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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

As  ihe  tDtroductory  chapter  of  thbi  work  contains  such 
explaaatiotis  as  seem  needed  of  its  scope  and  plan,  the 
Author  has  little  to  do  in  this  place  except  express  bis 
thanks  to  the  numerous  friends  who  have  helped  him  with 
facts,  opinions,  and  criticisms,  or  by  the  gift  of  books  or 
pamphlets.  Among  these  he  is  especially  indebted  to 
the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  now  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  CommiBsion  in  Washington ;  Mr.  James  B. 
Thayer  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Hon. 
Seth  Low,  formerly  Mayor  of  Brooklyn ;  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin 
of  New  York ;  Mr,  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  New  York ;  Mr. 
G.  Bradford  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  and  Mr.  Theodore  Bacon 
of  Rochester,  N.Y. ;  by  one  or  other  of  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  proofs  of  these  volumes  have  been  read.  He 
has  also  raceived  valuable  aid  from  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Theodore 
Dwight,  late  Librarian  of  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington ;  Mr.  H.  Villard  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw 
of  Minneapolis ;  Mr.  Jesse  Macy  o£  Gfinnell,  la. ;  Mr. 
Simeon  Baldwin  and  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  of  Philadelphia;  Col.  T.  W. 
Higginson  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Bernard  Moses  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.;  Mr.  A.  B.  Houghton  of  Coming,  N.Y.; 
Mr.  John  Hay  of  Washington;  Mr.  Henry  Hitchcock  of 


St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  President  James  B.  Angell  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich, ;  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. ;  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Goodnow  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Clark  of  New 
York;  Dr.  Atherton  of  the  State  College,  PennsylTania ; 
and  the  authorities  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education.  No 
one  of  these  gentlemen  is,  however,  responsible  for  any  of 
the  facts  stated  or  views  expressed  in  the  book. 

The  Author  is  further  indebted  to  Mr.  Low  for  a  chapter 
written  by  him,  which  contains  matter  of  much  interest 
relating  to  municipal  government  and  politics. 

He  gladly  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  tor  their 
aid  and  counsel  four  English  friends:  Mr.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick,  who  has  read  most  of  the  ;iroofs  with  great  care  and 
made  valuable  suggestions  upon  theni;  the  Rev.  Stopford 
A.  Brooke,  whose  literary  criticisms  have  been  very  help- 
ful; Mr.  Albert  V.  Dicey,  and  Mr.  W.  Robertson  Smith. 

He  is  itware  that,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  rendered 
by  friends  in  America,  he  must  have  fallen  into  not  a  few 
errors,  and  without  asking  to  be  excused  for  these,  he 
desires  to  plead  in  extenuation  that  the  book  has  been 
written  under  the  constant  pressure  of  ]»ublie  duties  as 
well  as  of  other  private  work,  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  in  Europe  correct  information  regarding  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  American  States  and  the  rules 
of  party  organizations  is  very  great. 

When  the  Iwok  was  begun,  it  was  intended  to  contain  a 
study  of  the  more  salient  social  and  intellectual  ]>henomena 
of  contemporary  America,  together  with  descriptions  of 
Ibe  scenery  and  aspects  of  nature  and  human  nature  in 
1I1L'  West,  all  of  whose  States  and  Territories  the  Author 
has  visited,     Bnt  as  the  work  advanced,  he  found  that  to 


carry  out  this  plan  it  would  be  necessary  either  unduly  to 
curtail  the  account  of  the  goTemment  and  politics  of  the 
United  States,  or  else  to  extend  the  book  to  a  still  greater 
length  than  that  which,  much  to  his  regret,  it  has  now 
reached.  He  therefore  reluctantly  abandoned  the  hope  of 
describing  in  these  volumes  the  scenery  and  life  of  the 
West.  As  regards  the  non-political  topics  which  were  to 
have  been  dealt  with,  he  has  selected  for  discussion  in  the 
concluding  chapters  those  of  them  which  either  were 
comparatively  unfamiliar  to  European  readers,  or  seemed 
specially  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  political  life  of 
the  country,  and  to  complete  the  picture  which  he  has 
sought  to  draw  of  the  American  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 
October  22,  1868, 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

This  edition  has  been  cEirefully  revised  throaghout:  all 
difficult  and  controverted  points  have  been  reconsidered, 
the  Constttutional  changes  in  the  States  since  1889  hare 
been  (so  far  as  possible)  noted,  and  the  figures  of  popula- 
tion have  been  corrected  by  the  census  returns  of  1890, 
those  relating  to  education  by  the  latest  available  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

While  some  few  chapters  have  been  slightly  abridged, 
large  additions  have  been  made  to  others,  especially  in 
Parts  III.  and  V.  In  particular,  four  new  chapters  have 
been  written  and  inserted  in  Part  V.,  chapters  which 
belonged  to  the  original  plan  of  the  book,  but  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  insert  in  the  first  edition.  Con- 
siderations of  space  have  compelled  the  omission  of 
other  chapters  which  the  author  has  at  various  times 
sketched  out. 

While  endeavouring  to  watch  the  course  of  current 
history  in  the  United  States,  and  to  profit  by  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  institutions  and  political  habits 
of  the  country,  the  author  has  thought  it  undesirable  to 
make  frequent  references  thereto,  not  merely  because  he 
might  thus  be  led  into  the  field  of  party  controversy,  but 
still  more  because  the  relative  magnitude  and  true  import 
of  events  is  seldom  discoverable  until  there  has  been 
time  for  them  to  fall,  so  to  speak,  into  their  due  per- 
spective.    He   may   perhaps   be   permitted   to   add   that 
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though  many  things  have  happened  since  October,  1888, 
none  of  them  has  seemed  to  him  to  require  an  alteration 
in  the  substance,  though  he  has  occasionally  modified  the 
form  and  expression,  of  the  views  stated  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  book. 

The  author  gladly  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
those  in  America,  many  of  them  previously  unknown  to 
him,  who  have  sent  him  letters  calling  attention  to  state- 
ments which  they  consider  questionable.  He  has  also 
to  acknowledge  help  received  not  only  from  some  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  former  preface,  but  from  many 
others  also,  especially  from  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University,  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  Representatives  W.  L. 
Wilson  and  W.  C.  Breckinridge,  Professors  Anson  D. 
Morse,  J.  B.  McMaster,  A.  B.  Hart,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman, 
J.  W.  Jenks,  and  E.  J.  James,  Messrs.  Alfred  Russell, 
Charles  F.  Adams,  Amasa  M.  Eaton,  T.  N.  Brown, 
J.  B.  Bishop,  F.  J.  Stimson,  L.  N.  Dembitz,  R.  H. 
Dana,  W.  P.  Garrison,  R.  P.  Porter,  E.  J.  McDermott, 
V.  M.  Francis,  Judge  Elliot,  Professor  Dunbar  and  Mr. 
Closson  of  Harvard  University,  Messrs.  Hilary  A.  Herbert, 
Charles  Reemelin,  and  Herbert  Welsh,  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  six  new  States, 
as  well  as  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Bourinot  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Nor  can  he  let  pass  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
hearty  gratitude  for  the  kindness  with  which  his  efforts  to 
set  forth  the  political  and  social  phenomena  of  the  United 
States  have  been  received  in  that  country.  The  expres- 
sions of  approval  he  has  received  from  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  have  far 
more  than  repaid  him  for  the  labour  of  preparing  the  book, 
and  for  the  scarcely  less  severe  labour  of  revising  it  under 
the  increased  pressure  of  public  duties  in  his  own  country. 


October  22nd,  18M. 
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Dates  or  bohe  Remarkable  Etekts  in  the  History  o> 
THE  North  American  Colonies  and  United  States 

ie06  Flnt  Charter  of  Virginia. 

1607  Fitat  Settlement  in  Virginia. 

1020  Firsl  Settlement  in  MaBsactiuselte. 

1064  Taking  ol  New  Amsterdam  (New  York). 

1T69  Battle  of  Heights  of  Abraham  and  taking  of  QuelMO. 

177&  Beginning  of  the  Reiolutionuy  War. 

1T7S  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1781  Formation  of  the  Confederation. 

ITSJ  Independence  of  United  States  recognized. 

1787  Constitatlonal  Convention  at  PhUadelphia. 

1768  The  Constitution  ratlAed  by  Nine  States. 

1769  Beginning  of  the  Federal  Goremment. 
1793  Invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin. 

1803       Purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France. 

1612-14  War  with  England. 

1812-16  Disappearance  of  the  Federalist  Party. 

1819  Purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain. 
161S       Steamers  Itegin  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

1820  The  Missouri  ComprDmlse. 
1828-32  Formation  of  the  Whig  Party. 
1630       First  Passenger  Bailway  opened. 

1840        National  Nominating  Conventions  regularly  established 

1844       First  Electric  Telegraph  in  operation. 

1846        Admission  ot  Texas  to  the  Union. 

1840-48  Mexican  War  and  Cession  of  California. 

1852-66  Fall  of  the  Whig  Party 

1864-60  Formation  ot  the  Republican  Party. 

1857       Dred  Scott  decision  delivered. 

1861-65  War  ot  Spcession. 

1869        First  Trans-Continental  Railnay  completed. 

1877       Final  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops  from  the  Sonth. 

1B79        Specie  Payments  resumed. 


CHAPTEK   I 

INTRODUCTORY 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  institutions  ?  "  la  the  qneation 
addressed  to  the  European  traveller  in  the  United  States  hy 
every  chance  acquaintance.  The  traveller  finds  the  question 
natural,  for  if  he  be  an  ohservant  man  his  own  mind  ia  full  of 
these  institutions.  But  he  asks  himself  vhy  it  should  be  in 
America  only  that  he  ia  so  interrogated.  In  England  one  does 
not  inquire  from  foreigners,  nor  even  from  Americans,  their 
views  on  the  English  laws  and  government;  nor  does  th^ 
Englishman  on  the  Coutinent  find  Frenchmen  or  Germans  ot 
Italians  anxious  to  have  his  judgment  on  their  politics.  Pres- 
ently the  reason  of  the  difference  appears.  The  institutions 
of  the  United  States  are  deemed  by  inhabitants  and  admitted 
by  strangers  to  be  a  matter  of  more  general  interest  than  those 
of  the  not  less  famous  nations  of  the  Old  World.  They  are,  or 
are  supposed  to  be,  institutions  of  a  new  type.  They  form,  or 
are  supposed  to  form,  a  symmetrical  whole,  capable  of  being 
studied  and  judged  all  together  more  profitably  than  the  less 
perfectly  harmonized  institutions  of  older  countries.  They 
represent  an  experiment  in  the  rule  of  the  multitude,  tried  on 
a  scale  unprecedentedly  vast,  and  the  results  of  which  every  one 
is  concerned  to  watch.  And  yet  they  are  something  more  than 
an  experiment,  for  they  are  believed  to  disclose  and  display 
the  type  of  institutions  towards  which,  as  by  a  law  of  fate, 
the  rest  of  civilized  mankind  are  forced  to  move,  some  with 
swifter,  others  with  slower,  but  all  with  unresting  feet. 

When  our  traveller  returns  home  he  is  again  interrogated 
by  the  more  intelligently  curious  of  his  friends.  But  what 
now  strikes  him  is  the  inaptneas  of  their  questions.  Thought- 
ftil  Europeans  have  begun  to  realize,  wlifther  with  satisfaction 
or  regret,  the  enormous  and  daily-increasing  influence  of  the 
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United  States,  and  the  splendour  of  the  part  reserved  for  them 
in  the  development  of  civilization.  But  such  men,  unless  they 
have  themselves  crossed  the  Atlantic,  have  seldom  either  exact 
or  correct  ideas  regarding  the  phenomena  of  the  New  World. 
The  social  and  political  experiments  of  America  constantly 
cited  in  Europe  both  as  patterns  and  as  warnings  are  hardly 
ever  cited  with  due  knowledge  of  the  facts,  much  less  with 
comprehension  of  what  they  teach  j  and  where  premises  are 
misunderstood  inferences  must  be  unsound. 

It  is  such  a  feeling  as  this,  a  sense  of  the  immense  curiosity 
of  Europe  regarding  the  social  and  political  life  of  America, 
and  of  the  incomparable  significance  of  American  experience, 
that  has  led  and  will  lead  so  many  travellers  to  record  their 
impressions  of  the  Land  of  the  Future.  Yet  the  very  abun- 
dance of  descriptions  in  existence  seems  to  require  the  author 
of  another  to  justify  himself  for  adding  it  to  the  list. 

I  might  plead  that  America  changes  so  fast  that  every  few 
years  a  new  crop  of  books  is  needed  to  describe  the  new  face 
which  things  have  put  on,  the  new  problems  that  have  appeared, 
the  new  ideas  germinating  among  her  people,  the  new  and 
unexptected  developments  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good  of  which 
her  established  institutions  have  been  found  capable.  I  might 
observe  that  a  new  generation  grows  up  every  few  years  in 
Europe,  which  does  not  read  the  older  books,  because  they  are 
old,  but  may  desire  to  read  a  new  one.  And  if  a  further  reason 
is  asked  for,  let  it  be  found  in  this,  that  during  the  last  fifty 
years  no  author  has  proposed  to  himself  the  aim  of  portraying 
the  whole  political  system  of  the  country  in  its  practice  as  well 
as  its  theory,  of  explaining  not  only  the  National  Government 
but  the  State  Governments,  not  only  the  Constitution  but  the 
party  system,  not  only  the  party  system  but  the  ideas,  temper, 
habits  of  the  sovereign  people.  Much  that  is  valuable  has 
been  written  on  particular  piu-ts  or  aspects  of  the  subject,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  tried  to  deal  with  it  as  a  whole ;  not  to 
add  that  some  of  the  ablest  writers  have  been  either  advocates, 
often  professed  advocates,  or  detractors  of  democracy. 

To  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  United  States  both  as 
a  Government  and  as  a  Nation  is  the  aim  of  the  present  book. 
But  in  seeking  to  be  comprehensive  it  does  not  attempt  to  be 
exhaustive.     The  effort  to  cover  the  whole  ground  with  equal 
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minuteness,  which  a  penetrating  critic  —  the  late  Karl  Hille- 
biand  —  remarked  upon  as  a  characteristic  faxilt  of  English 
Tiriters,  is  to  be  avoided  not  merely  because  it  wearies  a  reader, 
but  because  it  leads  the  writer  to  descant  as  fully  upon  mat- 
ters he  knows  imperfectly  as  upon  those  which  bis  own  tastes 
and  knowledge  qualify  him  to  deal  with.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  omit  nothing  which  seems  needed  to  make  the  political  life 
and  the  national  character  and  tendencies  of  the  Americans 
intelligible  to  Europeans,  and  with  this  view  shall  touch  upon 
some  topics  only  distantly  connected  with  government  or  poli- 
tics. But  there  are  also  many  topics,  perhaps  no  more  remote 
from  the  main  subject,  which  I  shall  pass  lightly  over,  either 
because  they  have  been  sufficiently  handled  by  previous  writ- 
ers, or  because  I  have  no  such  minute  acquaintance  with  them 
as  would  make  my  observations  profitable.  For  instance,  the 
common-school  system  of  the  United  States  has  been  so  fre- 
quently and  full;  described  in  many  easily  accessible  books 
^lat  an  account  of  it  will  not  be  expected  from  me.  But 
American  universities  have  been  generally  neglected  by  Euro- 
pean observers,  and  may  therefore  properly  claim  some  p^es. 
The  statistics  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  the 
systems  of  railway  finance  and  railway  management,  are  full 
of  interest,  but  they  would  need  so  much  space  to  be  properly 
set  forth  and  commented  on  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  them  within  the  present  volumes,  even  had  I  the  special 
skill  and  knowledge  needed  to  distil  from  rows  of  figures  the 
refined  spirit  of  instruction.  Moreover,  although  an  account  of 
these  facts  might  be  made  to  illustrate  the  features  of  Amer- 
ican civilization,  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of 
American  character.  Observations  on  the  state  of  literature 
and  religion  are  necessary,  and  I  have  therefore  endeavoured 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  literary  tastes  and  the  religious 
habits  of  the  people,  and  of  the  part  which  these  play  in  form- 
ing and  colouring  the  whole  life  of  the  country. 

The  book  which  it  might  seem  natural  for  me  to  take  as  a 
model  is  the  Democracy  in  America  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
It  would  indeed,  apart  from  the  danger  of  provoking  a  com- 
parison with  such  an  admirable  master  of  style,  have  been  an 
interesting  and  useful  task  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  seek  to 
do  for  the  United  States  of  1888,  with  their  sixty  millions  of 
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people,  what  lie  did  for  the  fifteen  millions  of  1832,  But  what 
I  have  actually  tried  to  accomplish  is  something  different,  for  I 
have  conceived  the  subject  upon  quite  other  lines.  To  Tocque- 
ville  America  was  primarilj  a  democracy,  the  ideal  democracy, 
fraught  with  lessons  for  Europe,  and  above  all  for  his  own 
France.  What  he  has  given  us  is  not  so  much  a  description  of 
the  country  and  people  as  a  treatise,  full  of  fine  observation  and 
alevated  thinking,  upon  democracy,  a  treatise  whose  conclusions 
are  illustrated  from  America,  but  are  founded,  not  so  much  on 
an  analysis  of  American  phenomena,  as  on  general  and  some- 
what speculative  views  of  democracy  which  the  circumstances 
of  France  had  suggested.  Democratic  government  seems  to 
me,  with  all  deference  to  his  high  authority,  a  cause  not  so 
potent  in  the  moral  and  social  sphere  as  he  deemed  it ;  and 
my  object  has  been  less  to  discuss  its  merits  than  to  paint  the 
institutions  and  people  of  America  as  they  are,  tracing  what  is 
peculiar  in  them  not  merely  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  masses, 
but  also  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  race,  to  its  funda- 
mental ideas,  to  its  material  environment.  I  have  striven  to 
avoid  the  temptations  of  the  deductive  method,  and  to  present 
simply  the  facts  of  the  case,  arranging  and  connecting  them  as 
best  I  can,  but  letting  them  speak  for  themselves  rather  than 
pressing  upon  the  reader  my  own  conclusions.  The  longer  any 
one  studies  a  vast  subject,  the  more  cautious  in  inference  does 
be  become.  When  I  first  visited  America  eighteen  years  ago, 
X  brought  home  a  swarm  of  bold  generalizations.  Half  of  them 
were  thrown  overboard  after  a  second  visit  in  1881.  Of  the 
half  that  remained,  some  were  dropped  into  the  Atlantic  when 
I  returned  across  it  after  a  third  visit  in  1883-84  :  and  although 
the  two  later  journeys  gave  birth  to  some  new  views,  these 
views  are  fewer  and  more  discreetly  cautious  than  their  de- 
parted sisters  of  1870.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter pleased  if  readers  of  a  philosophic  turn  find  in  this  book 
matter  on  which  they  feel  they  can  safely  build  theories  for 
themselves,  tlian  if  they  take  from  it  theories  ready  made. 

To  have  dealt  with  the  subject  historically  would  have  been 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasant,  for  the  nature  of  institutions  is 
best  understood  when  their  growth  has  been  traced  and  illus- 
trations adduced  of  their  actual  working.  If  I  have  made  only 
a  sparing  use  of  this  method,  it  has  been  from  no  want  of  love 
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for  it,  but  because  a  historical  treatment  would  have  seldom 
been  compatible  with  my  chief  aim,  that  of  pieseotiDg,  within 
reasonable  compass,  a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  facts  of  to- 
day, American  history,  of  which  Europeans  know  scarcely 
anything,  may  be  wanting  in  colour  and  romance  when  com- 
pared with  the  annals  of  the  great  states  of  the  Old  World ; 
but  it  is  eminently  rich  in  political  instruction.  I  hope  that 
my  American  readers,  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  know  the 
history  of  their  .country  better  than  the  English  know  that  of 
England,  will  not  suppose  that  I  have  ignored  this  instruction, 
but  will  allow  for  the  omissions  rendered  necessary  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  which  I  am  trying  to  compress  into 
two  volumes.  Similar  reasons  compel  me  to  deal  succinctly 
with  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Constitution ;  but  the  lay  reader 
may  possibly  deem  this  brevity  a  merit. 

Even  when  limited  by  the  exclusion  of  history  and  law,  the 
subject  remains  so  vast  and  complex  as  to  make  needful  some 
explanation  of  the  conception  I  have  formed  of  it,  and  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  book  has  been  constructed. 

There  are  three  main  things  that  one  wishes  to  know  about 
a  national  commonwealth,  viz.  its  framework  and  constitutional 
machinery,  the  methods  by  which  it  is  worked,  the  forces  which 
move  it  and  direct  its  course.  It  is  natural  to  begin  with  the 
first  of  these.  Accordingly,  I  begin  with  the  government  j  and 
as  the  powers  of  government  are  two-fold,  being  vested  partly 
in  the  National  or  Federal  authorities  and  partly  in  the  States, 
I  begin  with  the  National  government,  whose  structure  presents 
less  difficulty  to  European  minds,  because  it  resembles  the 
national  government  in  each  of  their  own  countries.  Part  I. 
therefore  contains  an  account  of  the  several  Federal  authorities, 
the  President,  Congress,  the  Courts  of  Law.  It  describes  the 
relations  of  the  National  or  central  power  to  the  several  States. 
It  discusses  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  as  a  fundamental 
supreme  law,  and  shows  how  this  stable  and  rigid  instrument 
has  been  in  a  few  points  expressly,  in  many  others  tacitly  and 
half-unconsciously  modified. 

Part  II.  deals  similarly  with  the  State  Governments,  exam- 
ining the  constitutions  that  have  established  them,  the  authori- 
ties which  administer  them,  the  practical  working  of  their 
legislative  bodies.     And  as  local  government  is  a  matter  of 
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State  regulation,  there  is  also  given  some  account  of  the  sys- 
tems of  rural  and  city  government  which  have  been  created  in 
the  various  States,  and  which  have,  rural  government  for  its 
merits  and  city  government  for  its  faults,  become  the  theme 
of  copious  discussion  among  students  of  American  institu- 
tions. 

(Part  III.)  The  whole  machinery,  both  of  national  and  of 
State  governments,  is  worked  by  the  political  parties.  Parties 
have  been  organized  far  more  elaborately  in  the  United  States 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  have  passed  more  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  a  professional  class.  The  party 
organizations  in  fact  form  a  second  body  of  political  machinery, 
existing  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  legally  constituted  govern- 
ment, and  scarcely  less  complicated.  Politics,  considered  not 
as  the  science  of  government,  but  as  the  art  of  winning  elections 
and  securing  office,  has  reached  in  the  United  States  a  develop- 
ment surpassing  in  elaborateness  that  of  Britain  or  France  as 
much  as  the  methods  of  those  countries  surpass  the  methods  of 
Servia  or  Eoumania.  Part  III.  contains  a  sketch  of  this  party 
system,  and  of  the  men  who  "run"  it,  topics  which  deserve  and 
would  repay  a  fuller  examination  than  they  have  yet  received 
even  in  America,  or  than  my  limits  permit  me  to  bestow. 

(Part  IV.)  The  parties,  however,  are  not  the  ultimate  force 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Behind  and  above  them  stands  the 
people.  Public  opinion,  that  is  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the 
whole  nation,  is  the  opinion  of  persons  who  are  included  in 
the  parties,  for  the  parties  taken  together  are  the  nation ;  and 
the  parties,  each  claiming  to  be  its  true  exponent,  seek  to  use  it 
for  their  purposes.  Yet  it  stands  above  the  parties,  being  cooler 
and  larger  minded  than  they  are ;  it  awes  party  leaders  and 
holds  in  check  party  organizations.  No  one  openly  ventures 
to  resist  it.  It  determines  the  direction  and  the  character  of 
national  policy.  It  is  the  product  of  a  greater  number  of 
minds  than  in  any  other  country,  and  it  is  more  indisputably 
sovereign.  It  is  the  central  point  of  the  whole  American 
polity.  To  describe  it,  that  is,  to  sketch  the  leading  political 
ideas,  habits,  and  tendencies  of  the  American  people,  and  show 
how  they  express  themselves  in  action,  is  the  most  difficult  and 
also  the  most  vital  part  of  my  task ;  and  to  this  task  the  twelve 
chapters  of  Part  IV.  are  devoted. 
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{Part  V.)  As  the  descriptions  given  and  propositions  ad- 
vanced in  treating  of  the  party  system  and  of  public  opinion 
are  neceBsarily  general,  they  seem  to  need  illustration  by- 
instances  drawn  from  recent  American  history.  I  collect  some 
such  instances  in  Part  Y.,  and  place  there  a  discussion  of  several 
political  questions  which  lie  outside  party  politics,  together 
with  some  chapters  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  estimate 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  democratic  government  as  it 
exists  in  the  United  States,  and  to  compare  the  phenomena 
which  it  actually  shows  with  those  which  European  specula- 
tion has  attributed  to  democracy  in  general. 

(Part  VI.)  At  this  point  the  properly  political  sections  of 
the  book  end.  But  there  are  certain  non-political  institutions, 
certain  aspects  of  society,  certain  intellectual  or  spiritual  forces, 
which  count  for  so  much  in  the  total  life  of  the  country,  in  the 
total  impression  which  it  makes  and  the  hopes  for  the  future 
which  it  raises,  that  they  cannot  be  left  unnoticed.  These,  or 
rather  such  of  them  as  are  of  most  general  interest,  and  have 
been  least  understood  in  Europe,  will  be  found  briefly  treated 
in  Part  VT.  In  the  view  which  I  take  of  them,  they  are  all 
germane,  though  not  all  equally  germane,  to  the  main  subject  of 
the  book,  which  is  the  character,  temper,  and  tendencies  of  the 
American  nation  as  they  are  expressed,  primarily  in  political 
and  social  institutions,  secondarily  in  literature  and  manners.  - 

This  plan  involves  some  repetition.  But  an  author  who  finds 
himself  obliged  to  choose  betu'een  repetition  and  obscurity 
ought  not  to  doubt  as  to  his  choice.  Whenever  it  has  been 
necessary  to  trace  a  phenomenon  to  its  source,  or  to  explain  the 
connection  between  several  phenomena,  I  have  not  hesitated, 
knowing  that  one  must  not  expect  a  reader  to  carry  in  his  mind 
all  that  has  been  told  already,  to  re-state  a  material  fact,  or  re- 
enforce  a  view  which  gives  to  the  facts  what  I  conceive  to  be 
their  true  significance. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  subject  of  this  great  compass  ought, 
if  undertaken  at  all,  to  be  undertaken  by  a  native  American. 
No  native  American  has,  however,  undertaken  it.  Such  a 
writer  would  doubtless  have  many  advantages  over  a  stranger. 
Yet  there  are  two  advantages  which  a  stranger,  or  at  least  a 
stranger  who  is  also  an  English  man,  with  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  English  politics  and  English  law,  luay  hope  to  secure. 
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He  ia  struck  by  certain  things  which  a  native  does  not  think 
of  explaining,  because  they  are  too  obvious ;  and  whose  influ- 
ence on  politics  or  society,  one  to  whom  they  seem  part  of  the 
order  of  nature  forgets  to  estimate.  And  the  stranger  finds  it 
easier  to  maintain  a  position  of  detachment,  detachment  not 
only  from  party  prejudice,  but  from  those  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  persons,  groups,  constitutional  dogmas,  national  pre- 
tensions, which  a  citizen  can  scarcely  escape  except  by  falling 
into  that  attitude  of  impartial  cynicism  which  sours  and  per- 
verts the  historical  mind  as  much  as  prejudice  itself.  He  who 
regards  a  wide  landscape  from  a  distant  height  sees  its  details 
imperfectly,  and  must  unfold  his  map  in  order  to  make  out 
where  each  village  lies,  and  how  the  roads  run  from  point  to 
point.  But  he  catches  the  true  perspective  of  things  better 
than  if  he  were  standing  among  them.  The  great  features  of 
the  landscape,  the  valleys,  slopes,  and  mountains,  appear  in 
their  relative  proportion:  he  can  estimate  the  height  of  the 
peaks  and  the  breadth  of  the  plains.  So  one  who  writes  of  a 
country  not  his  own  may  turn  his  want  of  familiarity  with 
details  to  good  account  if  he  fixes  his  mind  strenuously  on  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  people  and  their  institutions,  while 
not  forgetting  to  fill  up  gaps  in  his  knowledge  by  frequent 
reference  to  native  authorities.  My  own  plan  has  been  first  to 
write  down  what  struck  me  as  the  salient  and  dominant  facts, 
and  then  to  test,  by  consulting  American  friends  and  by  a  fur- 
ther study  of  American  books,  the  views  which  I  had  reached. 
To  be  non-partiaan,  as  I  trust  to  have  been,  in  describing 
the  politics  of  the  United  States,  is  not  difficult  for  a  European, 
especially  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  intimate  friends  in 
both  the  great  American  parties.  To  feel  and  show  no  bias  in 
those  graver  and  more  sharply  accentuated  issues  which  divide 
men  in  Europe,  the  issues  between  absolutism,  oligarchy,  and 
democracy  j  between  strongly  unified  governments  and  the 
policy  of  decentralization,  this  is  a  harder  task,  yet  a  not  less 
imperative  duty.  This  much  I  can  say,  that  no  fact  has  been 
eitJier  stated  or  suppressed,  and  no  opinion  put  forward,  with 
the  purpose  of  serving  any  English  party-doctrine  or  party-pol- 
icy, or  in  any  way  furnishing  arguments  for  use  in  any  English 
controversy.  The  admirers  and  the  censors  of  popular  govern- 
ment are  equally  likely  to  find  in  the  present  treatise  materials 
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suited  to  their  wislies ;  and  in  many  cases,  if  I  may  ju*^  from 
what  has  be&Uen  some  of  my  predecessors,  they  will  draw  from 
these  materials  conclusions  never  intended  by  the  author. 

Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  use  aright  arguments 
founded  on  the  political  experience  of  other  countries.  As  the 
chief  practical  use  of  history  is  to  deliver  us  from  plausible 
historical  analogies,  so  a  comprehension  of  the  institutions  of 
other  nations  enables  us  to  expose  sometimes  the  ill-grounded 
hopeSjSometimes  the  emptyfearSjWhich  loose  reports  about  those 
nations  generate.  Direct  inferences  from  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  particular  constitutional  arrangement  or  political  usage  in 
another  country  are  rarely  sound,  because  the  conditions  difEer 
in  so  many  respects  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  what 
flourishes  or  languishes  under  other  skies  and  in  another  soil 
will  likewise  Sourish  or  languish  in  our  own.  Many  an  Ameri- 
can institution  would  bear  different  fruit  if  transplanted  to 
England,  as  there  is  hardly  an  English  institution  which  has 
not  undergone,  like  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Old  World, 
some  change  in  America.  The  examination  and  appraisement 
of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  is  no  doubt  full  of 
instruction  for  Europe,  full  of  encouragement,  full  of  warning; 
but  its  chief  value  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  laws  of  politi- 
cal biology  which  it  reveals,  in  the  new  illustrations  and  en- 
forcements it  supplies  of  general  truths  in  social  and  political 
science,  truths  some  of  which  were  perceived  long  ago  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  but  might  have  been  forgotten  had  not  America 
poured  a  stream  of  new  light  upon  them.  Kow  and  then  we 
may  directly  claim  transatlantic  experience  as  accrediting  or 
discrediting  some  specific  constitutional  device  or  the  policy  of 
some  enactment.  But  even  in  these  cases  he  who  desires  to 
rely  on  the  results  shown  in  America  must  first  satisfy  himself 
that  there  is  such  a  parity  of  conditions  and  surroundings  in 
respect  to  the  particular  matter  as  justifies  him  in  reasoning 
directly  from  ascertained  results  there  to  probable  results  in 
his  own  country. 

It  is  possible  that  these  pages,  or  at  least  those  of  them 
which  describe  the  party  system,  may  produce  on  European 
readers  an  impression  which  I  neither  intend  nor  desire.  They 
may  set  before  him  a  picture  with  fewer  lights  and  deeper 
shadows  than  I  have  wished  it  to  contain.     Twenty  years  ago 
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I  travelled  in  Iceland  with  two  friends.  We  crossed  the  great 
Desert  by  a  seldom  trodden  track,  encountering,  during  two 
months  of  late  autumn,  rains,  tempests,  snow-storms,  and  other 
hardships  too  numerous  to  recount.  But  the  scenery  was  so 
grand  and  solemn,  the  life  so  novel,  the  character  of  the  people 
so  attractive,  the  historic  and  poetic  traditions  so  inspiring,  that 
we  returned  full  of  delight  jrith  the  marvellous  isle.  When 
we  expressed  this  enchantment  to  our  English  friends,  we  were 
questioned  about  the  conditions  of  travel,  and  forced  to  admit 
that  we  had  been  frozen  and  starved,  that  we  had  sought  steep 
in  swamps  or  on  rocks,  that  the  Icelanders  lived  in  huts  scat- 
tered through  a  wilderness,  with  none  of  the  luxuries  and  few 
even  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Our  friends  passed  over  the 
record  of  impressions  to  dwell  on  the  record  of  physical  experi- 
ences, and  conceived  a  notion  of  the  island  totally  different 
from  that  which  we  had  meant  to  convey.  We  perceived  too 
late  how  much  easier  it  is  to  state  tangible  facts  than  to  com- 
municate impressions.  If  I  may  attempt  to  apply  the  analogy 
to  the  United  States  and  their  people,  I  will  say  that  they 
make  on  the  visitor  an  impression  so  strong,  so  deep,  so  fasci- 
nating, so  inwoven  with  a  hundred  threads  of  imagination  and 
emotion,  that  he  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  it  in  words,  and  to 
pass  it  on  undiluted  to  other  minds.  With  the  broad  facts  of 
politics  it  is  otherwise.  These  a  traveller  can  easily  set  forth, 
and  is  bound  in  honesty  to  set  forth,  knowing  that  in  doing  so 
he  must  state  much  that  is  sordid,  much  that  will  provoke 
unfavourable  comment.  The  European  reader  grasps  these 
tangible  facts,  and,  judging  them  as  though  they  existed  under 
European  conditions,  draws  from  them  conclusions  disparaging 
to  the  country  and  the  people.  What  he  probably  fails  to  do, 
because  this  is  what  the  writer  is  most  likely  to  fail  in  enabling 
him  to  do,  is  to  realize  the  existence  in  the  American  people  of 
a  reserve  of  force  and  patriotism  more  than  sufficient  to  sweep 
away  all  the  evils  which  are  now  tolerated,  and  to  make  the 
politics  of  the  country  worthy  of  its  material  grandeur  and  of 
the  private  virtues  of  its  inhabitants.  America  excites  an 
admiration  which  must  be  felt  upon  the  spot  to  be  understood. 
The  hopefulness  of  her  people  communicates  itself  to  one  who 
moves  among  them,  and  makes  him  perceive  that  the  graver 
faults  of  politics  may  be  far  less  dangerous  there  than  they 
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would  be  in  Europe,  A  hundred  times  in  writing  this  book 
have  I  been  disheartened  by  the  facts  I  was  stating :  a  hundred 
times  has  the  recollection  of  the  abounding  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  the  nation  chased  away  these  tremors. 

There  are  other  risks  to  which  such  a  book  as  this  is  neces- 
sarily exposed.  There  is  the  risk  of  supposing  that  to  be  gen- 
erally true  which  the  writer  has  himself  seen  or  been  told,  and 
the  risk  of  assuming  that  what  is  now  generally  true  is  likely 
to  continue  so.  Against  the  former  of  these  dangers  he  who 
is  forewarned  is  forearmed :  as  to  the  latter  I  can  but  say  that 
whenever  I  have  sought  to  tra^e  a  phenomenon  to  its  causes  I 
have  also  sought  to  inquire  whether  these  causes  are  likely  to 
be  permanent,  a  question  which  it  is  well  to  ask  even  when  no 
answer  can  be  given.  I  have  attributed  less  to  the  influence 
of  democracy  than  most  of  my  predecessors  have  done,  believ- 
ing that  explanations  drawn  from  a  form  of  government,  being 
easy  and  obvious,  ought  to  be  cautiously  employed.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  end  of  philosophy  is  to  diminish  the  number 
of  causes,  as  the  aim  of  chemistry  is  to  reduce  that  of  the  ele- 
mental substances.  But  it  is  an  end  not  to  be  hastily  pursued. 
A  close  analysis  of  social  and  political  phenomena  often  shows 
that  causes  are  more  complex  than  had  at  first  appeared,  and 
that  that  which  had  been  deemed  the  main  cause  is  active  only 
because  some  inconspicuous,  but  not  less  important,  condition 
is  also  present.  The  inquisition  of  the  forces  which  move 
society  is  a  high  matter ;  and  even  where  certainty  is  unattain- 
able it  is  some  service  to  science  to  have  determined  the  facta 
and  correctly  stated  the  problems,  as  Aristotle  remarked  long 
ago  that  the  first  step  in  investigation  is  to  ask  the  right 
questions. 

I  have,  however,  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  perils  of  the 
voyage :  it  is  now  time  to  put  to  sea.  Let  us  begin  with  a  sur- 
vey of  the  national  government,  examining  its  nature  and 
describing  the  authorities  which  compose  it. 
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THE  NATION   AND   THE  STATES 

A  PEW  years  ago  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  occupied  at  its  triennial  Convention  in  revising  its  liturgy. 
It  was  thought  desirable  to  introduce  among  the  short  sentence 
prayers  a  prayer  for  the  whole  people ;  and  an  eminent  New 
England  divine  proposed  the  words  "  0  Lord,  bless  our  nation." 
Accepted  one  afternoon  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  sen- 
tence was  brought  up  next  day  tor  reconsidei-ation,  when  so 
many  objections  were  raised  by  the  laity  to  the  word  "nation," 
as  importing  too  definite  a  recognition  of  national  unity,  that 
it  was  dropped,  and  instead  there  were  adopted  the  words  "  0 
Lord,  bless  these  United  States." 

To  Europeans  who  are  struck  by  the  patriotism  and  demon- 
strative national  pride  of  their  transatlantic  visitors,  this  fear 
of  admitting  that  the  American  people  constitute  a  nation 
seems  extraordinary.  But  it  is  only  the  expression  on  its  sen- 
timental side  of  the  most  striking  and  pervading  characteristic 
of  the  political  system  of  the  country,  the  ejdstence  of  a  double 
government,  a  double  allegiance,  a  doable  patriotism.  America 
—  I  call  it  America  (leaving  out  of  sight  South  and  Central 
America,  Canada,  and  Mexico),  in  order  to  avoid  using  at  this 
stage  the  term  United  States  —  America  is  a  Commonwealth  of 
commonwealths,  a  Republic  of  republics,  a  State  which,  while 
one,  ifl  nevertheless  composed  of  other  States  even  more  essen- 
tial to  its  existence  than  it  is  to  theirs. 

This  is  a  point  of  so  much  consequence,  and  so  apt  to  be 
misapprehended  by  Europeans,  that  a  few  sentences  may  be 
given  to  it. 

When  within  a  large  political  community  smaller  communi- 
ties are  found  existing,  the  relation  of  the  smaller  to  the  larger 
usually  appears  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  forms. 
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One  form  is  that  of  a  Le^ue,  in  which  a  number  of  political 
bodies,  be  they  monaichies  or  republics,  are  bound  together  bo 
as  to  constitute  for  certain  purposes,  and  especially  for  the  pu> 
pose  of  conunoa  defence,  a  single  body.  The  members  of  such 
a  composite  body  or  league  are  not  individual  men  but  com- 
munities. It  exists  only  as  an  aggregate  of  communities,  and 
will  therefore  vanish  so  soon  as  the  communities  which  com- 
pose it  separate  themselves  from  one  another.  Moreover  it 
deals  with  and  acts  upon  these  communities  only.  With  the 
individual  citizen  it  has  nothing  to  do,  no  right  of  taxing  him, 
or  judging  him,  or  making  laws  for  him,  for  in  all  these  matters 
it  is  to  his  own  community  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is 
due.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  form  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Germanic  Confederation  as  it  existed  from  1815  till  1866.  The 
Hanseatic  League  in  mediseval  Germany,  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion down  till  the  present  century,  are  other  examples. 

In  the  second  form,  the  smaller  conununities  are  mere  sub- 
divisions of  that  greater  one  which  we  call  the  Nation.  They 
have  been  created,  or  at  any  rate  they  exist,  for  administrative 
purposes  only.  Such  powers  as  they  possess  are  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  nation,  and  can  be  overridden  by  its  will.  The 
nation  acts  directly  by  its  own  officers,  not  merely  on  the  com- 
munities, but  upon  every  single  citizen ;  and  the  nation,  because 
it  is  independent  of  these  communities,  would  continue  to  exist 
were  they  all  to  disappear.  Examples  of  such  minor  commu- 
nities may  be  found  in  the  departments  of  modem  France  and 
the  counties  of  modem  England.  Some  of  the  English  counties 
were  at  one  time,  like  Kent  or  Dorset,  independent  kingdoms 
or  tribal  districts;  some,  like  Bedfordshire,  were  artificial 
divisions  from  the  first.  All  are  now  merely  local  administra- 
tive areas,  the  powers  of  whose  local  authorities  have  been 
delegated  from  the  national  government  of  England.  The 
national  government  does  not  stand  by  virtue  of  them,  does 
not  need  them.  They  might  all  be  abolished  or  tumed  into 
wholly  different  conununities  without  seriously  affecting  its 
structure. 

The  American  Federal  Republic  corresponds  to  neither  of 
these  two  forms,  but  may  be  said  to  stand  between  them..  Its 
central  or  national  government  is  not  a  mere  league,  for  it  does 
not  wholly  depend  on  the  component  communities  which  we 
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call  the  States.  It  is  itself  a  commonwealth  as  well  as  a  union 
of  commonwealths,  because  -t  claims  directly  the  obedience  of 
every  citizen,  and  acts  immediately  upon  him  through  its  courts 
and  executive  ofQcets.  Still  less  are  its  minor  communities 
the  States,  mete  subdivisions  of  the  Union,  mere  creatures  of 
the  national  government,  like  the  counties  of  England  or  the 
departments  of  France.  They  have  over  their  citizens  an 
authority  which  is  their  own,  and  not  delegated  by  the  central 
government.  They  have  not  been  called  into  being  by  that 
government.  They  —  that  is,  the  older  ones  among  them  — 
existed  before  it.     They  could  exist  without  it. 

The  central  or  national  government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments may  be  compared  to  a  large  building  and  a  set  of  smaller 
buildings  standing  on  the  same  ground,  yet  distinct  from  each 
Other.  It  is  a  combination  sometimes  seen  where  a  great  church 
has  been  erected  over  more  ancient  homes  of  worship.  First 
the  soil  is  covered  by  a  number  of  small  shrines  and  chapels, 
built  at  different  times  and  in  different  styles  of  architecture, 
each  complete  in  itself.  Then  over  them  and  including  them 
all  in  its  spacious  fabric  there  is  reared  a  new  pile  with  its  own 
loftier  roof,  its  own  walls,  which  may  perhaps  rest  on  and 
incorporate  the  walls  of  the  older  shrines,  its  own  internal  plan,' 
The  identity  of  the  earlier  buddings  has  however  not  been 
obliterated ;  and  if  the  later  and  larger  structure  were  to  dis- 
appear, a  little  repair  would  enable  them  to  keep  out  wind  and 
weather,  and  be  again  what  they  once  were,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate edifices.  So  the  American  States  are  now  all  inside  the 
Union,  and  liave  all  beeome  subordinate  to  it.  Yet  the  Union 
is  more  than  an  aggregate  of  States,  and  the  States  are  more 
than  parts  of  the  Union.  It  might  be  destroyed,  and  they, 
adding  some  further  attributes  of  power  to  those  they  now 
possess,  might  survive  a^  independent  self-governing  commu- 
nities. 

This  is  the  cause  of  that  immense  complexity  which  startles 
and  at  first  bewilders  the  student  of  American  institutions,  a 
complexity  which  makes  American  history  and  current  Ameri- 

'  I  do  rot  profess  to  Indicate  any  one  biiildinc  which  e>act1  j  correapondB  to 
what  I  have  ntteiuiited  lo  describe,  lint  there  nre  (1>enide8  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem)  aeveral  hotti  in  Italy  atid  In  Egypt  that  seem  to 
JMtlfy  the  ilmiU. 
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can  politics  difficult  to  the  European,  vho  finds  in  them  phe- 
nomena to  which  his  own  experience  supplies  no  parallel. 
There  are  two  loyalties,  two  patriotisms ;  and  the  lesser  patriot- 
ism, as  the  incident  in  the  Episcopal  Convention  shows,  is  jeal- 
ous of  the  greater.  There  are  two  governments,  covering  the 
same  ground,  commanding,  with  equally  direct  authority,  the 
obedience  of  the  same  citizen. 

The  casual  reader  of  American  political  intelligence  in  Euro- 
pean newspapers  is  not  struck  by  this  phenomenon,  because 
State  politics  and  State  alTairs  generally  are  seldom  noticed  in 
Europe.  Even  the  traveller  who  visits  America  does  not 
realize  its  importance,  because  the  things  that  meet  his  eye  are 
superficially  similar  all  over  the  continent,  and  that  which 
Europeans  call  the  machinery  of  government  is  in  America  con- 
spicuous chiefly  by  its  absence.  But  a  due  comprehension  of 
this  double  organization  is  the  first  and  indispensable  step  to 
the  comprehension  of  American  institutions  :  as  the  elaborate 
devices  whereby  the  two  systems  of  government  are  kept  from 
clashing  are  the  most  curious  subject  of  study  which  those  in- 
stitutions present. 

How  did  so  complex  a  system  arise,  and  what  influences 
have  moulded  it  into  its  present  form  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  without  a  few  words  of  historical 
retrospect.  I  am  anxious  not  to  stray  far  into  history,  because 
the  task  of  describing  American  institutions  as  they  now  exist 
is  more  than  sufficiently  heavy  for  one  writer  and  one  book.  But 
a  brief  and  plain  outline  of  the  events  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Federal  system  in  America,  and  which  have  nurtured  national 
feeling  without  extinguishing  State  feeling,  seems  the  most 
natural  introduction  to  an  account  of  the  present  Constitution, 
and  may  dispense  with  the  need  for  subsequent  explanations 
and  digressions. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF   THB  CONSTITUTIOW 

Whbn  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  troubles  arose  betreen 
England  and  her  North  American  colonists,  there  existed  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  tlie  Atlantic  thirteen  little  communities,  the 
largest  of  which  (Virginia)  had  not  more  than  half  a  million  of 
free  people,  and  the  total  population  of  which  did  not  reach 
three  millions.  All  owned  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  all, 
except  Connecticut  and  £hode  Island,  received  their  governors 
from  the  Crown ; '  in  all,  causes  were  carried  by  appeal  from 
the  colonial  courts  to  the  English  Privy  Council.  Acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  ran  there,  as  they  now  run  in  the  British 
colonies,  whenever  expressed  to  have  that  effect,  and  could 
over-rule  such  laws  as  the  colonies  might  make.  But  practi- 
cally each  colony  was  a  self-governing  commonwealth,  left  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  with  scarcely  any  interference  from 
home.  Each  had  its  legislature,  its  own  statutes  adding  to  or 
modifying  the  English  common  law,  its  local  corporate  life  and 
traditions,  with  no  small  local  pride  in  its  own  history  and  in- 
stitutions, superadded  to  the  pride  of  forming  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  and  the  great  free  British  realm.  Between  the  various 
colonies  there  wa,  no  other  political  connection  than  that  which 
arose  from  their  :ill  belonging  to  this  race  and  realm,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  each  enjoyed  in  every  one  of  the  others  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 

When  the  oppreaaive  measures  of  the  home  government 
roused  the  colonies,  they  naturally  sought  to  organize  their 
resistance  in  common.'    Singly  they  would  have  been  an  easy 

1  Id  Maryland  and  Pen  nay  1  van  ia,  however,  the  Kovernor  was,  during  the 
larger  part  of  the  colonial  period,  appointed  by  the  "  Proprietor," 

*  There  bad  been  a  concrresa  o(  delegates  from  seven  eoloniea  at  Albany  In 
ITM  to  deliberate  on  meaaurcH  relative  to  the  Imjion.Miii.'  war  with  France,  bat 
this,  of  coarse,  took  plaoe  with  the  sanction  of  the  mother  country,  and  wa* 
a  purely  temporary  measure. 
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prey,  for  it  was  long  doubtful  whether  even  in  combination 
they  could  make  head  against  regular  armies.  A  congress  of 
delegates  from  nine  colonies  held  at  Kew  York  in  1765  was 
followed  by  another  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  at  which  twelve 
■  were  represented,  which  called  itself  Continental  (for  the  name 
American  had  not  yet  become  established),'  and  spoke  in  the 
name  of  "  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,"  the  first  asser- 
tion of  a  sort  of  national  unity  among  the  English  of  America. 
This  congress,  in  which  from  1775  onwards  all  the  colonies 
were  represented,  was  a  merely  revolutionary  body,  called  into 
existence  by  the  war  with  the  mother  country.  But  in  1776  it 
declared  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  in  1777  it  gave 
itself  a  new  legal  character  by  framing  the  "  Articles  ot  Con- 
federation and  Perpetual  Union," '  whereby  the  thirteen  States 
(as  they  then  called  themselves)  entered  into  a  "firm  league 
of  friendship  "  with  each  other,  offensive  and  defensive,  while 
declaring  that  "  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

This  Confederation,  which  was  not  ratified  by  all  the  States 
till  1781,  was  rather  a  league  than  a  national  government,  for 
it  possessed  no  central  authority  except  an  assembly  in  which 
every  State,  the  largest  and  the  smallest  alike,  had  one  vote,  and 
this  assembly  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  individual  citizens. 
There  was  no  Pederal  executive,  no  Federal  judiciary,  no 
means  of  raising  money  except  by  the  contributions  of  the 
States,  contributions  which  they  were  slow  to  render,  no  power 
of  compelling  the  obedience  either  of  States  or  individuals  to 
the  commands  of  Congress,  The  plan  corresponded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  colonists,  who  did  not  yet  deem  themselves  a 
nation,  and  who  in  their  struggle  against  the  power  of  the  British 
Crown  were  resolved  to  set  over  themselves  no  other  power,  not 
even  one  of  their  own  choosing.  But  it  worked  badly  even 
while  the  struggle  lasted,  and  after  the  immediate  danger  from 

1  Till  tbe  middle  of  last  century  tbe  name  "  AmericBTi"  seems  to  b&ve  dsnotod 
the  naitve  Indians,  as  it  does  in  Wealej-'B  hymn  "The  dark  AmerlcaoH  conTort." 
SoSirTbomaa  Browne  writes  "  As  tor  sopit ion  of  reason  and  tlie  diviner  particle 
from  drink,  tho'  American  religion  approve,  and  Pagan  piety  □[  old  bath  prao- 
tised  It,  etc."    Tbe  War  of  Independence  gave  the  word  its  present  meaning. 

*  See  theM  Atticlea  in  the  Appendix  at  tbe  end  of  tbis  volume. 
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England  had  been  removed  by  the  peace  of  1783,  it  worked  still 
worse,  and  was  in  iact,  as  Washington  said,  no  better  than  an- 
archy. The  States  were  indifferent  to  Congress  and  their 
common  concerns,  so  indifferent  that  it  was  fonnd  difficult  to 
procure  a  quorum  of  States  for  weeks  or  even  months  after  the 
day  fixed  for  meeting.  Congress  was  impotent,  and  commanded 
respect  as  little  as  obedience.  Much  distress  prevailed  in  the 
trading  States,  and  the  crude  attempts  which  some  legislatures 
made  to  remedy  the  depression  by  emitting  inconvertible  paper, 
by  constituting  other  articles  than  the  precious  metals  legal 
tender,  and  by  impeding  the  recovery  of  debts,  aggravated  the 
evil,  and  in  several  instances  led  to  seditious  outbreaks.'  The 
fortunes  of  the  country  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb  than  even  during 
the  war  with  England. 

Sad  experience  of  their  internal  difficulties,  and  of  the  con- 
tempt  with  which  foreign  governments  treated  them,  at  last  pro- 
duced a  feeling  that  some  firmer  and  closer  union  was  needed. 
A  convention  of  delegates  from  five  States  met  at  Annapolis  la 
Maryland  in  1786  to  discuss  methods  of  enabling  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  which  suffered  grievously  from  the  varying 
and  often  burdensome  regulations  imposed  by  the  several  States. 
It  drew  up  a  report  which  condemned  the  existing  state  of 
things,  declared  that  reforms  were  necessary,  and  suggested  a 
further  general  convention  in  the  following  year  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  Union  and  the  needed  amendments  in  its 
Constitution.  Congress,  to  which  the  report  had  been  pre- 
sented, approved  it,  and  recommended  the  States  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  convention,  which  should  "  revise  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  report  to  Congress  and  the  several  legis- 
latures such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when 
^reed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the 
Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 

The  Convention  thus  summoned  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the 

■  Rhode  Island  was  the  most  conspicuous  offender.  This  sioKular  little 
oommonwealth,  whose  area  is  1085  square  miles  (less  tlinii  that  of  Ayrshlm  or 
AatTlm),  is  of  all  the  Ameticnn  .Stales  that  whicii  has  furnislied  the  moat 
abundant  analogies  to  the  republics  nf  antiquity,  and  irlilcli  beat  deserves  to 
have  Its  annals  treated  of  by  a  phllosnphic  hislnrian.  The  eiampie  ot  ber 
disorders  did  much  to  brine  tlie  iiiher  Stntes  to  adopt  that  Federal  Constitntlon 
wblch  she  vas  heraelt  the  last  lo  accept. 
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14th  May  1787,  became  competent  to  proceed  to  business  on 
May  25tli,  when  seven  States  were  represented,  and  chose 
George  Washington  to  preside.  Delegates  attended  from  every 
State  but  Khode  Island,  and  among  these  delegates  was  to  be 
found  nearly  all  the  best  intellect  and  the  ripest  political  expe- 
rience the  United  States  then  contained.  The  instructions  they 
had  received  limited  their  authority  to  the  revision  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  proposing  to  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  such  improvements  as  were  required 
therein.'  Bnt  with  admirable  boldness,  boldness  doubly  admi- 
rable in  Englishmen  and  lawyers,  the  majority  ultimately  re- 
solved to  disregard  these  restrictions,  and  to  prepare  a  wholly 
new  Constitution,  to  be  considered  and  ratified  neither  by 
Congress  nor  by  the  State  legislatures,  but  by  the  peoples  of 
the  several  States. 

This  famous  assembly,  which  consisted  of  fifty-five  delegates, 
thirty-nine  of  whom  signed  the  Constitution  which  it  drafted, 
sat  nearly  five  months,  and  expended  u])ou  its  work  an  amoimt 
of  labour  and  thought  commenani-ate  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  and  the  splendour  of  the  result.  The  debates  were 
secret,  a  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  members ;  and 
it  was  well  that  they  were  secret,  for  criticism  from  without 
might  have  imperilled  a  work  which  seemed  repeatedly  on  the 
point  of  breaking  down,  so  great  were  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered from  the  divergent  sentiments  and  interests  of  different 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  larger  and  smaller  States.* 

■  ItwasstroQtrly  ur^ed  when  the  draft  Constitution  eame  up  for  ratifica- 
tion in  the  State  Conventions  tliat  Ihe  Philadelphia  Convention  had  no  power 
to  do  more  than  mnend  tlie  Articles  of  Confederntion.  To  these  objections 
Mr.  Wilson,  speaking  in  the  Feunaylvanla  Convention,  made  answer  as  fol- 
lows:—"The  bnsincsB,  we  are  lold,  which  was  inlmsted  to  tho  late  Con- 
vention was  merely  to  amend  the  prcBCnt  Articles  of  Confederation.  This 
observation  has  been  frequently  made,  and  has  often  I'ronglit  to  my  miod  a 
story  that  is  related  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  it  is  well  known  was  not  a  little  de- 
formed. It  was  customary  for  hiin  to  use  this  phrase, '  God  niend  me,'  when 
any  little  accident  happened.  One  evening  a  link  boy  was  liehtine  him  alouR, 
and  cominf!  to  a  (flitter  Ihe  boy  jumped  nimbly  over  it.  Mr.  Pope  palled  to 
him  to  turn,  adilinj.' '  God  mend  me  ! '  Thri  arch  rogne,  tuminn  to  lisht  him, 
looked  at  him  and  repealwl  'God  mend  yon!  He  would  sooner  make  half  a 
dozen  new  ones.'  This  would  apply  to  the  present  Confederation,  for  it  woald 
be  easier  to  make  another  than  to  amend  this."  — Elliot's  Debalm,  vol.  II. 
p.  iT2. 
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The  records  of  the  Convention  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington, who  in  1796  deposited  them  in  the  State  Department. 
In  1819  they  were  published  along  with  the  notes  of  the  dis- 
cussions kept  by  James  Madison  (afterwards  twice  PreBident), 
Tho  had  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of 
the  body.  From  these  othcial  records  and  notes '  the  history 
of  the  Convention  has  been  written. 

It  is  hard  to-day,  even  for  Americans,  to  realize  how  enor- 
mous those  difficulties  were.  The  Convention  had  not  only  to 
create  de  novo,  on  the  most  slender  basis  of  pre-existing  national 
institutions,  a  national  government  for  a  widely  scattered  peo- 
ple, but  they  had  in  doing  so  to  respect  the  fears  and  jealousies 
and  apparently  irreconcilable,  interests  of  thirteen  separate 
commonwealths,  to  all  of  whose  governments  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  sphere  of  action  wide  enough  to  satisfy  a  deep-rooted 
local  sentiment,  yet  not  so  wide  as  to  imperil  national  unity,' 
Well  might 'Hamilton  say  1  "The  establishment  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, in  time  of  profound  peace,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  a 

which  arooe  &ad  the  prospect  ot  rallare  that  he  proposed  Ihat  the  ConventloD, 
M  all  huniaii  means  of  obtaining  agreement  seemed  to  be  useleag,  should  open 
Its  meetings  with  prayer.  The  suggestion,  remarkable  as  coming  Irom  one 
to  well  known  tor  his  sceptical  opinions,  would  have  been  adopted  but  tor 
ihe  tear  that  the  outside  public  might  thuH  learu  bow  grave  the  position  of 
affairs  was.  Tlie  original  of  Franklin's  proposition,  written  in  bis  own  still 
clear  and  firm  hood,  with  his  note  stating  that  only  lliree  or  foui  agreed 
with  him,  is  preserved  In  tbe  State  Department  at  Washington,  where  may 
be  ttlao  seen  tbo  drait  of  the  Constitution  with  tbe  signatures  ol  the  thirty- 
nine  delegates. 

'  They  are  printed  In  the  work  called  Elliot's  Debotfi,  which  also  contains 
tbe  extremely  interesting  debates  in  some  ot  tbe  Sl&le  Conventions  which  ratl- 
3ed  the  Conatltutlon. 

For  some  lemarks  on  Constitutional  Conveotlous  in  general,  see  the  note  to 
this  chapter  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

>  The  nearest  parallels  to  sucii  a  Federal  Union  as  that  formed  in  ITBH 
were  then  to  be  tonnd  iu  tbe  AchEean  and  Lycian  Leagues,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  mere  leagues,  but  federated  nations.  Both  a,re  referred  to  liy 
the  authors  of  the  Federalitl  {see  poil),  but  their  knowledge  was  evidently 
scanty.  The  acntenesa  of  James  Wilson  had  perceived  that  tbe  two  famous 
confederations  of  modern  Europe  did  not  supply  a  model  for  America,  He 
observed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  of  1TS8:  "The  Swiss  cantons  are 
connected  only  by  alliances.  Tiie  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  an  assem- 
blage of  societies ;  but  this  assemblage  constitutes  no  new  one,  .ind  therefore 
tt  does  not  correspond  with  tiie  full  definiliou  of  a  Confederate  Republic. "  — 
Elliot's  Vebattt,  vol.  li.  p.  422.  The  Swiss  Confederation  has  now  become  a 
Republic  at  once  Federal  and  national,  resembling  iu  most  respects  its  Amerl- 
«aQ  model. 
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whole  people,  is  a  prodigy  to  the  completion  of  which  I  look 
forward  with  trembling  anxiety." '  And  well  might  he  quote 
the  words  of  David  Hmue  {Essays;  "The  Riae  of  Arts  and 
Sciences"):  "To  balance  a  large  State  or  society,  whether 
monarchical  or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of  so 
great  difficulty  that  no  human  genius,  however  comprehensive, 
is  able  by  the  mere  dint  of  reason  and  reflection  to  effect  it. 
The  judgments  of  many  must  unite  in  the  work :  experience 
must  guide  their  labour ;  time  must  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and 
the  feeling  of  inconveniences  must  correct  the  mistakes  which 
they  inevitably  fall  into  in  their  first  trials  and  experiments." 
It  was  even  a  disputable  point  whether  the  colonists  were 
already  a  nation  or  only  the  raw  material  out  of  which  a  nation 
might  be  formed.'  There  were  elements  of  unity,  there  were 
also  elements  of  diversity.  Ail  spoke  the  same  language.  All, 
except  a  few  descendents  of  Dutchmen  and  Swedes  in  New 
Tork  and  Delaware,  some  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  some 
children  of  French  Huguenots  in  New  England  and  the  middle 
States,  belonged  to  the  same  race.'  All,  except  some  Roman 
Catholics  in  Maryland,  professed  the  Protestant  religion.  Ail 
were  governed  by  the  same  English  Common  Law,  and  prized" 
it  not  only  as  the  bulwark  which  had  sheltered  their  forefathers 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Stuart  kings,  but  as  the  basis  of 
their  more  recent  claims  of  right  against  the  encroachments 
of  George  III.  and  his  colonial  officers.  In  ideas  and  habits  of 
life  there  was  less  similarity,  but  all  were  republicans,  manag- 
ing their  affairs  by  elective  legislatures,  attached  to  local  self- 
government,  and  animated  by  a  common  pride  in  their  success- 
ful resistance  to  England,  which  they  then  hated  with  a  tnie 
family  hatred,  a  hatred  to  which  her  contemptuous  treatment 
of  them  added  a  sting. 

t  FederalM,  No.  lixrr. 

'  Mr.  Wilson  said  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  of  1787 :  "  By  iulo|itini: 
this  Constitution  we  shall  become  n  nation ;  we  nre  not  now  onp.  We  Bhull 
form  B  national  rharacter:  we  are  nov  too  dependent  on  others."  He  pro- 
ceeds witli  a  remarkable  prediction  o(  tlie  influence  which  American  freedom 
wonid  Biert  upon  the  Old  World.  —  EUinfs  Debnlei,  vol.  11.  p,  020. 

•  The  Irish,  a  noticeable  element  In  North  Carolina  and  parts  of  Pennsyi- 
vniiTB,  Virginia,  and  New  Hampshire,  were  not  Catholic  CeltH  bat  Scoto-Irisb 
I'reabyterians  (rem  Ulster,  who,  animated  by  resentment  at  the  wronjw  and 
religious  persecution  they  had  suffered  at  home,  had  been  among  the  furemoat 
combatants  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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On  the  other  hand  their  geographical  position  made  eom- 
muDication  very  difficult.  The  sea  was  stormy  in  winter ;  the 
toads  were  bad;  it  took  as  long  to  travel  by  land  from  Charles- 
ton to  Boston  as  to  cross  the  ocean  to  Europe,  nor  was  the 
journey  less  dangerous.  The  wealth  of  some  States  consisted 
in  slaves,  of  others  in  shipping;  while  in  others  there  was  a 
population  of  8]nall  farmers,  charaeteristically  attached  to  old 
habits.  Manufai^ures  had  hardly  begun  to  exist.  The  senti- 
ment of  local  independence  siiowed  itself  in  intense  suspicion 
of  any  external  authority ;  and  most  parts  of  the  country  were 
so  thinly  peopled  <Siat  the  inhabitants  had  lived  practically 
without  any  government,  and  thought  that  in  creating  one  they 
would  be  forging  fetters  for  themselves.  But  while  these 
diversities  and  jealousies  made  union  difficult,  two  dangers 
were  absent  which  have  beset  the  framers  of  constitutions  for 
other  nations.  There  were  no  reactionary  conspirators  to  be 
feared,  for  every  one  prized  liberty  and  equality.  There  were 
no  questions  between  classes,  no  animosities  against  i-ank  and 
wealth,  for  rank  and  wealth  did  not  exist. 

It  was  inevitable  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Consti- 
tution, while  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  durable  central 
power,  should  pay  great  regard  to  the  existing  centrifugal 
forces.  It  was  and  remains  what  its  authors  styled  it,  emi- 
nently an  instrument  of  compromises ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful  instance  in  history  of  what  a  judicious  spirit  of 
compromise  may  effect.'  Yet  out  of  the  points  which  it  was 
for  this  reason  obliged  to  leave  unsettled  there  arose  fierce 
controversies,  which  after  two  generations,  when  accumulated 
irritation  and  incurable  misunderstanding  had  been  added  to 
the  force  of  material  interests,  burst  into  flame  in  the  War  of 
Secession. 

The  draft  Constitution  was  submitted,  as  its  last  article  pro- 
vided, to  conventions  of  the  several  States  (i.e.  bodies  spe- 
cially chosen  by  the  people  for  the  purpose)  for  ratification.     It 

>  HaTDltton  observed  of  it  in  1T88;  "Tito  result  of  the  detibenitloDS  of  all 
collertlve  bodies  must  tiec^HSAril;  be  a  compound  as  well  of  tiio  errorH  and 
prejadicee  as  of  the  fcood  sense  anil  wisdom  of  the  individuals  of  whom  they 
are  composed.  The  compacts  which  are  to  enihfacc  thirteen  distinct  States 
In  a  common  bond  of  amity  and  union  must  as  necessarily  he  a  compromise 
of  as  many  dlssimllac  interests  and  iTH'linnlioiis,  How  can  perfection  spring 
from  such  materials?"  — f'e<(eraliirr,  No.  Ixxxv. 
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was  to  come  into  effect  as  soon  as  nine  States  had  ratified,  the 
effect  of  which  would  have  been,  in  case  the  remaining  States, 
or  any  of  them,  had  rejected  it,  to  leave  such  States  standing 
alone  in  the  world,  since  the  old  Confederation  was  of  course 
superseded  and  annihilated.  Fortunately  all  the  States  did 
eventually  ratify  the  new  Constitution,  but  two  of  the  most 
important,  Virginia  and  New  York,^  did  not  do  so  till  the  mid- 
dle of  1788,  after  nine  others  had  already  accepted  it;  and 
two,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  at  first  refused,  and 
only  consented  to  enter  the  new  Union  more  than  a  year  later, 
when  the  government  it  had  created  had  already  come  into 
operation. 

There  was  a  struggle  everywhere  over  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  a  struggle  presaging  the  birth  of  the  two 
great  parties  that  for  many  years  divided  the  American 
people.  The  chief  source  of  hostility  was  the  belief  that  a 
strong  central  government  endangered  both  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  liberties  of  the  individual  citizen.  Freedom,  it 
was  declared,  would  perish,  freedom  rescued  from  George  III. 
would  perish  at  the  hands  of  her  own  children.*  Consolida- 
tion (for  the  word  centralization  had  not  yet  been  invented) 
would  extinguish  the  State  governments  and  the  local  institu- 
tions they  protected.  The  feeling  was  very  bitter,  and  in  some 
States,  notably  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  the  majorities 
were  dangerously  narrow.  Had  the  decision  been  left  to  what 
is  now  called  "  the  voice  of  the  people,"  that  is,  to  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  all  over  the  country,  voting  at  the  polls,  the  voice 
of  the  people  would  probably  have  pronounced  against  the 
Constitution,  and  this  would  have  been  still  more  likely  if  the 
question  had  been  voted  on  everywhere  upon  the  same  day, 
seeing  that  several   doubtful  States  were  influenced  by  the 

1  Virginia  was  then  much  the  largest  State  (population  in  1790,  747,610). 
New  York  was  reckoned  among  the  smaller  Sfates  (population  340,120)  but 
her  central  geographical  position  made  her  adhesion  extremely  important. 

2  In  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1788  Mr.  Nason  delivered  himself  of 
the  following  pathetic  appeal :  "And  here,  sir,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  this 
honourable  body  to  permit  me  to  make  a  short  apostrophe  to  Liberty.  O  Lib- 
erty, thou  greatest  good  !  thou  fairest  property !  with  thee  I  wish  to  live — 
with  thee  I  wish  to  die  !  Pardon  me  if  I  drop  a  tear  on  the  peril  to  which  she 
is  exposed.  I  cannot,  sir,  see  this  highest  of  jewels  tarnished  — a  jewel  worth 
ten  thousand  worlds;  and  shall  we  part  with  it  so  soon?  Oh  no.*'  —  ^lliot'f 
Debates,  ii.  133. 
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approval  which  other  States  ha«i  already  given.  But  the  mod- 
em "  plebiscital  "  method  of  taking  the  popular  judgment  had 
not  been  invented.  The  question  was  referred  to  conventions 
in  the  seveFal  States.  The  conventions  were  composed  of  able 
men,  who  listened  to  thoughtful  arguments,  and  were  themselves 
influenced  by  the  authority  of  their  leaders.  The  counsels 
of  the  wise  prevailed  over  the  prepossessions  of  the  multitude. 
Yet  these  counsels  would  hardly  have  prevailed  but  for  a 
cause  which  is  apt  to  be  now  overlooked.  This  was  the  dread 
of  foreign  powers.^  The  United  States  had  at  that  time  two 
European  monarchies,  Spain  and  England,  as  its  neighbours  on 
the  American  continent.  France  had  lately  held  territories  to 
the  north  of  them  in  Canada,  and  to  the  south  and  west  of 
them  in  Louisiana.'  She  had  been  their  ally  against  England, 
she  became  in  a  few  years  again  the  owner  of  territories  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  fear  of  foreign  interference,  the  sense 
of  weakness,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  against  the  mUitaiy 
monarchies  of  Europe,  was  constantly  before  the  mind  of 
American  statesmen,  and  made  them  anxious  to  secure  at  all 
hazards  a  national  government  capable  of  raising  an  army  and 
navy,  and  of  speaking  with  authority  on  behalf  of  the  new 
republic.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  danger  of  European  aggres- 
sion or  complications  was  far  more  felt  in  the  United  States 
from  1783  down  til!  about  1820,  than  it  has  been  during  the 
last  half  century  when  steam  has  brought  Europe  five  times 
nearer  than  it  then  was. 

Several  of  the  conventions  which  ratified  the  Constitution 
accompanied  their  acceptance  with  an  earnest  recommendation 
of  various  amendments  to  it,  amendments  designed  to  meet 
the  fears  of  those  who  thought  that  it  encroached  too  far  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  people.     Some  of  these  were  adopted,  im- 

'  The  other  chief  pause  was  the  eciniinnic  (tistress  and  Injury  In  trade  con- 
■eqn? Dt  on  Cbo  disorKanlzrvd  roiiillllon  ut  sever.il  Sliites,  See  tlie  nhKenHtlons 
of  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  (Elliofs  ])cbi<te».  ii.  R'M).  He 
shows  cliat  the  caso  van  aim  nf  necnsstty,  and  windu  up  with  tho  rpiuark, 
"The  argument  of  necessity  \»  the  patriot's  defence  as  well  an  the  tyrant's 
plea." 

^The  vast  territory  then  called  Louisiana  was  tmnaferrpd  liy  Fmnee  Co 
Spain  in  17H2.  but  Siianish  Kovemmpnt  wa»  not  estahlisherl  there  till  17»9.  It 
was  cmled  by  Spain  to  France  in  1800,  and  purcliaacd  by  the  United  States 
from  Napoleon  in  1803.  3i>aln  had  originally  held  Florida,  coded  it  to  Britain 
Id  1T63,  received  it  back  In  1TS3,  and  in  1819  sold  It  to  the  United  States. 
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mediately  after  the  original  instrument  had  come  into  force, 
by  the  method  it  prescribes,  viz.  a  two-thirds  majority  in  Con- 
gress and  a  majority  in  three-fourths  of  the  States.  They  are 
tlie  amendments  of  1791,  ten  in  number,  and  they  constitute 
what  the  Americans,  following  a  venerable  English  precedent, 
call  a  Bill  or  Declaration  of  £ights. 

The  Constitution  of  1789'  deserves  the  veneration  with 
which  the  Americans  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  It  is 
true  that  many  criticisms  have  been  passed  upon  its  arrange- 
ment, upon  its  omissions,  upon  the  artificial  character  of  some 
of  the  institutions  it  creates.  Recognizing  slavery  as  an  insti- 
tution  existing  in  some  States,  and  not  expressly  negativing 
the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  it  has  been 
charged  with  having  contained  the  germ  of  civil  war,  though 
that  germ  took  seventy  years  to  come  to  maturity.  And  what- 
ever success  it  has  attained  must  be  in  large  measure  ascribed 
to  the  political  genius,  ripened  by  long  experience,  of  the 
Anglo -American  race,  by  whom  it  has  been  worked,  and  who 
might  have  managed  to  work  even  a  worse  drawn  instrument. 
Yet,  after  all  deductions,  it  ranks  above  every  other  written 
constitution  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  its  scheme,  its  adap- 
tation to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  the  simplicity,  brevity, 
and  precision  of  its  language,  its  judicious  mixture  of  definite- 
ness  in  principle  with  elasticity  in  detaUs.'  One  is  therefore 
induced  to  ask,  before  proceeding  to  examine  it,  to  what  causes, 
over  and  above  the  capacity  of  its  authors,  and  the  patient  toil 
they  bestowed  upon  it,  these  merits  are  due,  or  in  other  words, 
what  were  the  materials  at  the  command  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  for  the  achievement  of  so  great  an  enterprise  as  the 

>  One  may  caiO  the  Constitution  after  either  the  jeai  1T8T,  vihea  It  was 
drafted,  or  the  yesr  1T88,  when  it  was  accepted  by  the  requisite  number  of 
Slates,  (ir  the  year  17Sa,  when  It  took  (utl  effect,  the  Congress  ot  the  Confed- 
eration having  tixed  the  Urst  Wednesday  in  March  in  that  year  as  the  day 
when  it  sbould  come  into  force.  The  year  17B!t  haa  the  ndvanlaRO  of  being 
easily  remembered,  because  it  coincides  with  tlie  befnnning  of  the  great  revo- 
lutionary movements  ot  modern  Europe.  The  Confederation  may  be  tftkeu 
to  have  expired  with  the  expiry  of  its  Congress,  and  its  Congress  died  for  want 
of  a  quorum. 

>  The  literary  Bost«nlans  lai<l  hold  at  once  of  its  style  as  proper  for  admln- 
tion.  Mr.  Ames  s.tiit  in  thi'  Massachusetts  Convention  of  ITSH,  "Considered 
merely  as  a  literary  performance,  the  Constituiion  is  an  honour  (o  our  country. 
Legislators  have  at  length  pondesoended  to  speak  the  languageot  philosophy." 
—  EUlof8Ce6(i(e»,  11.66. 
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creation  of  a  nation  by  meanB  of  an  instrument  of  government. 
The  American  Constitution  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
everjfthing  which  has  power  to  win  the  obedience  and  respect 
of  men  must  have  its  roots  deep  in  the  past,  and  that  the  more 
slowly  every  institution  has  grown,  so  much  the  more  enduring 
ia  it  likely  to  prove.  There  is  little  in  this  Constitution  that 
is  absolutely  new.  There  is  much  that  is  as  old  as  Magna 
Charta. 

The  men  of  the  Convention  had  the  experience  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution.  That  Constitution,  very  different  then  from 
what  it  is  now,  was  even  then  not  quite  what  they  thought  it. 
Their  view  was  tinged  not  only  by  recollections  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  King  George  the  Third,  an  influence  due  to  transi- 
tory causes,  but  which  made  them  overrate  its  monarchical  ele- 
ment,' but  also  by  the  presentation  of  it  which  they  found  in 
the  work  of  Mi.  Justice  Blackstone.  He,  as  was  natural  in  a 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  letters,  described  rather  its  theory  than  its 
practice,  and  its  theory  was  many  years  behind  its  practice. 
The  powers  and  functions  of  the  cabinet,  the  overmastering 
force  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  intimate  connection 
between  legislation  and  administration,  these  which  are  to  us 
now  the  main  cliaracteristies  of  tlie  English  Constitution  were 
still  far  from  fully  developed.  But  in  other  points  of  fimda^ 
mental  importance  they  appreciated  and  turned  to  excellent 
account  its  spirit  and  methods. 

They  had  for  their  oracle  of  political  philosophy  the  treatise 
of  Montesquieu  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  which,  published  anony- 
mously at  Geneva  forty  years  before,  had  won  its  way  to  an 
immense  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Montesquieu, 
contrasting  the  private  as  well  aa  public  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen with  the  despotism  of  Continental  Europe,  had  taken 
the  Constitution  of  England  as  his  model  system,  and  had 
ascribed  its  merits  to  the  division  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  functions  which  he  discovered  in  it,  and  to  the  system 
of  cheeks  and  balances  whereby  its  equilibrium  seemed  to  be 
preserved.     No  general  principle  of  politics  laid  such  hold  on 

'  There  is  a  tenrtoncy  in  coloniets  to  over-estimate  the  ImporlancB  of  (he 
Crown,  whose  conHpiciiouB  position  aa  tho  authority  pommoii  to  tlie  wlicile 
empire  makes  It  an  object  of  special  interest  nod  respect  lo  [wmons  liviug 
at  a  distance.  It  tonc:liea  their  imagiiiBtluii,  whereas  assemblies  excite  their 
eriUciim. 
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the  constitution-makers  and  statesmen  of  America  as  the 
dogma  that  the  separation  of  these  three  functions  is  essen- 
tial to  freedom.  It  had  already  been  made  the  groundwork 
of  several  State  constitutions.  It  is  always  reappearing  in 
their  writings :  it  waa  never  absent  from  their  thoughts.  Of 
the  supposed  influence  of  other  Continental  authors  such  as 
Bousseau,  or  even  of  English  thinkers  such  as  Burke,  there  are 
few  direct  traces  in  the  Federal  Constitution  or  in  the  classical 
contemporaneous  commentary  on  and  defence  of  it'  which  we 
owe  to  the  genius  of  Hamilton  and  his  less  famous  coadjutors, 
Madison  and  Jay.  But  we  need  only  turn  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  original  constitutions  of  the  States,  par- 
ticularly the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780,  to  perceive 
that  abstract  theories  regarding  human  rights  had  laid  firm 
hold  on  the  national  mind.  Sucti  theories  naturally  expanded 
with  the  practice  of  republican  government,  and  have  at  various 
times  been  extremely  potent  factors  in  American  history.  But 
the  influence  of  France  and  her  philosophers  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  years  succeeding  1789,  when  JefEerson,  who  was  fortu- 
nately absent  in  Paris  during  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
headed  the  democratic  propaganda. 

Further,  they  had  the  experience  of  their  colonial  and  State 
governments,  and  especially,  for  this  was  freshest  and  most  in 
point,  the  experience  ^f  the  working  of  the  State  Constitutions, 
framed  at  or  since  the  date  when  the  colonies  threw  off  their 
English  allegiance.  Many  of  the  Philadelphia  delegates  had 
joined  in  preparing  these  instruments :  all  had  been  able  to 
watch  and  test  their  operation.  They  compared  notes  as  to  the 
merits,  tested  by  practice,  of  the  devices  which  their  States  had 
respectively  adopted.  They  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
knowing  written  or  rigid  constitutions  in  the  concrete ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  comprehending  how  a  system  of  government  actually 
moves  and  plays  under  the  control  of  a  mass  of  statutory  pro- 
visions defining  and  limiting  the  powers  of  its  several  organs. 
The  so-called  Constitution  of  England  consists  largely  of 
customs,  precedents,  traditions,  understandings,  often  vj^ue 
and  always  flexible.     It  was  quite  a  different  thing,  and  for  the 

'  7^8  Federalist,  a.  wricB  nt  papers  published  in  tlie  New  York  nenspapers 
in  advocar]'  of  tlin  FiHlvrnl  ConAttiiiiion  n-hen  the  question  ol  accepting  it  was 
aomiiig  belore  tlie  Nen  York  State  Couventiou. 
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purpose  of  making  a  constitution  for  the  American  nation  an 
even  more  important  thing,  to  have  lived  under  and  learnt  to 
work  sjratems  determined  by  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  a  single 
document  having  the  full  force  of  law,  for  this  experience 
taught  them  how  much  might  safely  be  included  in  such  a 
document,  and  how  far  room  must  be  left  under  it  for  unpre- 
dictable emergencies  and  unavoidable  development. 

Lastly,  they  had  in  the  principle  of  the  English  common 
law  that  an  act  done  By  any  official  person  or  law-making  body 
beyond  his  or  its  legal  competence  is  simply  void,  a  key  to 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  variety  of 
authorities  not  subordinate  to  one  another,  but  each  supreme 
in  ita  own  defined  sphere.  The  application  of  this  principle 
made  it  possible  not  only  to  create  a  National  government  which 
should  leave  free  scope  for  the  working  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, but  also  so  to  divide  the  powers  of  the  National  govern- 
ment among  various  persons  and  bodies  as  that  none  should 
absorb  or  overbear  the  others.  By  what  machinery  these 
objects  were  attained  wQl  appear  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  effect  of  a  written  or  rigid  constitution  embodying  a  funda^ 
mental  law,  and  the  functions  of  the  judiciary  in  expounding 
and  applying  such  a  law.* 

1  See  poll,  Chftpten  XSm.  ftnd  ZXXm. 


CHAPTER  IV 

NATUSE  OF   THE   FEDEBAI,  fiOTEENMBKT 

The  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  of  1789  made  the  Amei 
can  people  a  nation.  It  turned  what  had  been  a  League  < 
States  into  a  Federal  State,  by  giving  it  a  National  Gover 
ment  with  a  direct  authority  over  all  citizens.  But  as  th 
national  government  vras  not  to  supersede  the  governments  i 
the  States,  the  problem  which  the  Constitution-makers  hi 
to  solve  was  two-fold.  They  had  to  create  a  central  gover 
ment.  They  had  also  to  determine  the  relations  of  this  ce 
tral  government  to  the  States  as  well  as  to  the  individu 
citizen.  An  exposition  of  the  Constitution  and  criticism  of  i 
working  must  therefore  deal  with  it  in  these  two  aspects,  as 
system  of  national  government  b\iilt  up  of  executive  powe 
and  legislative  bodies,  like  the  monarchy  of  England  or  tl 
republic  of  France,  and  as  a  Federal  system  linking  togethi 
and  regulating  the  relations  of  a  number  of  commonwealtl 
which  are  for  certain  purposes,  but  for  certain  puri>oses  onl 
subordinated  to  it.  It  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  these  tv 
aspects  are  kept  distinct;  and  the  most  convenient  course  wi 
be  to  begin  with  the  former,  and  first  to  describe  the  America 
system  as  a  National  system,  leaving  its  Federal  character  fi 
the  moment  on  one  side. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Constitution  do> 
not  profess  to  be  a  complete  scheme  of  government,  creatii 
organs  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  functions  and  duties  whi< 
a  civilized  community  imdertakes.  It  presupposes  the  Sta 
governments.  It  assumes  their  existence,  their  wide  and  co 
stant  activity.  It  is  a  scheme  designed  to  provide  for  the  di 
charge  of  such  and  so  many  functions  of  government  as  tl 
States  did  not,  and  indeed  could  not.  or  at  any  rate  could  ni 
adequately,  possess  and  discharge.    It  is  therefore,  so  to  spea 
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the  complement  and  ciown  of  the  State  Constitutions,  which 
must  be  read  along  with  it  and  into  it  in  order  to  make  it  cover 
the  whole  field  of  civil  government,  as  do  the  Constitutions  of 
such  countries  as  France,  Belgium,  Italy.  _ 

The  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions  for 
which  the  Federal  Constitution  provides  are  those  relating  to 
matters  which  must  be  deemed  common  to  the  whole  nation, 
either  because  all  the  parts  of  the  nation  are  alike  interested 
in  them,  or  because  it  is  only  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  that 
they  can  be  satisfactorily  undertaken.  The  chief  of  these  . 
common  or  national  matters  are '  — 

War  and  peace :  treaties  and  foreign  relations  generally. 

Army  and  navy. 

Federal  courts  of  justice. 

Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

Currency. 

Copyright  and  patents. 

The  post-office  and  post  roads. 

Taxation  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  for  the  general 

support  of  the  Government. 
The  protection  of  citizens  against  unjust  or  discriminating 

legislation  by  any  State.* 

This  list  includes  the  subjects  upon  which  the  national  legis- 
lature has  the  right  to  legislate,  the  national  executive  to 
enforce  the  Federal  laws  and  generally  to  aet  in  defence  of 
national  interests,  the  national  judiciary  to  adjudicate.  All 
other  legislation  and  administration  is  left  to  the  several 
States,  without  power  of  interference  by  the  Federal  legisla- 
ture or  Federal  executive. 

Such  then  being  the  sphere  of  the  National  government,  let 
us  see  in  what  manner  it  is  constituted,  of  what  departments 
it  consists. 

I  The  tall  list  will  1>e  found  in  tlie  Conntitntion,  Art.  I.  S  S  (priotcd  In  the 
Appandii),  witli  wlilcli  may  lie  nnmpBred  tiie  British  North  Amarioft  Act  ISST 
(30  and  31  Vict.  cap.  S),  and  tlie  Fetleml  Cuuiirll  of  Australasia  Act  I88G  (48 
and  49  Vict.  cap.  fiO),  the  Swlsn  Constitution  of  1«74  (Arts.  S,  22,  30,  42,  M,  IH, 
61-70),  and  the  intprestlng  Jraft  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  ot  Austra- 
lia, prepared  l)?  the  .Sydney  Conveution  of  ISUl. 

3  Aniendiiieut«  xiv.  and  zv. 

VOL.1  D 
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The  framers  of  this  government  set  before  themselves  four 
objects  as  essential  to  its  excellence,  viz.  — 

Its  vigour  and  efficiency. 

The  independenue  of  eauh  of  its  departments  (as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  penoaDency  of  its  form). 
Its  dependence  on  the  people. 
The  security  under  it  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  first  of  these  objects  they  sought  by  creating  a  strong 
executive,  the  second  by  separating  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers  from  one  another,  and  by  the  contrivance 
of  various  checks  and  balances,  the  third  by  making  all  authorir 
ties  elective  and  elections  frequent,  the  fourth  both  by  the 
checks  and  balances  aforesaid,  so  arranged  as  to  restrain  any 
one  department  from  tyranny,  and  by  placing  certain  r^hta  of 
the  citizen  under  the  protection  of  the  written  Constitution. 

They  had  neither  the  rashness  nor  the  capacity  necessary  for 
constructing  a  Constitution  a  priori.  There  is  wonderfully  little 
genuine  inventiveness  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  least  of  all  has 
been  shown  in  the  sphere  of  political  institutions.  These  men, 
practical  politicians  who  knew  how  infinitely  difficult  a  business 
government  is,  desired  no  liold  experiments.  They  preferred, 
so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  walk  in  the  old  paths,  to 
follow  methods  which  experience  had  tested.'  Accordingly 
they  started  from  the  system  on  which  their  own  colonial  gov- 
ernments, and  afterwards  their  State  governments,  had  been 
conducted.  This  system  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
British  Constitution ;  and  in  so  far  it  may  with  truth  be  said 
that  the  British  Constitution  became  a  model  for  the  new 
national  government.  They  held  England  to  be  the  freest  and 
best-governed  country  in  the  world,  biit  were  resolved  to  avoid 
the  weak  points  which  had  enabled  King  George  III.  to  play 
the  tyrant,  and  which  rendered  English  liberty,  as  they  thought, 

'  Mr.  Lowell  has  Raid  with  equal  point  and  troth  of  the  man  of  the  Conven- 
Mon:  "They  bod  a  profound  diabeliet  In  theory  and  knew  better  than  to 
commit  the  folly  of  breaklne  with  the  past.  They  were  rot  seduced  hy  the 
French  fallacy  that  a  ncn  system  oF  GoTernment  conM  be  ordered  like  a  new 
■■lit  of  clothes.  They  wonld  as  soon  have  thoucht  of  orderlnar  a  anlt  of  flei4i 
and  skin.  It  is  only  on  the  roarinK  loom  of  time  that  the  stuff  is  woven  fof 
such  a  vesture  n(  their  thoneht  and  eTperience  as  they  were  meditating."  — 
AddreM  on  Democracy,  delivered  Oct.  6, 1SB4. 
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fax  inferior  to  thivt  which  the  constitutions  of  their  own  States 
secured.  With  this  venerable  mother,  and  these  children,  bet- 
ter in  their  judgment  than  the  mother,  before  their  eyes,  they 
created  an  executive  magistrate,  the  President,  on  the  model  of 
the  State  Governor,  and  of  the  British  Crown.  They  created  a 
legislature  of  two  Houses,  Congress,  on  the  model  of  the  two 
Houses  of  their  State  legislatures,  and  of  the  British  Parliar 
ment.  And  following  the  precedent  of  the  British  judges,  irre- 
movable except  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament  combined,  they 
created  a  judiciary  appointed  for  life,  and  irremovable  save  by 
impeachment.* 

In  these  great  matters,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  lesser 
matters,  they  copied  uot  so  much  the  Constitution  of  England 
as  the  Constitutions  of  their  several  States,  in  which,  as  was 
natural,  many  features  of  the  English  Constitution  had  been 
embodied.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  nearly  every  provision 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  has  worked  well  is  one  bor- 
rowed from  or  suggested  by  some  State  constitution;  nearly 
every  provision  that  has  worked  badly  is  one  which  tie  Con- 
vention, for  want  of  a  precedent,  was  obliged  to  devise  for  itself. 
To  insist  on  this  is  not  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  that  illus- 
trious body,  for  if  we  are  to  credit  them  with  less  inventiveness 
than  has  sometimes  been  claimed  for  them,  we  must  also  credit 
tiiem  with  a  double  portion  of  the  wisdom  which  prefers  experi- 
ence to  a  priori  theory,  and  the  sagacity  which  selects  the  best 
materials  from  a  mass  placed  before  i^  aptly  combining  them 
to  form  a  new  structure.* 

Of  minor  divei^nces  between  their  work  and  the  British 
Constitution  I  shall  speak  subsequently.  But  one  profound 
difference  must  be  noted  here.  The  British  Parliament  had 
always  been,  was  then,  and  remains  now,  a  sovereign  and  con- 
stituent assembly.  It  can  make  and  unmake  any  and  every 
law,  change  the  form  of  government  or  the  succession  to  the 
otown,  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice,  extinguish  the  most 

1  HinoT  diffpreoces  between  the  Entlish  niid  Amerioan  systemB  are  thnt  the 
American  Federal  Jtidee  in  nppointed  Ity  Iho  President,  "  with  tlia  advice  and 
connent  of  th"  Senate."  an  Knelish  liidee  by  the  Crown  nlone:  an  American 
Jadge  is  Impeachable  hy  the  Honse  of  ReprraentntiTea,  and  tried  by  the  Senate. 
an  English  jiidge  la  romnvahle  by  the  Crown  on  an  addrewi  \<J  both  Houses. 

*  Sea  note  to  thla  c;hapter  in  the  Appendix  for  further  remarks  on  the  influ- 
CDM  of  the  State  ConBtitutlons. 
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sacred  private  rights  of  the  citizen.  Between  it  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large  there  is  no  legal  distinctiun,  because  tlie  whole  plen- 
itude of  the  people's  rights  and  powers  resides  in  it,  juBt  as  if 
the  whole  nation  were  present  within  the  chamber  where  it  site. 
In  point  of  legal  theory  it  is  the  nation,  being  the  historical 
successor  of  the  Folk  Moot  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers.  Both 
practically  and  legally,  it  is  to-day  the  only  and  the  sufficient 
depository  of  the  autliority  of  the  nation;  and  is  therefore, 
within  the  sphere  of  law,  irresponsible  and  omnipotent. 

In  the  American  system  there  exists  no  such  body.  Not 
merely  Congress  alone,  but  also  Congress  and  the  President 
conjoined,  are  subject  to  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  move  a 
step  outside  the  circle  which  the  Constitution  has  drawn  around 
them.  If  they  do,  they  transgress  the  law  and  exceed  their 
powers.  Such  acts  as  they  may  do  in  excess  of  their  powers 
are  void,  and  may  be,  indeed  ought  to  be,  treated  as  void  by  the 
meanest  citizen.  The  only  power  which  is  ultimately  sovereign, 
as  the  British  Parliament  is  always  and  directly  sovereign,  is 
the  people  of  the  States,  acting  in  the  manner  pi-escribed  by  Uie 
Constitution,  and  ca]jable  in  that  manner  of  passing  any  law 
whatever  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

This  fundamental  divergence  from  the  British  system  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  forced  npon  the  men  of  1787  by 
the  necessity,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  several 
States,  of  limiting  the  competence  of  the  national  government.' 
But  even  supposing  there  had  been  no  States  to  be  protected, 
the  jealousy  which  the  American  people  felt  of  those  whom  they 
chose  to  goveiii  tliem,  their  fear  lest  one  power  in  the  govern- 
ment should  absorb  the  rest,  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  pri- 
mordial rights  of  the  citizens  from  attack,  either  by  magistrate 
or  by  legislature,  would  doubtless  have  led,  as  happened  with 
the  earlier  constitutions  of  revolutionary  France,  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  supreme  constitution  or  funcUmental  uistrument  of 
government,  placed  above  and  controlling  the  national  legis- 
lature itself.  They  had  already  sucli  fimdamental  instrument 
in  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  which  ha<l  passed  into  the  con- 

1  It  1b  otti'n  .iHauini'd  by  wrili'ra  on  constitutional  siibjects  that  a  Federal 
Qovt^mniBtit  preBUiiiKKii'S  il  wrlttpii  or  Kljiiil  coiixtiliilion.  Thia  la  out  neoes- 
sarilf  HO.  Tticre  may  liv,  ami  linvu  Ikvii,  fHdtrmtioiia  nith  no  fundamental 
Inw  uDBltprnbli!  by  tliu  usual  legislative  uutliorlty.  Tlie  Acluewa  League  bad 
apparently  noue. 
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stitutions  of  the  several  States ;  and  they  would  certainly  have 
followed,  in  creating  their  national  constitution,  a  precedent 
which  they  deemed  ao  precious. 

The  subjection  of  all  the  ordinary  authorities  and  organs  of 
government  to  a  supremts  instrument  expressing  tlie  will  of  the 
sovereign  people,  and  capable  of  being  altered  by  them  only, 
has  been  usually  deemed  the  moat  remarkable  novelty  of  the 
American  system.  But  it  is  merely  an  application  to  the  wider 
sphere  of  the  nation,  of  a  plan  approved  by  the  experience  of 
the  several  States.  Ajidthe  plan  had,  in  these  States,  been  the 
outcome  rather  of  a  slow  course  of  historical  development  than 
of  conscious  determination  taken  at  any  one  point  of  their  prog- 
ress from  petty  settlements  to  powerful  republics.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  well  be  that  the  minds  of  the  leaders  who  guided 
this  development  were  to  some  extent  influenced  and  inspired 
by  recollections  of  the  English  Commonwealth  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  had  seen  the  establishment,  though  for 
a  brief  space  only,  of  a  genuine  supreme  or  rigid  constitution,  in 
the  form  of  the  famous  Instrument  of  Government  of  a.d.  1653, 
and  some  of  whose  sages  had  listened  to  the  discourses  in  which 
James  Harrington,  one  of  the  most  prescient  minds  of  that 
great  ^e,  showed  the  necessity  for  such  a  constitution,  and 
laid  down  its  principles,  suggesting  that,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
higher  authority,  it  should  be  subscribed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  departments  of 
the  National  Government.  It  will  be  simplest  to  treat  of  each 
separately,  and  then  to  examine  the  relations  of  each  to  the 
others,  reserving  for  subsequent  chapters  an  account  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  National  Government  as  a  whole  to  the  several 
States. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE     PREBlDEIfT 

EvBBT  one  who  undertakes  to  describe  the  American  aystem 
of  government  is  obliged  to  follow  the  American  diviaion  of  it 
into  the  three  departments  —  Executive,  Legislative,  Judicial. 
I  begin  with  the  executive,  as  the  simplest  of  the  three. 

The  President  is  the  creation  of  the  Constitution  of  1789. 
Under  the  Confederition  there  was  only  a  presiding  officer  of 
Congress,  but  no  head  of  the  nation. 

Why  was  it  thought  necessary  to  have  a  President  at  all  ? 
The  fear  of  monarchy,  of  a  strong  govemmeut,  of  a  centralized 
government,  prevailed  widely  in  1787.  George  III.  was  an 
object  of  hatred :  he  remained  a  bogey  to  succeeding  genera^ 
tions  of  American  children.  The  Convention  found  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  devise  a  satisfactory  method  of  choosing  the 
President,  nor  has  the  method  they  a*lopte(l  proved  satisfactory. 
That  a  single  head  is  not  necessary  to  a  republic  might  have 
been  suggested  to  the  Americans  by  those  ancient  examples  to 
which  they  loved  to  recur.  The  experience  of  modem  Switzer- 
land has  made  it  still  more  obvious  to  us  now.  Yet  it  was 
settled  very  early  in  tlie  debates  of  1787  that  the  central  execu- 
tive authority  must  be  vested  in  one  person ;  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  draft  Constitution,  while  quarrelling  with  his 
powers,  did  not  accuse  his  existence. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  not  so  nmch  in  a  wish  to 
reproduce  the  British  Constitution  as  in  the  familiarity  of  the 
Americans,  as  citizens  of  the  several  States,  with  the  office  of 
State  governor  (in  some  States  then  called  President)  and  in 
their  disgust  with  the  feebleness  whii;h  Congress  had  shown 
under  the  Confederation  in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  and,  after 
peace  was  concluded,  of  the  general  business. of  the  country. 
Opinion  called  for  a  man,  because  an  assembly  had  been  found 
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to  lack  promptitude  and  vigour.  And  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  alarms  felt  as  to  the  danger  from  one  man's  predomi- 
nance were  lai^lj  allayed  by  the  presence  of  George  Washing- 
ton. Even  while  the  debates  were  proceeding,  every  one  must 
have  thought  of  him  as  the  proper  person  to  preside  over  the 
Union  as  he  was  then  presiding  over  the  Convention.  The 
creation  of  the  office  would  seem  justified  by  the  existence  of 
a  person  exactly  fitted  to  fill  it,  one  whose  established  influence 
and  ripe  judgment  would  repair  the  faults  then  supposed  to 
be  characteristic  of  democracy,  its  impulsiveness,  its  want  of 
respect  for  authority,  its  incapacity  for  pursuing  a  consistent 
line  of  action. 

Hamilton  felt  so  strongly  the  need  for  having  a  vigorous  ex- 
ecutive who  could  maintain  a  continuous  policy,  as  to  suggest 
that  the  head  of  the  state  should  be  appointed  for  good  behav- 
iour, i.e.  for  life,  subject  to  removal  by  impeaehment.  The 
idea  was  disapproved,  though  it  received  the  support  of  persons 
so  democratically -minded  as  Madison  and  Edmund  Randolph ; 
but  nearly  all  sensible  men,  including  many  who  thought  better 
of  democracy  than  Hamilton  himself  did,  admitted  that  the  risks 
of  foreign  war,  risks  infinitely  more  serious  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Republic  than  they  have  subsequently  proved,  required  the 
concentration  of  executive  powei-s  into  a  single  hand.  And  the 
fact  that  in  every  one  of  their  commonwealths  there  existed  an 
officer  in  whom  the  State  constitution  vested  executive  author- 
ity, balancing  him  against  the  State  legislature,  made  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  chief  magistrate  seem  the  obvious  course. 

Assuming  that  there  was  to  be  such  a  magistrate,  the  states- 
men of  the  Convention,  like  the  solid  practical  men  they  were, 
did  not  try  to  construct  him  out  of  their  own  brains,  but  looked 
to  some  existing  models.  They  therefore  made  an  enlai^d 
copy  of  the  State  Governor,  or  to  put  the  same  thing  differently, 
a  reduced  and  improved  copy  of  the  English  king.  He  is  George 
III.  shorn  of  a  part  of  his  prerogative  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Senate  in  treaties  and  appointments,  of  another  part  by  the 
restriction  of  his  action  to  Federal  affairs,  while  liis  dignity  as 
well  as  his  influence  are  diminished  by  his  holding  office  for  four 
years  instead  of  for  life.'    His  salary  is  too  small  to  permit  him 
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either  to  maintain  a  Court  or  to  corrupt  the  legislature ;  nor 
can  he  seduce  the  virtue  of  the  citizens  by  the  gift  of  titles  of 
nobility,  for  such  titles  are  altogether  forbidden.  Subject  to 
these  precautions,  he  was  meant  by  the  constitution-frameis 
to  resemble  the  State  governor  and  the  British  king,  not  only 
in  being  the  head  of  the  executive,  but  in  standing  apart  from 
and  above  political  parties.  He  was  to  represent  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  as  the  governor  represented  the  State  commonwealth. 
The  independence  of  his  position,  with  nothing  either  to  gain 
or  to  fear  from  Congress,  v/ould,  it  was  hoped,  set  him  free  to 
think  only  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

This  idea  appears  in  tlie  method  provided  for  the  election 
of  a  President  To  have  left  the  choice  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate to  a  direct  popular  vote  over  the  whole  coimtry  would 
have  raised  a  dangerous  excitement,  and  would  have  given  too 
much  encouragement  to  candidates  of  merely  popular  gifts. 
To  have  entrusted  it  to  Congress  would  have  not  only  sub- 
jected the  executive  to  the  legislature  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  requires  these  departments  to  be  kept  distinct,  but 
have  tended  to  make  him  the  creature  of  one  particular  faction 
instead  of  the  choice  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  device  of  a 
double  election  was  adopted,  perhaps  with  a  faint  reminiscence 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  Doge  was  then  still  chosen  at 
Venice  and  the  Roman  Emperor  in  Germany.  The  Constitution 
directs  each  State  to  choose  a  number  of  presidential  electors 
equal  to  the  number  of  its  representatives  iu  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Some  weeks  later,  these  electors  meet  in  each  State 
on  a  day  fixed  by  law,  and  give  their  votes  in  writing  for  the 
President  and  Vice-President.'  The  votes  are  transmitted, 
sealed  up,  to  the  capital  and  there  opened  by  the  president  of 

short  daraticin  of  bis  power,  bat  also  by  the  existrnra  of  itDother  consul  irith 
eqoal  powers.  So  the  Americans  hopeil  to  restrain  Ihcir  Prenldeiit  not  merely 
by  the  shortness  of  liis  trrm,  hut  aliio  hy  diminishing  the  power  which  they 
left  to  him ;  and  this  tliey  did  by  setting  up  anotlier  aulliority  to  wliich  they 
entnisted  certain  executive  functions,  making;  its  consent  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  certain  classes  of  the  President's  execntlve  acts.  This  is  the 
Senate,  whereof  more  anon. 

'  Originally  the  person  who  received  most  votes  was  deemed  to  have  been 
chosen  President,  and  the  person  who  Htood  second,  Vice-President.  This  led 
to  confusion,  and  was  arcordinKly  altered  by  the  twelfth  constitutional  amend- 
ment, adopted  in  ISOj,  wiiich  provides  that  the  President  and  Viee-Preaident 
•hall  be  voted  for  separately. 
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the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  and  counted.  To 
preserve  the  electors  from  the  influence  of  faction,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  they  shall  not  be  members  of  Congress,  nor  holders 
of  any  Federal  office.  This  plan  was  expected  to  secure  the 
choice  by  the  best  citizens  of  each  State,  in  a  tranquil  and 
deliberate  way,  of  the  man  whom  they  in  their  unfettered  dis- 
cretion should  deem  fittest  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union. 
Being  themselves  chosen  electors  on  account  of  their  personal 
merits,  they  would  be  better  qualified  than  the  masses  to  select 
an  able  and  honourable  man  for  President.  Moreover,  as  the 
votes  are  counted  promiscuously,  and  not  by  States,  each  elec- 
tor's voice  would  have  its  weight.  He  might  be  in  a  minority 
in  his  own  State,  but  liis  vote  would  nevertheless  tell  because 
it  would  be  added  to  those  given  by  electors  in  other  States 
for  the  same  candidate. 

No  part  of  their  scheme  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
constitution-makers  of  1787  with  more  complacency  than  this,' 
although  no  part  had  caused  them  so  much  perplexity.  No 
part  has  so  utterly  belied  their  expectations.  The  presidential 
electors  have  become  a  mere  cog-wheel  in  the  machine ;  a  mere 
contrivance  for  giving  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  people. 
Their  personal  qualifications  are  a  matter  of  ludifFereiice. 
They  have  no  discretion,  but  are  chosen  under  a  pledge  —  a 
pledge  of  honour  merely,  but  a  pledge  which  has  never  (since 
1796)  been  violated — to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate.  In 
choosing  them  the  people  virtually  choose  the  President,  and 
thus  the  very  thing  which  the  men  of  1787  sought  to  prevent 
has  happened, — the  President  is  chosen  by  a  popular  vote. 
Let  us  see  how  this  has  come  to  pass. 

In  the  first  two  presidential  elections  (in  1789  and  1792)  the 
independence  of  the  electors  did  not  come  into  question,  because 
everybody  was  for  Washington,  and  parties  had  not  yet  been 
fully  developed.  Yet  in  the  election  of  1792  it  was  generally 
understood  that  electors  of  one  way  of  thinking  were  to  vote 
for  Clinton  as  their  second  candidate  (i.e.  for  Vice-President) 
and  those  of  the  other  side  for  John  Adams.     In  the  third 

'  "  Tbe  mfidB  of  appoliitroent  of  the  chief  magiatrate  of  the  United  States  i« 
slmnHt  the  only  pnrt  of  the  ayMem  wliicli  has  eBcaped  witliout  some  censure, 
or  which  bas  received  the  glightest  mark  ot  approbation  from  its  opponents." 
~  Fedfrallil,  No.  iivil.,  cf.  Ho.  I.  and  see  tbe  ohservationa  of  Mr.  Wilion  id 
the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania ;  Elliot's  Debatei,  vol,  ii. 
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electioa  (1796)  no  pledges  were  exacted  from  electors,  but  the 
election  contest  in  which  they  were  chosen  was  conducted  on 
party  lines,  and  although,  when  the  voting  by  the  electorB 
arrived,  some  few  votes  were  scattered  among  other  persons, 
there  were  practically  only  two  presidential  candidates  before 
the  country,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  the 
former  of  whom  the  electors  of  the  Federalist  party,  for  the 
latter  those  of  the  Republican  (Democratic)'  party  were 
expected  to  vote.  The  fourth  election  was  a  regular  party 
stru^le,  carried  on  in  obedience  to  party  arrangements.  Both 
Federalists  and  Republicans  put  the  names  of  their  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President  before  the  country,  and 
round  these  names  the  battle  r£^d.  The  notion  of  leaving 
any  freedom  or  discretion  to  the  electors  had  vanished,  for  it 
was  felt  that  an  issne  so  great  must  and  could  be  decided  by 
the  nation  alone.  From  that  day  till  now  there  has  never 
been  any  question  of  reviving  the  true  and  original  intent  of 
the  plan  of  double  election.  Even  in  1876  the  suggestion  that 
the  disputed  election  might  be  settled  by  leaving  the  electors 
free  to  choose,  found  no  favor.  Hence  nothing  has  ever  turned 
on  the  personality  of  the  electors.  They  are  now  so  little 
significant  that  to  enable  the  voter  to  know  for  which  set  of 
electors  his  party  desires  him  to  vote,  it  is  often  thought  well  to 
put  the  name  of  the  presidential  candidate  whose  interest  they 
represent  at  the  top  of  the  voting  ticket  on  which  their  own 
names  are  printed.  N^or  need  this  extinction  of  the  discretion 
of  the  electors  be  regretted,  because  what  has  happened  in 
somewhat  similar  cases  makes  it  certain  that  the  electors  would 
have  so  completely  fallen  under  the  control  of  the  party  organ- 
izations as  to  vote  simply  at  the  bidding  of  the  party  man- 
a^rs.  Popular  election  is  therefore,  whatever  may  be  its 
defects,  a  healthier  method,  for  it  enables  the  people  to  reject 
candidates  whom  the  low  morality  of  party  managers  would 
approve. 

The  completeness  and  permanence  of  this  change  has  been 
assured  by  the  method  which  now  prevails  of  choosing  the 
electors.  The  Constitution  leaves  the  method  to  each  State, 
and  in  the  earlier  days  many  States  entrusted  the  choice  to 
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their  legislatures.  But  as  democratic  principles  became  devel- 
oped, the  practice  of  choosing  the  electors  by  direct  popular 
vote,  originally  adopted  by  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, spread  by  degrees  through  the  other  States,  till  by  1832 
South  Carolina  was  the  only  State  which  retained  the  method 
of  appointment  by  the  legislatui-e.  She  dropped  it  in  1868, 
and  popular  election  now  rules  everywhere,  though  any  State 
may  go  back  to  the  old  plan  if  it  pleases.'  In  some  States  the 
electors  were  for  a  time  chosen  by  districts,  like  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  the  plan  of  choice  by  a 
single  popular  vote  over  the  whole  of  the  State  found  increasing 
favour,  seeing  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  party  for  the 
time  being  dominant  in  the  State.  In  1828  Maryland  vaa  the 
only  State  which  clung  to  district  voting.  She,  too,  adopted 
the  "  general  ticket "  system  in  1832,  since  which  year  it  was 
universal  until  1891,  when  Michigan  reverted  to  the  district 
system,  the  then  dominant  party  in  her  legislature  conceiving 
that  they  would  thereby  secure  some  districts,  and  therefore 
some  electors  of  their  own  colour,  although  they  could  not  carry 
the  State  as  a  whole.*  (This  in  fact  happened  in  1892.)  Thus 
the  issue  comes  directly  before  the  people.  The  parties  nomi- 
nate their  respective  candidates,  as  hereafter  described  (Chap- 
ters LXIX.  and  LXX.),  a  tremendous  "campaign"  of  stump 
speaking,  newspaper  writing,  street  parades,  and  torchlight 
processions  sets  in  and  rages  for  about  four  months:  the 
polling  for  electors  takes  place  early  in  Kovember,  on  the  same 
day  over  the  whole  Union,  and  when  the  result  is  known  the 
contest  is  over,  because  the  subsequent  meeting  and  voting  of 
the  electors  in  their  several  States  is  mer?  matter  of  form. 

So  far  the  method  of  choice  by  electors  may  seem  to  be 
merely  a  roundabout  way  of  getting  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
It  is  more  than  this.  It  has  several  singular  consequences, 
imforeseeu  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  made 
the  election  virtually  an  election  by  States,  for  the  system 
of  choosing  electors  by  "  general  ticket "  over  the  whole  State 
usually  causes  the  whole  weight  of  a  State  to  be  thrown  into  the 

■  Colondo.  not  bavlng  time,  after  her  admimion  to  the  Union  in  ISTG,  to 
provide  by  law  for  a  popular  cliolco  of  electors  to  vote  in  tbe  election  of  a 
Prtaident  in  the  November  of  that  year,  left  the  choice  to  the  leRislature,  but 
DOW  elects  its  presidential  electors  by  popular  vote  like  the  other  States. 

1  Hlctaigan  repealed  this  law  la  18U3  and  now  electe  by  "  general  ticket." 
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scale  of  one  caitdidato,  that  candidate  whose  list  of  electors  is 
carried  in  the  given  State.'  In  the  election  of  1884,  New  York 
State  had  thirty-six  electoral  votes.  Each  party  ran  its  list  or 
"ticket"  o£  thirty-six  presidential  electors  for  the  State,  who 
were  bound  to  vote  for  the  party's  candidate,  Mr,  Blaine  or 
Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Democratic  list  (i.e.  that  which  included 
the  thirty-six  Cleveland  electors)  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
1100  out  of  a  total  poll  exceeding  1,100,000.  Thus,  all  the 
thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  New  York  were  secured  for  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and  these  thirty-six  determined  the  issue  of  the 
stni^le  over  the  whole  Union,  in  which  nearly  10,000,000 
popular  votes  were  cast.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes 
given  in  New  York  for  the  Blaine  or  Republican  list  did  not 
go  to  swell  the  support;  which  Mr.  Blaine  obtained  in  other 
States,  but  were  utterly  lost.  Hence  in  a  presidential  election, 
the  struggle  concentrates  itself  in  the  doubtful  States,  where 
the  great  parties  are  pretty  equally  divided,  and  is  languid  in 
States  where  a  distinct  majority  either  way  may  be  anticipated, 
because,  since  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  minority 
be  large  or  small,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  struggle  hard 
to  increase  a  minority  which  cannot  be  turned  into  a  majority. 
And  hence  also  a  man  may  be,  and  has  been,'  elected  Presi- 
dent by  a  minority  of  popular  votes. 

When  sucli  has  been  the  fate  of  the  plan  of  1787,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  ideal  President,  the  great  and  good  man 
above  and  outside  party,  whom  the  judicious  and  impartial 
electors  were  to  choose,  has  not  been  secured.  The  ideal  was 
realized  once  and  once  only  in  the  person  of  George  Washing- 
ton.    His  successor  in  the  chair  (John  Adams)  was  a  leader 

I  A  Use  1b  usually  carried  enltre  If  cianied  at  alt,  liGcausc  ll  would  be  tooUili 
tor  the  parcianns  of  a  candidate  to  vote  for  aome  only  Bud  not  tor  all  of  the 
eleclors  whose  only  (unction  U  to  vote  foe  him.  However,  the  electors  on  a 
ticket  seldom  receive  exactly  Che  same  number  of  popular  votes;  and  Cbna  It 
■ometiraes  happens  that  wheu  the  election  ia  close,  one  or  two  electors  Of  the 
beateupartyfliid  their  way  in.  In  California  in  ISSO  one  out  of  the  six  elecCon 
in  the  Democratic  ticket,  beinj^perRonallyanpopolar,  failed  to  be  carried,  thou^ 
the  other  Uve  were.  Sitnilarly  in  California,  Ohio  and  Ure^it  in  ISi'ione  elector 
helonnnnu  to  tlje  defeated  liet  was  chosen,  and  in  North  Dakota  was  presented 
tlie  surprising  spectacle  of  the  Republican,  Democratic  and  "  Populist "  parties 
aacb  wiunin]^  one  elector, 

'  This  happened  in  18T6,  when  Mr.  Hayes  received,  on  the  showinK  of  his  own 
^. n.An™,  1 ...  iggg  jfij^Q  those  (>ivcn  for  Mr.  Tilden;  and  in 


a  odd  result  of  tbe  system  that  the  bestowal  of  the  suffrage  oQ 
.  .„     ..  has  operated  asainst  the  R^ublican  party  which  bestowed  it. 
Soathern  States  received  In  respect  of^this  increase  in  their  voting  population 


S7  Additional  presidential  votes,  and  these  have  in  the  four  latest  elections  (1880, 
— -  -"*")_  ljjg„  ^u  thrown  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  then  formed,  the  other  of  which 
has,  with  some  changes,  lasted  down  to  our  own  time.  Jeffer- 
son, who  came  next,  was  the  chief  of  that  other  party,  and  his 
election  marked  its  triumph.  Nearly  every  subsequent  Presi- 
dent has  been  elected  as  a  party  leader  by  a  party  vote,  and 
has  felt  bound  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  men  who  put  him 
in  iK>wer.'  Thus  instead  of  getting  an  Olympian  President 
raised  above  faction,  America  has,  despite  herself,  reproduced 
the  English  system  of  executive  government  by  a  party 
majority,  reproduced  it  in  a  more  extreme  form,  because  in 
England  the  titular  head  of  the  State,  in  whose  name  adminis- 
trative acts  are  done,  stands  in  isolated  dignity  outside  party 
politics.  The  disadvant^es  of  the  American  plan  are  patent ; 
but  in  practice  they  are  less  serious  than  might  be  expected, 
for  the  responsibility  of  a  great  office  and  the  feeling  that  he 
represents  the  whole  nation  tend  to  sober  and  control  the 
President.  Except  as  regards  patronage,  he  has  seldom  acted 
as  a  mere  tool  of  faction,  or  sought  to  abuse  his  administrative 
powers  to  the  injury  of  his  political  adversaries. 

The  Constitution  prescribes  no  limit  for  the  re -eligibility  of 
the  President.  He  may  go  on  being  chosen  for  one  four 
year  period  after  another  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 
But  tradition  has  supplied  the  place  of  law.  Elected  in  1789, 
Washington  submitted  to  be  re-elected  in  1792.  But  when  he 
had  served  this  second  term  he  absolutely  refused  to  serve  a 
third,  urging  the  risk  to  republican  institutions  of  suffering  the 
same  man  to  continue  constantly  in  office.  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  Jackson  obeyed  the  precedent,  and  did  not  seek, 
nor  their  friends  for  them,  re-election  after  two  terms.  After 
them  no  President  was  re-elected,  except  Lincoln,  down  to 
General  Grant.  Grant  was  President  from  1869  to  1873,  and 
again  from  1873  to  1877,  then  came  Mr.  Hayes ;  and  in  1880 
an  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  unwritten  nde  in  Grant's 
favour.  Each  party,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter, 
nominates  its  candidates  in  a  gigantic  party  assembly  called 
the  National  Convention.     In  the  Republican  party  Conven- 

>  James  Monroe  was  cliospn  President  In  1B20  with  pntctli'Sl  iinantmlty; 
but  this  was  bccniiso  one  o(  tin:  tw<i  partivtt  liiul  for  ttie  tiiiio  been  cruatieil  out 
and  ntaned  no  candidate.  So  alxo  .1.  Q.  AdfiniH,  Motirue'8  anrreRsor,  can  hardly 
be  called  a  party  leader.  After  him  tbe  party-eliosen  I'residcuts  go  on  with- 
out iDterruptlon. 
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tion  of  1880  a  powerful  group  of  the  delegates  put  forward 
Grant  for  nomination  as  the  pai-ty  candidate,  alleging  his  special 
services  as  a  ground  for  giving  him  the  honour  of  a  third  term. 
Had  there  not  been  amoug  the  Republicans  themselves  a  sec- 
tion personally  hostile  to  Crraiit,  or  rather  to  those  who 
surrounded  hini,  the  attempt  might  have  succeeded,  though  it 
would  probably  have  involved  defeat  at  the  polls.  But  this 
hostile  section  found  the  prepossession  of  the  people  gainst  a 
third  term  so  strong  that,  by  appealing  to  the  established  tradi- 
tion, they  defeated  the  Grant  men  in  the  Convention,  and 
obtained  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Garfield,  who  was  victorioua  at 
the  ensuing  election.  This  precedent  has  been  taken  as  prac- 
tically decisive  for  the  future,  liecaiise  General  Grant,  though 
his  administration  hrul  been  marked  by  grave  faults,  was  an 
exceptionally  ])opular  figure.  A  principle  affirmed  against  him 
is  not  likely  to  be  departed  from  in  favour  of  any  aspirant  for 
many  elections  to  come. 

The  Constitution  (Amendment  xii.,  which  in  this  point 
repeats  the  original  Art.  xi.  §  1)  requires  for  the  choice  of 
a  President  "a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed."  If  no  such  majority  is  obtained  by  any  candi- 
date, i.e.  if  the  votes  of  the  electors  are  so  scattered  among 
different  candidates,  that  out  of  the  total  number  (which 
in  1888  was  401,  and  is  now  under  the  Apportionment  Act 
of  1891,  444)  no  one  receives  an  absolute  majority  (i.e. 
at  least  223  votes),  the  choice  goes  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  are  empowered  to  choose  a  President 
from  among  the  three  candidates  who  have  received  the  largest 
number  of  electoral  votes.  In  the  House  the  vote  is  taken  by 
States,  a  majority  of  all  the  Stiites  (t.e.  at  jn-esent  of  twenty- 
three  States  out  of  forty-four)  being  necessary  for  a  choice. 
As  all  the  members  of  the  House  from  a  State  have  but  one 
collective  vote,  it  follows  that  if  they  are  equally  divided 
among  themselves,  the  vote  of  that  State  is  lost.  Supposing 
this  to  be  the  case  in  half  the  total  number  of  States,  or 
supposing  the  States  so  to  scatter  their  votes  that  no  candidate 
receives  an  absolute  majority,  then  no  President  is  chosen, 
and  the  Vice-President  becomes  President. 

Only  twice  has  the  election  gone  to  the  House.  In  1800, 
when  the  rule  still   prevailed   that  the   candidate  with  the 
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largest  number  of  votes  became  President,  and  the  candidate 
who  came  second  Vice-President,  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr 
received  the  same  number.  The  JefEersonian  electors  meant 
to  make  him  President,  but  as  they  had  also  all  voted  for  Burr, 
there  was  a  tie.  After  a  long  struggle  the  House  chose 
Jefferson.  Feeling  ran  high,  and  had  Jefferson  been  kept  out 
by  the  votes  of  the  Federalist  party,  who  hated  him  more  than 
Burr,  his  partisans  might  possibly  have  taken  np  arms.'  In 
1824  Andrew  Jackson  had  99  electoral  votes,  and  his  three 
competitors  (J.  Q.  Adams,  Crawford,  and  Clay)  162  votes 
between  them.  The  House  chose  J.  Q.  Adams  by  a  vote  of 
thirteen  States  against  seven  for  Jackson  and  four  for  Craw- 
ford.' In  this  mode  of  choice,  the  popular  will  may  be  still 
less  recognized  than  it  is  by  the  method  of  voting  through 
presidential  electors,  for  if  the  twenty-three  smaller  States  were 
through  their  representatives  in  the  House  to  vote  for  candi- 
date A,  and  the  twenty-one  larger  States  for  candidate  B,  A 
would  be  seated,  though  the  population  of  the  former  set  of 
States  is,  of  course,  very  much  below  that  of  the  latter. 

The  Constitution  seems,  though  its  language  is  not  explicit, 
to  have  intended  to  leave  the  counting  of  the  votes  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate  (the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States) ;  and  in  early  days  this  officer  superintended  the  count, 
and  decided  questions  as  to  the  admissibility  of  doubtful 
votes.  However,  Congress  has  in  virtue  of  its  right  to  be 
present  at  the  counting  assumed  the  further  right  of  deter- 
mining all  questions  which  arise  regarding  the  validity  of 
electoral  votes,  and  has,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  determined 
them  on  each  occasion  from  party  motives.  This  would  be 
all  very  well  were  a  decision  by  Congress  always  certain  of 
attainment.  But  it  often  happens  that  one  party  has  a  major- 
ity in  the  Senate,  another  party  in  the  House,  and  then,  as 
the  two  Houses  vote  separately  and  each  differently  from  the 

1  The  vo(«B  of  two  SUtes  wore  for  a  Iouk  time  ilividcd ;  but  Hamilton's 
lnflnenceatlaxt  iDdaced  the  FederaKst  members  to  abatalD  from  voting  agH Inst 
JeffsTSOD,  whom  bethought  less  dangerous  than  Burr.  His  action —  highly 
patriotic,  (or  Jefferson  was  his  bitter  enemy  — cnsl  him  his  li(e  at  Burr'a  hands. 

*  Clay,  unlucky  throughout  in  his  nmbltluns  frir  the  presidency,  had  stood 
(ourtb  in  the  electoral  vote,  and  bo  coukl  not  be  chosen  by  the  House.  Jack- 
ion  tkad  received  the  largest  popular  vote  in  those  States  where  electors  were 
eboaeu  bj  the  people. 
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other,  a  deadlock  results.  I  must  pass  by  the  ininute  and  ofte 
tediouB  controversies  which  have  arisen  on  these  matters.  Bt 
one  case  deserves  special  meution,  for  it  illuiitrates  an  iugraine 
and  formidable  weakness  of  the  present  electoral  system. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Hayes  was  the  Bfipublican  candidate  for  th 
presidency,  Mr.  Tildeii  the  Uemocratic.  The  former  Carrie 
his  list  of  electors  in  seventeen  iStates,  whose  aggregate  electoi 
numbered  163,  and  the  latter  carried  hia  list  also  in  seventee 
States,  whose  aggregate  electors  iiuiDbered  184.  (As  the  tob 
number  of  electors  was  then  3(J9,  1X4  was  within  one  of  bein 
a  half  of  that  number. )  Four  States  remained  out  of  the  toti 
thirty-eight,  and  in  each  of  these  four  two  sets  of  persons  ha 
been  chosen  by  popular  vote,  each  set  claiming,  on  ground 
too  complicated  to  be  here  explained,  to  be  the  duly  chose 
electors  from  those  States  resiiectively.'  The  electoral  vote 
of  these  four  States  amounted  to  twenty-two,  so  that  if  in  an 
one  of  them  the  Democratic  set  of  electors  had  been  found  t 
have  been  duly  chosen,  the  Democrats  would  have  secured 
majority  of  electonil  votes,  whereas  even  if  in  all  of  thet 
Republican  electors  had  Iwen  chosen,  the  Republican  electoi 
would  have  had  a  majority  of  one  only.  In  such  circumstance 
the  only  course  for  the  Republican  leaders,  as  good  party  mei 
was  to  claim  all  these  doubtful  States.  This  they  promptl; 
did, — party  loyalty  is  the  last  virtue  that  deserts  politiciajii 
—  and  the  Democrats  did  the  like. 

Meanwhile  the  electors  met  and  voted  in  their  respectdv 
States.  lu  the  four  disputed  States  the  two  sets  of  elector 
met,  voted,  and  sent  up  to  Washington,  from  each  of  thes 
four,  double  returns  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  result  of  th 
election  evidently  depended  on  the  question  which  set  o 
returns  should  be  admitted  as  being  the  true  and  legal  return 
from  the  four  States  respectively.  The  exciitement  over  th 
whole  Union  was  intense,  and  the  prosjiect  of  a  peaceful  sel 
tlement  remote,  for  the  Constitution  apjieared  to  provide  m 
means  of  determining  the  legal  questions  involved.     Congresf 

'  In  On-Kon  tlie  qiieslion  wns  whether  one  nf  the  chosen  electon  wM  dli 
qunlitieil  hecHiise  lie  whs  a  jiust  niastpr.  In  Fliiridfli  there  were  compMnts  c 
tniU'I,  In  Snnth  Cnrolijin  of  Intiniirlation,  in  Lnniiiiiinii  lu'fi  rival  State  goten 
mnntit  exiuted,  eai'h  I'lainitti};  tlic  r);;lit  tii  iiTtify  I'hx.'liiml  rulurnN.  There  ha 
dull  lit  lesB  bi'cii  A  good  deal  ul  fraud  and  sunic  viuleuce  Ju  Bereral  ol  the  Sontli 
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as  remarked  above,  had  in  some  previous  instances  assiundd 
jurisdiction,  but  seeing  that  the  Bepublicans  had  a  majority  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Bepresentai 
tives,  it  was  clear  that  the  majurity  in  one  House  would  vote 
for  admitting  the  Bepubhcan  returns,  the  majority  in  the  other 
for  admitting  the  Democratic.  Negotiations  between  the  leadr 
ers  at  last  arranged  a  method  of  escape.  A  statute  was  passed 
creating  an  electoral  commission  of  five  Senators,  five  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  five  Justices  of  the' 
Supreme  Court,  who  were  to  determine  all  questions  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  electoral  votes  from  States  sending  up  double 
returns.'  Everything  now  turned  on  the  composition  of  the 
electoral  Commission,  a  body  such  as  liad  never  before  been 
created.  The  Senate  appointed  three  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats-  The  House  of  Representatives  appointed  three 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans.  So  far  there  was  an  exact 
balance.  The  statute  had  indicated  four  of  the  Justices  who 
were  to  sit,  two  Republicans  and  two  Democrats,  and  had  left 
these  four  to  choose  a  fifth.  This  fifth  was  the  odd  man 
whose  casting  vote  would  turn  the  scale.  The  four  Justices 
chose  a  Republican  Justice,  and  this  choice  practically  settled 
the  result,  for  every  vote  given  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission was  a  strict  party  vote.'  They  were  nearly  all  law- 
yers, and  had  all  taken  an  oath  of  impartiality.  The  legal 
questions  were  so  difficult,  and  for  the  most  part  so  novel,  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  sound  lawyer  and  honest  man  to  take  in 
each  case  either  the  view  for  which  the  Republicans  or  that 
for  which  the  Democrats  contended.  Still  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  legal  judgment  of  every  commissioner  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  his  party  proclivities.*  All  the  points 
in  dispute  were  settled  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven  in  favour 

>  Power  was  reserved  to  CongreBS  to  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  botb  Hoosea  the 
decMoDB  of  the  CommiBston,  but  as  the  two  Houses  differed  Iti  every  case, 
the  Democrats  nf  tlic  lloune  always  voting  against  each  detenninalioD  of  the 
Comtnlssion.  and  tlie  Republicans  of  the  Senate  aupportiag  it,  this  provision 
made  no  difference. 

"  The  Commifision  decided  aaaalnionsly  that  the  Democratic  set  of  electors 
from  South  Carolina  were  not  daly  chosen,  but  they  divided  eight  to  seven  u 
ustial  on  the  question  of  recognizing  the  Republican  electors  of  that  State. 

'  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  committees  of  the  English 
Honse  o(  Comnioiia  appointed  to  deal  with  purely  legal  queetioDB.  or  to  ait  in 
a  virtually  jodicial  capacity. 

VOL.  I  M 
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of  the  returns  transmitted  by  the  Republican  electors  in  the 
four  disputed  States,  and  Mr.  Hayes  was  accordingly  declared 
duly  elected  by  a.  majority  of  185  electoral  Totes  against  184. 
The  decision  may  have  been  right  as  matter  of  law  —  it  is 
still  debated  by  lawyers,  —  and  there  had  been  so  much  force 
and  fraud  on  both  sides  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, that  no  one  can  say  on  which  side  substantia.1  justice  lay. 
Mr.  Tilden  deserves  the  credit  of  having  induced  his  friends 
both  to  agree  to  a  compromise  slightly  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage, and  to  accept  peaceably,  though  with  loud  and  long  com- 
plaints, a  result  which  baffled  their  hopes.  I  tell  the  story 
here  because  it  points  to  a  grave  danger  in  the  presidential 
system.  The  stake  played  for  is  so  high  that  the  temptation 
to  traud  is  immense ;  and  as  the  ballots  given  for  the  electors 
by  the  people  are  received  and  counted  by  State  authorities 
under  State  laws,  an  unscrupulous  State  faction  has  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud  at  its  command.  In  1 887  Congress,  having  had  the 
subject  pressed  on  its  attention  by  successive  Presidents,  took 
steps  to  provide  against  a  recurrence  of  the  danger  described. 
It  passed  a  statute  enacting  that  tribunals  appointed  in  and  by 
each  State  shall  determine  what  electoral  votes  from  the  State 
are  legal  votes ;  and  that  if  the  State  has  appointed  no  such 
tribunal,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  determine  which 
votes  (in  case  of  double  returns)  are  legal.  If  the  Houses 
differ  the  vote  of  the  State  is  lost.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
under  this  plan  that  the  State  tribunal  may  decide  unfairly ; 
but  the  main  thing  is  to  secure  some  decision.  Unfairness  is 
better  than  uncertainty. 

A  President  is  removable  during  his  term  of  office  only  by 
means  of  impeachment,  a  procedure  familiar  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  in  1787,  when  the  famous  trial  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings  was  still  lingering  on  at  Westminster.  Impeachment, 
which  had  played  no  small  part  in  the  development  of  English 
liberties,  was  deemed  by  the  Americans  of  those  days  a  valuable 
element  in  their  new  constitution,  for  it  enabled  Congress  t» 
depose,  and  the  fear  of  it  might  he  expected  to  restrain,  a  trea- 
sonably ambitious  President.   In  obedience  to  State  precedents,* 

>  ImpeachmeDt  was  taken,  not  directly  from  EDglish  usage,  bnt  ntUiei  fram 
Ul«  Conatltutlons  of  VlrglDia  (ITTli),  and  Massachusetts  (ITM)),  wblch  had,  no 
doubt  foltoiriDg  the  example  of  England,  established  this  temedy  against  cat 
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it  is  by  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  President  is 
impeached,  and  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  law  court,  with 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  court,  the  highest  legal 
official  of  the  country,  as  presiding  officer,  that  he  is  tried.  A 
two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to  conviction,  the  effect  of  which 
is  simply  to  remove  him  horn  and  disqualify  him  for  office, 
leaving  him  "liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punish- 
ment, according  to  law"  (Constitution,  Art.  i.  §  3,  Art.  ii.  §  4). 
The  impeachable  offences  are  "  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,"  an  expression  which  some  have 
held  to  cover  only  indictable  offences,  while  others  extend  it 
to  include  acts  done  in  violation  of  official  duty  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  such  acts,  in  fact,  as  were  often 
grounds  for  the  English  impeachments  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. As  yet,  Andrew  Johnson  is  the  only  President  who  has 
been  impeached.  His  foolish  and  headstrong  conduct  made 
his  removal  desirable,  but  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  any 
single  offence  justified  a  conviction,  several  of  the  senators 
politically  opposed  to  him  voted  for  acquittal.*  A  two-thirds 
majority  not  having  been  secured  upon  any  one  article  (the 
numbers  being  thirty-five  for  conviction,  nineteen  for  acquit- 
tal) he  was  declared  acquitted. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  a  President  by  impeachment,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  his  duties,  the 
Vice-President  steps  into  his  place.  The  Vice-President  is 
chosen  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  electors,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  President.  His  only  functions  are  to  preside 
in  the  Senate  and  to  succeed  the  President.  Failing  both 
President  and  Vice-President  it  was  formerly  provided  by  stat- 
ute, not  by  the  Constitution,  that  the  presiding  officer  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Senate  should  succeed  to  the  presidency, 
and,  failing  him,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
To  this  plan  there  was  the  obvious  objection  that  it  might 
throw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  party  opposed  to  that  to 
which  the  lately  deceased  President  belonged ;  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  now  (by  an  Act  of  1886)  enacted  that  on  the  death 
of  a  President  (including  a  Vice-President  who  has  succeeded 

^  Thty  may  have  doabted  the  expediency  of  displacing  him  at  that  moment ; 
or  their  poUtical  prepossessions  against  Iiim  may  have  been  restrained  by  u 
donbt  whether  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  a  quasi-criminal  charge. 
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to  the  Presidency)  the  secretary  of  state  shall  saoceed,  and 
after  him  other  othcers  of  the  AdmiiilstTation,  in  the  order  oi 
their  rank.  Four  Presidents  (Harrison,  Taylor,  Lincoln,  Q«e- 
field)  have  died  in  office,  and  been  succeeded  by  Vice-Presidents, 
and  in  the  first  and  third  of  these  instances  the  succeeding  Vice- 
President  has  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  be- 
come involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  party  which  elected  him, 
such  as  has  never  yet  broken  out  between  a  man  elected  to  be 
President  and  his  party.  In  practice  very  little  pains  are 
bestowed  on  the  election  of  a  Vice-President,  The  convention 
which  selects  the  party  candidates  usually  gives  the  nomina- 
tion to  this  post  to  a  man  in  the  second  rank,  sometimes  as  a 
consolation  to  a  disappointed  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  sometimes  to  a  friend  of  such  a  disappointed  can- 
didate ill  order  to  "  placate  "  his  faction,  sometimes  as  a  com- 
pliment to  an  elderly  leader  who  is  personally  popular.  If 
the  party  carries  its  candidate  for  President,  it  also  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  carries  its  candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  thna 
if  the  President  happens  to  die,  a  man  of  small  account  may 
step  into  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PBEBIDENTIAL   POWERS   AND   DUTIES 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  as  head  of  the  Federal 
executive  are  the  following :  — 

(Jommand  of  Federal  army  and  navy  and  of  militia  of  several 

States  when  called  into  service  of  the  United  States. 

Power- to  make  treaties,  hut  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate,  i.e.  consent  of  two-thirds  of  senators  present. 

"  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  consuls,  judges  of  Supreme 

court,  and  all  other  higher  Federal  officers,  but  with 

advice  and  consent  of  Senate. 

"  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 

United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment 
"  to  convene  both  Houses  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
"  to  disagree  with  (t.e.  to  send  back  for  reconsideration) 
any  hill  .or  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  but  subject  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  finally  pass  the  same,  after  re- 
consideration, by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House. 
Duty  to  inform  Congress  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  to 
recommend  measures  to  Congress. 
"  to  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
"  to  receive  foreign  ambassadors. 
"  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 
These  functions  group  themselves  into  four  classes  — 
Those  which  relate  to  foreign  affairs. 
Those  which  relate  to  domestic  administration. 
Those  which  concern  legislation. 
The  power  of  appointment. 
The  conduct  of  foreign   policy   would   be  a  function  of  the 
utmost  importance  did  not  America,  happy  America,  stand 
apart  in  a  world  of  her  own,  uniissailable  by  European  powers, 
easily  superior  to  the  other  republics  of  her  continent,  but  with 
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iiu  present  motive  for  aggression  upon  them.  The  President, 
however,  has  not  a  free  hand  in  foreign  policy.  He  cannot 
declare  war,  for  that  belongs  to  Congress,  though  to  be  sure  he 
may,  as  President  Polk  did  in  1845-6,  bring  affairs  to  a  point 
at  which  it  is  hard  for  Congress  to  refrain  from  the  declaration. 
Treaties  require  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  this,  it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  Executive 
to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  that  body.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  no 
legal  right  to  interfere,  but  it  often  passes  resolutions  enjoin- 
ing or  disapproving  a  particular  line  of  policy ;  and  sometimes 
invites  the  Senate  to  coincide  in  these  expressions  of  opinion, 
which  then  become  weightier.  The  President  is  nowise  bound 
by  such  resolutions,  and  has  more  than  once  declared  that  ho 
does  not  regard  them.  But  as  some  treaties,  especially  com- 
mercial  treaties,  cannot  be  carried  out  except  by  the  aid  of 
statutes,  and  as  no  war  can  be  entered  on  without  votes  of 
money,  the  House  of  Representatives  can  sometimes  indirectly 
make  good  its  claim  to  influence.  Many  delicate  questions, 
some  of  them  not  yet  decided,  have  arisen  upon  these  points, 
which  the  Constitution  has,  perhaps  unavoidably,  left  in  half- 
light.  In  all  free  countries  it  is  most  difficult  to  define  the 
respective  spheres  of  the  legislature  and  executive  in  foreign 
affairs,  for  while  publicity  and  parliamentary  control  are  nee^d 
to  protect  the  people,  promptitude  and  secrecy  are  the  condi- 
tions of  diplomatic  success.  Practically,  however,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  business,  the  President  is  independent  of 
the  House,  while  the  Senate,  though  it  can  prevent  his  settling 
anytliing,  cannot  keep  him  from  unsettling  everything.  He, 
or  rather  his  secretary  of  state,  for  the  President  has  rarely 
leisure  to  give  close  or  continuous  attention  to  foreign  policy, 
retains  an  unfettered  initiative,  by  means  of  which  he  may 
embroil  the  country  abroad  or  excite  passion  at  home. 

T!ie  domestic  authority  of  the  President  is  in  time  of  peace 
small,  Iwcanse  by  far  the  larger  jiart  of  law  and  administration 
belongs  to  the  Rt;ite  governments,  and  because  Federal  adminr 
istration  is  regulated  by  statutes  which  leave  little  discretion  to 
the  executive.  In  war  time,  however,  and  especially  in  a  civil 
war,  it  expands  witli  portentous  speed.  Both  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  as  charged  with  tlie  "faithful 
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ezecutioD  of  the  laws,"  the  Fresident  is  likely  to  be  led  to 
assume  all  the  powers  'which  the  eme^ncy  requires.  How 
much  he  can  legally  do  without  the  aid  of  statutes  is  disputed, 
for  the  acts  of  President  Lincoln  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
War  of  Secession,  including  his  proclamation  suspending  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  were  subsequently  legalized  by  Con- 
gress ;  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that  Congress  can  make  him,  as 
it  did  make  Lincoln,  almost  a  dictator.  And  how  much  the 
war  power  may  include  appears  in  this,  that  hy  virtue  of  it 
and  without  any  previous  legislative  sanction  Fresident  Lincoln 
issued  his  emancipation  proclamations  of  18C2  and  1863,  declar- 
ing all  slaves  in  the  insurgent  States  to  be  thenceforth  free, 
although  these  States  were  deemed  to  be  in  point  of  law  still 
members  of  the  Union.* 

It  devolves  on  the  executive  as  well  aa  on  Congress  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  whereby  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  is  guaranteed  to  every  State  i  and  a 
Stat«  may,  on  the  application  of  its  legislature,  or  executive 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened\  obtain  protection 
against  domestic  violence.  Where,  as  in  Louisiana  in  1873, 
there  are  two  governments  disputing  by  force  the  control  of  a 
State,  or  where  an  insurrection  breaks  out,  as  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1810-2,  this  power  becomes  an  important  one,  for  it  involves 
the  employmMit  of  troops,  and  enables  the  Fresident  (since  it 
is  usually  on  him  that  the  duty  falls)  to  establish  the  govern- 
ment he  prefers  to  recognize.'  Fortunately  the  case  has  been 
of  rare  occorrence. 

1  The  proclunatioa  was  ezpresBad  not  to  apply  to  States  wfaich  had  not 
seceded,  nor  to  snch  parts  of  aecedinir  States  as  had  then  already  been  recon- 
quered by  the  northern  smiles.  Slavery  was  finally  lecatty  eitiDgnlahed 
everywhere  by  the  thirteenth  coDStltutloaal  amendmeDl  o[  lEKiO. 

*  In  the  Louisiana  case  Federal  troops  were  employed:  In  the  Rhode  Island 
ease  the  President  anthorlled  the  cmploymeDt  of  the  militia  of  Hassachnsetts 
and  Connecticut,  but  the  Rhode  Island  troops  succeeded  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  whose  leader  was  nltlmately  convicted  of  hlfch  treason  aKainst  the 
State  and  Imprisoned.  Bee  as  to  the  eiiHrantee  of  order  and  republican  gov* 
erament  In  the  States,  the  case  of  Lnthft-  v.  Bonhn  (7  How.  42;  and  the 
Instractlve  article  ot  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley  In  the  International  Review  for 
January  18TS.  He  observes :  "  The  olilltntion  to  i^arantee  a  republican  form 
ol  government  to  the  States,  and  to  protect  them  agslnst  Invasion  and  dome*- 
tic  vloleD'le,  Is  one  Imposed  upon  '  the  United  States.'  The  ImpIlcHlton  Is  that 
the  duly  was  not  to  depend  for  Its  fulfilment  on  the  legislative  department 
Asclnrively,  but  that  all  departments  ot  tlie  government,  or  at  least  mote  than 
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The  President  has  the  right  of  speaking  to  the  nation  by 
addresses  or  proclamations,  a  right  not  expressly  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  but  inherent  in  hia  position.  OcGasions 
requiring  its  exercise  are  uncommon.  On  entering  office,  it  la 
usual  for  the  new  magistrate  to  issue  an  inaugural  address, 
statii^  his  views  on  current  public  questions.  Washington 
also  put  forth  a  ^irewell  address,  but  Jackson's  imitation  of 
that  famous  document  was  condemned  as  a  piece  of  vain-gloiy. 
It  is  thought  bad  taste  for  the  Trcsident  to  deliver  stump 
speeches,  and  Andrew  Johnson  injured  himself  by  the  prac- 
tice. But  he  retains  that  and  all  other  rights  of  the  ordinary 
citizen,  including  the  right  of  voting  at  Federal  aa  well  as 
State  elections  in  his  own  State.  And  he  has  sometimes  taken 
an  active,  though  a  covert,  share  in  the  councils  of  his  own 
party. 

The  position  of  the  President  as  respects  legislation  is  a 
peculiar  one.  The  King  of  England  is  a  member  of  the  Ei^ 
lish  legislature,  because  Parliament  is  in  theory  his  Great 
Council  which  he  summons  and  in  which  he  presides,  hearing 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  devising  legislative  reme- 
dies.' It  is  aa  a  member  of  the  legishitnre  that  he  absents  to 
the  bills  it  presents  to  him,  and  the  term  "veto  power."  since 
it  suggests  an  authority  standing  outside  to  approve  or  reject, 
does  not  happily  describe  his  right  of  dealing  with  a  measure 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  council  over  which  he  is  deemed 
to  preside,  though  he  now  no  longer  appears  in  it  except  at  the 
begijining  and  ending  of  a  session.  The  American  President 
is  not  a  member  of  either  House  of  Congress.  He  is  a  sepa- 
rate authority  whom  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
themselves  against  abuses  of  legislative  power,  have  associated 

one,  were  or  mijtht  be  chai^  with  some  duty  In  this  regard.  It  hu  beeu 
Coni^reag  which  hithertn  haa  asaunipd  lo  act  upon  the  guarantee,  while  ftppll- 
catton  for  prolpction  af^lnst  donieslip  Tiolence  haa,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
wade  to  the  President.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  case  the  judiciary  con  have 
little  or  nothlnit  to  do  with  questions  arising  ander  this  provision  of  the 
CouBtltntloD." 

1  It  need  hardly  be  nald  that  the  nclual  separation  of  Parliament  Into  two 
branchei,  each  of  which  deliberates  apart  under  the  presidency  of  its  own 
rlnirman  [the  chairman  "f  one  Honse  named  by  the  BovpreiRn,  whom  he 
represents,  that  of  the  other  chosen  by  the  House,  but  approved  by  the  » 

eijmV  does  not  pxrlnde  the  tlicorj-  that  the  King  Lords  and  C 

tnt«  the  common  council  of  the  nation. 
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with  the  legislature  for  the  specifil  purpose  of  arresting  its 
action  hy  hia  disapproval.'  So  again  the  King  of  Englaad  can 
initiate  legislation.  According  to  the  older  Constitution,  stat- 
utes purported  to  be  made,  and  were  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  actually  made,  by  him,  but  "with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  liords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  of  the 
Commons."  *  According  to  modem  practice,  nearly  all  impor- 
tant measures  are  brought  into  Parliament  by  his  ministers, 
and  nominally  under  hia  instructions.  The  American  Presi- 
dent cannot  introduce  bills,  either  directly  or  through  his  rain- 
iatera,  for  they  do  not  sit  in  Congress.'  All  that  tlie  Constitu- 
tion permits  him  to  do  in  this  direction  is  to  inform  Congress 
of  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  to  recommend  the  measures 
which  his  experience  in  administration  shows  to  be  necessary. 
This  latter  function  is  discharged  by  the  messages  which  the 
President  addresses  to  Congress.  The  most  important  is  that 
sent  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

George  Washington  used  to  deliver  his  addresses  orally,  like 
an  English  king,  and  drove  in  a  coach  and  six  to  open  Congress 
with  something  of  an  English  king's  state.  But  Jefferson,  when 
his  turn  came  in  1801,  whether  from  republican  simplicity,  as 
he  said  himself,  or  because  he  was  a  poor  speaker,  as  his  critics 
said,  began  the  practice  of  sending  communications  in  writing; 

>The  term  "veto"  was  DOt  oeed  in  tbe  Convention  of  ITST:  men  talked  of 
tbe  Prealdent's  "  qualified  negative," 

*  In  tlie  fourteenth  centiiiy  English  statutes  are  expressed  to  be  made  by 
the  king,  "par  ooiineii  et  par  asaeulement"  of  the  lords  and  the  commonalty. 
The  words  "  bj  the  authority  "  of  the  Lords  and  CommoDS  first  appear  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Hrnry  VI.  (1433),  and  from  the  first  of  Heory  VII.  <148S) 
downwards  a  form  substantially  the  same  as  the  present  is  followed,  vi*.  "  Be 
It  enaeled  by  Che  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same." 

'  Nevertheless,  the  Conjiresslonnl  Globe  for  July  H,  18fi3,  records  that 
"  Tbe  President  ( jjrn  (cm/iorc)  o[  the  Senate  presented  the  followinK  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  Stales:  '  Fellow  Ctlizens  of  tbe  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Herewith  is  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  compensate 
any  Stale  whieh  may  aholish  slavery  within  lis  limits  the  passage  of  which, 
substantially  as  presenlcil.  I  respectfully  and  earneslly  recommend  Abraham 
Lincoln.'"  The  bill  Wiis  tliereupi.n  read  a  second  time,  and  a  debate  arose 
as  lo  whether  the  President  had  n  rl;;]it  to  mbniit  bills  In  the  House  the 
messiage  as  a  whole  was  referred  10  the  Speelnl  Committee  on  Emancipntion. 
This  ■eemi  to  be  the  only  Instance  in  which  a  President  has  submitted  a  draft 
UU. 
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and  this  has  been  followed  ever  since.  The  message  usually 
discusses  the  leading  questions  of  the  moment,  indicates  mis- 
chiefs needing  a  remedy,  and  suggests  the  requisite  legislatioiL 
But  as  no  bills  are  submitted  by  the  President,  and  as,  even 
were  he  to  submit  them,  uo  one  of  his  ministers  sits  in  eithez 
House  to  explain  and  defend  them,  the  mess£^  is  a  shot  in  the 
air  without  practical  result  It  is  rather  a  manifesto,  or  decla- 
ration of  opinion  and  policy,  than  a  step  towards  legislation. 
Congress  is  not  moved :  members  go  their  own  ways  and  bring 
in  their  own  bills. 

Far  more  effective  is  the  President's  part  in  the  last  stage  of 
legislation,  for  here  he  finds  means  provided  for  carrying  out 
his  will.  When  a  bill  is  presented  to  him,  he  may  sign  it,  and 
therewith  make  it  law.  If,  however,  he  disapproves  of  it,  he  re- 
turns it  within  ten  days  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated, 
with  a  statement  of  his  grounds  of  disapprovaL  If  both  Houses 
take  up  the  bill  again  and  pass  it  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
each  House,  it  becomes  law  forthwith  without  requiring  the 
President's  signature.*  If  it  fails  to  obtain  this  majority  it 
drops. 

Considering  that  the  arbitrary  use,  by  George  III.  and  his 
colonial  governors,  of  the  power  of  refusing  bills  passed  by  a 
colonial  legislature  had  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  Revolution  of 
1776,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Americans  that  they  inserted 
this  apparently  undemocratic  provision  (which,  however,  ex- 
isted in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1780)  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1789.'  It  has  worked  wonderfully  well.  Most 
Presidents  have  employed  it  sparingly,  and  only  where  they 
felt  either  that  there  was  a  case  for  delay,  or  that  the  counby 
would  support  them  against  the  majority  in  Congress.  Per- 
verse or  headstrong  Presidents  have  been  generally  defeated 
by  the  use  of  tlie  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  the  bill  over  their 
objections.  Washington  "  returned  "  or  vetoed  two  bills  only; 
his  successors  down  till  1830,  seven.  Jackson  made  a  bolder 
use  of  his  power  —  a  use  which  his  opponents  denounced  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution :  yet  until  the  accession 

1  IF  Congress  adjonma  within  the  ten  days  allowed  the  Fresideat  tor  retnrti> 
lag  the  bill  It  1b  lost.  Hie  retaJnlog  It  ander  these  clrcunutaucea  at  the  end. 
o[  a  sessIoD  is  popularly  trailed  a  "  pocket  veto," 

1  The  New  York  State  Conatltution  of  ITTT  gave  a  veto  to  the  Qoveraor  and 
Jodgea  of  the  blgheet  Court  acting  logetbei. 
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of  President  Cleveland  in  1885  the  total  number  vetoed  was 
only  132  (including  the  so-called  pocket  vetoes)  in  ninety- 
six  years.*  Mr.  Cleveland  vetoed  301,  the  great  majority 
being  bills  for  granting  pensions  to  persoos  who  served  in 
the  northern  armies  during  the  War  of  Secession.'  Though 
many  of  these  bills  had  been  passed  with  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion, two  only  were  repassed  over  his  veto.  The  only  Presi- 
dent who  acted  recklessly  was  Andrew  Johnson.  In  the 
course  of  his  three  years'  stru^le  with  Congress,  he  returned 
the  chief  bills  passed  for  carrying  out  their  Beconstmction 
policy,  but  as  the  majority  opposed  to  him  was  large  in  both 
Houses,  these  bills  were  promptly  passed  over  his  veto. 

So  far  from  exciting  the  displeasure  of  the  people  by  resist- 
ing the  will  of  their  representatives,  a  President  generally 
gains  popularity  by  the  bold  use  of  his  veto  power.  It  con- 
veys the  impression  of  finnness;  it  shows  that  he  has  a,  view 
and  does  not  fear  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  nation,  which  has 
often  good  grounds  for  distrusting  Congress,  a  body  liable  to 
be  moved  by  sinister  private  influences,  or  to  defer  to  the 
clamour  of  some  noisy  section  outside,  looks  to  the  man  of  its 
choice  to  keep  Congress  in  order,  and  has  approved  the  exten- 
sion which  practice  has  given  to  the  power.  The  President's 
"qualified  negative"  was  proposed  by  the  Convention  of  1787 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  Constitution,  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  executive,  from  Congressional  encroachments.  It  has 
now  come  to  be  used  on  grounds  of  general  expediency,  to 
defeat  any  measure  which  the  Executive  deems  pernicious 
either  in  principle  or  in  its  probable  results. 

'  Of  tbeM  133  (some  reekon  128),  21  emnQated  from  Johnson  and  43  from 
Grant,  vhlle  John  Adams,  JtBerwa,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Van  Buren,  Taylor,  and 
mimore  Bent  no  veto  messafteB  at  all.  (W.  H.  Harrison  and  Gartield  died 
before  they  had  any  opportunity.'  Among  the  most  important  velnes  were 
those  o[  several  reconBtruetloD  bills  by  Johnson  (these  wore  re-po^^uil  hy  two- 
thirds  votes),  that  of  a  paper  currency  measure,  the  so-called  Inflation  Bill, 
by  Qiant,  and  that  ot  the  Dependent  Pension  Bill  by  Cleveland.  No  bill  was 
passed  "  OTer  a  veto  "  until  1S49.  Presidents  have  occasionally  (e.;/.  Uncoln 
more  than  once'  in  signing  ^  bill  stated  objections  to  It  whlcli  Congress  has 
thereupon  obviated  by  supplementary  legislation. 

3  Ont  ot  these  *3S  vetoed  bills  only  20  were  passed  over  the  veto,  IS  of  these 
in  the  time  of  Johnson. 

The  nambar*  are  differently  teckooed  by  dilTerent  authoiilies.  I  have  here 
toltoved  the  calcitlatlon  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Mason.  In  his  clear  and  useful  essay  in 
Harvani  HUturicai  }i<mographi.  Boslon,  1S9I. 
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The  reasons  why  the  veto  provisions  of  the  Constitation 
have  succeeded  appear  to  be  two.  One  is  that  the  President, 
beii^  an  elective  and  not  a  hereditary  magistrate,  is  reBponsiUe 
to  the  people,  and  has  the  weight  of  the  people  behind  him. 
The  people  regard  him  as  an  indispensable  check,  not  only 
upon  the  haste  and  heedlessness  of  their  representatives,  tha 
faults  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  chiefly  fearec^  but 
upon  their  tendency,  a  tendency  whose  mischievous  force  ex- 
perience has  revealed,  to  yield  either  to  pressure  from  any 
section  of  their  constituents,  or  to  temptations  of  a  private 
nature.  The  other  reason  is  that  a  veto  need  never  take  effect 
unless  there  is  a  minority  exceeding  one-third  in  one  or  other 
House  of  Congress,  which  agrees  with  the  President  Such  a 
minority  shares  his  responsibility  and  encourages  him  to  resist 
the  threats  of  a  majority :  while  if  he  has  no  substantial  sup- 
port  in  public  opinion,  his  opposition  is  easily  overborne. 
Hence  this  arrangement  is  pi-eferable  to  a  plan,  anch  as  that  of 
the  French  Constitution  of  1791 '  (under  which  the  king's  veto 
could  be  overridden  by  passing  a  bill  in  three  successive 
years),  for  enabling  the  executive  simply  to  delay  the  passing 
of  a  measure  which  may  be  urgent,  or  which  a  vast  majority 
of  the  legislature  may  desire.  In  its  practical  working  the 
presidential  veto  power  furnishes  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  unwritten  or  flexible  constitutions  to  depart 
from,  of  written  or  rigid  constitutions  to  cleave  to,  the  letter 
of  the  law.  The  strict  legal  theory  of  the  rights  of  the  head 
of  the  state  is  in  this  point  exactly  the  same  in  England  and 
in  America.  But  whereas  it  is  now  the  undoubted  duty  of  an 
English  king  to  assent  to  every  bill  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  however  strongly  he  may  personally  disapprove 
its  provisions,'  it  is  the  no  less  undoubted  duty  of  an  American 

1  Ae  tlie  majority  in  Prance  iras  onnble  to  attain  its  will  by  conatitntitmal 
meviB  nithoat  waiting  ibree  years,  It  waa  the  more  liiaposed  to  oTertbrow  the 
ConstlltitioQ. 

1  Qneen  Ellxabetb,  in  A.n.  Ib'.t!,  nSB^ntnd  to  toTty-ibrra  billa  paawid  la  tliat 
seBsion,  nnd  "  adTised  berself"  upon  forty-eiRbt.  William  III.  refused  hia 
assent  tn  live  hillB.  The  last  ingtaiioe  of  the  use  ottliB  "vet«  power"  in  Eng- 
land was  by  Qneen  Anne  in  ITOT  mi  a  Sootch  militia  bill.  Mr.  Todd  (ParliO' 
mentani  Government  in  the  En-ilinh  Colnni'i;  II.  p.  310)  mentions  that  la 
IKS8  chani-ea  in  a  private  railway  bill  wore  ci>mp«lled  by  an  intimation  to  lU 
promnlprs  that,  if  tiiey  were  not  made,  the  royal  power  of  rejection  would  be 
uerdsed. 
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President  to  exercise  his  independent  judgment  on  every  bill, 
not  sheltering  himself  under  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
or  foregoing  his  own  opinion  at  their  bidding.* 

As  the  President  is  charged  with  the  whole  Federal  adminis- 
tration, and  responsible  for  its  due  conduct,  he  must  of  course 
be  allowed  to  choose  his  executive  subordinates.  But  as  he 
may  abuse  this  tremendous  power  the  Constitution  associates 
the  Senate  with  him,  requiring  the  "  advice  and  consent ''  of 
that  body  to  the  appointments  he  makes.^  This  confirming 
power  has  become  a  political  factor  of  the  highest  moment. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  probably  meant  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Senate  should  check  the  President  by  rejecting 
nominees  who  were  personally  unfit  for  the  post  to  which  he 
proposed  to  appoint  them.  The  Senate  has  always,  except  in 
its  struggle  with  President  Johnson,  left  the  President  free  to 
choose  his  cabinet  ministers.  But  it  early  assumed  the  right 
of  rejecting  a  nominee  to  any  other  ofiice  on  any  ground  which 
it  pleased,  as  for  instance,  if  it  disapproved  his  political  affilia- 
tions, or  wished  to  spite  the  President.  Presently  the  senators 
from  the  State  wherein  a  Federal  office  to  which  the  President 
had  made  a  nomination  lay,  being  the  persons  chiefly  interested 
in  the  appointment,  and  most  entitled  to  be  listened  to  by  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  when  considering  it,  claimed  to  have  a  para- 

1  The  practical  disuse  of  the  *'  veto  power  "  in  England  is  due  not  merely  to 
the  decline  in  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  but  to  the  fact  that,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Crown  acts  only  on  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers,  who  neces- 
sarily command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  bill  therefore  cannot 
be  passed  against  the  wishes  of  the  ministry  unless  in  the  rare  case  of  their 
being  ministers  on  sufferance,  and  even  in  that  event  they  would  be  able  to 
prevent  its  passing  by  advising  the  Crown  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament 
before  it  had  gone  through  all  its  stages.  In  i868  a  bill  (the  Irish  Church  Sus- 
pension BUI)  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
against  the  opposition  of  the  then  Tory  ministry  which  was  holding  office  on 
sufferance ;  but  it  was  rejected  on  second  reading  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Had  that  House  seemed  likely  to  accept  it  the  case  would 
have  arisen  which  I  have  referred  to,  and  the  only  course  for  the  ministry 
would  have  been  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

It  was  urged  against  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  1789  for  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  that  the  power  would  be  useless,  because  in  England  the  Crown 
did  not  venture  to  use  it.  Wilson  replied  by  observing  that  the  English  Crown 
had  not  only  practically  an  antecedent  negative,  but  also  a  means  of  defeating 
a  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  creating  new  peers.  —  Elliot's  DthatUf  U 
p.  472 

3  Congress  Is  however  permitted  to  vest  in  the  President  alone  the  Kg% 
ment  to  such  "  inferior  offices  "  as  it  thinks  fit. 
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mount  voice  in  deciding  whether  the  nomination  should  be  con- 
firmed. Theii  colleagues  approving,  they  then  proceeded  to 
put  pressure  on  the  President.  They  insisted  that  before  mak- 
ing a  nomination  to  an  office  in  any  State  he  should  consult  the 
senators  from  that  State  who  belonged  to  his  own  party,  and 
be  guided  by  their  wishes.  Such  an  arrangement  benefited  all 
senators  alike,  because  each  obtained  the  right  of  practicaUy 
dictating  the  appointments  to  those  Federal  offices  which  he 
most  cared  for,  viz.  those  within  his  own  State ;  and  each  was 
therefore  willing  to  support  his  colleagues  in  securing  the  same 
right  for  themselves  as  regarded  their  States  respectively.  Of 
course  when  a  senator  belonged  to  the  party  opposed  to  the 
President,  he  had  no  claim  to  interfere,  because  places  are  as  a 
matter  of  iiourse  given  to  party  adherents  only.  Wlien  both 
senators  belonged  to  the  President's  party  they  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  person  whom  they  should  require  the 
President  to  nominate.  By  this  system,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Courtesy  of  the  Senate,  the  President  was  practi- 
cally enslaved  as  regards  appointments,  \>ecause  his  refusal  to 
be  guided  by  the  senator  or  senators  within  whose  State  the 
office  lay  exposed  him  to  have  his  nomination  rejected.  The 
senators,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  a  mass  of  patronage  t^ 
means  of  which  they  could  reward  their  partisans,  control  the 
Federal  civil  servants  of  their  State,  and  build  up  a  faction 
devoted  to  their  interests.'  Successive  Presidents  chafed  under 
the  yoke,  and  sometimes  carried  their  nominees  either  by  mak- 
ing a  bai^in  or  by  fighting  hard  with  the  senators  who  sou^t 
to  dictate  to  them.  But  it  was  generally  more  prudent  to 
yield,  for  an  offended  senator  could  avenge  a  defeat  by  playing 
the  President  a  shrewd  tritik  in  some  other  matter ;  and  as  the 
business  of  confirmation  is  transacted  in  secret  session,  in- 
triguers have  little  fear  of  the  public  before  their  eyes.  The 
senators  might,  moreover,  argue  that  they  knew  best  what 
would  strengthen  the  party  in  their  State,  and  that  the  men  of 
their  choice  were  just  as  likely  to  be  good  as  those  whom  some 
private  friend  su^ested  to  the  President.     Thus  the  systeni 

1  As  the  House  of  Representatives  could  not  allow  the  Senate  to  engrow  all 
the  Federal  patrouaKe,  there  baa  been  a  tendency  towards  a  sort  ol  arrkng*- 
mant,  according  (n  which  the  gcreater  Stnte  oflloeH  belonRto  the  senators,  «Ule 
an  reicardH  the  lesser  ones,  lyinzwilhln  their  rpspective  Coni^ressional  district^ 
members  of  the  House  ore  recognized  as  eotitled  to  recommsad  caodldatts. 
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tbroTfi  and  still  thrives,  though  it  received  a  blow  from  the 
oonflict  in  1881  between  President  Garfield  and  one  of  the  New 
Yoik  Benators,  Ur.  Roscoe  Conkling.  This  gentleman,  findii^ 
that  UCt.  Qarfield  would  not  nominate  to  a  Federal  office  in  that 
State  the  person  he  proposed,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
inducing  his  co-senator  Mr.  Flatt  to  do  the  same.  Both  then 
offered  themselves  for  re-election  by  the  State  legislature  of 
Hew  York,  expecting  to  obtain  from  it  an  approval  of  their 
action,  and  thereby  to  cow  the  President.  The  State  legisla- 
tore,  however,  in  which  a  faction  hostUe  to  the  two  senators 
had  become  powerful,  rejected  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Piatt  in 
£avonr  of  other  candidates.  So  the  victory  remained  with  Mr. 
Garfield,  while  the  nation,  which  had  watched  the  contest 
eagerly,  rubbed  its  hands  in  glee  at  the  unexpected  d^ouement. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  "  Courtesy  of  the  Senate  " 
would  never  have  attained  its  present  strength  but  for  the 
growth  in  and  since  the  time  of  President  Jackson,  of  the  so- 
called  Spoils  System,  whereby  holders  of  Federal  offices  have 
been  turned  out  at  the  accession  of  a  new  President  to  make 
way  for  the  aspirants  whose  services,  past  or  future,  he  is 
expected  to  requite  or  secure  by  the  gift  of  places.* 

The  right  of  the  President  to  remove  from  office  has  given 
rifle  to  long  controversies  on  which  I  can  only  touch.  In  the 
Constitution  there  is  not  a  word  about  removals;  and  very 
Boon  after  it  had  come  into  force  the  question  arose  whether, 
aa  regards  those  ofBcea  for  which  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate  is  required,  the  President  could  remove  without  its 
consent.  Hamilton  had  argued  in  the  FederaOit  (though  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion) 
that  the  President  could  not  so  remove,  because  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Constitution  meant  to  give  him  so 
immense  and  dangerous  a  reach  of  power.  Madison  argued 
BOOQ  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  that  it  did  permit 
him  so  to  remove,  because  the  head  of  the  executive  must  have 
subordinates  whom  he  can  trust,  and  may  discover  in  those 
whom  he  has  appointed  defects  fatal  to  their  usefulness.  This 
was  also  the  view  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  When  the 
question  came  to  be  settled  in  the  Senate  during  the  pren- 
dency  of  Washington,  Congress,  influenced  perhaps  by  zespeot 
1  Sm  CtupWr  LXV.  OQ  the  Spoils  S;BUm  la  Vol.  O. 
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for  his  perfect  uprightness,  took  the  Madisonian  view  and 
recognized  the  power  of  removal  as  vested  in  the  Fresideot 
alone.  So  matters  stood  till  a  conflict  arose  in  1866  between 
President  Johnson  and  the  Republican  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  In  1867,  Congress  fearing  that  the  President 
would  dismiss  a  great  number  of  officials  who  sided  with  it 
against  him,  passed  an  Act,  known  as  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act,  which  made  the  consent  of  the  Senate  necessary  to  the 
removal  of  office-holders,  even  of  the  Presideof  s- (so^Alled) 
cabinet  ministers,  permitting  him  nidy  to  suspend  them  from 
office  during  the  time  when  Congress  was  not  sitting.  The 
constitutionality  of  this  Act  has  been  much  doubted,  and  its 
policy  is  now  generally  condemned.  It  was  a  blow  struck  in 
the  heat  of  passion.  When  President  Grant  succeeded  in 
1869,  the  Act  was  greatly  modified,  and  in  1887  it  was  repealed. 

How  dangerous  it  is  to  leave  all  offices  tenable  at  the  mere 
pleasure  of  a  partisan  Executive  using  them  for  party  pur- 
poses, has  been  shown  by  the  fruits  of  the  Spoils  system.  On 
the  other  hand  a  President  ought  to  be  free  to  choose  his  chief 
advisers  and  ministers,  and  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  civil 
service  it  is  hard  to  secure  efficiency  if  a  specific  cause,  sucli 
as  could  be  proved  to  a  jury,  must  be  assigned  for  dismissal. 

The  Constitution  permits  Congress  to  vest  in  the  Courts  Of 
Law  or  in  "  the  heads  of  departments  "  the  right  of  appointing 
to  "inferior  offices,"  This  provision  has  been  used  to  remov* 
many  posts  from  the  nomination  of  the  President,  and  by  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  188.3  competitive  examinations 
have  been  instituted  for  about  34,000.  A  great  number  how- 
ever, roughly  estimated  at  3500,  and  including  more  than  2000 
post-masterships  and  some  600  places  under  the  Treaanry, 
remain  in  the  free  gift  of  the  President ;  while  even  as  regards 
those  which  lie  with  his  ministers,  lie  may  be  invoked  if  dis- 
putes arise  between  the  minister  and  politicians  pressing  the 
claims  of  their  respective  friends.  The  business  of  nominating 
is  in  ordinary  times  so  engrossing  as  to  leave  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  nation  little  time  for  his  other  functions. 

Artemus  Ward's  description  of  Abraliam  Lincoln  swept 
along  from  room  to  room  in  the  White  House  by  a  rising  tide 
of  office  seekers  is  hardly  an  exaggeration.  From  the  4th  of 
March,  when  Mr,  Garlield  came  into  power,  till  he  was  shot 
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in  the  July  following,  he  was  engaged  almost  incessantly  in 
questions  of  patronage.^  Yet  the  President's  individual  judg- 
ment has  little  scope.  He  must  reckon  with  the  Senate;  he 
must  requite  the  supporters  of  the  men  to  whom  he  owes  his 
elei;tion :  he  must  so  distribute  places  all  over  the  country  as 
to  keep  the  local  wire-pullers  in  good  humour,  and  generally 
strengthen  the  party  by  "  doing  something  "  for  those  who  have 
worked  or  will  work  for  it.  Although  the  minor  posts  are 
practically  left  to  the  nomination  of  the  senators  or  congress- 
men from  the  State  or  district,  conflicting  claims  give  infinite 
trouble,  and  the  more  lucrative  offices  are  numerous  enough  to 
make  the  task  of  selection  laborious  as  well  as  thankless  and 
disagreeable.  In  every  country  statesmen  find  the  dispensing  of 
patronage  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  their  work;  and  the  more 
conscientious  they  are,  the  more  does  it  worry  them.  No  one  has 
more  to  gain  from  a  thorough  scheme  of  civil  service  reform  than 
the  President.  The  present  system  makes  a  wire-puller  of  him.  It 
throws  work  on  him  unworthy  of  a  fine  intellect,  and  for  which  a 
man  of  fine  intellect  may  be  ill  qualified.  On  the  other  hand  the 
President's  patronage  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  intriguer,  an 
engine  of  far-spreading  potency.  By  it  he  can  oblige  a  vast  num- 
l)er  of  persons,  can  bind  their  interests  to  his  own,  can  fill  impor- 
tant places  with  the  men  of  his  choice.  Such  authority  as  he  has 
over  the  party  in  Congress,  and  therefore  over  the  course  of  leg- 
islation, such  influence  as  he  exerts  on  his  party  in  the  several 
States,  and  therefore  over  the  selection  of  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, is  due  to  his  patronage.  Unhappily,  the  more  his  patron- 
age is  used  for  these  purposes,  the  more  it  is  apt  to  be  diverted 
from  the  aim  of  providing  the  countiy  with  the  best  officials. 

In  quiet  times  the  power  of  the  President  is  not  great.  He 
is  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  necessity  of  humouring  his 
party.  He  is  so  much  engrossed  by  the  trivial  and  mechanical 
parts  of  his  work  as  to  have  little  leisure  for  framing  large 
schemes  of  policy,  while  in  carrying  them  out  he  needs  the  co- 
oj)eration  of  Congress,  which  may  be  jealous,  or  indifferent,  or 
hostile.  He  has  less  influence  on  legislation,  —  that  is  to  say, 
his  individual  volition  makes  less  difference  to  the  course  legi8> 
lation  takes,  than  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

1  It  is  related  that  a  friend,  ineetiu^c  Mr.  Lincoln  one  day  during  the  wWy 
observed,  "  You  look  anxious.  Mr.  President ;  is  there  bad  news  from  tlMr 
front?*'  "No,"  answered  the  President,  "it  isn't  the  war:  it's  that  potl» 
mastership  at  Brownsnlle,  Ohio." 

VOL.  I  Y 
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In  troublous  times  it  is  otherwise,  for  immense  responsibility  is 
tlien  thrown  on  one  who  is  both  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  head  of  the  civil  executive.  Abraham  Lincoln  wielded 
more  authority  than  any  single  Englishman  has  done  ainoe 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  true  that  the  oidinary  law  was  for 
some  particular  purposes  practically  suspended  durii^  the 
War  of  Secession.  But  it  will  always  have  to  be  similarly 
suspended  in  similar  crises,  and  the  suspension  makes  tlw 
President  a  sort  of  dictator. 

Setting  aside  these  exceptional  moments,  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  President  have,  except  as  respects  the  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  his  patronage,  grown  but  little  during  the 
last  iifty  years,  that  is,  since  the  time  of  Andrew  Jaclcaon,  the 
last  President  who,  not  so  much  through  his  office  as  by  his  per- 
sonal ascendency  and  the  vehemence  of  his  character,  led  and 
guided  his  party  from  the  chair.  Here,  too,  one  sees  bow  a 
rigid  or  supreme  Constitution  serves  to  keep  things  as  they 
were.  But  for  its  iron  hand,  the  office  would  surely,  in  a  coun- 
try where  great  events  have  been  crowded  on  one  another  and 
opinion  changes  rapidly  under  the  teaching  of  events,  bare 
either  risen  or  fallen,  have  gained  strength  or  lost  it. 

In  no  European  country  is  there  any  personage  to  whom  the 
President  can  be  said  to  correspond.  If  we  look  at  parlia- 
mentary countries  like  England,  Italy,  Belgium,  he  resembles 
neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  prime  minister,  for  the  former  is 
not  a  party  chief  at  all,  and  the  latter  is  palpably  nothing  else. 
The  President  enjoys  more  authority,  if  less  dignity,  than  a 
European  king.  He  has  powers  for  the  moment  narrower  than 
a  European  prime  minister,  but  these  powers  are  more  secoie, 
for  they  do  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  a  parliamentary 
majority,  but  run  on  to  the  end  of  hia  term.  One  naturally 
compares  him  with  the  French  president,  but  the  latter  has  a 
prime  minister  and  cabinet,  dependent  on  the  Chamber,  at  onoe 
to  relieve  and  to  eclipse  him :  in  America  the  President's  cabi- 
net is  a  part  of  himself  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Congress. 
The  president  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is  merely  the  chaip- 
man  for  a  year  of  the  Administrative  Federal  Council  (Bnndes- 
rath),  and  can  hardly  be  called  the  executive  chief  of  the  nation. 

The  difficulty  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  President's 
power  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  differs  so  much  under  otdi- 
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nary  and  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  This  is  a  result 
which  republics  might  seem  specially  concerned  to  prevent,  and 
yet  it  is  specially  frequent  under  republics,  as  witness  the 
cases  of  ancient  Rome  and  of  the  Italian  cities  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  ordinary  times  the  President  may  be  compared  to 
the  senior  or  managing  clerk  in  a  large  business  establishment, 
whose  chief  function  is  to  select  his  subordinates,  the  policy  of 
the  concern  being  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  directors.  But 
when  foreign  affairs  become  critical,  or  when  disorders  within 
the  Union  require  his  intervention,  —  when,  for  instance,  it 
rests  with  him  to  put  down  an  insurrection  or  to  decide  which 
of  two  rival  State  governments  ho  will  recognize  and  support 
by  arms,  everything  may  depend  on  his  judgment,  his  courage, 
and  his  hearty  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  hereditary  monarchs  were  strong 
because  they  reigned  by  a  right  of  their  own,  not  derived  from 
the  people.  A  President  is  strong  for  the  exactly  opposite 
reason,  because  his  rights  come  straight  from  the  people.  We 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  observe  that  nowhere  is  the 
rule  of  public  opinion  so  complete  as  in  America,  or  so  direct, 
that  is  to  say,  so  independent  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
government.  Now  the  President  is  deemed  to  represent  the 
people  no  less  than  do  the  members  of  the  legislature.  Public 
opinion  governs  by  and  through  him  no  less  than  them,  and 
makes  him  powerful  even  against  a  popularly  elected  Congress. 
This  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  by  those  Europeans  who  seek 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  hereditary  principle  a  cure  for  the 
faults  of  government  by  assemblies.  And  it  also  suggests  the 
risk  that  attaches  to  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  leader 
directly  chosen  by  the  people.    A  high  authority  observes  * :  — 

**  Our  holiday  orators  delight  with  patriotic  fervour  to  draw  distinctions 
between  our  own  and  other  countries,  and  to  declare  that  here  the  law  is 

1  Jndge  T.  M.  Cooley,  in  the  International  Review  for  Jan.  1S75.  He  quotes 
the  words  of  Edward  Livingston :  **  The  gloss  of  zeal  for  the  public  service  is 
always  spread  over  acts  of  oppression,  and  the  people  are  sometimes  made  to 
consider  that  as  a  brilliant  exertion  of  energy  in  their  favour  which,  when 
viewed  in  its  true  light,  would  be  found  a  fatal  blow  to  their  rights.  In  no 
government  is  this  effect  so  easily  produced  as  in  a  free  republic ;  party  spirit, 
inseparable  from  its  existence,  aids  the  illusion,  and  a  popular  leader  is  aUowed 
in  many  instances  impunity,  and  sometimes  rewarded  with  applanae,  for  aetl 
which  would  make  a  tyrant  tremble  on  his  throne." 
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maatei  and  the  lii^est  ofBcer  but  the  eervant  of  tlie  Uw,  while  eTen  in  free 
EDglimd  the  monarcli  is  liresponaible  and  enjoya  the  most  complete  per- 
Bonal  immunit;.  But  Buch  compariBOns  are  misleading,  aod  mi^  prove 
mischlevoiu.  In  how  numy  directions  is  not  the  executive  aathori^  in 
America  practically  BDperior  to  what  it  la  in  England  I  And  can  we  aay 
that  the  President  is  really  In  any  substantial  sense  any  more  the  servant 
of  the  law  than  is  the  Queen  ?  Perhaps  if  we  were  candid  we  should  con- 
fess that  the  danger  that  the  executive  may  l>e  tempted  to  a  disregaid  of  the 
law  may  justly  be  tielieved  greater  in  America  than  in  countries  where  the 
chief  magistrate  comes  to  his  office  without  the  selection  of  the  people ; 
and  where  conseqnently  their  vigilance  is  quickened  by  a  natural  dis- 
trust." 

Although  recent  Fresidente  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
strain  their  authority,  it  is  still  the  fashion  in  America  to  be 
jealous  of  the  President's  action,  and  to  warn  citizens  against 
what  is  called  "  the  one  man  power."  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
was  hardly  the  man  to  make  himself  a  tyrant,  yet  the  hostility 
to  a  third  term  of  office  which  moved  many  people  who  had  not 
been  alienated  by  the  faults  of  his  administration,  rested  not 
merely  on  reverence  for  the  example  set  by  Washington,  but 
also  on  the  fear  that  a  I'resident  repeatedly  chosen  would  be- 
come dangerous  to  republican  institutions.  This  particular 
alarm  seems  to  a  European  groundless.  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
really  great  man  might  exert  ampler  authority  from  the  presi- 
dential chair  than  its  recent  occupants  have  done.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  Popedom  and  even  to  the  Et^lisb 
throne.  The  President  has  a  position  of  immense  dignity,  an 
unrivalled  platform  from  which  to  impress  his  ideas  (if  he  has 
any)  upon  the  people.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  President 
overthrowing  the  existing  Constitution.  He  has  no  standing 
army,  and  he  cannot  create  one.  Congress  can  checkmate  him 
by  stopping  supplies.  There  is  no  aristocracy  to  rally  ronnd 
him.  Every  State  furnishes  an  independent  centre  of  resist- 
ance. If  he  were  to  attempt  a  coup  d'itat,  it  could  only  be  by 
appealing  to  the  people  against  Congress,  and  Congress  could 
hardly,  considering  that  it  is  re-elected  every  two  years, 
attempt  to  oppose  the  people.  One  must  suppose  a  condition 
bordering  on  civil  war,  and  the  President  putting  the  resources 
of  the  executive  at  the  service  of  one  of  the  intending  bellige^ 
ents,  already  strong  and  organized,  in  order  to  conceive  a  case 
in  which  he  will  be  formidable  to  freedom.     If  there  be  any 
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danger,  it  would  seem  to  lie  in  another  direction.  The  larger  a 
community  becomes  the  less  does  it  seem  to  respect  an  assem- 
bly, the  more  is  it  attracted  by  an  individual  man.  A  bold 
President  who  knew  himself  to  be  supported  by  a  majority  in 
the  country,  might  be  tempted  to  override  the  law,  and  deprive 
the  minority  of  the  protection  which  the  law  affords  it.  He 
might  be  a  tyrant,  not  against  the  masses,  but  with  the  masses. 
But  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  American  politics  gives 
weight  to  such  apprehensions. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OBBEBTATIONS   ON   THE  PKE8IDXNCT 

Although  the  President  has  been,  not  that  inde pendent  good 
citizen  whom  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated,  but, 
at  least  during  the  last  sixty  years,  a  party  man,  seldom  much 
above  the  aver^^  in  character  or  abilities,  the  ofBce  has  attained 
the  main  objects  for  which  it  was  created.  Such  mistakes  as 
have  been  made  In  foreign  policy,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the 
administrative  departments,  have  been  rarely  owing  to  the 
constitution  of  the  office  or  to  the  errors  of  Its  holder.  This  is 
more  than  one  who  should  review  the  history  of  Europe  during 
the  last  hundred  years  could  say  of  any  European  monarchy. 
Nevertheless,  the  faults  chai^eable  on  hereditary  kingship, 
faults  more  serious  than  Englishmen,  who  have  watched  with 
admiration  the  wisdom  of  the  Crown  during  the  present  leign, 
usually  realize,  must  not  make  us  overlook  certain  defects  inci- 
dental to  the  American  presidency,  perhaps  to  any  plan  of 
vesting  the  headship  of  the  State  in  a  person  elected  for  a 
limited  period. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  hereditary  throne  nor  heredi- 
tary aristocracy,  an  office  raised  far  above  all  other  offices 
offers  too  great  a  stimulus  to  ambition.  This  glittering  prize, 
always  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  prominent  statesmen,  has  m 
power  stronger  than  any  dignity  under  a  European  crown  to 
lure  them  (as  it  lured  Clay  and  Webster)  from  the  path  of 
straightforward  consistency.     One  who  aims  at  the  presidency 

—  and  all  prominent  politicians  do  aim  at  it  —  has  the  strongest 
possible  motives  to  avoid  making  enemies.  Now  a  great  states. 
man  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  enemies.  It  is  one  thing 
to  try  to  be  popular  —  an  unpopular  man  will  be  uninfluential 

—  it  is  another  to  seek  popularity  by  courting  every  section  of 
your  party.     This  is  the  temptation  of  presidential  aspirants. 
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A  second  defect  is  that  the  presidential  election,  occurring 
once  in  four  years,  throws  the  country  for  several  months  into 
a  state  of  turmoil,  for  which  there  may  be  no  occasion.  Per- 
haps there  are  no  serious  party  issues  to  be  decided,  perhaps 
the  best  thing  wotdd  be  that  the  existing  Administration  shoidd 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  Constitution,  however, 
requires  an  election  to  be  held,  so  the  whole  costly  and  compli- 
cated machinery  of  agitation  is  put  in  motion ;  and  if  issues  do 
not  exist,  they  have  to  be  created.^  Professional  politicians 
who  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  result,  because  it  involves 
the  gain  or  loss  of  ofSce  to  themselves,  conduct  what  is  called 
a ''  campaign,"  and  the  country  is  forced  into  a  (possibly  facti- 
tious) excitement  from  midsummer,  when  each  party  selects 
the  candidate  whom  it  will  nominate,  to  the  first  week  of 
November,  when  the  contest  is  decided.  There  is  some  politi- 
cal education  in  the  process,  but  it  is  bought  dearly,  not  to  add 
that  business,  and  especially  finance,  is  disturbed,  and  much 
money  spent  unproductively. 

Again,  these  reg^arly  recurring  elections  produce  a  discon- 
tinuity of .  policy.  Even  when  the  new  President  belongs  to 
the  same  party  as  his  predecessor,  he  usually  nominates  a  new 
cabinet,  having  to  reward  his  especial  supporters.  Many  of 
the  inferior  offices  are  changed ;  men  who  have  learned  their 
work  make  way  for  others  who  have  everything  to  learn.  If 
the  new  President  belongs  to  the  opposite  party,  the  change 
of  officials  is  far  more  sweeping,  and  involves  larger  changes  of 
policy.  The  evil  would  be  more  serious  were  it  not  that  in 
foreign  policy,  where  the  need  for  continuity  is  greatest,  the 
United  States  has  little  to  do,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
Senate  in  this  department  qualifies  the  divergence  of  the  ideas 
of  one  President  from  those  of  another. 

Fourthly.  The  fact  that  he  is  re-eligible  once,  but  (practi- 
cally) only  once,  operates  unfavourably  on  the  President.  He 
is  tempted  to  play  for  a  re-nomination  by  so  pandering  to  active 

^  In  England,  also,  there  is  necessarily  a  campaign  once  at  least  in  every 
six  or  seven  years,  when  a  general  election  takes  place,  and  sometimes  oftener. 
Bat  note  that  in  England  (1)  this  is  the  only  season  of  disturbance,  whereas 
in  America  the  Congressional  elections  furnish  a  second;  (2)  the  period  is 
nsnally  shorter  (three  to  six  weeks,  not  four  months) ;  (3)  there  are  usually 
real  and  momentous  issuesy  dividing  the  great  parties,  which  the  nation  has 
to  settle. 
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sections  of  his  own  party,  or  ao  using  his  patrona^  to  concili- 
ate influential  politicians,  as  to  make  them  put  him  forward  at 
the  next  election.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  ia  in  bis  second 
term  of  of&ce,  he  has  no  longer  much  motive  to  regard  the 
interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  because  be  sees  that  his  own 
political  death  is  near.  It  may  be  answered  that  these  two 
evils  will  correct  one  another,  that  the  President  will  in  his 
first  term  be  anxious  to  win  the  respect  of  the  nation,  in  his 
second  he  will  have  no  motive  for  yielding  to  the  unworthy 
pressure  of  party  wire-pullers  ^  while  in  reply  to  the  sng^stion 
that  if  he  were  held  ineligible  for  the  next  term,  but  el^ble 
for  any  future  term,  both  sets  of  evils  might  be  avoided,  and 
both  sets  of  benefits  secured,  it  can  be  argued  that  such  a  pro- 
visloD  would  make  that  breach  in  policy  which  may  now  hap- 
pen only  once  in  eight  years,  necessarily  happen  once  in  four 
years.  It  would,  for  instance,  have  prevented  the  K-eleotion 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1864. 

The  founders  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  of  1861-65  were 
so  much  impressed  by  the  objections  to  the  present  system 
that  they  provided  that  their  President  should  hold  office  for 
six  years,  but  not  be  re-eligible. 

Fifthly.  An  outgoing  President  is  a  weak  President.  Dur- 
ing the  four  months  of  his  stay  In  office  after  his  successor 
has  been  chosen,  he  declines,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, to  take  any  new  departure,  to  embark  on  any  executive 
policy  which  cannot  be  completed  before  he  quits  office.  This 
is,  of  course,  even  more  decidedly  the  case  if  his  successor 
belongs  to  the  opposite  party.' 

Lastly.  The  result  of  an  election  may  be  doubtful,  not 
from  equality  of  votes,  for  this  is  provided  against,  but  from  a 
dispute  as  to  the  validity  of  votes  given  in  or  reported  from 

1  Mr.  E.  A.  Freemao  (Hiilan/  of  Federal  Government,  i.  302)  addneu  tron 
Piilybius  <iv.  6,  T)  a  cnrious  in.itance  ahowiiiK  that  the  same  miicbiet  ai«M 
ill  the  Achalan  League :  "  Tlie  .Elolians  cliose  (or  an  inroad  the  time  when  tba 
riMi'ial  yeai  (o(  ttie  Aclintaii  Genrrall  was  drawitij;  to  itH  close,  ii«  a  time  wbea 
tlie  AchaluD  coiinselii  irerr  Bun>  lo  be  wtuk.  AraMi:.  tlie  General  elect,  ma 
not  yet  in  ofl)i«;  TlmoxeiinB.  (he  nutuolne  General.  Hhrniik  froia  energetie 
action  so  late  in  his  year,  and  at  la^l  yielded  np  his  office  to  Aratos  before  the 
legal  tinnt."  This  effort  of  Timoxenos  to  escape  from  the  i-oDieqoencM  of  the  ' 
SfHtem  could  not  have  occurred  In  eovemmenis  like  those  of  Rome,  EnglaMl, 
or  the  L'nlted  Stntes,  uhere  "  tlie  reign  of  law  "is  tar  stricter  Uutn  it  WM  to 
the  Greek  reimlilics. 
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the  States.  The  difficulty  which  arose  in  1876  will  not, 
owing  to  the  legislation  of  1887,  recur  in  quite  the  same  form. 
But  cases  may  arise  in  which  the  returns  from  a  State  of  its 
electoral  votes  will,  because  notoriously  obtained  by  fraud 
or  force,  fail  to  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  party  whose  can- 
didate they  prejudice.  No  presidential  election  passes  without 
charges  of  this  kind,  and  these  charges  are  not  always  un- 
founded. Should  manifest  unfairness  coincide  with  popular 
excitement  over  a  really  important  issue,  the  self-control  of 
the  people,  which  in  1877,  when  no  such  issue  was  involved, 
restrained  the  party  passions  of  their  leaders,  may  prove  un- 
equal to  the  strain  of  such  a  crisis. 

Further  observations  on  the  President,  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  will  be  better  reserved  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments.  I  will  therefore  only  observe  here  that,  even 
when  we  allow  for  the  defects  last  enumerated,  the  presidential 
office,  if  not  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, is  nowise  to  be  deemed  a  failure.  The  problem  of  con- 
structing a  stable  executive  in  a  democratic  country  is  indeed 
so  immensely  difficult  that  anything  short  of  a  failure  deserves 
to  be  called  a  success.  Now  the  President  has,  during  ninety- 
nine  years,  carried  on  the  internal  administrative  business  of 
the  nation  with  due  efficiency.  Once  or  twice,  as  when  Jeffer- 
son purchased  Louisiana,  and  Lincoln  emancipated  the  slaves 
in  the  revolted  States,  he  has  courageously  ventured  on 
stretches  of  authority,  held  at  the  time  to  be  doubtfully  con- 
stitutional, yet  necessary,  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  He  has  kept  the  machinery  working  quietly  and 
steadily  when  Congress  has  been  distracted  by  party  strife,  or 
paralyzed  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  Houses,  or  enfeebled  by 
the  want  of  first-rate  leaders.  The  executive  has  been  able,  at 
moments  of  peril,  to  rise  almost  to  a  dictatorship,  as  during 
the  War  of  Secession,  and  when  peace  returned,  to  sink 
back  into  its  proper  constitutional  position.  It  has  shown  no 
tendency  so  to  dwarf  the  other  authorities  of  the  State  as  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  monarchy. 

Europeans  are  struck  by  the  faults  of  a  plan  which  plunges 
the  nation  into  a  whirlpool  of  excitement  once  every  four  yefunp 
and  commits  the  headship  of  the  State  to  a  party  leader  ohoK 
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for  a  short  period.'  But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the 
presidential  election  may  be  regarded,  and  one  whose  impor- 
tance is  better  appreciated  in  America  than  in  Europe.  The 
election  is  a  solemn  periodical  appeal  to  the  nation  to  review 
its  condition,  the  way  in  which  its  business  has  been  carried 
on,  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  parties.  It  stirs  and  rouses 
the  nation  as  nothing  else  does,  forces  every  one  not  merely  to 
think  about  public  aSairs  but  to  decide  how  he  judges  the 
parties.  It  is  a  direct  expression  of  the  will  of  twelve  mill- 
ions of  voters,  a  force  before  which  everything  must  bow.  It 
refreshes  the  sense  of  national  duty;  and  at  great  rriaes  it 
intensifies  national  patriotism.  A  presidential  election  is 
sometimes,  as  in  1800,  and  as  ^ain  most  notably  in  1860  and 
1864,  a  turning-point  in  history,  ^n  form  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  choice  of  an  administrator  who  cannot  influence 
policy  otherwise  than  by  refusing  his  assent  to  bills.  In 
reality  it  is  the  deliverance  of  the  mind  of  the  people  upon  all 
such  questions  as  they  feel  able  to  decide.  A  curious  pamllel 
may  in  this  respect  be  drawn  between  it  and  a  general  election 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  A  general  election  is 
in  form  a  choice  of  representatives,  with  reference  primarily 
to  their  views  upon  various  current  questions.  In  substanrv 
it  is  often  a  national  vote,  committing  executive  power  to  some 
one  prominent  statesman.  Thus  the  elections  of  1868,  1874, 
1S80,  were  practically  votes  of  the  nation  to  place  Ur.  Glad- 
stone or  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  head  of  the  government.  So  con- 
versely in  America,  a  presidential  election,  which  purports  to 
be  merely  the  selection  of  a  man,  is  often  in  reality  a  decision 
upon  issues  of  policy,  a  condemnation  of  the  couree  taken  by 
one  party,  a  mandate  to  the  other  to  follow  some  different 
course. 

The  choice  of  party  leaders  as  Presidents  has  in  America 
caused  less  mischief  than  might  have  been  expected.  Never- 
theless, those  who  have  studied  the  scheme  of  constitutional 
monarchy  as  it  works  in  England,  or  Belgium,  or  Italy,  or  the 
reproductions  of  that  scheme  in  British  colonies,  where  the 

'  Socb  tsnlU  u  belong  M  the  plan  of  popalnr  election  are  oot  nectsBBiUj' 
inddent  to  the  existence  of  a  Prealilent ;  tor  In  France  tbe  clilef  maiigtrata  le 
cboMDbjrtbeCbambera,  uid  the  Interposition  between  him  and  the  legtelatare 
o[  ■  reeponeible  miDletr;  series  to  render  hla  poiltlon  less  distinctly  putlaw. 
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Crown-appointed  governor  stands  outside  the  strife  of  factions 
as  a  permanent  official,  will,  when  they  compare  the  institu- 
tions of  these  countries  with  the  American  presidency,  be  im- 
pressed by  the  merits  of  a  plan  which  does  not  unite  all  the 
dignity  of  office  with  all  the  power  of  office,  and  which,  by 
placing  the  titular  chief  of  the  executive  above  and  apart  from 
party,  makes  the  civU  and  military  services  feel  themselves 
the  servants  rather  of  the  nation  than  of  any  section  of  the 
nation,  and  suggests  to  them  that  their  labours  ought  to  be 
rendered  with  equal  heartiness  to  whatever  party  may  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  Party  government  may  be  necessary. 
So  fax  as  we  can  see,  it  is  necessary.  But  it  is  an  unfortunate 
necessity ;  and  whatever  tends  to  diminish  its  mischievous  in- 
fluence upon  the  machinery  of  administration,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  obtruding  itself  upon  foreign  states ;  whatever  holds 
up  a  high  ideal  of  devotion  to  the  nation  as  a  majestic  whole, 
living  on  from  century  to  century  while  parties  form  and  dis- 
solve and  form  again,  strengthens  and  ennobles  the  common- 
wealth and  all  its  citizens. 

Such  an  observation  of  course  applies  only  to  monarchy  as  a 
political  institution.  Socially  regarded,  the  American  presi- 
dency deserves  nothing  but  admiration.  The  President  is 
simply  the  first  citizen  of  a  free  nation,  depending  for  his 
digni^  on  no  title,  no  official  dress,  no  insignia  of  state.  It 
was  originally  proposed,  doubtless  in  recollection  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  give  him 
the  style  of  "  Highness,"  and  "  Protector  of  the  Liberties  of 
the  United  States."  Others  suggested  "Excellency";^  and 
Washington  is  said  to  have  had  leanings  to  the  Dutch  style  of 
"  High  Mightiness."  The  head  of  the  ruling  President  does 
not  appear  on  coins,  nor  even  on  postage  stamps.*  His  resi- 
dence at  Washington  called  officially  "  the  Executive  Mansion," 
and  familiarly  "  the  White  House,"  a  building  with  a  stucco 
front  and  a  portico  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  said  to 

1  In  ridicale  of  this  the  more  democratic  members  of  Congress  proposed  to 
caU  that  more  ornamental  than  useful  officer  the  Vice-President  "  His  Super- 
fluous ExceUency." 

^  The  portraits  on  American  postage  stamps  are  those  of  several  past  Presi- 
dents—  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Taylor,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Garfield, 
and  of  a  few  eminent  statesmen,  such  as  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Clay,  Webster, 
Scott,  Perry,  Stanton. 
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have  been  modelled  upon  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  house  in  Dub- 
lin, stands  in  a  shrubbery,  and  has  the  air  of  a  large  suburban 
villa  rather  than  of  a  palace.  The  rooms,  though  spacious,  are 
not  spacious  enough  for  the  crowds  that  attend  the  public 
receptions.  The  President's  salary,  which  is  only  4^50,000 
(£10,000)  a  year,  does  not  permit  display,  nor  indeed  is  dis- 
play expected  from  him. 

Washington,  which  even  so  lately  as  the  days  of  the  war 
was  a  wilderness  of  mud  and  negroes,  with  a  few  big  houses 
scattered  here  and  there,  has  now  become  one  of  the  hand- 
somest capitals  in  the  world,  and  cultivates  the  graces  and 
pleasures  of  life  with  eminent  success.  Besides  its  political 
society  and  its  diplomatic  society,  it  is  becoming  a  winter  resort 
for  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  from  all  over  the  continent. 
It  is  a  place  where  a  court  might  be  created,  did  any  one  wish 
to  create  it.  No  President  has  made  the  attempt ;  and  as  the 
earlier  career  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  his  wife  has  seldom 
qualified  them  to  lead  the  world  of  fashion,  none  is  likely  to 
make  it.  However,  the  action  of  the  wife  of  President  Hayes, 
an  estimable  lady,  whose  ardent  advocacy  of  temperance  caused 
the  formation  of  many  total  abstinence  societies,  called  by  her 
name,  showed  that  there  may  be  fields  in  which  a  President's 
consort  can  turn  her  exalted  position  to  good  account,  while 
of  course  such  gifts  or  charms  as  she  possesses  will  tend  to 
increase  his  popularity. 

To  a  European  observer,  weary  of  the  slavish  obsequiousness 
and  lip-deep  adulation  with  which  the  members  of  reigning 
families  are  treated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  fawned 
on  in  public  and  carped  at  in  private,  the  social  relations  of  an 
American  President  to  his  people  are  eminently  refreshing. 
There  is  a  great  respect  for  the  office,  and  a  corresponding 
respect  for  the  man  as  the  holder  of  the  office,  if  he  has  done 
nothing  to  degrade  it.  There  is  no  servility,  no  fictitious  self- 
abasement  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  but  a  simple  and  hearty 
deference  to  one  who  represents  the  majesty  of  the  nation,  the 
sort  of  respect  which  the  proudest  Roman  paid  to  the  consul- 
ship, even  if  the  particular  consul  was,  like  Cicero,  a  "new 
man."  The  curiosity  of  tlie  visitors  who  throng  the  White 
House  on  reception  days  is  sometimes  too  familiar ;  but  this 
fault  tends  to  disappear,  and  Presidents  have  now  more  reason 
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to  complain  of  the  persecutions  they  endure  from  an  incessantly 
observant  journalism.  After  oscillating  between  the  ceremo- 
nious state  of  Greorge  Washington,  who  drove  to  open  Congress 
in  his  coach  and  six,  with  outriders  and  footmen  in  livery,  and  the 
ostentatious  plainness  of  Citizen  Jefferson,  who  would  ride  up 
alone  and  hitch  his  horse  to  the  post  at  the  gate,*  the  President 
has  settled  down  into  an  attitude  between  that  of  the  mayor  of  a 
great  English  town  on  a  public  occasion,  and  that  of  a  European 
cabinet  minister  on  a  political  tour.  He  is  followed  about  and 
fSted,  and  in  every  way  treated  as  the  first  man  in  the  company ; 
but  the  spirit  of  equality  which  rules  the  country  has  sunk  too 
deep  into  every  American  nature  for  him  to  expect  to  be 
addressed  with  bated  breath  and  w^hispering  reverence.  He 
has  no  military  guard,  no  chamberlains  or  grooms-in- waiting  •, 
his  everyday  life  is  simple ;  his  wife  enjoys  precedence  over  all 
other  ladies,  but  is  visited  and  received  just  like  other  ladies ; 
he  is  surrounded  by  no  such  pomp  and  enforces  no  such  eti- 
quette as  that  which  belongs  to  the  governors  even  of  second- 
class  English  colonies,  not  to  speak  of  the  viceroys  of  India  and 
Ireland. 

It  begins  to  be  remarked  in  Europe  that  monarchy,  which 
used  to  be  deemed  politically  dangerous  but  socially  useful,  has 
now,  since  its  claws  have  been  cut,  become  politically  valuable, 
but  of  doubtful  social  utility.  In  the  United  States  the  most 
suspicious  democrat  —  and  there  are  democrats  who  complain 
that  the  office  of  President  is  too  monarchical  —  cannot  accuse 
the  chief  magistracy  of  having  tended  to  form  a  court,  much 
less  to  create  those  evils  which  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of 
European  courts.  No  President  dare  violate  social  decorum  as 
European  sovereigns  have  so  often  done.  If  he  did,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer. 

1  Mr.  H.  Adams  (First  Administration  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  197)  has,  how- 
ever,  shown  that  at  his  inauguration  Jefferson  walked. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WHY   GREAT   MEN   ABE   NOT   CHOSEN   PRESIDENTS 

Europeans  often  ask,  and  Americans  do  not  always  explain, 
how  it  happens  that  this  great  office,  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
unless  we  except  the  Papacy,  to  which  any  one  can  rise  by  his 
own  merits,  is  not  more  frequently  filled  by  great  and  striking 
men.  In  America,  which  is  beyond  all  other  countries  the 
country  of  a  "  career  open  to  talents,"  a  country,  moreover,  in 
which  political  life  is  unusually  keen  and  political  ambition 
widely  diffused,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  highest  place 
would  always  be  won  by  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts.  But  since  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolution  died  out  with  Jefferson  and  Adams  and 
Madison  some  sixty  years  ago,  no  person  except  Greneral  Grant 
has  reached  the  chair  whose  name  would  have  been  remembered 
had  he  not  been  President,  and  no  President  except  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  displayed  rare  or  striking  qualities  in  the  chair. 
Who  now  knows  or  cares  to  know  anything  about  the  person- 
ality of  James  K.  Polk  or  Franklin  Pierce  ?  The  only  thing 
remarkable  about  them  is  that  being  so  commonplace  they 
should  have  climbed  so  high. 

Several  reasons  may  be  suggested  for  the  fact,  which  Ameri- 
cans are  themselves  the  first  to  admit. 

One  is  that  the  proportion  of  first-rate  ability  drawn  into 
politics  is  smaller  in  America  than  in  most  European  countries. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  whose  causes  must  be  elucidated  later : 
in  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  France  and  Italy, 
where  half-revolutionary  conditions  have  made  public  life  excit- 
ing and  accessible ;  in  Germany,  where  an  admirably-organized 
civil  service  cultivates  and  develops  statecraft  with  unusual 
success ;  in  England,  where  many  persons  of  wealth  and  leisure 
seek  to  enter  the  political  arena,  while  burning  questions  touch 
the  interests  of  all  classes  and  make  men  eager  observers  of  the 
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combatantSi  the  total  quantity  of  talent  devoted  to  parliament 
tary  or  administrative  work  is  larger,  relatively  to  the  popula- 
tion, than  in  America,  where  much  of  the  best  ability,  both  for 
thought  and  for  action,  for  planning  and  for  executing,  inishes 
into  a  field  which  is  comparatively  narrow  in  Europe,  the  busi- 
ness of  developing  the  material  resources  of  the  country. 

Another  is  that  the  methods  and  habits  of  Congress,  and 
indeed  of  political  life  generally,  give  fewer  opportunities  for 
personal  distinction,  fewer  modes  in  which  a  man  may  commend 
himself  to  his  countrymen  by  eminent  capacity  in  thought,  in 
speech,  or  in  administration,  than  is  the  case  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  This  is  a  point  to  be  explained  in  later  chap- 
ters.    I  note  here  in  passing  what  will  there  be  dwelt  on. 

A  third  reason  is  that  eminent  men  make  more  enemies,  and 
give  those  enemies  more  assailable  points,  than  obscure  men  do. 
They  are  therefore  in  so  far  less  desirable  candidates.  It  is 
true  that  the  eminent  man  has  also  made  more  friends,  that  his 
name  is  more  widely  known,  and  may  be  greeted  with  louder 
cheers.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  famous  man  is  prefer- 
able. But  other  things  never  are  equal.  The  famous  man  has 
probably  attacked  some  leaders  in  his  own  party,  has  supplanted 
others,  has  expressed  his  dislike  to  the  crotchet  of  some  active 
section,  has  perhaps  committed  errors  which  are  capable  of 
being  magnified  into  offences.  No  man  stands  long  before  the 
public  and  bears  a  part  in  great  affairs  without  giving  openings 
to  censorious  criticism.  Fiercer  far  than  the  light  which  beats 
upon  a  throne  is  the  light  which  beats  upon  a  presidential  can- 
didate, searching  out  all  the  recesses  of  his  past  life.  Hence, 
when  the  choice  lies  between  a  brilliant  man  and  a  safe  man, 
the  safe  man  is  preferred.  Party  feeling,  strong  enough  to 
carry  in  on  its  back  a  man  without  conspicuous  positive  merits, 
is  not  always  strong  enough  to  procure  forgiveness  for  a  man 
with  positive  faults. 

A  European  finds  that  this  phenomenon  needs  in  its  turn  to 
be  explained,  for  in  the  free  countries  of  Europe  brilliancy,  be 
it  eloquence  in  speech,  or  some  striking  achievement  in  war  or 
administration,  or  the  power  through  whatever  means  of  some- 
how impressing  the  popular  imagination,  is  what  makes  a  leader 
triumphant.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  America  ?  Because 
in  America  party  loyalty  and  party  organization  have  been 
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hitherto  ao  perfect  that  auy  one  put  forward  by  the  party  will 
get  the  full  party  vote  if  his  cliaracter  is  good  and  his  "record," 
as  they  cali  it,  unstained.  The  safe  candidate  may  not  draw 
in  quite  so  many  votes  from  the  moderate  men  of  the  other 
side  as  the  brilliant  one  would,  but  he  will  not  lose  nearly  bo 
many  from  his  own  ranks.  Even  those  who  admit  his  medi- 
ocrity will  vote  straight  when  the  moment  for  voting  comes. 
Besides,  the  ordinary  American  voter  does  not  objer.t  to  medi- 
ocrity. He  has  a  lower  conception  of  tlic  qualities  requisite  t*) 
make  a  etatesiiian  than  those  who  direct  public  opinion  in 
Kurope  have.  He  likes  his  candidate  to  be  sensible,  vigorous, 
and,  above  all,  what  he  calls  "magnetic,"  and  does  not  value, 
because  he  sees  no  need  for,  originality  or  profundity,  a  fine 
cvdture  or  a  wide  knowledge.  Candidates  are  selected  to  be  run 
for  nomination  by  knots  of  persons  who,  however  expert  as 
party  tacticians,  ai'e  usually  commonpla^tc  men;  and  the  choice 
between  those  selected  for  nomination  is  made  by  a  ver)- 
large  body,  an  assembly  of  over  eight  hundred  delegates  from 
the  local  l>arty  organizations  over  the  country,  who  are  cer- 
tainly 110  better  than  oitlinary  citizens.  How  this  process 
works  will  be  seen  more  fully  when  I  come  to  sjieak  of  those 
Nominating  Conventions  which  an:  so  notable  a  feature  in 
American  politics. 

It  must  also  be  i-emembered  that  the  merits  of  a  President 
are  one  thing  and  those  of  a  candidate  another  thing.  An 
eminent  American  is  reported  to  have  said  to  friends  who 
wished  to  put  him  forward,  "  Gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take. I  should  make  a  good  President,  but  a  very  bad  candi- 
date." Now  to  a  party  it  is  more  important  that  its  nominee 
should  be  a  good  candidate  than  th.at  he  should  turn  out  a 
good  President.  A  nearer  danger  is  a  greater  danger.  Aa 
Saladin  says  in  The  ToUitman,  "A  wild  cat  in  a  chamber  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  lion  in  a  distant  desert,"  It  will  be  a 
misfortune  to  the  party,  as  well  as  to  the  country,  if  the  can- 
didate elected  should  prove  a  bad  President.  But  it  is  a 
greater  misfortune  to  the  party  that  it  should  be  beaten  in  the 
imi)cnding  eletitioii,  for  the  evil  of  losing  national  patron^e 
will  have  come  four  years  sooner.  "  B  ''  (ao  reason  the  lead- 
ers), "who  is  one  of  our  jMissible  candidates,  may  1»  an  abler 
man  tlian  A,  who  is  the  otlier.     But  we  have  a  better  chance 
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of  winning  with  A  than  with  B,  while  X,  the  candidate  of  our 
opponents,  is  anyhow  no  better  than  A.  We  must  therefore 
run  A."  This  reasoning  is  all  the  more  forcible  because  the 
previous  career  of  the  possible  candidates  has  generally  made 
it  easier  to  say  who  will  succeed  as  a  candidate  than  who  will 
succeed  aa  a  President;  and  because  the  wire-pullers  with 
whom  the  choice  rests  are  better  judges  of  the  former  question 
than  of  the  latter. 

After  all,  too,  a  President  need  not  be  a  man  of  brilliant 
intellectual  gifts.  His  main  duties  are  to  be  prompt  and  firm 
in  securing  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  and  maintaining  the 
public  peace,  careful  and  upright  in  the  choice  of  the  executive 
officials  of  the  country.  Eloquence,  whose  value  is  apt  to  be 
overrated  in  all  free  countries,  imagination,  profundity  of 
thought  or  extent  of  knowledge,  are  all  in  so  far  a  gain  to  him 
that  they  make  him  "  a  bigger  man,"  and  help  him  to  gain 
over  the  nation  an  influence  which,  if  he  be  a  true  patriot,  he 
may  use  for  its  good.  But  they  are  not  necessary  for  the  due 
dischai^  in  ordinary  times  of  the  duties  of  his  post.  Four- 
fifths  of  hie  work  is  the  same  in  kind  aa  that  which  devolves 
on  the  chairman  of  a  commercial  company  or  the  manager  of 
a  railway,  the  work  of  choosing  good  subordinates,  seeing  that 
they  attend  to  their  business,  and  taking  a  sound  practical 
view  of  such  administrative  questions  as  require  his  decision. 
Firmness,  common  sense,  and  moat  of  all,  honesty,  an  honesty 
above  all  suspicion  of  personal  interest,  are  the  qualities  which 
the  country  chiefly  needs  in  its  first  magistrate. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  personal  merits.  But  in 
the  selection  of  a  candidate  many  considerations  have  to  be 
regarded  besides  the  personal  merits,  whether  of  a  candidate, 
or  of  a  possible  President.  The  chief  of  these  considerations 
is  the  amount  of  support  which  can  be  secured  from  different 
States  or  from  different  "  sections  "  of  the  Union,  a  term  by 
which  the  Americans  denote  groups  of  States  with  a  broad 
community  of  interest.  State  feeling  and  sectional  feeling 
are  powerful  factors  in  a  presidential  election.  The  North- 
west^ including  the  States  from  Ohio  to  Dakota,  is  now  the 
most  populous  section  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  counts 
for  most  in  an  election.  It  naturally  conceives  that  ItB 
interests   will   be  best  protected  by   one  who  knows  them 
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from  birth  and  reBidence.  Hence  prima  facie  a  North-TeBtem 
man  makes  the  best  candidate.  A  large  State  casts  a  heavier' 
vote  in  the  election ;  and  every  State  is  of  course  more  likely 
to  be  carried  hj  one  of  its  own  children  than  by  a  stranger, 
because  his  fellow-citizens,  while  they  feel  honoured  by  the 
choice,  gain  also  a  substantial  advanb^,  having  a  better 
prospect  of  such  favours  as  the  administration  can  bestow. 
Hence,  ixUeria  paribus,  a  man  from  a  large  State  is  preferable 
as  a  candidate.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  some  States  are  already  safe  for  one  or  other  party, 
while  others  are  doubtful.  The  North-western  and  New  Eng- 
land States  are  most  of  them  likely  to  go  Bepublican:  the 
Southern  States  are  (at  present)  all  of  them  certain  to  go 
Democratic.  CcBteris  paribus,  a  candidate  from  a  doubtM 
State,  such  as  New  York  and  Indiana  have  usually  been,  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Other  minor  disqualifying  circumstances  require  less  ex- 
planation. A  Roman  Catholic,  or  an  avowed  disbeliever  in 
Christianity,  would  be  an  undesirable  candidate.  Since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  any  one  who  fought,  especially  if  he 
fought  with  distinction,  in  the  Northern  army,  has  enjoyed 
great  advantages,  for  the  soldiers  of  that  army,  still  numerous, 
rally  to  his  name.  The  two  electioua  of  General  Grant,  who 
knew  nothing  of  politics,  and  the  fact  that  his  in&uence  sur- 
vived the  faults  of  his  long  administration,  are  evidence  of 
the  weight  of  this  consideration. 

On  a  railway  journey  in  the  Far  West  in  1883  I  fell  in  with 
two  newspaper  men  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  were  tak- 
ing their  holiday.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  next  presi- 
dential election.  They  spoke  hopefully  of  the  chances  for 
nomination  by  their  pajty  of  an  Indiana  man,  a  comparatively 
obscure  person,  whose  name  I  had  never  heard.  I  expressed 
some  surprise  that  he  shonld  be  thought  of.  They  observed 
that  he  had  done  well  in  State  politics,  that  there  was  nothing 
against  him,  that  Indiana  would  work  for  him.  "But,"  I 
rejoined,  "  oueht  vou  not  to  have  a  man  of  more  commanding 
character?  Therp  i.i  Senator  A.  Evprvbodv  tells  me  that  he 
is  the  shrewdest  and  most  PXTieriPui'f'd  min  in  vour  partv.  and 
that  he  has  a  ivrfef'tlv  nloin  r"'*fV'l.  Wliv  not  run  Mm?" 
"Why,  yes,"  they  answered,  "that  is  all  true.    But  you  see 
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he  comes  from  a  small  State,  and  we  liave  got  tliat  State 
already.  Besides,  he  wasn't  in  the  war.  Our  man  was. 
Indiana's  vote  is  worth  having,  and  if  our  man  is  ran,  we  can 
carry  Indiana." 

"  Surely  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  / 
strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  J 
understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill,  but  time  and' 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all." 

These  secondary  considerations  do  not  always  prevail.  In- 
tellectual ability  and  force  of  character  must  influence  the 
choice  of  a  candidate,  and  their  influence  is  sometimes  deci- 
sive. They  count  for  more  when  times  are  ao  critical  that  the 
need  for  a  strong  man  is  felt,  Keformers  declare  that  their 
weight  will  go  on  increaaing  as  the  disgust  of  good  citizens 
with  the  methods  of  professional  politicians  increases.  But 
for  many  generations  past  it  is  not  the  greatest  men  in  the 
Roman  Church  that  have  been  chosen  Popes,  nor  the  most 
brilliant  men  in  the  Anglican  Church  that  have  been  ap- 
pointed Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

Although  several  Presidents  have  survived  their  departure 
from  office  by  many  years,  only  one,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
played  a  part  in  politics  after  quitting  the  White  House.'  It 
may  be  that  the  ex-President  has  not  been  a  great  leader  before 
his  accession  to  office;  it  may  be  that  he  does  not  care  to  exert 
himself  after  he  has  held  and  dropped  the  great  prize,  and 
found  (one  may  safely  add)  how  little  of  a  prize  it  is.  Some- 
thing, however,  must  also  be  ascribed  to  other  features  of  the 
political  system  of  the  country.  It  is  often  hard  to  find  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  *a  given  State  through  which 
to  re-enter  Congress ;  it  is  disagreeable  to  recur  to  the  arts  by 
which  seats  are  secured.  Past  greatness  is  rather  an  encum- 
brance than  a  help  to  resuming  a  political  career.  Exalted 
power,  on  which  the  unsleeping  eye  of  hostile  critics  was 
fixed,  has  probably  disclosed  all  a  President's  weaknesses,  and 
has  either  forced  him  to  make  enemies  by  disobliging  adhe- 
rents, or  exposed  him  to  censure  for  sulraervience  to  party 

1  .T.  Q.  AddniR  was  dectPii  to  the  House  of  BepresenUtlvea  within  tbree 
years  fr"iti  his  piy«irlpn-v.  nml  Ihpre  berame  for  Bsyentoen  years  the  tearlew 
nnd  ri>nni>lNhle  a'ivnr'iitP  of  <>vhnt  may  be  called  the  iia^onal  theory  of  the 
CoQBtitation  against  the  alaveholdeis. 
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interests.  He  is  regarded  as  having  had  his  day ;  he  beloi^ 
already  to  the  past,  and  unless,  like  Grant,  he  is  endeared  to 
the  people  by  the  memory  of  some  splendid  service,  or  is 
available  to  his  party  as  a  possible  candidate  for  a  further 
term  of  office,  he  soon  sinks  into  the  crowd  or  avoids  neglect 
by  retirement.  Possibly  he  may  deserve  to  be  forgotten; 
but  more  frequently  he  is  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  and  char- 
acter to  make  the  experience  he  has  gained  valuable  to  the 
country,  could  it  be  retained  in  a  place  where  he  might  turn  it 
to  account.  They  managed  things  better  at  Home,  gathering 
into  their  Senate  all  the  fame  and  experience,  all  the  wisdom 
and  skill,  of  those  who  had  ruled  and  fought  as  consuls  and 
preetors  at  home  and  abroad- 

We  may  now  answer  the  question  from  which  we  started. 
Great  men  are  not  chosen  Presidents,  first  because  great  men 
are  rare  in  politics ;  seeondly,  because  the  method  of  choice 
does  not  bring  them  to  the  top ;  thirdly,  because  they  are  not, 
in  quiet  times,  absolutely  needed.  Let  us  close  by  observing 
that  the  Presidents,  regarded  historically,  fall  into  three  peri- 
ods, the  second  inferior  to  the  first,  the  third  rather  better  than 
the  second. 

Down  till  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1828,  all  the 
Presidents  had  been  statesmen  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word,  men  of  education,  of  administrative  experience,  of  a  cer- 
tain largeness  of  view  and  dignity  of  character.  All  except 
the  first  two  had  served  in  the  great  office  of  secretary  of  state ; 
all  were  well  known  to  the  nation  from  the  part  they  had 
played.  In  the  second  period,  from  Jackson  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  the  Presidents  were  either  mere  poli- 
ticians, such  as  Van  Buren,  Polk,  or  Buchanan,  or  else  success- 
ful soldiers,'  such  as  Harrison  or  Taylor,  whom  their  party 
found  useful  aa  figure-heads.  They  were  intellectual  pigmies 
beside  the  real  leaders  of  that  generation  —  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Webster.  A  new  series  begins  with  Lincoln  in  1861,  He  and 
General  Grant  his  successor,  who  cover  sixteen  years  between 
them,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  world.  The  other  less  dis- 
tinguished Presidents  of  this  period  contrast  favourably  with 
the  Polks  and  Pierces  of  the  days  before  the  war,  but  they  are 
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not,  like  the  early  Presidents,  the  first  men  of  the  coimtry. 
K  we  compare  the  nineteen  Presidents  who  have  been  elected  to 
office  since  1789  with  the  nineteen  English  prime  ministers 
of  the  same  hundred  years,  there  are  but  six  of  the  latter,  and 
at  least  eight  of  the  former  whom  history  calls  personally 
insignificant,  while  only  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
Grant  can  claim  to  belong  to  a  front  rank  represented  in  the 
English  list  by  seven  or  possibly  eight  names.^  It  would  seem 
that  the  natural  selection  of  the  English  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, even  as  modified  by  the  aristocratic  habits  of  that  coun- 
try, has  more  tendency  to  bring  the  highest  gifts  to  the  high- 
est place  than  the  more  artificial  selection  of  America. 

1  The  American  average  would  be  farther  lowered  were  we  to  reckon  in  the 
foar  Vice-Presidents  who  have  succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  President.  Yet 
the  English  system  does  not  always  secure  men  personally  eminent.  Adding- 
ton,  Perceval,  and  Lord  €k>derich  are  no  better  than  Tyler  or  Fillmore,  which 
is  saying  little  enough. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   CABINET 

There  is  in  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States  no  such 
thing  as  a  Cabinet  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term.  Bat  I 
use  the  term,  not  only  because  it  is  current  in  America  to  de- 
scribe the  chief  ministers  of  the  President,  but  also  because  it 
calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  great  officers  of  State  in  America  and  the  similar 
officers  in  the  free  countries  of  Europe. 

Almost  the  only  reference  in  the  Constitution  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  President  is  that  contained  in  the  power  given  him 
to  "  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices."  All  these  departments 
have  been  created  by  Acts  of  Congress.  Washington  began 
in  1789  with  four  only,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  follow- 
ing four  officials :  — 

Secretary  of  State. 
Secretar}-  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  War. 
Attorney-General, 

to 

In  1798  there  was  added  a  Secretary  of  the  Naw,  in  1829  a 
Postmaster-General,^  in  1849  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
1888  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

These  eight  now  make  up  what  is  called  the  Cabinet,*    Each 

I  The  postmaster-irenerail  had  been  previously  deemed  a  saboidmmte  in  the 
Treasury  departmeut.  although  the  oftiee  was  orpinized  by  Act  of  GongretB  in 
17M :  he  has  been  held  to  belong  to  tiie  cabinet  since  Jackson  in  1829  invited 
him  to  cabinet  meetings. 

-  There  is  also  an  Inter-state  Commenv  Commission,  with  large  powers  over 
railways,  created  in  February  1887  by  Aot  of  Congress:  a  Labour  Bureau 
erecte«i  into  a  department  in  1888:  a  Fish  Commission  created  in  1870;  and  a 
Civil  Service  Commission  created  in  1883. 
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receives  a  salary  of  $8000  (£1600).  All  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Senate  (which  is 
practically  never  refused),  and  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  Nothing  marks  them  off  from  any  other  officials 
who  might  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  department,  except  that 
they  are  summoned  by  the  President  to  his  private  council. 

None  of  them  can  vote  in  Congress,  Art.  xi.  §  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution providing  that  '^no  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during 
his  continuance  in  office." 

This  restriction  was  intended  to  prevent  the  President  not 
merely  from  winning  over  individual  members  of  Congress  by 
the  allurements  of  office,  but  also  from  making  his  ministers 
agents  in  corrupting  or  unduly  influencing  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  as  George  III.  and  his  ministers  corrupted  the 
English  Parliament.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Federalist 
(Letter  xl.)  which  speaks  of  "Great  Britain,  where  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  members  are  elected  by  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people,  where  the  electors  are  so  corrupted  by  the 
representatives,  and  the  representatives  so  corrupted  by  the 
Crown."  The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution  were  so  resolved  to 
avert  this  latter  form  of  corruption  that  they  included  in  their 
instrument  the  provision  just  mentioned.  Its  wisdom  has 
sometimes  been  questioned.  But  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
the  Constitution  contains  nothing  to  prevent  ministers  from 
being  present  in  either  House  of  Congress  and  addressing  it,*  as 
the  ministers  of  the  King  of  Italy  or  of  the  French  President 
may  do  in  either  chamber  of  Italy  or  France.*  It  is  absolutely 
silent  on  the  subject  of  communications  between  officials  (other 
than  the  President)  and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  President  has  the  amplest  range  of  choice  for  his  min- 
isters. He  usually  forms  an  entirely  new  cabinet  when  he 
enters  office,  even  if  he  belongs  to  the  same  party  as  his  pred- 

1  In  February  1881  a  committee  of  eight  senators  unanimously  reported  in 
favour  of  a  plan  to  give  seats  (of  course  without  the  right  to  vote)  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  cabinet  ministers,  they  to  attend  on  alternate  days  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  necessary 
modification  in  the  rules  should  be  made,  adding  that  they  had  no  doubt  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  proposal.  Nothing  has  so  far  been  done  to  carry 
out  this  report. 

'The  Italian  ministers  usually  are  members  of  one  or  other  House.  Of 
course  they  cannot  vote  except  in  the  House  to  which  they  have  been  chotea. 
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ecesBOT.  He  may  take,  he  sometimes  does  take,  men  wlio  not 
only  have  never  sat  in  Congress,  but  have  not  figured  in  poll- 
ties  at  all,  who  may  never  have  sat  in  a  State  legislature  nor 
held  the  humblest  office.'  Gienerally  of  course  the  persons 
choBen  hare  already  made  for  themselves  a  position  of  at  least 
local  importance.  Often  they  are  those  to  whom  the  new 
President  owes  his  election,  or  to  whose  influence  with  the 
party  he  looks  for  support  in  his  policy.  Sometimes  they 
have  been  his  most  prominent  competitors  for  the  party  nomi- 
nations. Thus  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860  appointed  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Chase  to  be  his  secretary  of  state  and  secretary  of  the 
treasury  respectively,  they  being  the  two  men  who  had  come 
next  after  him  in  the  selection  by  the  Republican  party  of  a 
presidential  candidate. 

The  most  dignified  place  in  the  cabinet  is  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  is  the  great  prize  often  bestowed  on  the  man 
to  whom  the  President  is  chiefiy  indebted  for  his  election,  or 
at  any  rate  on  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party.  In  early  days, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  presidency.  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  and  J.  Q.  Adams  had  all  served  as 
secretaries  to  preceding  presidents.  The  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  State  department :  its  bead  has 
therefore  a  larger  stage  to  play  on  than  any  other  minister, 
and  more  chances  of  iame.  His  personal  importance  is  all  the 
greater  because  the  President  is  usually  so  much  absorbed  hy 
questions  of  patronage  as  to  be  forced  to  leave  the  secreta^ 
to  his  own  devices.  Hence  the  foreign  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  practically  that  of  the  secretary,  except  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  controlled  by  the  Senate,  The  State  department  has 
also  the  charge  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  keeps 
the  arcliives,  publishes  the  statutes,  and  of  course  instructs 
and  controls  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services.  It  is  often 
said  of  the  President  that  he  is  ruled,  or  as  the  Americans  ex- 
press it,  "run,"  by  his  secretary;  but  naturally  this  happens 
only  when  the  secretary  is  the  stronger  man,  and  in  the  same 
way  it  has  been  said  of  Presidents  before  now  that  they  were, 
like  sultans,  ruled  by  their  wives,  or  by  their  boon  companions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  minister  of  finance.     His 
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function  was  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
government,  when  a  national  system  of  finance  had  to  be  built 
up  and  the  Federal  Government  rescued  from  its  grave  embar- 
rassments. Hamilton,  who  then  held  the  office,  effected  both ; 
and  the  work  of  Gallatin,  who  served  under  Jefferson,  was 
scarcely  less  important.  During  the  War  of  Secession,  it  be- 
came again  powerful,  owing  to  the  enormous  loans  contracted 
and  the  quantities  of  paper  money  issued,  and  it  remains  so 
now,  because  it  has  the  management  (so  far  as  Congress  per- 
mits) of  the  currency  and  the  national  debt.  The  secretary 
has,  however,  by  no  means  the  same  range  of  action  as  a 
finance  minister  in  European  countries,  for  as  he  is  excluded 
from  Congress,  although  he  regularly  reports  to  it,  he  has 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  very 
little  with  the  appropriation  of  revenue  to  the  various  burdens 
of  the  State.^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  far  from  being  the  omni- 
present power  which  a  minister  of  the  interior  is  in  France  or 
Italy,  or  even  a  Home  Secretary  in  England,  since  nearly  all 
the  functions  which  these  officials  discharge  belong  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  State  governments  or  to  the  organs  of  local  govern- 
ment. He  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  management  of  the  public 
lands,  still  of  immense  value,  despite  the  lavish  grants  made 
to  railway  companies,  and  with  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs, 
a  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  department,  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  reproach  to  the  United  States,  and  will  apparently 
continue  so  till  the  Indians  themselves  disappear  or  become 
civilized.  Patents  and  pensions,  the  latter  a  source  of  great 
expense  and  abuse,  also  belong  to  his  province,  as  do  the 
national  census  and  the  geological  survey. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  of  Agri- 
culture, and  of  the  Postmaster-General  may  be  gathered  from 
their  names.  But  the  Attorney-General  is  sufficiently  differ- 
ent from  his  English  prototype  to  need  a  word  of  explanation. 
He  is  not  only  public  prosecutor  and  standing  counsel  for  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  some  extent  what  is  called  on  the 
European  continent  a  minister  of  justice.     He  has  a  general 

1  See  posty  Chapter  XVII  (Conjjressional  Finance),  where  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  Ways  and  Means  and  of  Appropria- 
tions are  practically  additional  ministers  of  finance. 
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oversigbt  —  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  control — of  the 
Federal  judicial  departments,  and  especially  of  the  prosecat- 
ing  officers  called  district  attorneys,  and  executive  cooit  offi* 
cers,  called  United  States  marshals.  He  is  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  President  in  those  delicate  questions,  necessarily  fre- 
quent under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
arise  as  to  the  limits  of  the  executive  power  and  the  relations 
of  Federal  to  State  authority,  and  generally  in  all  legal  mat- 
ters. His  opinions  are  frequently  published  officially,  as.^a 
justification  of  the  President's  conduct,  and  an  indiosktion  of 
the  view  which  the  executive  takes  of  its  legal  position  and 
duties  in  a  pending  matter.^  The  attorney-general  is  always  a 
lawyer  of  eminence,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  profession,  for  political  considerations  have  much  to  do 
with  determining  the  President's  choice.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  from  this  list  of  ministerial  offioes 
several  are  wanting  which  exist  in  Europe.  Thus  there  is  no 
colonial  minister,  because  no  colonies ;  no  minister  of  educa- 
tion, because  that  department  of  business  belongs  to  the  sev- 
eral States ;  ^  no  minister  of  public  worship,  because  the  United 
States  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular  form 
of  religion ;  no  minister  of  commerce,  because  the  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  that  direction,  although  increas- 
ing, is  still  limited;  no  minister  of  public  works,  because 
grants  made  for  this  purpose  come  direct  from  Congress  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  executive,  and  are  applied  as  Con- 
gress directs.*  Much  of  the  work  which  in  Europe  would 
devolve  on  members  of  the  administration  falls  in  America  to 

1  Another  variance  from  the  practice  of  England,  where  the  opinions  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  are  always  treated  as  confidential. 

2  The  Solicitor-General  is  a  sort  of  assistant  to  the  attorney,  and  not  (ms  in 
England)  a  colleague. 

s  There  was  established  by  Acts  of  1867  and  1869  a  Bureau  of  Education, 
attached  to  the  department  of  the  Interior,  but  its  function  is  only  to  collect 
and  difiPuse  information  on  educational  subjects.  This  it  does  with  aaaidiilty 
and  success. 

*  Money  voted  for  river  and  harbour  improvements  is  voted  in  sums  appio- 
priated  to  each  particular  piece  of  work.  The  work  is  supervised  by  ofBeen 
of  the  Engineer  corps  of  the  United  States  army,  under  the  general  dlreotion 
of  the  War  dei)artment.  Public  buildings  are  erected  under  the  direction  of 
an  official  called  the  supervising  architect,  who  is  attached  to  the  Treasury 
department.  The  signal  service  weather  bureau  is  a  branch  of  the  War  d^ 
partment,  the  coast  survey  of  the  Navy  department. 
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committees  of  jCongress,  especially  to  committees  of  the  House 
of  RepretfSntativ^Sv^^  This  happens  particularly  as  regards 
taxationxpublic  wom,  and  the  management  of  the  Territories, 
for  each  or'i¥hiehrmatters  there  exists  a  committee  in  both 
Houses.  A  cabinet  minister  formerly  took  precedence  of 
the  senators,  but  they  have  now  established  their  claim  to 
walk  before  him  on  public  occasions.  The  point  is  naturally 
of  more  importance  ss  regards  the  wives  of  the  claimants  than 
as  regards  the  claimants  themselves. 

The  respective  positions  of  the  President  and  his  ministers 
are,  as  has  been  already  explained,  the  reverse  of  those  which 
exist  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe.  There  the 
sovereign  is  irresponsible  and  the  minister  responsible  for  the 
acts  which  he  does  in  the  sovereign's  name.  In  America 
the  President  is  responsible  because  the  minister  is  nothing 
more  than  his  servant,  bound  to  obey  him,  and  independent 
of  Congress.  The  minister's  acts  are  therefore  legally  the 
acts  of  the  President.  Nevertheless  the  minister  is  also 
responsible  and  liable  to  impeachment  for  offences  committed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  question  whether  he  is, 
as  in  England,  impeachable  for  giving  bad  advice  to  the  head 
of  the  State  has  never  arisen,  but  upon  the  general  theory  of 
the  Constitution  it  would  rather  seem  that  he  is  not,  unless  of 
course  his  bad  counsel  should  amount  to  a  conspiracy  with  the 
President  to  commit  an  impeachable  offence.  In  France  the 
responsibility  of  the  President's  ministers  does  not  in  theory 
exclude  the  responsibility  of  the  President  himself,  although 
practically  it  makes  a  great  difference,  because  he,  like  the 
English  Crown,  acts  through  ministers  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber. 

So  much  for  the  ministers  taken  separately.  It  remains  to 
consider  how  an  American  Administration  works  as  a  whole, 
this  being  in  Europe  the  most  peculiar  and  significant  feature 
of  the  parliamentary  or  so-called  "  cabinet "  system. 

In  America  the  Administration  does  not  work  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  a  whole.  It  is  a  group  of  persons,  each  individually 
dependent  on  and  answerable  to  the  President,  but  with  no 
joint  policy,  no  collective  responsibility.* 

1  In  America  people  usually  speak  of  the  President  and  his  ministers  as  the 
"  administration/'  not  as  the  "  government,"  apparently  because  he  and  they 
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When  the  Constitution  was  established,  and  George  Wash> 
ington  chosen  first  President  nnder  it,  it  was  intended  that  the 
President  should  be  outside  and  above  partj^  and  the  method 
of  choosing  him  by  electors  was  contrived  with  this  very  view. 
Washington  belonged  to  no  party,  nor  indeed,  though  diverg- 
ing tendencies  were  already  manifest,  had  parties  yet  begun  to 
exist.  There  was  therefore  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
select  his  ministers  from  all  sections  of  opinion.  As  he  was 
resj)onsible  to  the  nation  and  not  to  a  majority  in  Congress,  he 
was  not  bound  to  choose  persons  who  agreed  with  the  majority 
in  Congress.  As  he,  and  not  the  ministry-,  was  responsible  for 
executive  acts  done,  he  had  to  consider,  not  the  opinions  or 
afiiliations  of  his  servants,  but  their  capacity  and  integrity  only. 
Washington  chose  as  secretary  of  state  Thomas  Jefferson, 
already  famous  as  the  chief  draftsman  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  as  attorney-general  another  Virginian, 
Edmund  Randolph,  both  men  of  extreme  democratic  leanings, 
disposed  to  restrict  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  narrow  limits.  For  secretary  of  the  treasury  he  selected 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  and  for  secretary  of  war 
Henry  Knox  of  Massachusetts.  Hamilton  was  by  far  the 
ablest  man  among  those  who  soon  came  to  form  the  Federalist 
party,  the  party  which  called  for  a  strong  executive,  and  desired 
to  subordinate  the  States  to  the  central  authority.  He  soon 
became  recognized  as  its  leader.  Knox  was  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking.  Dissensions  presently  arose  between  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton,  ending  in  open  hostility,  but  Washington 
retained  them  both  as  ministers  till  Jefferson  retired  in  1794 
and  IlamilUm  in  1795.  The  second  President,  John  Adams, 
k<»pt  on  the  ministers  of  his  predecessors,  being  in  accord  with 
tlieir  o]>inions,  for  they  and  lie  belonged  to  the  now  full-grown 
Federalist  party.  But  before  he  quitted  oflBce  he  had  quar- 
relled witli  most  of  them,  having  taken  important  steps  with- 
out their  knowledge  and  against  their  wishes.  Jefferson,  the 
third  President,  was  a  thorougli-going  party  leader,  who  natu- 
rally chose  liis  ministers  from  his  own  political  adherents.     As 

an)  not  docraed  to  govern  in  the  European  sense.  The  latter  expression  is  not 
very  old  in  Kn^hmd.  Thirty  ye«ir8  aj;o  iwjople  usually  said  "the  Ministry" 
when  they  now  say  **  the  Grovernment."  In  France  and  Germany  Ministry  is 
the  tt^rm  us<;d,  while  Gouvernement  and  Regierung  denote  the  executive  qua 
executive. 
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all  subsequent  Presidents  have  been  seated  by  one  or  other 
party,  all  have  felt  bound  to  appoint  a  party  cabinet.  Their 
party  expects  it ;  and  they  prefer  to  be  surrounded  and  advised 
by  their  own  friends. 

So  far,  an  American  cabinet  resembles  a  British  one.  It  is 
composed  exclusively  of  members  of  one  party.  But  now  mark 
the  differences.  The  parliamentary  system  of  England  and  of 
those  countries  which  like  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the  self-govern- 
ing British  colonies,  have  more  or  less  modelled  themselves 
upon  England,  rests  on  four  principles. 

The  head  of  the  executive  is  irresponsible.  Responsibility 
attaches  to  the  cabinet,  i.e.  to  the  body  of  ministers  who 
advise  him,  so  that  if  he  errs,  it  is  through  their  fault ;  they 
suffer  and  he  escapes.  The  ministers  cannot  allege,  as  a 
defence  for  any  act  of  theirs,  the  command  of  the  Crown.  If 
the  Crown  gives  them  an  order  of  which  they  disapprove,  they 
ought  to  resign. 

The  ministers  sit  in  the  legislature,  practically  forming  in 
England,  as  has  been  observed  by  the  most  acute  of  English 
constitutional  writers,  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  chosen 
by  the  majority  for  the  time  being. 

The  ministers  are  accountable  to  the  legislature,  and  must 
resign  office  ^  as  soon  as  they  lose  its  confidence. 

The  ministers  are  jointly  as  well  as  severally  liable  for  their 
acts :  i.e.  the  blame  of  an  act  done  by  any  of  them  falls  on  the 
whole  cabinet,  unless  one  of  them  chooses  to  take  it  entirely  on 
himself  and  retire  from  office.    Their  responsibility  is  collective. 

None  of  these  principles  holds  true  in  America.  The  Presi- 
dent is  personally  responsible  for  his  acts,  not  indeed  to  Con- 
gress, but  to  the  people,  by  whom  he  is  chosen.  No  means 
exist  of  enforcing  this  responsibility,  except  by  impeachment, 
but  as  his  power  lasts  for  four  years  only,  and  is  much  re- 
stricted, this  is  no  serious  evil.  He  cannot  avoid  responsibility 
by  alleging  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  for  he  need  not  follow 
it,  and  they  are  bound  to  obey  him  or  retire.  The  ministers 
do  not  sit  in  Congress.     They  are  not  accountable  to  it,  but  to 

1  In  England  and  some  other  countries  (e.r;.  the  self-governing  British  colo- 
nies) they  have  the  alterDative  of  dissolving  Parliament,  suhject  to  a  somewhat 
undefined,  hut  not  wholly  extinct,  right  of  the  Crown  or  the  Gtovemor  to 
refuse  a  dissolution  in  certain  cases. 
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the  President,  their  master.  It  may  request  their  attendance 
before  a  committee,  as  it  may  require  the  attendance  of  any 
other  witness,  but  they  have  no  opportunity  of  expounding  and 
justifying  to  Congress  as  a  whole  their  own,  or  rather  their 
master's,  policy.  Hence  an  adverse  vote  of  Congress  does  not 
affect  their  or  his  position.  If  they  propose  to  take  a  step 
which  requires  money,  and  Congress  refuses  the  requisite  ap- 
propriation, the  step  cannot  be  taken.  But  a  dozen  votes  of 
censure  will  neither  compel  them  to  resign  nor  oblige  the 
President  to  pause  in  any  line  of  conduct  which  is  within  his 
constitutional  rights.  This,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  a 
European,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
President,  and  by  consequence  his  cabinet,  do  not  derive  their 
authority  from  Congress.  Suppose  (as  befel  in  1878-9)  a 
Republican  President,  with  a  Democratic  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  President,  unless  of  course  he  is 
convinced  that  the  nation  has  changed  its  mind  since  it  elected 
him,  is  morally  bound  to  follow  out  the  policy  which  he  pro- 
fessed as  a  candidate,  and  which  the  majority  of  the  nation 
must  be  held  in  electing  him  to  have  approved.  That  policy 
is,  however,  ojjposed  to  the  views  of  the  present  majority  of 
Congress.  They  are  right  to  check  him  as  far  as  they  can. 
He  is  right  to  follow  out  his  own  views  and  principles  in  spite 
of  them  so  far  as  the  Constitution  and  the  funds  at  his  disposal 
permit.  A  deadlock  may  follow,  l^ut  deadlocks  may  happen 
under  any  system,  except  that  of  an  omnipotent  sovereign,  be 
he  a  man  or  an  assembly,  the  risk  of  deadlocks  being  indeed  the 
price  which  a  nation  pays  for  the  safeguard  of  constitutional 
checks. 

In  this  state  of  things  one  cannot  properly  talk  of  the  cab- 
inet apart  from  the  President.  An  American  administration 
resembles  not  so  much  the  cabinets  of  England  and  France  as 
the  group  of  ministers  who  surround  the  Czar  or  the  Sultan,  or 
who  executed  the  bidding  of  a  Roman  emperor  like  Constan- 
tine  or  Justinian.  Such  ministers  are  severally  responsible  to 
their  master,  and  are  severally  called  in  to  counsel  him,  but  they 
have  not  necessarily  any  relations  with  one  another,  nor  anj 
duty  of  collective  action.  So  while  the  President  commits 
each  department  to  the  minister  whom  the  law  provides,  and 
may  if  he  chooses  leave  it  altogether  to  that  minister,  the  ex- 
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ecutive  acts  done  are  his  own  acts,  by  which  the  country  will 
judge  him;  and  still  more  is  his  policy  as  a  whole  his  own 
policy,  and  not  the  policy  of  his  ministers  taken  together.^ 
The  ministers  meet  in  council,  but  have  comparatively  little  to 
settle  when  they  meet,  since  they  have  no  parliamentary  tac- 
tics to  contrive,  no  bills  to  prepare,  few  problems  of  foreign 
policy  to  discuss.  They  are  not  a  government,  as  Europeans 
understand  the  term;  they  are  a  group  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments, whose  chief,  though  he  usually  consults  them  separately, 
often  finds  it  useful  to  bring  together  in  one  room  for  a  talk 
about  politics,  or  to  settle  some  administrative  question  which 
lies  on  the  borderland  between  the  provinces  of  two  ministers. 
A  significant  illustration  of  the  contrast  between  the  English 
and  American  systems  may  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  whereas 
an  English  king  has  never  (since  Queen  Anne's  time)  sat  in 
his  own  cabinet,  because  if  he  did  he  would  be  deemed  account- 
able for  its  decisions,  an  American  President  always  does,  be- 
cause he  is  accountable,  and  really  needs  advice  to  help  him, 
not  to  shield  him.' 

The  so-called  cabinet  is  imknown  to  the  statutes  as  well  as 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  So  is  the  English 
cabinet  unknown  to  the  law  of  England.  But  then  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  is  a  part,  is,  in  fact,  a  committee,  though  no 
doubt  an  informal  committee,  of  a  body  as  old  as  Parliament 
itself,  the  Privy  Council,  or  Curia  Regis.  Of  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  England  which  reappear  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Privy  Council  is  not  one.'  It  may  have 
seemed  to  the  Convention  of  1787  to  be  already  obsolete.  Even 
in  England  it  was  then  already  a  belated  survival  from  an  earlier 
order  of  things,  and  now  it  lives  on  only  in  its  committees, 
three  of  which,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Education  department, 

^  Lincoln  decided  on  his  emancipation  proclamation  withoat  consulting  his 
cabinet,  althoagh  he  read  the  draft  of  it  to  them  for  criticism. 

s  Another  illustration  of  the  contrast  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  head  of  a  department  is  absent  from  Washington  the  under  secretary  of 
the  department  is  often  asked  to  replace  him  in  the  cabinet  council. 

'  A  privy  council  however  appears  in  the  original  Constitution  of  Delaware ; 
and  there  were  in  many  States  councils  for  advising  the  Governor.  When 
James  Wilson  was  proposing  that  the  executive  should  consist  of  a  single  person, 
he  was  asked  whether  this  person  was  to  have  a  council,  and  answered  that  he 
desired  *'  to  have  no  council  which  oftener  serves  to  cover  than  to  prevent  mal^ 
practices."  Elliot's  Debates,  v.  151.  So  Randolph  argued  that  comudllon 
would  impair  the  President's  responsibility.    (See  postf  Chapter  XLI.) 
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and  the  Agricultural  department,  serve  as  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, one,  the  Judicial  Committee,  is  a  law  courts  and 
one,  the  Cabinet,  is  the  virtual  executive  of  the  nation.  The 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution  saw  its  unsuitability  to 
their  conditions.  It  was  nominated,  while  with  them  a  coun- 
cil must  have  been  elective.  Its  only  effect  would  have  been 
to  control  the  President,  but  for  domestic  administration  con- 
trol is  scarcely  needed,  because  the  President  has  only  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  while  in  foreign  affairs  and  appointments  the 
Senate  controls  him  already.  A  third  body,  over  and  above 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  was  in  fact  superfluous.  The 
Senate  may  appear  in  some  points  to  resemble  the  English 
Privy  Council  of  the  seventeenth  century,  because  it  advises 
the  executive ;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween being  advised  by  those  whom  you  have  yourself  chosen 
and  those  whom  election  by  others  forces  upon  you.  So  it 
happens  that  the  relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  President  are 
seldom  cordial,  much  less  confidential,  even  when  he  and  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  belong  to  the  same  party,  because  the 
Senate  and  the  President  are  rival  powers  jealous  of  one 
another. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  SENATE 

The  National  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  called  Con- 
gress, consists  of  two  bodies,  sufficiently  dissimilar  iu  compo- 
sition, powers,  and  character  to  require  a  separate  description. 

The  Senate  consists  of  two  persons  from  each  State,  who 
must  be  inhabitants  of  that  State,  and  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age.  They  are  elected  by  the  legislature  of  their  State  for  six 
years,  and  are  re-eligible.  One-third  retire  every  two  years, 
so  that  the  whole  body  is  renewed  in  a  period  of  six  years,  the 
old  members  being  thus  at  any  given  moment  twice  as  numer- 
ous as  the  new  members  elected  within  the  last  two  years. 
As  there  are  now  forty-four  States,  the  number  of  senators, 
originally  twenty-six,  is  now  eighty-eight.  This  great  and 
unforeseen  augmentation  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  purposes  for  which  the  Senate  was  created,  for 
some  of  which  a  small  body  is  fitter  than  a  large  one.  As 
there  remain  only  four  Territories '  which  can  be  formed  into 
States,  the  number  of  senators  will  not  (unless,  indeed,  existing 
States  are  divided,  or  more  than  one  State  created  out  of  some 
of  the  Territories)  rise  beyond  ninety-six.  This  is  of  course 
much  below  the  present  nominal  strength  of  the  English 
House  of  Lords'  (about  550),  and  below  that  of  the  French 
Senate  (300),  and  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus  (432).  No  senator 
can  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Senate,  but  has 
no  vote,  except  a  casting  vote  when  the  numbers  are  equally 

1 1  reckon  In  neither  the  Indian  Urritnry,  which  lies  west  of  ArkansaB,  nor 
Alaska,  berause  the  former  is  not  likely  wiihlii  the  nvar  future,  nor  the  latter 
(oralonif  time  to  oonie,  to  (.-ontaln  a  civilized  population  aucbo*  would  entitle 
either  of  them  Co  lie  fornicd  into  SL-iten, 

•  accession  of  Gcorgf  III.  Ihc  House  of  Lords  numbered  only  1T< 

VOL.1  H  tn 
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divided.  Failing  him  (if,  for  instance,  he  dies,  or  falls  sick, 
or  succeeds  to  the  presidency),  the  Senate  chooses  one  of  its 
number  to  be  president  pro  tempore.  His  authority  in  ques- 
tions of  order  is  very  limited,  the  decision  of  such  queetionB 
being  held  to  belong  to  the  Senate  itsell' 

The  functions  of  the  Senate  fall  into  three  classes  —  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial.'  Its  legislative  function  is  to 
pass,  along  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  bills  which 
become  Acts  of  Congress  on  the  assent  of  the  President^  or 
even  without  his  consent  if  passed  a  second  time  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  each  House,  after  he  has  returned  them 
for  reconsideration.  Its  executive  functions  are :  —  (a)  To 
approve  or  disapprove  the  President's  nominations  of  Federal 
officers,  including  judges,  ministers  of  state,  and  ambassadors. 
(6)  To  approve,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  preseot, 
of  treaties  made  by  the  President  —  i.e.  if  less  than  two-thirds 
approve,  the  treaty  falls  to  the  ground.  Its  judicial  function 
is  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  preferred  by 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

The  most  conspicuous,  and  what  was  at  one  time  deemed  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  Senate,  is  that  it  represents  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  as  separate  commonwealths,  and  is 
thus  an  essential  part  of  the  Federal  scheme.  Every  State,  be 
it  as  great  as  New  York  or  as  small  as  Delaware,  sends  two 
senators,  no  more  and  no  less.'    This  arrangement  was  long 

'  The  powen  of  the  Lord  ChancelloT  as  Speakei  of  the  English  Houm  of 
Lotda  are  much  lurrowerduu]  those  of  tbe  Speaker  in  the  HoDse  of  Commoiu. 
It  U  vortb  notice  that  as  the  Vice-Prealdect  is  not  chosen  by  the  Senate,  bnt 
by  the  people,  and  1b  not  strictly  speaklOK  a  member  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  1b  not  chosen  to  preside  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  by  the  sovereign, 
and  is  not  Deceasarily  apeer.  This,  however,  la  merely  a  coincideDce,  and  not 
the  result  of  a  wish  to  imitate  England. 

■  To  avoid  prolixity,  1  do  not  set  forth  all  the  details  of  the  constltntipnkl 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Houses  of  Congress :  these  will  be  found  in  the  text 
of  the  CoDstltatioD  printed  <n  the  Appendix. 

•  New  York  Is  twice  as  large  as  Scotland,  and  more  populous  than  Scotland, 
Northumberland,  and  Durham  taken  together.  Delaware  ia  a  tittle  smaller 
than  Norfolk,  with  about  the  popidation  of  Bedfordshire.  It  is  therefore  as  if 
Bedfordshire  had  Id  one  House  of  a  British  le^slature  as  much  weight  as  all 
Scotland  together  with  Northumberland  and  Durham,  a  state  of  things  not 
very  oontormahle  to  democratic  theory.  Nevada  has  aow  a  popatatlon  about 
equal  to  that  of  Calthnees  (4S,Tri]),  but  is  as  powerful  in  tlie  Senate  as  New 
York.  Tills  State,  which  consists  of  bnmt-out  mining  camps,  Is  really  a  sort 
of  rotten  borongbfor,  and  is  controlled  by,  thegreat  "allvar  men," 
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resisted  by  the  delegates  of  the  larger  States  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  and  ultimately  adopted  because  nothing  less 
would  reassure  the  smaller  States,  who  feared  to  be  overborne 
by  the  larger.  It  is  now  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
most  difficult  to  change,  for  "  no  State  can  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  without  its  consent,"  a  consent 
most  unlikely  to  be  given.  There  has  never,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  any  division  of  interests  or  consequent  contests  between 
the  great  States  and  the  small  ones.^  But  the  provision  for 
the  equal  representation  of  all  States  had  the  important  result 
of  making  the  slave-holding  party,  during  the  thirty  years 
which  preceded  the  Civil  War,  eager  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery  in  order  that  by  creating  new  Slave  States  they  might 
maintain  at  least  an  equality  in  the  Senate,  and  thereby 
prevent  any  legislation  hostile  to  slavery. 

The  plan  of  giving  representatives  to  the  States  as  common- 
wealths has  had  several  useful  results.  It  has  provided  a 
basis  for  the  Senate  unlike  that  on  which  the  other  House  of 
Congress  is  chosen.  Every  nation  which  has  formed  a  legisla- 
ture with  two  houses  has  experienced  the  difficulty  of  devising 
methods  of  choice  sufficiently  different  to  give  a  distinct  char- 
acter to  each  house.  Italy  has  a  Senate  composed  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  is 
partly  nominated,  partly  hereditary,  partly  elective.  The 
Spanish  senators  are  partly  hereditary,  partly  official,  partly 
elective.  In  the  Germanic  Empire,  the  Federal  Council  con- 
sists of  delegates  of  the  several  kingdoms  and  principalities. 
France  appoints  her  senators  by  indirect  election.  In  England 
the  non-spiritual  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  now  sit  by 
hereditary  right;  and  those  who  propose  to  reconstruct  that 
ancient  body  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  discover  some  plan  by 
which  it  may  be  strengthened,  and  made  practically  useful, 
without  such  a  direct  election  as  that  by  which  members  are 
chosen  to  the  House  of  Commons.^    The  American  plan,  which 

1  Hamilton  perceived  that  this  would  be  so ;  see  his  remarks  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  New  York  in  1788.  —  Elliot's  Debates,  p.  213. 

2  Under  a  statute  of  1876,  two  persons  may  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
sit  as  Lords  of  Appeal,  with  the  dignity  of  baron  for  life.  The  Scotch  and 
Irish  peers  enjoy  hereditary  peeragjes,  but  only  a  certain  number  are  elected 
by  their  fellow  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  latter  for  life,  the  former 
for  each  parliament. 
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is  older  than  any  of  those  in  use  on  the  European  continent, 
is  also  better,  because  it  is  not  only  simple,  but  natural,  ie. 
grounded  on  and  consonant  with  the  political  conditionB  of 
America-  It  produces  a  body  which  is  both  strong  in  itself  and 
different  in  its  coUective  cbanicter  from  the  more  popular  Hoase. 

It  also  constitutes,  as  Hamilton  anticipated,  a  link  between 
the  State  Govcmments  and  the  National  Government.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  latter,  but  its  members  derive  their  title  to  sit  in  it 
from  their  choice  by  State  legislatures.  In  one  respect  this 
connection  is  no  unmixed  benefit,  for  it  has  helped  to  make  the 
national  parties  powerful,  and  their  strife  intense,  in  these 
last-named  bodies.  Every  vote  in  the  Senate  is  so  important 
to  the  great  parties  that  they  are  forced  to  struggle  for  ascen- 
dency in  each  of  the  State  legislatures  by  whom  the  senators 
are  elected.  The  method  of  choice  in  these  bodies  was  formerly 
left  to  be  fixed  by  the  laws  of  each  State,  but  as  this  gave  rise 
to  much  uncertainty  aud  intrigue,  a  Fe<Ieral  statute  was  passed 
in  1866  providing  that  each  House  of  a  State  legislature  shall 
first  vote  separately  for  the  election  of  a  Federal  senator,  and 
that  if  the  choice  of  both  Houses  shall  not  fall  on  the  same 
person,  both  Houses  in  joint  meeting  shall  proceed  to  a  joint 
vote,  a  majoiity  of  all  the  iueiiibers  elected  to  both  Houses  being 
present  and  voting.  Even  under  this  arrangement,  a  senatorial 
election  often  leads  to  long  and  bitttT  struggles ;  the  minoril^ 
endeavouring  to  prevent  a  choice,  and  so  keep  the  seat  vacant' 

The  method  of  choosing  the  Senate  by  indirect  election  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  foreign  critics,  who  have  found  in  it 
a  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  the  excellence  of  the  Senate  as  a 
legislative  and  executive  authority.  I  shall  presently  inquire 
whether  the  critics  are  right.  Meantime  it  is  worth  observing 
that  the  election  of  senators  has  in  substance  almost  ceased 
to  be  iudiiect.  They  are  still  nominally  chosen,  as  under  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  they  must  be  chosen,  by  the  State 
legislatures.  The  State  legislature  means,  of  course,  the  party 
for  the  time  dominant,  which  holds  a  party  meeting  (caucus) 
and  decides  on  the  candidate,  who  is  thereupon  elected,  the 
party  going  solid  for  whomsoever  the  majority  has  approved. 
Now  the  determination  of  the  caucus  has  very  often  been 
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arranged  beforehand  by  the  party  managers.  Sometimes  when 
a  vacancy  in  a  senatorship  approaches,  the  aspirants  for  it  put 
themselves  before  the  people  of  the  State.  Their  names  are 
discussed  at  the  State  party  convention  held  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  party  candidates  for  State  offices,  and  a  vote  in  that 
convention  decides  who  shall  be  the  party  nominee  for  the 
senatorship.  This  vote  binds  the  party  within  and  without 
the  State  legislature,  and  at  the  election  of  members  for  the 
State  legislature,  which  immediately  precedes  the  occurrence 
of  the  senatorial  vacancy,  candidates  for  seats  in  that  legis- 
lature are  frequently  expected  to  declare  for  which  aspirant 
to  the  senatorship  they  will,  if  elected,  give  their  votes.' 
Sometimes  the  aspirant,  who  is  of  course  a  leading  State 
politician,  goes  on  the  stump  in  the  interest  of  those  candi- 
dates for  the  legislature  who  are  prepared  to  support  him, 
and  urges  his  own  claims  while  urging  theirs.*  I  do  not  say 
that  things  have,  in  most  States,  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
the  choice  by  the  legislature  of  some  particular  person  as 
senator  a  foregone  conclusion  when  the  legislature  has  been 
elected.  Circumstances  may  change;  compromises  may  be 
necessary ;  still,  it  is  now  generally  true  that  a  reduced  free- 
dom of  choice  remains  with  the  legislature.  The  people,  or 
rather  those  wire-pullers  who  manage  the  people  and  act  in 
their  name,  have  usually  settled  the  matter  at  the  election  of 
the  State  legislature.  So  hard  is  it  to  make  any  scheme  of 
indirect  election  work  according  to  its  original  design ;  so  hard 
is  it  to  keep  even  a  written  and  rigid  constitution  from  bend- 
ing and  warping  under  the  actual  forces  of  politics.* 

1  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  (1876)  allows  the  electors  in 
voting  for  members  of  the  State  legislature  to  "  express  by  ballot  their  prefer- 
ence for  some  person  for  the  office  of  U.S.  senator.  The  votes  cast  for  such 
candidates  shall  be  canvassed  and  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  for  State 
officers."  This  is  an  attempt  to  evade  and  by  a  side  wind  defeat  the  provision 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  vests  the  choice  in  the  legislature. 

3  The  famous  strug(?le  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Xllinois  sena- 
torship in  1858  was  ronducted  in  a  stump  campaign. 

s  A  proposal  frequently  made  of  late  years  (and  lately  carried  in  the  House 
of  Representatives)  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  by  taking  the  election 
of  senators  away  from  the  legislature  in  order  to  vest  it  in  the  people  of  each 
State  is  approved  by  some  judicious  publicists,  who  think  that  bad  candidates 
will  have  less  chance  with  the  party  at  large  and  the  people  than  they  now 
have  in  bodies  apt  to  be  controlled  by  a  knot  of  party  managers.  A  nominat- 
ing convention  is  no  doubt  as  bad  a  body  as  a  State  legislature,  bat  nominfttiooa 
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be  ^smM^  laUT.  That  one  point  is  a  RstrictHo  as  rc^aids 
jMfUfj  bilk.  On  tite  groiiiid  that  it  is  oai\  en-  the  direct  ivp- 
runxadTes  of  the  people  that  taxes  t>a^t  to  be  leried,  and  in 
obvious  imiation  of  tl^  TeneiaUe  Englisit  dactiioe.  vhicb  had 
alicadr  found  a  place  in  seTeral  Siaie  cirtnftinm<Mif^  the  GoDSti- 
tntion  (Art.  L  f  7  f  provides  tii^  ~  All  bills  for  nising  t«raioe 
shall  oTi^inat«  in  the  House  of  Bepiesentarires.  bot  the  S«ial« 
naT  propose  or  concur  with  amendmentfi.  as  en  other  btUs.**  In 
prKticre,  vhile  the  House  etricilT  jfuards  its  ri^t  of  origination, 
the  .Senate  lar^ly  ex<-rts  its  pover  of  amendment,  and  wrangles 
with  the  Hivnse  over  taxes,  and  still  more  keenly  over  appropria- 
tions- Almost  ererr  ses^on  ends  with  a  dispate.  a  c(Hiferenee, 
a  compromise-  Among  the  rules  (a  few  extracts  &om  which. 
touching  some  notewonhv  points,  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix) there  is  none  ptoTiding  for  a  closure  of  debate  (aldxHi^ 
an  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  rale  was  made  by  Henir  Clay, 
and  renewed  in  ]$90).  nor  any  limiting  the  length  eitfaJer  of  a 
debate  or  of  a  spee^^h.  The  Senate  is  proud  of  haring  con- 
ducted its  bosiness  without  the  aid  of  such  r^ulations.  and 
this  has  be«n  due,  not  merely  to  the  small  size  of  the  assemUy , 
but  to  the  sense  of  its  dignity  which  has  usually  pervaded  its 
members,  and  to  the  power  which  the  opinion  of  the  whole  bo^ 
has  exercised  on  each.  ^Vhere  erery  man  knows  his  eoUeagnes 
intimately,  each,  if  he  has  a  character  to  lose,  stands  in  awe  of 
the  others,  and  has  so  strong  a  sense  of  his  own  interest  in 
maintaining  the  moral  authority  of  the  Chamber,  that  he  is  slow 
to  resort  to  methods  which  might  lower  it  in  public  estimatioii. 
Tilt  recently,  systematic  obstruction,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
America,  "  filibustering,"  familiar  to  the  House,  was  almost 
unknown  in  the  calmer  air  of  the  Senate.  When  it  was  applied 
some  years  ago  by  the  Democratic  senators  to  stop  a  bUl  to 
whii.-h  they  strongly  objected,  their  conduct  was  not  disapproved 
by  the  country,  because  the  whole  party,  a  minority  very  little 
smaller  than  the  Republican  majority,  supported  it.  and  people 
beliered  that  nothiog  but  some  strong  reason  would  have 
induced  the  whole  party  so  to  act>  Accordingly  the  majori^ 
yielded. 

The  absence  of  a  closure  rule  is  a  fiiet  of  great  political 
moment.  In  1890  it  prevented  the  pass^^e  of  a  bill,  already 
aocejft^  by  the  House,  for  placing  Federal  elections  onder  the 
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control  of  Federal  authorities,  a  measure  which  would  have 
powerfully  aifected  the  Southern  States,  and  might  possibly 
have  raised  civil  commotions. 

Divisions  are  taken,  not  by  separating  the  senators  into 
lobbies  and  counting  them,  as  in  the  British  Parliament,  but 
by  calling  the  names  of  senators  alphabetically.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  one-fifth  of  those  present  may  demand  that 
the  Yeas  and  Nays  be  entered  in  the  journal.  Every  senator 
answers  to  his  name  with  Aye  or  No.  He  may,  however,  ask 
the  leave  of  the  Senate  to  abstain  from  voting ;  and  if  he  is 
paired,  he  states,  when  his  name  is  called,  that  he  has  paired 
with  such  and  such  another  senator,  and  is  thereupon  excused. 

When  the  Senate  goes  into  executive  session,  the  galleries 
are  cleared  and  the  doors  closed ;  and  the  obligation  of  secrecy 
is  supposed  to  be  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  expulsion  to 
which  a  senator,  disclosing  confidential  proceedings,  makes 
himself  liable.  Practically,  however,  newspaper  men  find 
little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  passes  in  secret  session.' 
The  threatened  punishment  has  never  been  inflicted,  and 
occasions  often  arise  when  senators  feel  it  to  be  desirable  that 
the  public  should  know  what  their  colleagues  have  been  doing. 
There  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  movement  within  the  Sen- 
ate against  maintaining  secrecy,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
confirming  of  nominations  to  office  ;  and  there  is  also  a  belief 
in  the  country  that  publicity  would  make  for  purity.  But 
while  some  of  the  black  sheep  of  the  Senate  love  darkness 
because  their  works  are  evil,  other  members  of  undoubted 
respectability  defend  the  present  system  because  they  think  it 
supports  the  power  and  dignity  of  their  body. 

^  Secrecy  is  said  to  be  better  observed  in  the  case  of  discussions  on  treaties 
than  where  appointments  are  in  question.  Some  years  a^  a  Western  news- 
paper published  an  account  of  what  took  place  in  a  secret  session.  A  commit- 
tee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  questioned  every  senator.  Each  swore 
that  he  had  not  divulged  the  proceeding,  and  the  newspaper  people  also  swore 
that  their  information  did  not  come  from  any  senator.  Nothing  could  be 
ascertained,  and  nobody  was  punished. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   BENATX   AS    AN    EXECUTIVE  AND   JUDICIAL   BODY 

The  Senate  is  not  only  a  legislative  but  also  an  exeoatdve 
Chamber;  in  fact  in  its  early  days  the  executive  functioDS 
seem  to  have  been  thought  the  more  important;  and  Ham- 
ilton went  80  far  as  to  speak  of  die  nationsil  executive 
authority  as  divided  between  two  branches,  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  These  executive  functions  are  two,  the  power  of 
approving  treaties,  and  that  of  confirming  nominations  to 
office  submitted  by  the  President, 

To  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  functions  of 
the  President  and  Senate  as  regards  treaties  (see  above,  Chap- 
ter VI.)  I  need  only  add  that  the  Senate  through  its  right  of 
confirming  or  rejecting  engagements  with  foreign  poweis, 
secures  a  general  control  over  foreign  policy ;  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  most  important  acts  done  in . 
this  sphere  (as  for  instance  the  movement  of  troops  or  ships) 
are  purely  executive  acts,  not  falling  under  this  control.  It  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President  whether  he  will  communi- 
cate current  negotiations  to  it  and  take  its  advice  upon 
them,  or  will  say  nothing  till  he  lays  a  completed  treaj^ 
before  it.  One  or  other  course  is  from  time  to  time  followed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  degree  of  friendli- 
ness existing  between  the  President  and  the  majority  of  the 
Senate.  But  in  general,  the  President's  beet  policy  is  to  keep 
the  leaders  of  the  senatorial  majority,  and  in  particular  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  informed  of  the  progress  of 
any  pending  negotiation.  He  thus  feels  the  pulse  of  the 
Senate,  which,  like  other  assemblies,  has  a  collective  self- 
esteem  leading  it  to  strive  for  all  the  information  and  power  it 
can  secure,  and  while  keeping  it  in  good  humour,  can  foresee 
what  kind  of  arrangement  it  may  be  induced  to  sanction.    The 
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right  of  going  into  secret  session  enables  the  whole  Senate  to 
consider  despatches  communicated  by  the  President ;  and  the 
more  important  ones,  having  first  been  submitted  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  committee,  are  thus  occasionally  discussed 
without  the  disadvantage  of  publicity.  Of  course  no  momen- 
tous secret  can  be  long  kept,  even  by  the  committee,^  according 
to  the  proverb  in  the  Elder  Edda  —  "  Tell  one  man  thy  secret, 
but  not  two ;  if  three  know,  the  world  knows." 

This  control  of  foreign  policy  by  the  Senate  goes  far  to 
meet  the  difficulties  which  every  free  government  finds  in 
dealing  with  foreign  Powers.  If  each  step  to  be  taken  must 
be  previously  submitted  to  the  governing  assembly,  the  nation 
is  forced  to  show  its  whole  hand,  and  precious  opportunities 
of  winning  an  ally  or  striking  a  bargain  may  be  lost.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  executive  is  permitted  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations in  secret,  there  is  always  the  risk,  either  that  the  as- 
sembly may  disavow  what  has  been  done,  a  risk  which  makes 
foreign  states  legitimately  suspicious  and  unwilling  to  nego- 
tiate, or  that  the  nation  may  have  to  ratify,  because  it  feels 
bound  in  honour  by  the  act  of  its  executive  agents,  arrange- 
ments which  its  judgment  condemns.  The  frequent  participa- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  negotiations  diminishes  these  difficulties, 
because  it  apprises  the  executive  of  what  the  judgment  of 
the  ratifying  body  is  likely  to  be,  and  it  commits  that  body 
by  advance.  The  necessity  of  ratification  by  the  Senate  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  a  treaty,  enables  the  country  to  retire 
from  a  doubtful  bargain,  though  in  a  way  which  other  Powers 
find  disagreeable,  as  England  did  when  the  Senate  rejected  the 
Reverdy  Johnson  treaty  of  1869.  European  statesmen  may 
ask  what  becomes  under  such  a  system  of  the  boldness  and 
promptitude  so  often  needed  to  effect  a  successful  coup  in  for- 
eign policy,  or  how  a  consistent  attitude  can  be  maintained  if 
there  is  in  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  committee  a 
sort  of  second  foreign  secretary.  The  answer  is  that  America 
is  not  Europf .  The  problems  which  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
United  States  lias  to  deal  with  are  far  fewer  and  usually  far 
simpler  than  tliose  of  the  Old  World.  The  republic  keeps 
consistently  to  her  own  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  nor  is  it  the 
least  of  the  merits  of  the  system  of  senatorial  control  that  it 
has  tended,  by  discouraging  the  executive  from  schemes  which 
^  Cesar  Borgia  complained  that  the  Florentine  Repablic  could  not  keep  \ 
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may  prove  resultless,  to  diminish  the  taste  for  foreign  enter- 
prises, and  to  save  the  country  from  being  entangled  with  al- 
liances, protectorates,  responsibilities  of  all  sorts  beyond  its 
own  frontiers.  It  is  the  easier  for  the  Americans  to  practise 
this  reserve  because  they  need  no  alliaiices,  standing  unassail- 
able in  their  own  hemisphere.  The  circumstances  of  England, 
with  her  powerful  European  neighbours  her  Indian  Empire, 
and  her  colonies  scattered  over  the  world,  are  widely  different. 
Yet  different  as  the  circumstances  of  England  are,  the  day  may 
come  when  in  England  the  question  of  limiting  the  at  present 
wide  discretion  of  the  executive  in  foreign  affairs  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with ; '  and  the  example  of  the  American  Senate  will 
then  deserve  and  receive  careful  study. 

The  Senate  may  and  occasionally  does  amend  a  treaty,  and 
return  it  amended  to  the  President.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it  from  proposing  a  draft  treaty  to  him,  or  asking  him  to 
prepare  one,  but  this  is  not  the  practice.  For  ratification  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  is  required.  This 
gives  great  power  to  a  vexatious  minority,  and  increases  the 
danger,  evidfinced  by  several  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
Union,  that  the  Sen.itfi  or  a  faction  in  it  may  deal  with  foreign 
policy  ill  a  iiarniw,  sprtional,  electioneering  spirit.  When  the 
interest  of  any  gmun  of  States  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  i^ainst 
the  uiaking  of  a  given  treaty,  that  treaty  may  be  defeated  by 
the  senators  from  those  States.  They  tell  the  other  senators 
of  their  own  party  that  the  prospects  of  the  party  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  country  whence  they  come  will  be  improved  if  the 
treaty  is  rejected  and  a  bold  aggressive  line  is  taken  in  further 
negotiations.  Some  of  these  senators,  who  care  more  for  the 
party  than  for  justice  or  the  common  interests  of  the  country, 
rally  to  the  cry,  and  all  the  more  gladly  if  their  party  is  op- 
posed to  the  President  in  power,  because  in  defeating  ttie 
treaty  they  humiliate  his  administration.  Thus  the  treaty 
may  be  rejected,  and  the  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue 
indefinitely  postponed.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  party  acting 
in  this  vexatious  way  will  suffer  in  public  esteem.     This  hap- 

1  PwlUment  of  courne  may  and  sometlmeB  does  interTete ;  but  ibe  mftjority 
which  supports  the  ministry  of  the  day  nsnttlly  forbeani  in  prera  the  PoMlfn 
Offim  for  infortnntion  whii-li  it  is  declared  to  be  nndesinible  to  tumiih. 

In  1886  a  resolutloii  was  all  bat  carried  In  the  House  ot  Commou,  dnlrlng 
all  treatlei  to  be  Iftid  before  ParllaiDent  lor  Its  approval  betoie  bebig  •■^Hy 
ooa<dQd«d. 
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pens  in  extreme  cases;  but  the  public  are  usually  so  indif- 
ferent to  foreign  aifairs,  and  so  little  skilled  in  judging  of 
them,  that  offences  of  the  kind  described  may  be  committed 
with  practical  impunity.  It  is  harder  to  fix  responsibility  on 
a  body  of  senators  than  on  the  executive;  and  whereas  the 
executive  has  usually  an  interest  in  settling  diplomatic  troubles, 
whose  continuance  it  linds  annoying,  the  Senate  has  no  such 
interest,  but  is  willing  to  keep  them  open  so  long  as  some 
political  advantage  can  be  sucked  out  of  them.  The  habit  of 
using  foreign  policy  for  electioneering  purposes  is  not  confined 
to  America.  We  have  seen  it  in  England,  we  have  seen  it  in 
France,  we  have  seen  it  even  in  monarchical  Germany.  But 
in  America  the  treaty-confirming  power  of  the  Senate  opens 
a  particularly  easy  and  tempting  door  to  such  practices. 

The  other  executive  function  of  the  Senate,  that  of  con- 
firming nominations  submitted  by  the  President,  has  been 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  powers  of  that  officer.  It  is 
there  explained  how  senators  have  used  their  right  of  confir- 
mation to  secure  for  themselves  a  huge  mass  of  Federal 
patronage,  and  how  by  means  of  this  right,  a  majority  hostile  to 
the  President  can  thwart  and  annoy  him.  Sometimes  he  ought 
to  be  thwarted :  yet  the  protection  which  the  Senate  provides 
against  abuses  of  his  nominating  power  is  far  from  complete. 

Does  the  control  of  the  Senate  operate  to  prevent  abuses  of 
patronage  by  the  President  ?  To  some  extent  it  does,  yet  less 
completely  than  could  be  wished.  When  the  majority  belongs 
to  the  same  party  as  the  President,  appointments  are  usually 
arranged,  or  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  "  squared,"  between 
them,  with  a  view  primarily  to  party  interests.  When  the 
majority  is  opposed  to  the  President,  they  are  tempted  to  agree 
to  his  worst  appointments,  because  such  appointments  discredit 
him  and  his  party  with  the  country,  and  become  a  theme  of 
hostile  comment  in  the  next  electioneering  campaign.  As  the 
initiative  is  his,  it  is  the  nominating  President,  and  not  the 
confirming  Senate,  whom  public  opinion  will  condemn.  These 
things  being  so,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  executive  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  is  now  a  valuable  part  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  designed  to  prevent  the  President  from  making  himself 
a  tyrant  by  filling  the  great  offices  with  his  accomplices  or  tools. 
That  danger  has  passed  away,  if  it  ever  existed;  and  Congress 
has  other  means  of  muzzling  an  ambitious  chief 
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The  more  fully  responsibility  for  appointments  can  be  concen- 
trated upon  him,  and  the  fewer  the  secret  influences  to  which 
he  b  exposed,  tdie  better  will  his  appointmenta  be.  On  the 
other  haiid,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  participation  of  the 
Senate  causes  in  practice  less  friction  and  delay  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  dual  control.  The  appointments  to 
the  cabinet  offices  are  conlirmed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Those 
of  diplomatic  officers  are  seldom  rejected.  "Little  tiffs"  are 
frequent  when  the  senatorial  majority  is  in  opposition  to  the 
executive,  but  the  machinery,  if  it  does  not  work  smoothly, 
works  well  enough  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
country,  though  a  European  obsei-ver,  surprised  that  a  demo- 
cratic country  allows  such  important  business  to  be  transacted 
with  closed  doors,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  lately 
advanced  in  the  Senate  that  nominations  ought  to  be  discussed 
publicly  rather  than  in  secret  executive  session. 

The  judicial  function  of  the  Senate  is  to  sit  aa  a  High  Court 
for  the  trial  of  persons  impeached  by  the  House  of  Kepresenta' 
tives.  The  senators  "are  on  oath  or  affirmation,"  and  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  those  present  is  needed  for  a  conviction.  Of 
the  process,  as  affecting  the  I'resident,  I  have  spoken  in 
Chapter  V.  It  is  applicable  to  otlier  officials.  Besides  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  six  persons  in  all  have  been  impeached,  viz.:  — 

Four  Federal  judges,  of  whom  two  were  acquitted,  and  two 
convicted,  one  for  violence  and  drunkenness,  the  other  for 
having  joined  the  Secessionists  of  1861.  Impeachment  is  the 
only  means  by  which  a  Federal  judge  can  Ije  got  rid  of. 

One  senator,  who  was  acquitted  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Senate  deciding  that  a  senatoi-sliip  is  not  a  "  civil  office  "  within 
the  meaning  of  Art.  iii.  g  4  of  the  Constitution. 

One  minister,  a  secretary  of  war,  who  resigned  before  the 
impeacliraent  was  actually  preferred,  and  escaped  on  the 
ground  that  being  a  private  person  lie  was  not  impeachable. 

Rarely  as  this  method  of  proceeding  has  Ijeen  employed,  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  witli ;  and  it  is  better  that  the  Senate 
should  try  cases  in  which  a  political  element  is  usually  pres- 
ent, than  tliat  the  impartiality  of  the  Supreme  court  should  he 
exposed  to  the  criticism  it  would  have  to  bear,  did  political 
questions  come  before  it.  Many  senators  are  or  have  been 
lawyers  of  eminence,  so  tliat  so  far  as  legal  knowledge  goes 
they  are  competent  members  of  a  court. 


CHAPTEE  XII 
THE  senate:  its  working  and  influence 

The  Americans  consider  the  Senate  one  of  the  successes  of 
their  Constitution^  a  worthy  monument  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  its  founders.  Foreign  observers  have  repeated 
this  praise,  and  have  perhaps,  in  their  less  perfect  knowledge, 
sounded  it  even  more  loudly. 

The  aims  with  which  the  Senate  was  created,  the  purposes 
it  was  to  fulfil,  are  set  forth,  under  the  form  of  answers  to 
objections,  in  five  letters  (Ixi.-lxv.),  all  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  Federalist,^     These  aims  were  the  five  following :  — 

To  conciliate  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  several  States, 
by  giving  each,  however  small,  equal  representation  with  every 
other,  however  large,  in  one  branch  of  the  national  government. 

To  create  a  council  qualified,  by  its  moderate  size  and  the 
experience  of  its  members,  to  advise  and  check  the  President 
in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  appointing  to  office  and  con- 
cluding treaties. 

To  restrain  the  impetuosity  and  fickleness  of  the  popular 
House,  and  so  guard  against  the  effects  of  gusts  of  passion  or 
sudden  changes  of  opinion  in  the  people. 

To  provide  a  body  of  men  whose  greater  experience,  longer 
term  of  membership,  and  comparative  independence  of  popular 
election,  would  make  them  an  element  of  stability  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation,  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  character  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  States,  and  to  preserve  a  continuity  of 
policy  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  establish  a  Court  proper  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  a 
remedy  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  by  the 
executive. 

iSee  also  Hamilton's  speeches  in  the  New  York  Convention.  —  Elliot's 
JMate$,  ii.  p.  301  sqq. 

Ill 
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All  of  these  five  objects  have  beeu  more  or  less  perfectly 
attaiDed ;  and  the  Senate  has  acquired  a  position  in  the  gor- 
emmeDt  which  Hamilton  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  for.  In 
1788  he  wrote :  "  Against  the  force  of  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  nothing  will  be  able  to  maintain  even 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Senate,  but  such  a  display 
of  enlightened  policy,  and  attachment  to  the  public  good,  as 
will  divide  with  the  House  of  Representatives  the  affections 
and  support  of  the  entire  body  of  the  pteople  themselves." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Seuate  has  excelled  the 
House  in  attachment  to  the  public  good ;  but  it  has  certainly 
shown  greater  capacity  for  managing  the  public  business,  and 
has  won  the  respect,  if  not  the  affections,  of  the  people,  by  its 
sustained  intellectual  power. 

The  Federalist  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state,  nor  have 
Americans  generally  realized,  that  this  masterpiece  of  the 
Couatitution-makers  was  in  fact  a  happy  accident  Xo  one  in 
the  Convention  of  1787  set  out  with  the  idea  of  such  a  Senate 
as  ultimately  emerged  from  their  deliberations.  It  grew  up 
under  the  hands  of  the  Convention,  as  the  result  of  the  neces- 
sity for  reconciling  the  conflicting  demands  of  the  large  and 
the  small  States.  The  concession  of  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate  induced  the  small  States  to  accept  the  principle  of 
representation  according  to  population  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  a  series  of  compromises  between  the  advo- 
cates of  popular  power,  as  embodied  in  the  House,  and  those 
of  monarchical  power,  as  embodied  in  the  President,  led  to  the 
allotment  of  iittributes  and  functions  which  have  made  the 
Senate  what  it  is.  When  the  work  which  they  bad  almost 
uneon.sciously  perfected  was  finished,  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
vention i>erceiveil  its  excellence,  and  defended  it  by  arguments 
in  which  we  feel  the  note  of  sincere  conviction.  Yet  the  con- 
ception they  formed  of  it  differed  from  tlie  reality  which  has 
l)een  evolved.  Although  they  hat)  created  it  as  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  they  thought  of  it  as  being  first  and  foremost 
a  body  with  executive  functions.  And  this,  at  first,  it  was. 
The  traditions  of  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in 
which  the  delegates  of  the  States  voted  by  States,  the  still 
earlier  traditions  of  the  exeentive  councils,  which  advised  the 
governors  of  the  colonies   while  still  subject  to  the  British 
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Crown,  clung  about  the  Senate  and  affected  the  minds  of  the 
senators.  It  was  a  small  body,  originally  of  twenty-six,  even 
in  1810  of  thirty-four  members  only,  a  body  not  ill  fitted  for 
executive  work.  Its  members,  regarding  themselves  as  a  sort 
of  congress  of  ambassadors  from  their  respective  States,  were 
accustomed  to  refer  for  advice  and  instructions  each  to  his 
State  legislature.  So  late  as  1828,  a  senator  after  arguing 
strongly  against  a  measure  declared  that  he  would  neverthe- 
less vote  for  it,  because  he  believed  his  State  to  be  in  its 
favour.^  For  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  the  Senate 
sat  with  closed  doors,  occupying  itself  chiefly  with  the  confi- 
dential business  of  appointments  and  treaties,  and  conferring 
in  private  with  the  ministers  of  the  President.  Not  till  1816 
did  it  create,  in  imitation  of  the  House,  those  Standing  Com- 
mittees which  the  experience  of  the  House  had  shown  to  be, 
in  bodies  where  the  executive  ministers  do  not  sit,  the  neces- 
sary organs  for  dealing  with  legislative  business.  Its  present 
character  as  a  legislative  body,  not  less  active  and  powerful 
than  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  is  the  result  of  a  long 
process  of  evolution,  a  process  possible  (as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  hereafter)  even  under  the  rigid  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  language  of  the  sections  which 
define  the  competence  of  the  Senate  is  wide  and  general.  But 
in  gaining  legislative  authority,  it  has  not  lost  its  executive 
functions,  although  those  which  relate  to  treaties  are  largely 
exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  standing  Committee  on  For- 
eign Kelations.  And  as  respects  these  executive  functions 
it  stands  alone  in  the  world.  No  European  state,  no  British 
colony,  entrusts  to  an  elective  assembly  that  direct  participa- 
tion in  executive  business  which  the  Senate  enjoys. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  Senate  has  proved  a 
success  ? 

It  has  succeeded  by  effecting  that  chief  object  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Constitution,  the  creation  of  a  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
government,  an  authority  able  to  correct  and  check  on  the  one 
hand  the  "  democratic   recklessness ''  of  the   House,  on  the 

^  A  similar  statement  was  made  in  1883  by  a  senator  from  Arkansas  in  justi- 
fying his  vote  for  a  bill  he  disapproved.  But  the  fact  that  from  early  days 
downwards  the  two  senators  from  a  State  might  (and  did)  vote  against  one 
another  shows  that  the  true  view  of  the  senator  is  that  he  represents  Um 
people  and  not  the  government  of  his  State. 

VOL.  I  I 
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other  the  "  monarchical  ambition  "  of  the  President,  Placed 
between  the  two,  it  is  necessarily  the  rival  and  often  the  oppo- 
nent of  both.  The  House  can  accomplish  nothing  without  its 
concuirence.  The  President  can  be  checkmated  by  its  resist- 
ance.  These  are,  so  to  speak,  negative  or  prohibitive  suc- 
cesses. It  has  achieved  less  in  tlie  way  of  positive  work, 
whether  of  initiating  good  legislation  oi  of  improving  the 
measures  which  the  House  sends  it.  But  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  American  Constitution  tends  to  put  stability  above 
activity,  to  sacrifice  the  productive  energies  of  the  bodies  it 
creates  to  their  power  of  resisting  changes  in  the  general 
fabric  of  the  govemnient.  The  Senate  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing itself  eminent  and  respected.  It  has  drawn  the  best  talent 
of  the  nation,  so  far  as  that  talent  dows  to  politics,  into  its 
body,  has  established  an  intellectual  supremacy,  has  furnished 
a  vantage  ground  from  which  men  of  ability  may  speak  with 
authority  to  their  fellow-citizens. 

To  what  causes  are  these  successes  to  be  ascribed?  Hamil- 
ton assumed  that  the  Senate  would  be  weaker  than  the  House 
of  Representatives,  because  it  would  not  so  directly  spring 
from,  speak  for,  be  looked  to  by,  the  people.  This  was  a 
natural  view,  especially  as  the  analogy  between  the  jiosition 
of  the  Senate  towards  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  of  the  House  of  Lords  towards  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Great  Britain,  an  analogy  constantly  present  to 
the  men  of  1787,  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  larger  and  more 
popular  chamber  must  dwarf  and  overpower  the  smaller  one. 
But  the  Senate  has  proved  no  less  strong,  and  more  intellect- 
ually influential,  than  its  sister  House  of  Congress.  The 
analogy  was  unsound,  because  the  British  House  of  Lords  is 
hereditary  and  the  Senate  representative.  In  these  days  no 
hereditary  assembly,  be  its  members  ever  so  able,  ever  so 
wealthy,  ever  so  socially  powerful,  can  speak  with  the  au- 
thority which  belongs  to  those  who  speak  for  the  people. 
Mirabeau's  famous  words  in  the  Salle  des  Menus  at  Versailles, 
"  We  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  nothing  but 
bayonets  shall  send  us  hence,"  express  the  whole  current  of  mod- 
em feeling.  Now  the  Senate,  albeit  not  chosen  by  direct  pop- 
ular election,  does  represent  the  people  ;  and  what  it  may  lose 
through  not  standing  in  immediate  contact  with  the  masses. 
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it  gains  in  representing  such  ancient  and  powerful  common- 
wealths as  the  States.  A  senator  from  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania speaks  for,  and  is  responsible  to,  millions  of  men. 
No  wonder  he  has  an  authori^  beyond  that  of  the  long- 
descended  nobles  of  Prussia,  or  the  peers  of  Britain  whose 
possessions  stretch  over  whole  counties. 

This  is  the  first  reason  for  the  strength  of  the  Senate,  as 
compared  with  the  upper  chambers  of  other  countries.  It  is 
built  on  a  wide  and  solid  foundation  of  choice  by  the  people 
and  consequent  responsibility  to  them.  A  second  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  its  small  size.  A  small  body  educates  its  members 
better  than  a  large  one,  because  each  member  has  more  to  do, 
sooner  masters  the  business  not  only  of  his  committee  but  of 
the  whole  body,  feels  a  livelier  sense  of  the  significance  of  his 
own  action  in  bringing  about  collective  action.  There  is  less 
disposition  to  abuse  the  freedom  of  debate.  Party  spirit  may 
be  as  intense  as  in  great  assemblies,  yet  it  is  mitigated  by  the 
wish  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  those  whom,  however 
much  you  may  dislike  them,  you  have  constantly  to  meet,  and 
by  the  feeling  of  a  common  interest  in  sustaining  the  author- 
ity of  the  body.  A  senator  soon  gets  to  know  each  of  his 
colleagues  —  they  were  originally  only  twenty-five  —  and  what 
each  of  them  thinks  of  him ;  he  becomes  sensitive  to  their  opin- 
ion ;  he  is  less  inclined  to  pose  before  them,  however  he  may 
pose  before  the  public.  Thus  the  Senate  formed,  in  its  child- 
hood, better  habits  in  discussing  and  transacting  its  business 
than  would  have  been  formed  by  a  large  assembly ;  and  these 
habits  its  maturer  age  retains.  Its  comparative  permanence 
has  also  worked  for  good.  Six  years,  which  seem  a  short 
term  in  Europe,  are  in  America  a  long  term  when  compared 
with  the  two  years  for  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Assemblies  of  nearly  all  the  States  are  elected,  long 
also  when  compared  with  the  swiftness  of  change  in  American 
politics.  A  senator  has  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  learn- 
ing his  work,  and  of  proving  that  he  has  leamt  it.  He  be- 
comes slightly  more  independent  of  his  constituency,  which  in 
America,  where  politicians  catch  at  every  passing  breeze  of 
opinion,  is  a  clear  gain.  He  is  relieved  a  little,  though  only  a 
little,  of  the  duty  of  goinj^  on  tlie  stump  in  his  State,  and 
maintaining  his  influence  among  local  politicians  there. 
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The  smftUness  and  the  permaneDce  of  the  Senate  have 
however  another  important  influence  on  its  character.  They 
contribute  to  one  main  cause  of  its  success,  the  superior 
intellectual  quality  of  its  members.  Every  European  who  has 
described  it,  has  dvelt  upon  the  capacity  of  those  who  compose 
it,  and  most  have  followed  Tocquerille  in  attributing  this 
capacity  to  the  method  of  double  election.  The  choice  of 
senators  by  the  State  legislature  is  supposed  (but  I  think 
erroneously)  to  have  proved  a  better  means  than  direct  choice 
by  the  people  of  discovering  and  selecting  the  fittest  men.  I 
have  already  remarked  that  the  legislatures  now  do  little  more 
than  register  and  formally  complete  a  choice  already  made  by 
the  party  managers,  and  perhaps  ratified  in  the  party  conven- 
tion, and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  direct  popular  election 
would  work  better.  But  apart  from  this  recent  development, 
and  reviewing  the  whole  hundred  years'  history  of  the  Senate, 
the  true  explanation  of  its  capacity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
superior  attraction  which  it  has  for  the  ablest  and  most  ambi- 
tious men.  A  senator  has  more  power  than  a  member  of  the 
House,  more  dignity,  a  longer  term  of  service,  a  more  in- 
dependent position.  Hence  every  Federal  politician  aims  at 
a  senatorship,  and  looks  on  the  place  of  Bepresentative  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  what  may  fairly  be  called  an  Upper  House, 
because  it  is  the  House  to  which  Bepresentatives  seek  to 
mount.  It  is  no  more  surprising  that  the  average  capacity  of 
the  Senate  should  surpass  that  of  the  House,  than  that  the 
average  cabinet  minister  of  Europe  should  be  abler  than  the 
average  member  of  the  legislature. 

What  is  more,  the  Senate  so  trains  its  members  as  to 
improve  their  political  eflSciency.  Several  years  of  service  in 
a  small  body,  with  important  and  delicate  executive  work,  are 
worth  twice  as  many  years  of  jostling  in  the  crowd  of  repre- 
sentatives at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  If  the  Senate  does 
not  find  the  man  who  enters  it  already  superior  to  the  average 
of  Federal  politicians,  it  makes  him  superior.  But  natural 
selection,  as  has  lieen  said,  usually  seats  upon  its  benches  the 
best  ability  of  the  country  that  has  flowed  into  political  life, 
and  would  do  so  no  less  were  the  election  in  form  a  direct  one 
by  the  people  at  the  polls. 

Most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  sat  in 
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the  Senate,  and  in  it  were  delivered  most  of  the  famous 
speeches  which  illumine,  though  too  rarely,  the  wearisome 
debates  over  State  rights  and  slavery  from  1825  till  1860. 
One  of  these  debates,  that  in  the  beginQiug  of  1830,  which 
called  forth  Daniel  Webster's  majestic  defence  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  long  called  par  excellence  "  the  great  debate  in  the 
Senate." ' 

Of  the  76  senators  who  sat  in  the  forty-eighth  Congress 
(1883-85)  31  had  sat  in  the  other  House  of  Congress,  and 
49  had  served  in  State  legislatures,'  In  the  fifty-second  Con- 
gress (1801-93)  out  of  88  senators,  34  had  sat  in  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  and  50  in  State  legislatures.  Many  had 
been  judges  or  State  governors  ;  many  had  sat  in  State  con- 
ventions. Nearly  all  had  held  some  public  function.  A  man 
must  have  had  considerable  experience  of  affairs,  and  of 
human  nature  in  its  less  engaging  aspects,  before  he  enters 
this  august  conclave.  But  experience  is  not  all  gain.  Prac- 
tice makes  perfect  in  evil-doing  no  less  tlian  in  well-doing. 
The  habits  of  local  politics  and  of  work  in  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives by  which  the  senators  have  been  trained,  while 
they  develop  shrewdness  and  quickness  in  all  characters,  tell 
injuriously  on  characters  of  the  meaner  sort,  leaving  men's 
views  narrow,  and  giving  them  a  taste  as  well  as  a  talent  for 
intrigue. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Senate  meets  is  rectangular,  but 
the  part  occupied  by  the  seats  is  semicircular  in  form,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  who  a«t3  as  presiding 
officer,  having  his  chair  on  a  marble  dais,  slightly  raised,  in 
the  centre  of  the  chord,  with  the  senators  all  turned  towards 
him  as  they  sit  in  curving  rows,  each  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a 
desk  in  front  of  it.  The  floor  is  about  as  large  as  the  whole 
superficial  area  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  but  as  there 
are  great  galleries  on  all  four  sides,  running  back  over  the 

'  Id  thoae  days  the  SenaM  Hat  in  tliat  amaller  cbanber  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Sapreme  Federal  Court. 

'  I  cannot  be  aure  o[  the  absolute  actual  accuracy  o[  these  flgures,  which  I 
haTe  compiled  from  the  Coiigretsional  Dirfciury,  becsuse  Bome  eenatore  do 
not  set  lorth  the  whole  of  their  political  career.  The  proportion  of  Benaton 
who  have  previously  been  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  WM 
lai^r  amoD((  the  senatora  from  the  older  States  both  in  1884  and  in  1892  thui 
it  ia  in  the  West. 
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lobbies,  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  and  its  total  air-Bpace 
much  exceeds  that  of  the  English  house.  One  of  these  gal- 
leries is  appropriated  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
the  others  to  ladies,  diplomatic  representatives,  the  press,  and 
the  public.  Behind  the  senatorial  chairs  and  desks  there  is 
an  open  space  into  which  strangers  can  be  brought  by  the 
senators,  who  sit  and  talk  on  the  sofas  thete  placed.  Members 
of  foreign  legislatures  are  allowed  access  to  this  outer  "  floor 
of  the  Senate."  There  is,  especially  when  the  galleries  are 
empty,  a  slight  echo  in  the  room,  which  obliges  most  speakers 
to  strain  their  voices.  Two  or  three  pictures  on  the  walls 
somewhat  relieve  the  cold  tone  of  the  chamber,  with  its  mar- 
ble platform  and  sides  unpierced  by  windows,  for  the  light 
enters  through  glass  compartments  in  the  ceiling. 

A  senator  always  addresses  the  Chair  "Mr.  President,"  and 
refers  to  other  senators  by  their  States,  "The  senator  from 
Ohio,"  "  The  senator  from  Tennessee,"  When  two  senators  rise 
at  the  same  moment,  the  Chair  calls  on  one,  indicating  him  by 
his  State,  "  The  senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor." '  Sena- 
tors of  the  Democratic  party  apparently  always  have  sat  on  the 
right  of  the  chair.  Republican  senators  on  the  left ;  but,  as 
already  explained,  the  parties  do  not  face  one  another.  The 
impression  which  the  place  makes  on  a  visitor  is  one  of  buai- 
nesa-like  gravity,  a  gravity  which  though  plain  is  dignified. 
It  has  the  air  not  so  much  of  a  popular  assembly  as  of  a  diplo- 
matic congress.  The  English  House  of  Lords,  with  its  fretted 
roof  and  windows  rich  with  the  figures  of  departed  kings,  its 
majestic  throne,  its  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  wig  on  the  woolsack, 
its  benches  of  lawn-sleeved  bishops,  its  bar  where  the  Commons 
throng  at  a  great  debate,  is  not  only  more  gorgeous  and  pictur- 
esque in  externals,  but  appeals  far  more  powerfully  to  the  histo- 
rical imagination,  for  it  seems  to  carry  the  middle  ages  down 
into  the  modem  world.  The  Senate  is  modern,  severe,  and  prac- 
tical.    So,  too,  few  debates  in  the  Senate  rise  to  the  level  of  the 

'  A  late  Prealdeut  of  the  Senate  wns  In  the  haljit  of  rXMiiiKulshini;  the  two 
senatorg  from  the  State  of  ArksDsas,  by  calling  on  one  bb  [be  senator  Tot 
"Arknnaas"  (pronounced  as  written,  with  net-ent  on  the  penult),  and  the 
other  B8  tho  senator  for  "  Arkansaw,"  nitli  the  necond  syllable  abort.  As 
Europeans  often  ask  which  Is  the  eorrcct  pronnnclatlon,  I  may  say  that  both 
are  In  common  use.  Bnt  the  leeislalnra  of  Arkansas  has  lately  by  a  "  joint 
resolution"  declared  "Arkansas  "  to  be  right. 
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best  debates  in  the  English  chambec  But  the  Senate  seldom 
wears  that  air  of  listless  vacuity  and  superannuated  indolence 
which  the  House  of  Lords  presents  on  all  but  a  few  nights  of 
every  session.  The  faces  are  keen  and  forcible,  as  of  men  who 
have  learned  to  know  the  world,  and  have  much  to  do  in  it; 
the  place  seems  consecrated  to  great  affairs. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  small  number  of  the  audi- 
ence, as  well  as  from  its  character,  discussions  in  the  Senate 
are  apt  to  be  sensible  and  practical.  Speeches  are  shorter  and 
less  fervid  than  those  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  the  larger  an  assembly  the  more  prone  is  it  to  declamation. 
The  least  useful  debates  are  those  on  show-days,  when  a  series 
of  set  discourses  are  delivered  on  some  prominent  question. 
Each  senator  brings  down  and  tires  off  in  the  air,  a  carefully- 
prepared  oration,  which  may  have  little  bearing  on  what  has 
gone  before.  In  fact  the  speeches  are  made  not  to  convince 
the  assembly,  —  no  one  dreams  of  that,  —  but  to  keep  a  man's 
opinions  before  the  public  and  sustain  his  fame.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  sure  to  have  been  already  settled,  either  in 
a  committee  or  in  a  "caucus"  of  the  party  which  com- 
mands the  majority,  so  that  these  long  and  sonorous  harangues 
are  mere  rhetorical  thunder  addressed  to  the  nation  out- 
side. 

The  Senate  now  contains  many  men  of  great  wealth.  Some, 
an  increasing  number,  are  senators  because  they  are  rich;  a 
few  are  rich  because  they  are  senators ;  while  in  the  remaining 
cases  the  same  talents  which  have  won  success  in  law  or  com- 
merce have  brought  their  possessor  to  the  top  in  politics  also. 
The  great  majority  are  or  have  been  lawyers ;  some  regularly 
practise  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Complaints  are  occasion- 
ally levelled  against  the  aristocratic  tendencies  which  wealth 
is  supposed  to  have  bred,  and  sarcastic  references  are  made  to 
the  sumptuous  residences  which  senators  have  built  on  the 
new  avenues  of  Washington.  While  admitting  that  there  is 
more  sympathy  for  the  capitalist  class  among  these  rich  men 
than  there  would  be  in  a  Senate  of  poor  men,  I  must  add  that 
the  Senate  is  far  from  being  a  class  body  like  the  upper  houses 
of  England  or  Prussia  or  Spain  or  Denmark.  It  is  substan- 
tially representative,  by  its  composition  as  well  as  by  legal 
delegation,  of  all  parts  of  American  society;   it  is  far  too 
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dependent,  and  &r  too  sensible  that  it  is  dependent,  upon 
public  opinion,  to  dream  of  legislating  in  the  interest  of  the 
rich.  The  senators,  however,  indulge  some  social  pretensions. 
They  are  the  nearest  approach  to  an  official  aristocracy  that 
has  yet  been  seen  in  America.  They  and  their  wives  are 
allowed  precedence  at  private  entertainments,  as  well  as  on 
public  occasions,  over  members  of  the  House,  and  of  course 
over  private  citizens.  Jefferson  might  turn  in  his  grave  if  he 
knew  of  such  an  attempt  to  introduce  European  distinctions  of 
rank  into  his  democracy ;  yet  as  the  office  is  temporary,  and 
the  rank  vanishes  with  the  office,  these  pretensions  are  harm- 
less; it  is  only  the  universal  social  equality  of  the  country 
that  makes  tliem  noteworthy.  Apart  from  such  petty  advan- 
tages, the  position  of  a  senator,  who  can  count  on  re-election, 
is  the  most  desirable  in  the  political  world  of  America.  It 
gives  as  much  power  and  influence  as  a  man  need  desire.  It 
secures  for  him  the  ear  of  the  public.  It  is  more  permanent 
than  the  presidency  or  a  cabinet  office,  requires  less  labour, 
involves  less  vexation,  though  still  great  vexation,  by  importu- 
nate office-seekers. 

European  writers  on  America  have  been  too  much  inclined 
to  idealize  the  Senate.  Admiring  its  structure  and  function, 
they  have  assumed  that  the  actors  must  be  worthy  of  their 
parts.  They  have  been  encouraged  in  this  tendency  by  the 
language  of  many  Americans.  As  the  Romans  were  never 
tired  of  repeating  that  the  ambassador  of  Pyirhus  had  called 
the  Roman  sena.te  an  assembly  of  kings,  so  Americans  of  re- 
tinement,  who  are  ashamed  of  the  turbulent  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, have  been  wont  to  talk  of  the  Senate  as  a  sort  of 
Olympian  dwelling-place  of  statesmen  and  sages.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is  a  company  of  shrewd  and  vigorous  men  who 
have  fought  their  way  to  the  front  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
American  politics,  and  on  many  of  whom  the  battle  has  left  its 
stains.  There  are  abundant  opportunities  for  intrigue  in  the 
Senate,  because  its  most  important  business  is  done  in  the 
secrecy  of  committee  rooms  or  of  executive  session ;  and  many 
senators  are  intriguers.  There  are  opportunities  for  misusing 
senatorial  powers.  Scandals  have  sometimes  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  employing  as  counsel  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
senators  whose  influence  Iiaa  contributed  to  the  appointment 
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or  confirmation  of  the  judges.^  There  are  opportunities  for 
corruption  and  blackmailing,  of  which  unscrupulous  men  are 
well  known  to  take  advantage.  Such  men  are  fortunately  few; 
but  considering  how  demoralized  are  the  legislatures  of  a  few 
States,  their  presence  must  be  looked  for ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Senate,  however  it  may  blush  for  them,  is  obliged  to  work  with 
them  and  to  treat  them  as  equals.  The  contagion  of  political 
vice  is  nowhere  so  swiftly  potent  as  in  legislative  bodies,  be- 
cause you  cannot  taboo  a  man  who  has  got  a  vote.  You  may 
loathe  him  personally,  but  he  is  the  people's  choice.  He  has 
a  right  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  you  are 
grateful  to  him  when  he  saves  you  on  a  critical  division ;  you 
discover  that  "he  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow  when  one  knows 
him " ;  people  remark  that  he  gives  good  dinners,  or  has  an 
agreeable  wife ;  and  so  it  goes  on  till  falsehood  and  knavery 
are  covered  under  the  cloak  of  party  loyalty. 

As  respects  ability,  the  Senate  cannot  be  profitably  compared 
with  the  English  House  of  Lords,  because  that  assembly  con- 
sists of  some  fifteen  eminent  and  as  many  ordinary  men  attend- 
ing regularly,  with  a  multitude  of  undistinguished  persons  who 
rarely  appear,  and  take  no  share  in  the  deliberations.  Setting 
the  Senate  beside  the  House  of  Commons,  the  average  natural 
capacity  of  its  eighty-eight  members  is  not  above  that  of  the 
eighty-eight  best  men  in  the  English  House.  There  is  more 
variety  of  talent  in  the  latter,  and  a  greater  breadth  of  culture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  excels  in  legal  knowledge  as  well 
as  in  practical  shrewdness.  The  House  of  Commons  contains 
more  men  who  could  give  a  good  address  on  a  literary  or  histor- 
ical subject ;  the  Senate,  together  with  some  eminent  lawyers, 
has  more  who  could  either  deliver  a  rousing  popular  harangue 
or  manage  the  business  of  a  great  trading  company,  these  being 
the  forms  of  capacity  commonest  among  congressional  poli- 
ticians.   An  acute  American  observer  says  (writing  in  1885): 

"  The  Senate  is  just  what  the  mode  of  its  election  and  the  conditions  of 
public  life  in  this  country  make  it.  Its  members  are  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  active  politicians,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  natural  selection  to  which 

1  In  1886,  a  bill  was  brought  in  forbidding  members  of  either  Hoose  of  Con- 
gress to  appear  in  the  Federal  coiu'ts  as  counsel  for  any  railroad  company  or 
oilier  corporation  which  might,  in  respect  of  its  having  received  land  granted 
be  affected  by  Federal  legislation. 
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the  State  l^alaturea  are  conunonl)'  obedient ;  and  It  ia  probable  that  it 
contains,  consequenCt;,  the  best  men  that  our  s^rstem  calls  Into  politics. 
If  these  beat  men  are  not  good.  It  is  because  ooc  system  of  government 
faJla  to  attract  better  men  bj  ita  prizes,  not  because  the  coonti;  affords  or 
could  afford  no  finer  material.  The  Senate  is  in  fact,  of  course,  nothing 
more  than  a  part,  though  a  considerable  part,  of  the  public  seirice ;  and 
if  the  general  conditions  of  that  ser?)ce  be  snch  as  to  starve  siatagmen  and 
foaUr  demagogues,  the  Senat«  itself  will  be  full  of  the  latter  kind,  simply 
because  there  are  no  othera  available."  ■ 

This  judgment  is  severe,  but  notunjust.  Whether  the  sena- 
tors of  to4ay  are  inferior  in  ability  and  integrity  to  those 
of  fifty,  thirty,  twenty  years  ago,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  however  regretfully,  that  they  are 
less  IndependeDt,  less  respected  by  the  people,  less  inSueotial 
with  the  people,  than  were  their  predecessors;  and  their 
wealth,  which  has  made  them  feax  the  reproach  of  wanting 
popular  sympathies,  may  count  for  something  in  this  decline. 

The  place  which  the  Senate  holds  in  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  America  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  till  the  remaining 
parts  of  that  system  have  been  described.  This  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  claimed  for  it,  that  it  has  been  aud  is  still,  though 
perhaps  less  than  formerly,  a  steadying  and  moderating  power. 
One  cannot  say  in  the  language  of  European  politics  that  it 
has  represented  aristocratic  principles,  or  anti-popular  princi- 
ples, or  even  conservative  principles.  Each  of  the  great  his- 
toric parties  has  in  turn  commanded  a  majority  in  it,  and  the 
difference  between  their  strength  has  during  the  last  decade 
been  but  slight  On  none  of  the  great  issues  that  have 
divided  the  nation  has  the  Senate  been,  for  any  long  period, 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  other  House  of  Congress.  It  showed 
no  more  capacity  than  the  House  for  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  slavery  extension.  It  was  scarcely  less  ready  than  the 
House  to  strain  the  Constitution  by  supporting  Lincoln  in  the 
exercise  of  the  so-called  war  powers,  or  subsequently  by  cut- 
ting down  presidential  authority  in  the  struggle  between  Con- 
gress and  Andrew  Johnson,  though  it  refused  to  convict  him 
when  impeached  by  the  House,  All  the  fluctuations  of  public 
opinion  tell  upon  it,  nor  does  it  venture,  any  more  than  the 
House,  to  confront  a  popular  impulse,  because  it  is,  equally 
with  the  House,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  great  parties, 
'  Woodron  Wilson,  CongmstiotuU  Qot/tmratnt.  p.  1(H. 
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which  seek  to  use  while  they  obey  the  dominant  sentiment  of 
the  hour. 

But  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  tell  on  it  less  energetically 
than  on  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  reach  it  more 
slowly  and  gradually,  owing  to  the  system  which  renews  it  by 
one-third  every  second  year,  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that 
before  the  tide  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  flood  in  the  Senate  it 
has  already  begun  to  ebb  in  the  country.  The  Senate  has  been  a 
stouter  bulwark  against  agitation,  not  merely  because  a  majority 
of  the  senators  have  always  four  years  of  membership  before 
them,  within  which  period  public  feeling  may  change,  but  also 
because  the  senators  have  been  individually  stronger  men  than 
the  representatives.  They  are  less  democratic,  not  in  opinion, 
but  in  temper,  because  they  are  more  self-confident,  because 
they  have  more  to  lose,  because  experience  has  taught  them 
how  fleeting  a  thing  popular  sentiment  is,  and  how  useful 
a  thing  continuity  in  policy  is.  The  Senate  has  therefore 
usually  kept  its  head  better  than  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  has  expressed  more  adequately  the  judgment,  as  contrasted 
with  the  emotion,  of  the  nation.  In  this  sense  it  does  consti- 
tute a  "check  and  balance"  in  the  Federal  government.  Of 
the  three  great  functions  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Constitution 
meant  it  to  perform,  the  first,  that  of  securing  the  rights  of 
the  smaller  States,  is  no  longer  important ;  while  the  second, 
that  of  advising  or  controlling  the  Executive  in  appointments 
as  well  as  in  treaties,  has  given  rise  to  evils  almost  commensu- 
rate with  its  benefits.  But  the  third  duty  is  still  discharged, 
for  "the  propensity  of  a  single  and  numerous  assembly  to  yield 
to  the  impulse  of  sudden  and  violent  passions  "  is  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  restrained. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE   HOUSE  OF    REPKESECfTATIVES 

The  House  of  Kepresentatives,  iisually  called  for  shortness 
the  House,  represents  the  nation  on  the  basis  of  population,  as 
the  Senate  represents  the  States. 

But  even  in  the  composition  of  the  House  the  States  play  an 
important  part.  The  Constitution  provides '  that  "  representar 
tives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,"  and  under  this 
provision  Congress  allots  so  many  members  of  the  House  to 
each  State  in  proportion  to  its  population  at  the  last  preceding 
decennial  census,  leaving  the  Stiite  to  determine  the  districts 
within  its  own  area  for  and  by  which  the  members  shall  be 
chosen.  These  districts  are  now  equal  or  nearly  equal  in  size ; 
but  in  laying  them  out  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  process 
called   "gerrymandering,"'  which  the  dominating  party  in  a 

'  Constitution,  Art.  1.  $  2,  par.  3 ;  cf.  Aniendment  xiv.  §  2. 

>  So  called  From  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  luoditig  Deinocratiu  politician  in  Hassa- 
chiuetls  (a  member  o[  tlie  Constitutional  Convention  of  1TS7,  and  In  1SI2 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stales;,  wbo  when  Massaehusetts  was 
being  renlistricted  contrived  a  scheme  which  gave  one  o[  the  districts  a  shape 
like  that  of  a  lixard.  Stuart,  tbe  well-knoiTb  artist,  enterinR  the  room  of  an 
editor  wbo  liad  a  map  of  the  new  districts  hanging  on  the  wall  over  hie  desk 
observed,  "  Why,  this  district  looks  like  a  salamander,"  and  put  in  the  claws 
and  eyes  of  the  creature  with  his  pencil.  "Say  rather  a  Gerrymander," 
replied  the  editor;  and  the  name  stuck.  Tlie  aim  of  f-errymandering,  of 
course,  in  no  to  lay  out  tbe  one-mcmbert'd  districts  as  to  secure  in  the  grealCBt 
possible  number  ot  them  a  majority  fur  the  party  which  conducts  tbe  opera- 
tion. This  Is  done  sometimes  hy  throwing  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
hostile  voters  Into  a  district  which  is  anyhow  certain  to  be  bostUe.  sometimes 
by  adding  to  a  district  where  parties  are  equally  divided  some  place  In  which 
the  majority  of  friendly  voters  is  siifHcient  to  torn  the  scale.  There  is  s 
district  in  Mississippi  (the  so^alled  Shoe  String  district)  GOO  miles  long  by  40 
broad,  and  another  in  Pennsylvania  resembling  a  dumb-bell.  South  Carolina 
tumlBhes  some  beautiful  rei-ent  examples.  And  In  Missouri  a  district  has 
been  contrived  longer,  It  measuri^  along  its  windings,  than  tbe  State  Itself, 
Into  which  aslai^eaDuiuberasposBibleof  the  negro  voters  have  been  thrown. 
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State  rarely  fails  to  apply  for  its  own  advantage.  Where  a 
State  legislature  has  failed  to  redistribute  the  State  into  con- 
gressional districts,  after  the  State  has  received  an  increase  of 
representatives,  the  additional  member  or  members  are  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  whole  State  on  a  general  ticket,  and  are 
called  "  representatives  at  large."  Kecently  one  State  (Maine) 
elected  all  its  representatives  on  this  plan,  while  another  (Kan- 
sas) elected  three  by  districts  and  four  by  general  ticket.  Each 
district,  of  course,  lies  wholly  within  the  limits  of  one  State. 
When  a  seat  becomes  vacant  the  governor  of  the  State  issues  a 
writ  for  a  new  election,  and  when  a  member  desires  to  resign 
his  seat  he  does  so  by  letter  to  the  governor. 

The  original  House  which  met  in  1789  contained  only  sixty- 
five  members,  the  idea  being  that  there  should  be  one  member 
for  every  30,000  persons.  As  population  grew  and  new  States 
were  added,  the  number  of  members  was  increased.  Originally 
Congress  fixed  the  ratio  of  members  to  population,  and  the 
House  accordingly  grew;  but  latterly,  fearing  a  too  rapid 
increase,  it  has  fixed  the  number  of  members  with  no  regard 
for  any  precise  ratio  of  members  to  population.  Till  the  elec- 
tion of  1892  the  number  was  332 :  it  is  now,  under  a  statute  of 
1891,  fixed  at  356,  being,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  one 
member  to  about  174,000  souls.  Six  States,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  N.  Dakota,  Wyoming,  have  under  this  Act 
one  representative  each  ;  eight  have  two  each ;  while  New  York 
has  thirty-four,  and  Pennsylvania  thirty.  Besides  these  full 
members  there  are  also  four  Territorial  delegates,  one  from  each 
of  the  Territories,  regions  in  the  West  enjoying  a  species  of  self- 
government,  but  not  yet  formed  into  States.  These  delegates  sit 
and  speak,  but  have  no  right  to  vote,  being  unrecognized  by  the 
Constitution.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  persons  whom  the  House 
under  a  statute  admits  to  its  floor  and  permits  to  address  it. 

The  quorum  of  the  House,  as  of  the  Senate,  is  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number.  Till  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  custom 
had  been  to  treat  as  absent  all  members  who  did  not  answer  to 
their  names  on  a  roll-call,  but  in  1890,  one  party  persistently 
refusing  to  answer  in  order  to  prevent  the  transaction  of 
business,  the  Speaker  asserted  the  right  of  counting  for  the 
purposes  of  a  quorum  all  he  saw  present.  A  rule  was  then 
passed  directing  him  so  to  count.    This  was  dropped  in  thenai^ 
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Coi^reas,  but  in  1894  restored,  substituting  two  tellers  for  the 
Speaker. 

The  electoral  franchise  on  which  the  House  is  elected  is  for 
each  State  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  members  of  the  more 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature  are  chosen.  Originally 
franchisea  varied  much  in  different  States ;  and  this  was  a  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  Convention  of  1787  left  the  uiatter  to  the 
States  to  settle :  now  what  is  practically  manhood  suffrage  pre- 
vails everywhere.  A  State,  however,  has  a  right  of  limiting 
the  suffrage  as  it  pleases,  and  many  States  do  exclude  persons 
convicted  of  crime,  paupers,  illiterates,  etc.  By  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  (passed  in  1870)  "the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,"  while  by  the  fourteenth  amendment 
(passed  in  1868)  "  the  basis  of  representation  in  any  State  is 
reduced  in  respect  of  any  male  citizens  excluded  from  the  suf- 
frage, save  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crimes."  Each 
State  has  therefore  a  strong  motive  for  keeping  its  suffrage 
wide,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  franchise  by  which  the 
Federal  legislature  is  chosen  may  differ  vastly,  and  does  in 
some  amall  points  actually  differ  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union.' 

Members  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  election  always 
takes  place  in  the  even  years,  1892,  1894,  and  so  forth.  Thus 
the  election  of  every  second  Congress  coincides  with. that  of  a 
President;  and  admirers  of  the  Constitution  find  in  this  ar- 
rangement another  of  their  favourite  "  checks,"  because  while 
it  gives  the  incoming  President  a  Congress  presumably,  though 
by  no  means  necessarily,  of  the  same  political  complexion  as 
his  own,  it  enables  the  people  within  two  years  to  express 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  conduct  by  sending  up 
another  House  of  Representatives  which  may  support  or  op- 
pose the  policy  he  has  followed.  The  House  does  not  in  the 
regular  course  of  things  meet  until  a  year  has  elapsed  from 
the  time  when  it  has  been  elected,  though  the  President  may 
convoke  it  sooner,  i.e.  a  House  elected  in  November  1892  will 

>  Rhode  Islnnd  retaineil  till  1888  a  amall  property  qualftlc&tloD  for  electors, 
and  in  some  Slates  jiaymenl  of  a  poll  1ri  Is  mnde  il  rno'lltlou  t«  the  eierclss 
of  electoral  rights.    See  Chapter' XL.  on  State  Legislatures. 
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not  meet  till  December  1893,  anless  the  Freeident  summons  it 
in  "  extraordinary  session  "  some  time  after  March  1893,  when 
the  previous  House  expires.  This  summons  has  been  issued 
ten  times  only  since  1789 ;  and  has  so  often  brought  ill  luck 
to  the  summoning  President  that  a  sort  of  superstition  against 
it  has  now  grown  up.*  The  question  is  often  mooted  whether 
a  new  Congress  ought  not  by  law  to  meet  within  six  months 
after  its  election,  for  there  are  inconveniences  in  keeping  an 
elected  House  unorganized  and  Speakerless  for  a  twelvemonth. 
But  the  country  is  not  so  fond  of  Congress  as  to  desire  more 
of  it.  It  is  a  singular  result  of  the  present  arrangement  that 
the  old  House  continues  to  sit  for  nearly  four  months  after  the 
members  of  the  new  House  have  been  elected,  and  that  a  meas- 
ure may  still  be  pressed  in  the  expiring  Congress,  against  which 
the  country  has  virtually  pronounced  at  the  general  elections 
already  held  for  its  successor.  In  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
the  House  voted  more  than  500  millions  of  dollars  in  its  appro. 
priation  bills  after  a  new  Congress  had  been  elected,  and  when 
therefore  it  had  in  strictness  no  longer  any  constituents. 

The  expense  of  an  election  varies  greatly  from  district  to 
district  Sometimes,  especially  in  great  cities  where  illegiti- 
mate expenditure  is  more  frequent  and  less  detectible  than  in 
rural  districts,  it  rises  to  a  sum  of  $10,000  (£2000)  or  more ; 
sometimes  it  is  trifling.*  Ifo  estimate  of  the  average  can  be 
formed,  because  no  returns  of  congressional  election  expenses 
are  required  by  law ;  but  as  a  rule  a.  seat  costs  less  than  one 
for  a  county  division  does  in  England.'  A  candidate,  unless 
very  wealthy,  is  not  expected  to  pay  the  whole  expense  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  but  is  aided  often  l^  the  local  contributions 
of  his  friends,  sometimes  by  a  subvention  from  the  election 
funds  of  the  party  in  the  State.  All  the  official  expenses,  such 
as  for  clerks,  polling  booths,  etc.,  are  paid  by  the  public.  Al- 
though bribery  is  not  rare,  comparatively  few  elections  are 

<  This  111  luck  iB  auppoaed  (s&ys  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  Tiirenty  Yeart  in  Con- 
grets)  to  sttacli  especially  to  May  aesnions,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Buperatl- 
tioQ  Rgalnst  May  marriages  mentioned  by  John  Knoz  apropos  of  the  maniiiga 
ot  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  anil  Darn  ley. 

»  As  to  bribery,  see  Vol.  11.  Chap.  LXVn. 

*  In  Enjtland  the  flxinj:  a  manimum,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  electon, 
has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  elections.  The  averaRe  expenditure,  kll  Unda 
o[  expense  Included,  aeems,  in  couniy  constituencies,  to  be  from  £1100 to £1900^ 
and  in  boroughs  from  £400  to  £500. 
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impeached,  for  the  difficulty  of  proof  is  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  House,  which  is  the  investigatii^  and 
deciding  authority,  does  not  meet  till  a  year  after  the  election. 
As  a  member  is  elected  for  two  years  only,  and  the  investiga- 
tion would  probably  drag  on  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
session,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dispute  the  return  for 
the  sake  of  turning  him  out  for  the  second  session.'  In  some 
States,  drinking  places  are  closed  on  the  election  day. 

Among  the  members  of  the  House  there  are  few  young  men, 
and  still  fewer  old  men.  The  immense  majority  are  between 
forty  and  sixty.  Lawyers  abound,  including  in  that  term 
both  those  who  in  Great  Britain  are  called  barristers  or  ad- 
vocates, and  those  who  are  called  attorneys,  there  being  in 
America  no  distinction  between  these  two  branches  of  the 
profession.  An  analysis  of  the  House  in  the  fiftieth  Congress 
showed  that  two  hundred  and  three  members,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  trained  or  had  practised 
as  lawyers,  while  in  the  fifty-second  the  number  was  two  hua 
dred.  Of  course  many  of  these  had  practically  dropped  law 
as  a  business,  and  given  themselves  wholly  to  politics.  Next 
in  number  come  the  men  engaged  in  manufactures  or  com- 
merce, in  agriculture,  or  banking,  or  journalism,  but  no  one  of 
these  occupations  counted  as  many  as  forty  members.'  Min- 
isters of  religion  are  very  rare ;  there  were,  however,  two  in 
the  fifty-second  Congress.  No  military  6r  naval  officer,  and 
no  person  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  can  sit. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  great  railway  men  go  into  Congress,  a  fact 
of  much  significance  when  one  considers  that  they  are  really 
the  most  powerful  people  in  the  country;  and  of  the  numerous 
lawyer  members  very  few  are  leaders  of  the  bar  in  their  re- 
spective States.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Resi- 
dence in  Washington  makes  practice  at  the  bar  of  any  of  the 
great  cities  impossible,  and  men  in  lucrative  practice  would 

>  It  bas  be«n  recently  proposed  to  trausler  to  a  judicial  triliun&l  the  trial  of 
election  cases,  whicrb  aie  now  usually  deridfd  on  pan;  lines. 

*  In  the  fifty-seoonil  Congnst  tlie  number  of  perBons  slalinK  themselTefl  to 
be  ea^aged  in  iMniuiL'ive  was  41*.  in  aicriouldire  S9.  Iti  the  forty-eighth  Con- 
grrea  there  were  -JOS  lawyers.  I  take  thes*  numlwre  from  the  CongnitiOTial 
Dirfrlory,  which  I  haie  carefnlly  analyzed,  but  as  Bome  members  do  not  Blste 
their  occupatioos.  the  analysis  is  not  quite  I'omplele,  and  then  are  probably 
more  lawyen  Uum  the  nombel  I  have  given. 
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not  geoerally  sacrifice  their  profession  in  order  to  sit  in  the 
House,  while  railway  mauagers  or  financiers  are  too  much  en- 
grossed by  their  business  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
a  member.  The  absence  of  railway  men  by  no  means  implies 
the  absence  of  railway  influence,  for  it  is  as  easy  for  a  company 
to  influence  legislation  from  without  Congress  as  from  within. 

Most  members,  including  nearly  all  western  men,  have  re> 
ceived  their  early  education  in  the  common  schools,  but  about 
one  half  of  the  whole  number  have  also  graduated  in  a  uni- 
versity or  college.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  what  it 
would  mean  in  Europe,  for  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  arc  no 
better  than  English  grammar  schools  and  not  as  good  as  Ger- 
man gymnasia.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  accounts  of  their 
career  which  members  prepare  for  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Directory,  they  usually  dwell  upon  the  fact  of  their 
graduation,  or  state  that  they  have  "received  an  academic 
education." '  A  good  many,  but  apparently  not  the  majority, 
have  served  in  the  legislature  of  their  own  State.  Compara- 
tively few  are  wealthy,  and  few  are  very  poor,  while  scarcely 
any  were  at  the  time  of  their  election  working  men.  Of  course 
no  one  could  be  a  working  man  while  he  sits,  for  he  would 
have  no  time  to  spare  for  his  trade,  and  the  salary  would  more 
than  meet  his  wants.  Nothing  prevents  an  artisan  from  being 
returned  to  Congress,  but  there  seems  little  disposition  among 
the  working  classes  to  send  one  of  themselves. 

A  member  of  the  House  enjoys  the  title  of  Honourable, 
which  is  given  to  him  not  merely  within  the  House  (as  in 
England),  but  in  tlie  world  at  large,  as  for  instance  in  the 
addresses  of  his  letters.  As  he  shares  it  with  members  of 
State  senates,  all  the  higher  officials,  both  Federal  and  State, 
and  judges,  the  distinction  ia  not  deemed  a  high  one. 

The  House  lias  no  share  in  the  executive  functions  of  the 
Senate,  nothing  to  do  with  confirming  appointments  or  approv- 
ing treaties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
initiating  revenue  bills  and  of  impeaching  officials,  features 
borrowed,  through  the  State  Constitutions,  from  the  English 

I  In  the  Conareuional  Dirfctory  tor  tlie  fiftieth  Caagtm  I  flod  209  tnenv- 
tieifl  clftlraiiiB  t4>  have  teeeived  a  "coUeKiato"  or  "academic"  education,  %^ 
owning  to  an  elementary  or  I'ommon  ncliool  education,  and  the  ranialndsr 
silent  on  tbe  subject.  Jo  tlie  fifty-secowl  the  Dumbere  were  188  collegiate  and 
liH  elementary. 

VOL.  I  K 
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House  of  Commons,  and  of  choosing  a  President  in  case  there 
should  be  no  absolute  majority  of  presidential  electors  for  any 
one  candidate.  This  very  important  power  it  exercised  in 
1801  and  1825.' 

Setting  extraordinary  sessions  aside,  every  Congress  has  two 
sessions,  distinguished  as  the  First  or  Long  and  the  Second  or 
Short.  The  long  session  begins  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after 
the  election  of  a  Congress,  and  continues,  with  a  recess  at 
Christmas,  till  the  July  or  August  following.  Tbe  short 
session  begins  in  the  December  after  the  July  adjournment, 
and  lasts  till  the  4th  of  March  following.  The  whole  working 
life  of  a  House  is  thus  from  ten  to  twelve  months.  Bills  do 
not,  as  in  the  English  Parliament,  expire  at  the  end  of  each 
session  ;  they  run  on  from  the  long  session  to  the  short  one. 
All  however  that  have  not  been  passed  when  the  fatal  4th 
March  arrives  perish  forthwith,  for  the  session  being  fixed  ly 
statute  cannot  be  extended  at  pleasure.'  There  is  conse- 
quently a  terrible  scramble  to  get  business  pushed  through  in 
the  last  week  or  two  of  a  Congress. 

The  House  usually  meets  at  noon,  and  sits  till  four  or  six 
o'clock,  though  towards  tbe  close  of  a  session  these  hours  are 
lengthened.  Occasionally  when  obstruction  occurs,  or  when  at 
the  very  end  of  a  session  messages  are  going  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President,  it 
sits  all  night  long. 

The  usages  and  rules  of  procedure  of  the  House,  which  differ 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  Senate,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  described  here.  I  will  advert  only  to  a  few  points  of  special 
interest,  choosii^  those  which  illustrate  American  political 
ideas  or  bring  out  the  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  English  Parliament. 

An  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  {an  prescribed  by  tbe  Constitution)  taken 
by  all  members ;  ^  also  by  tbe  clerk,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  the 
door-keeper,  and  the  post-maater. 

•  Bee  alwTe,  Chapter  V. 

1  Seual«  bills  also  expire  at  the  end  of  a  Congreaa. 

A  proposal  was  recently  made,  but  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  to  extend  th» 
nessioD  till  April  and  have  the  President  itiangurated  then. 

•Tlieoatii  in  administered  by  the  Spealtpr,  and  In  the  form  following:  "I 
do  solemnly  swear  (or  atUrm)  tiiat  1  will  support  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
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The  sergeant-at-arms  is  the  treasurer  of  the  House,  and  pays 
to  each  member  his  salary  and  mileage  (travelling  expenses). 
He  has  the  custody  of  the  mace,  and  the  duty  of  keeping  order, 
which  in  extreme  cases  he  performs  by  carrying  the  mace  into 
a  throng  of  disorderly  members.  This  symbol  of  authority, 
which  (as  in  the  House  of  Commons)  is  moved  from  its  place 
when  the  House  goes  into  committee,  consists  of  the  Eoman 
fasceSj  in  ebony,  bound  with  silver  bands  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  ends,  each  rod  ending  in  a  spear  head,  at  the  other  end  a 
globe  of  silver,  and  on  the  globe  a  silver  eagle  ready  for  flight. 
English  precedent  suggests  the  mace,  but  as  it  could  not  be 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  Rome  has  prescribed  its  design. 

The  proceedings  each  day  begin  with  prayers,  which  are  con- 
ducted by  a  chaplain  who  is  appointed  by  the  House,  not  (as 
in  England)  by  the  Speaker,  and  who  may,  of  course,  be 
selected  from  any  religious  denomination.  Lots  are  drawn 
for  seats  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  each  member  select- 
ing the  place  he  pleases  according  as  his  turn  arrives.  Al- 
though the  Democrats  are  to  the  Speaker's  right  hand,  mem- 
bers cannot,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  chairs,  sit  in 
masses  palpably  divided  according  to  party,  a  circumstance 
which  deprives  invective  of  much  of  its  dramatic  effect.  One 
cannot,  as  in  England,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  "  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite."  Every  member  is  required  to  remain  un- 
covered in  the  House. 

A  member  addresses  the  Speaker  and  the  Speaker  only,  and 
refers  to  another  member  not  by  name  but  as  the  "  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,"  or  as  the  case  may  be,  without  any  par- 
ticular indication  of  the  district  which  the  person  referred  to 
represents.  As  there  are  twenty-eight  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  descriptives  used  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  (learned,  gallant,  right  honourable)  are  not  in  use, 
facilities  for  distinguishing  the  member  intended  are  not  per- 
fect.    A  member  usually  speaks  from  his  seat,  but  may  speak 

United  States  against  all  enemies,  forei^  and  domestic ;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same ;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faith- 
fully discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help 
me  God.'*  ''Allegiance  "  to  a  legal  instrument  would  have  seemed  an  odd 
expression  to  those  ages  in  which  the  notion  of  allegiance  arose;  yet  it  fairly 
conveys  the  idea  that  obedience  is  due  to  the  will  of  the  people,  which  has 
taken  tangible  and  permanent  shape  in  the  document  they  have  enacted. 
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from  the  clerk's  desk  or  from  a  epot  close  to  the  Speaker's 
chair.  A  rule  (often  disregarded)  forbids  any  one  to  pass  be- 
tween the  Speaker  and  the  member  speaking,  a  curious  bit  of 
adherence  to  English  usage. 

Divisions  were  originally  (rule  of  17th  April  1789)  taken 
by  going  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  chair,  according  to  the  old 
practice  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.*  This  having  been 
found  inconvenient,  a  resolution  of  9th  June  1789  established 
the  present  practice,  whereby  members  rise  in  their  seats  and 
are  counted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Speaker,  but  if  he  is  in 
doubt,  or  if  a  count  be  required  by  one-fifth  of  those  present 
(which  cannot  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  House), 
then  by  two  tellers  named  by  the  Speaker,  between  whom,  as 
they  stand  in  the  middle  gangway,  members  pass.  When  a 
call  of  yeas  and  nays  is  so  demanded,  the  clerk  calls  the  full 
roll  of  the  House,  and  each  member  answers  aye  or  no  to  his 
name,  or  says  "  no  vole."  When  the  whole  roll  has  been  called, 
it  is  called  over  a  second  time  to  let  those  vote  who  have  not 
voted  in  the  first  call.  Members  may  now  change  their  votes. 
Those  who  have  entered  the  House  after  their  names  were 
passed  on  the  second  call  cannot  vote,  but  often  take  the 
opportunity  of  rising  to  say  that  they  would,  if  then  present 
in  the  House,  have  voted  for  (or  against)  the  motion.  All 
this  is  set  forth  in  the  Congresaionai  Record,  which  also  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  members  not  voting  and  of  the  pairs. 

A  process  which  consumes  so  much  time,  for  it  sometimes 
takes  an  hour  to  call  through  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
names,  is  an  obvious  and  effective  engine  of  obstruction.  It  is 
frequently  so  used,  for  it  can  be  demanded  not  only  on  ques- 
tions of  substance,  but  on  motions  to  adjourn.  This  is  a  rule 
which  the  House  cannot  alter,  for  it  rests  on  an  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  Art.  i.  §  6. 

No  one  may  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same  question, 
unless  he  be  the  mover  of  the  motion  pending,  in  which  case 
he  is  permitted  to  reply  after  every  member  choosing  to  speak 
has  spoken.     This  rule  is  however  frequently  broken. 

>  It  was  not  until  lS3)i  that  the  present  system  ol  recording  the  names  of 
members  wlio  vote  bv  mnkinj;  th^m  pass  through  lobbtes  whs  Introdured  at 
Westminater  — aBlgniflcant  result  of  the  Reform  Act  of  IKG.  Til!  then  one 
party  bad  remainc<t  l[i  the  Honso  wlilJp  the  other  retired  into  tlie  lobby,  and 
only  the  numl>ec5  were  recorded. 
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Speeches  are  limited  to  one  hour,  subject  to  a  power  to 
extend  this  time  by  unauimons  consent,  and  may,  in  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  be  limited  to  five  minutes.  So  far  as  I 
could  leam,  this  hour  rule  works  very  well,  and  does  not  tend 
to  bring  speeches  up  to  that  length  as  a  regular  thing.  A 
member  is  at  liberty  to  give  part  of  his  time  to  other  members, 
and  this  is  in  practice  constantly  done.  The  member  speaking 
will  say  r  "  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
five  minutes,"  and  bo  on.  Tiius  a  member  who  has  once 
secured  the  floor  has  a  large  control  of  the  debate. 

The  great  remedy  against  prolix  or  obstructive  debate  is  the 
SCM^aUed  previous  question,  which  is  moved  in  the  form,  "  Shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put  ? "  and  when  ordered  closes 
forthwith  all  debate,  and  brings  the  House  to  a  direct  vote  on 
that  main  question.  On  the  motion  for  the  putting  of  the 
main  question  no  debate  is  allowed ;  but  it  does  not  destroy 
the  right  of  the  member  "reporting  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration" from  a  committee,  to  wind  up  the  discussion  by 
bis  reply.  This  closure  of  the  debate  may  be  moved  by  any 
member  without  the  need  of  leave  from  the  Speaker,  and 
requires  only  a  bare  majority  of  those  present.  When  directed 
by  the  House  to  be  applied  in  committee,  for  it  cannot  be 
moved  after  the  House  has  gone  into  committee,  it  has  the 
effect  of  securing  five  minutes  to  the  mover  of  any  amendment, 
and  five  minutes  to  the  memljer  who  first  "obtains  the  floor" 
(gets  the  chance  of  speaking)  in  opposition  to  it,  permitting 
no  one  else  to  speak.  A  meml>er  in  proposing  a  resolution  or 
motion  usually  asks  at  the  same  time  for  the  previous  question 
upon  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  talked  out. 

Closure  by  previous  question,  first  established  in  1811,  is 
in  daily  use,  and  is  considered  so  essential  to  the  progress  of 
business  that  I  never  found  any  member  or  official  willing 
to  dispense  with  it.  Even  the  senators,  who  object  to  its 
introduction  into  their  own  much  smaller  chamber,  agree  that 
it  must  exist  in  a  large  body  like  the  House.  That  it  is  not 
much  abused  is  attributed  to  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  people, 
and  to  the  sentiment  within  the  House  itself  in  favour  of  full 
and  fair  discussion,  which  sometimes  induces  the  majority  to 
refuse  the  previous  question  when  demanded  by  one  of  theii 
own  party,  or  on  behalf  of  a  motion  which  they  are  as  fl  whole 
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Bupporting.  "No  one,"  I  was  assured,  "who  is  bond  Jlde  dis- 
cussing a  subject  in  a  sensible  way,  would  be  stopped  by  tbe 
application  of  the  previous  question.  On  the  other  hand  we 
should  never  get  even  urgent  bills  through  without  it." 

Notwithstanding  this  powerful  engine  for  expediting  busi- 
ness, obstruction,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  America,  filibustering, 
is  by  no  means  unknown.  It  is  usually  practised  by  making 
repeated  motions  for  the  adjournment  of  a  debate,  or  for 
"taking  a  recess  "  (suspending  the  sitting),  or  for  calling  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Between  one  such  motion  and  another  some 
business  must  intervene,  but  as  the  making  of  a  speech  is 
"  business,"  there  is  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  this  require- 
ment. No  speaking  is  permitted  on  these  obstructive  motions, 
yet  by  them  time  may  be  wasted  for  many  continuous  hours, 
and  if  the  obstructing  minority  is  a  strong  one,  it  generally 
succeeds,  if  not  in  defeating  a  measure,  yet  in  extorting  a 
compromise.  It  must  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  above  mentioned,  the  House  is  in 
this  matter  not  sovereign  even  over  its  own  procedure.  That 
rules  are  not  adopted,  as  they  might  be,  which  would  go 
further  to  extinguish  filibustering,  is  due  partly  to  this  provi- 
sion, partly  to  the  notion  that  it  is  prudent  to  leave  some 
means  open  by  which  a  minority  can  make  itself  disagreeable, 
and  to  the  belief  that  adequate  checks  exist  on  any  gross  abuse 
of  such  means.'  These  checks  are  two.  One  is  the  fact  that 
filibustering  usually  fails  unless  conducted  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  party  which  happens  to  be  in  a  minority,  and  that  so 
large  a  section  of  the  House  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  join- 
ing in  it  unless  upon  some  really  serious  question.  Some  few 
years  ago,  seventeen  or  eighteen  members  tried  to  obstruct 
systematically  a  measure  they  objected  to,  but  their  number 
proved  insufficient,  and  the  attempt  failed.  But  at  an  earlier 
date,  during  the  Eeeonst ruction  troubles  which  followed  the 
war,  the  opposition  of  the  solid  Democratic  party,  then  in  a 
minority,  succeeded  in  defeating  a  bill  for  pla^'ing  five  of  the 
southern  States  under  military  government.  The  other  check 
is  found  in  the  fear  of  popular  disapproval.     If  the  nation 

1  In  1S90  A  rule  waa  passed  empowering  tlie  Speaker  to  refuse  to  pat  any 
motion  which  ho  might  deem  to  be  of  s  dilatory  natnre.  bnt  the  I'ifty-Second 
CODgrees  gave  this  power  only  for  one  elate  of  cosee. 
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sees  public  business  stopped  and  necessary  legislation  delayed 
by  factious  obstruction,  it  will  visit  its  displeasure  both  upon 
the  filibustering  leaders  individually,  and  on  the  whole  of  the 
party  compromised.  However  hot  party  spirit  may  be,  there 
is  always  a  margin  of  moderate  men  in  both  parties  whom  the 
unjustifiable  use  of  legally  permissible  modes  of  opposition 
will  alienate.  Since  such  men  can  make  themselves  felt  at 
the  polls  when  the  next  election  arrives,  respect  for  their 
opinion  cools  the  passion  of  congressional  politicians.  Thus 
the  general  feeling  is  that  as  the  power  of  filibustering  is  in 
extreme  cases  a  safeguard  against  abuses  of  the  system  of 
closure  by  "  previous  question,"  so  the  good  sense  of  the  com- 
munity is  in  its  turn  a  safeguard  against  abuses  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  rules  still  leave  open.  One  ex-Speaker, 
who  had  had  large  experience  in  leading  both  a  majority  and 
a  minority  of  the  House,  observed  to  me  that  he  thought  the 
rules,  taken  all  in  all,  as  near  perfection  as  any  rules  could  be. 
This  savours  of  official  optimism.  We  all  know  the  attach- 
ment which  those  who  have  grown  old  in  working  a  system 
show  to  its  faults  as  well  as  to  its  merits.  Still,  true  is  it 
that  congressmen  generally  complain  less  of  the  procedure 
under  which  they  live,  and  which  seems  to  an  English 
observer  tyrannical,  than  do  members  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  of  the  less  rigid  methods  of  their  own  ancient  and 
famous  body.  I  know  no  better  instance  of  the  self-control 
and  good  humour  of  Americans  than  the  way  in  which  the 
minority  in  the  House  generally  submit  to  the  despotism  of 
the  majority,  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it 
is  all  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  that  their  turn 
will  come  in  due  course.  To  use  the  power  of  closing  debate 
as  stringently  at  Westminster  as  it  is  used  at  Washington 
would  revolutionize  the  life  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  is  an  assembly  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature.  Like  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  a  legislating, 
if  hardly  to  be  deemed  a  governing,  body.  But  it  is  not  a 
debating  body.  It  rules  through  and  by  its  committees,  in 
which  discussion  is  unchecked  by  any  closing  power ;  and  the 
whole  House  does  little  more  than  register  by  its  votes  the 
conclusions  which  the  committees  submit.  One  subject  alone, 
the  subject  of  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  taxation  and  approprift^ 
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tion,  receives  genuine  discussion  by  the  House  at  lai^.  And 
altliough  the  power  of  limiting  debate  is  often  applied  to 
expedite  such  business,  it  is  seldom  applied  till  opportunity 
has  been  given  foi  the  expression  of  all  relevant  views. 

The  rules  regarding  the  procedure  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House  are  in  the  main  similar  to  those  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons ;  but  the  chairman  of  such  a  committee  is  not  (as 
usually  in  England)  a  permanent  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  but  a  person  nominated  by  the  Speaker  on  each  occa- 
sion. A  rule,  not  duly  observed,  forbids  any  member  to  speak 
twice  to  any  question,  until  every  member  desiring  to  speak 
shall  have  spoken.' 

The  House  has  a  power  of  going  into  secret  session  whenever 
confidential  commuiiicationa  are  received  from  the  President, 
or  a.  member  informs  it  tlia.t  he  lias  communications  of  a  secret 
nature  to  make.  But  this  power,  though  employed  in  early 
days,  is  now  in  disuse.  Every  word  spoken  is  reported  by 
official  stenographers  and  published  in  the  CoTtgreanonal 
Record,  and  the  huge  galleries  are  never  cleared. 

The  number  of  bills  brought  into  the  House  every  year  is 
very  lai^,  averaging  over  10,000.  In  the  thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress (1861-63)  the  total  number  of  bills  introduced  was  1026, 
viz.:  —  613  House  bills,  and  433  Senate  bills.  In  the  forty- 
sixth  it  had  risen  to  9481,  of  which  7257  were  House  bills, 
2224  Senate  bills,  showing  that  the  increase  has  been  much 
larger  in  the  House  than  in  the  Senate.  In  the  iifty-first  Con- 
gress (1889-91)  the  number  i-ose  Htill  fui-ther,  viz.  to  19,646 
(including  joint  resolutions),  of  which  14,328  were  introduced 
in  the  House,  6318  in  the  Senate.'  In  the  British  House  of 
Commons  the  total  number  of  bills  introduced  was,  in  the 
session  of  1886,  481,  of  which  202  were  public  and  270  private 
bills,  while  in  the  session  of  1892  tlie  number  of  public  bills 
had  risen  to  335  (20  of  which  had  come  from  tlie  Lords),  be- 
sides 80  provisional  order  bills.  America  is,  of  course,  a  far 
lai^r  country,  but  the  legislative  competence  of  Congress  is 
incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  the  British   Parliament, 

'  Proceediags  in  Committee  ol  tlie  Whole  may  be  eipcililed  by  limiting  (by 
A  vote  ot  the  House)  discUKBioti  in  Ccimtntllpn  to  n  ccrliiin  fixed  period. 

>  Ot  theae,  2201  pnsaed  both  Houses,  anil  21T1  were  approveil  liy  (he  PresI- 
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seeing  tliat  the  chief  part  of  the  field  both  of  public  bill  and 
private  bill  legislation  belongs  in  America  to  the  several  States. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  bills  in  Congreaa  are  what  would 
be  called  in  England  "  private  "  or  "  local  and  personal "  bills, 
i.e.  they  establish  no  general  rule  of  law  but  are  directed  to 
particular  cases.  Such  .are  the  numerous  bills  for  satis^ing 
persons  with  claims  against  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
giving  and  restoring  pensions  to  individuals  alleged  to  have 
served  in  the  Northern  armies  during  the  War  of  Secession. 
It  is  only  to  a  very  small  extent  that  bills  can  attempt  to  deal 
with  ordinary  private  law,  since  nearly  the  whole  of  that  topic 
belongs  to  State  legislation.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  pro- 
portion of  bills  that  pass  to  hills  that  fail  is  a  very  small  one, 
not  one-thirtieth.'  As  in  England  so  even  more  in  America, 
bills  are  lost  less  by  direct  rejection  than  by  failing  to  reach 
their  third  reading,  a  mode  of  extinction  which  the  good-nature 
of  the  House,  or  the  unwillingness  of  its  members  to  administer 
snubs  to  one  another,  would  prefer  to  direct  rejection,  even 
were  not  the  want  of  time  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  committees 
for  failing  to  report  them.  One  is  told  in  Washington  that  few 
bills  are  brought  in  with  a  view  to  being  passed.  They  are 
presented  in  order  to  gratify  some  particular  persons  or  places, 
and  it  is  well  understood  in  J^he  House  that  they  must  not  be 
taken  seriously.  Sometime's"  a  less  pardonable  motive  exists. 
The  great  commercial  companies,  and  especially  the  railroatl 
companies,  ai-e  often  through  their  land  grants  and  otherwise 
brought  into  relations  with  the  Federal  Government.  Bills  are 
presented  in  Congress  which  purport  to  withdraw  some  of  the 
privileges  of  these  companies,  or  to  establish  or  favour  rival 
enterprises,  but  whose  real  object  is  to  levy  blackmail  on  these 
wealthy  bodies,  since  it  is  often  cheaper  for  a  company  to  buy 
off  its  enemy  than  to  defeat  him  either  by  the  illegitimate 
influence  of  the  lobby,  or  by  the  strength  of  its  case  in  open 
combat.  Several  great  corporations  have  thus  to  maintain  a 
permanent  stalf  at  Washington  fur  the  sake  of  i-esisting  legis- 

1 1n  the  British  Pnrlinmpntnry  Bession  of  1890-91.  154  public  bills  (out  of 
403  introduced)  became  law,  of  which  W  were  Government  bills,  76  "pro- 
visional order  "  billn,  only  '2d  billN  of  private  members.  The  nnmber  ot  pabllc 
bills  introduced  i^  iacmmiai;  in  England,  thontcti  not  80  rapidly  aa  !□  America, 
but  the  [lumber  ot  private  members'  bills  tlint  arc  passed  does  DOt  IncreaM^ 
recent  cbaoges  in  parliamentary  procedure  having  reduced  (beir  chaticab 
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lative  attacks  upon  them,  aome  merely  extortionate,  some  in- 
tended to  win  local  popularity. 

The  title  and  attributions  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  are 
taken  from  his  famous  English  ori^nal.  But  the  character  of 
the  office  has  greatly  altered  from  that  original.  The  note  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  his  impar- 
tiality. He  haa  indeed  been  chosen  by  a  party,  because  a  mar 
jority  means  in  England  a  party.  But  on  his  way  from  his 
place  on  the  benches  to  the  Chair  he  is  expected  to  shake  off 
and  leave  behind  all  party  ties  and  sympathies.  Once  invested 
with  the  wig  and  gown  of  office  he  has  no  longer  any  political 
opinions,  and  must  administer  exactly  the  same  treatment  to 
his  political  friends  and  to  those  who  have  been  hitherto  his 
opponents,  to  the  oldest  or  most  powerful  minister  and  to  the 
youngest  ur  least  popular  member.  His  duties  are  limited  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  generally  to  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  decorum  in  debate,  including  the  selection,  when 
several  members  rise  at  the  same  moment,  of  the  one  who  is 
to  carry  on  the  discussion.  These  are  duties  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  his  position  one  of  great  dignity,  but  neither  the 
duties  nor  the  position  imply  political  power.  It  makes  little 
difference  to  any  English  party  in  Parliament  whether  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  has  come  from  their  own  or  from  the  hostile 
ranks.  The  Speaker  can  lower  or  raise  the  tone  and  efficiency 
of  the  House  as  a.  whole  by  the  way  he  presides  over  it :  but  a 
custom  as  strong  as  law  forbids  him  to  render  help  to  his  own 
side  even  by  private  advice.  Whatever  information  as  to  par- 
liamentary law  he  may  feel  free  to  give  must  be  equally  at  the 
disposal  of  every  member. 

In  America  the  Speaker  has  immense  political  power,  and  is 
permitted,  nay  expected,  to  use  it  in  the  interests  of  his  party. 
He  rules  and  leads  almost  as  Morny  and  Kouher  led  and  ruled 
the  French  Chamber  under  Louis  Napoleon.  In  calling  upon 
members  to  speak  he  prefers  those  of  his  own  side.  He 
decides  in  their  favour  such  points  of  order  as  are  not  dis- 
tinctly covered  by  the  rules.  His  authority  over  the  arrange- 
ment of  business  is  so  large  that  he  can  frequently  advance  or 
postpone  particular  bills  or  motions  in  a  way  which  determines 
their  fate.  A  recent  and  much  respected  Speaker  went  the 
length  of  intimating  that  he  would  not  allow  a  certain  bill,  to 
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which  he  Btrongly  objected,  to  be  bo  much  as  presented  to  the 
House ;  and  thia  he  could  do  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  mem- 
ber desiring  to  present  it.  Although  the  Speaker  seldom  delivers 
a  speech  in  the  House,  he  may  and  does  advise  the  other  leaders 
ofhis  party  privately;  andwhen  they  "go  into  caucus"  (i.e.  hold 
a  party  meeting  to  determine  their  action  on  some  pending  ques- 
tion) he  is  present  and  gives  counsel.  He  is  usually  the  most  emi- 
nent member  of  the  party  who  has  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  is 
really,  BO  far  as  the  confidential  direction  of  its  policy  goes,  almost 
its  leader.  His  most  important  privilege  is,  however,  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  numerous  standing  committees  already  referred  to. 
In  the  first  Congress  (April  1789)  the  House  tried  the  plan  of 
appointing  its  committees  by  ballot ;  but  this  worked  so  ill  that 
in  January  1790  the  following  rule  was  passed: — "All  commit- 
tees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially directed  by  the  House."  This  rule  has  been  re-adopted 
by  each  successive  Congress  since  then.'  Not  only  does  he,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  select  all  the  members  of  each 
of  these  committees,  he  even  chooses  the  chairman  of  each,  and 
thereby  vests  the  direction  of  its  business  in  hands  approved 
by  himself.  The  chairman  is  of  course  always  selected  from 
the  party  which  commands  the  House,  and  the  committee  is  so 
composed  as  to  give  that  party  a  majority.  Since  legislation, 
and  so  much  of  the  control  of  current  administration  as  the 
House  has  been  able  to  bring  within  its  grasp,  belong  to  these 
committees,  their  composition  practically  determines  the  action 
of  the  House  on  all  questions  of  moment,  and  as  the  chaimian- 
ships  of  the  more  important  committees  are  the  posts  of  most 
influence,  the  disjioaal  of  them  is  a  tremendous  piece  of  patron- 
age by  which  a  Speaker  can  attract  support  to  himself  and  his 
own  section  of  the  party,  reward  his  friends,  give  politicians 
the  opportunity  of  rising  to  distinction  or  practically  extin- 
guish their  congressional  career.  The  Speaker  is,  of  course,  far 
from  free  in  disposing  of  these  places.  He  has  been  obliged 
to  secure  '  is  own  election  to  the  chair  by  promises  to  lea^ling 

1  In  England  select  I'umniittecs  on  jmblfr  matters  are  uppoioted  by  tlie 
House,  t.e.  practically  Ly  the  "  wliipa"  of  the  Etpveral  partiea,  though  Bome- 
tlmes  a,  discussion  in  tlie  House  leads  to  tlie  addition  ol  other  members. 
Hybrid  commltteeB  are  appointed  partly  by  the  House  and  partly  liy  the  coni- 
■littee  of  Selection.  Private  bill  eoiumltCees  are  appointed  liy  the  commlllee 
of  Selection.  This  committee  In  a  small  body  of  the  older  and  more  eiperf- 
innil  membsra,  intended  to  represent  (airly  all  parties  and  sections  of  oplnlMi. 
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memberB  and  their  friends ;  and  while  cedeeming  such  prom- 
ises, he  must  also  regard  the  wishes  of  important  groups  of 
men  or  types  of  opinion,  must  compliment  particular  States  by 
giving  a  place  on  good  committees  to  their  prominent  repre- 
sentatives, must  avoid  nominations  which  could  alarm  particu- 
lar interests.  These  conditions  surround  the  exercise  of  his 
power  with  trouble  and  anxiety.  Yet  after  all  it  is  power, 
power  which  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  and  ambitious  man 
becomes  so  far-reaching  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  him 
the  second,  if  not  the  first  political  figure  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  men  and  the  course  of 
domestic  events  superior,  in  ordinary  times,  to  the  President's, 
although  shorter  in  its  duration  and  less  patent  to  the  world.' 

The  choice  of  a  Speaker  is  therefore  a  political  event  of 
the  highest  significance  ;  and  the  whole  policy  of  a  Congress 
sometimes  turns  upon  whether  the  man  selected  represents 
one  or  another  of  two  divergent  tendencies  in  the  majority. 
Following  thereon  comes  his  distribution  of  members  among 
the  committees,  a  critical  point  in  the  history  of  a  Congress, 
and  one  which  is  watched  with  keen  interest.  He  devotes 
himself  to  this  function  for  the  fortnight  after  his  installation 
with  an  intensity  equalling  that  of  a  European  prime  minister 
constructing  a  cabinet.  The  parallel  goes  further,  for  as  the 
chairmanships  of  the  chief  committees  may  be  compared  to 
the  cabinet  offices  of  Europe,  so  the  Speaker  is  himself  a  great 
party  leader  as  well  as  the  president  of  a  delitierativc  assembly. 

Although  expected  to  serve  his  party  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions, he  must  not  resort  to  all  possible  means.     Both  in  the 

'  "  The  appointmeiit  ol  the  cotDmittees  impllea  the  dlBtributioQ  of  work  to 
every  meinber.  It  iiieaus  the  deternniniition  of  the  cast  buBiiiess  Bhall  take. 
It  derides  for  oi  nKainst  all  large  matters  of  pulicy,  or  may  so  decide;  for 
while  Speakers  will  differ  from  eaeh  other  grDatly  in  force  of  character  and  Id 
the  wish  to  give  poBitlve  direction  to  nITairs.  the  weakest  man  cannot  escape 
from  the  neceBaity  of  arranBing  the  appoiniments  with  a  view  to  the  probable 
character  of  measures  which  will  be  agitated.  This,  however,  is  far  from  the 
meMOre  of  the  Speaker's  power.  All  rules  are  more  or  less  flexible.  The 
curreut  of  precedents  Is  never  consistent  or  milform.  The  hiaa  of  the  Speaker 
at  a  critical  moment  wilt  turn  the  scale.  Mr.  Randall  as  Speaker  determined 
the  assent  o(  the  House  to  the  action  of  the  Electoral  Coromission  [of  1877]. 
Had  be  wished  for  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  prevent  the  annonncement  of 
Hayes's  electioD,  no  one  who  has  had  experience  in  Cougress,  at  least,  will 
doubt  that  he  could  have  forced  ttie  collision." — From  an  article  In  the  New 
York  JVdCion  of  April  4, 1878,  by  aa  ezperlenced  member  of  Cougress. 
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conduct  of  debate  and  in  the  formation  of  committees  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  fairness  to  opponents  is  required  from  him. 
He  must  not  palpably  wrest  the  rules  of  the  House  to  their 
disadvantage,  though  he  may  decide  all  doubtful  points  against 
them.  He  must  give  them  a  reasonable  share  of  "  the  floor  " 
(i,e.  of  debate).  He  must  concede  to  them  proper  represen- 
tation on  committees. 

The  dignity  of  the  Speaker's  office  is  high.  He  receives 
38000  a  year  (£1600),  which  is  a  large  salary  for  America. 
In  rank  he  stands  next  after  the  Vice-President  and  on  a  level 
with  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Washington  society 
was  lately  agitated  by  a  claim  of  his  wife  to  take  precedence 
over  the  wives  of  these  judges,  a  claim  so  ominous  in  a  demo- 
cratic country  that  efforts  were  made  to  have  it  adjusted  with- 
out a  formal  decision. 


CHAPTEE  XIV 

THE   HOUSE   AT    WORK 

Am  EDglishman  expects  to  find  bis  House  of  Commons 
reproduced  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  He  has  the 
more  reason  for  this  notion  because  he  knows  that  tbe  latter 
was  modelled  on  the  former,  has  borrowed  many  of  its  rules 
and  technical  expressions,  and  regards  the  procedure  of  the 
English  chamber  as  a  storehouse  of  precedents  for  its  own 
guidance.'  Tbe  notion  is  delusive.  Resemblances  of  course 
there  are.  But  an  English  parliamentarian  who  observes  the 
American  House  at  work  is  more  impressed  by  the  points  of 
contrast  than  by  those  of  similarity.  The  life  and  spirit  of 
the  two  bodies  are  wholly  different. 

The  room  in  which  the  House  meets  is  in  the  south  wing  of 
the  Capitol,  tbe  Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court  being  lodged 
in  the  north  wing.  It  is  more  than  thrice  as  large  as  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  with  a  floor  about  equal  in  area 
to  that  of  Westminster  Hall,  139  feet  long  by  93  feet  wide 
and  36  feet  high.  Light  is  admitted  through  the  ceiling. 
There  are  on  all  sides  deep  galleries  running  backwards  over 
the  lobbies,  and  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  five  hundred 
persons.  The  proportions  are  so  good  that  it  is  not  till  you 
observe  how  small  a  man  looks  at  the  farther  end,  and  how  faint 
ordinary  voices  sound,  that  you  realize  its  vast  size.  The  seats 
are  arranged  in  curved  concentric  rows  looking  towards  the 
Speaker,  whose  handsome  marble  chair  is  placed  on  a  raised 
marble  platform  projecting  slightly  forward  into  the  room, 
the  clerks  and  the  mace  below  in  front  of  him,  in  front  of  the 

1  Both  the  Senate  and  the  Huuae  of  RepresentativeB  have  recognized  Jeffer- 
bod'b  Manual  of  ParliamenUiry  Practice  as  goveniiqg  the  House  wlien  nuue 
of  ItH  own  rules  (or  of  the  Joint  rules  of  Cun^treffii)  are  applicable.  This  mauual 
prepared  by  Pre^dent  Jefferson,  ia  baaed  on  EngUsb  piecedenla. 
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clerks  the  official  stenographers,  to  the  right  the  seat  of  the 
ser^eantat-arms.  Each  member  has  a  revolving  arm-chair, 
with  a  roomy  desk  in  front  of  it,  where  he  writes  and  keeps 
his  papers.  Behind  these  chairs  runs  a  railing,  and  behind  the 
railing  is  an  open  space  into  which  some  classes  of  strangers 
may  be  brought,  where  sofas  stand  against  the  wall,  and  where 
smoking  is  practised,  even  by  strangers,  though  the  rules 
forbid  it. 

When  you  enter,  your  first  impression  is  of  noise  and  tur- 
moil, a  noise  like  that  of  short  sharp  waves  in  a  Highland 
loch,  fretting  under  a  squall  against  a  rocky  shore.  The  rais- 
ing and  dropping  of  desk  lids,  the  scratching  of  pens,  the  clap- 
ping of  hands  to  call  the  pages,  keen  little  boys  who  race 
along  the  gangways,  the  pattering  of  many  feet,  the  hum  of 
talking  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  make  up  a.  din  over 
which  the  Speaker  with  the  sharp  taps  of  his  hammer,  or  the 
orators  straining  shrill  throats,  find  it  hard  to  make  them- 
selves audible.  Nor  is  it  only  the  noise  that  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  disorder.  Often  three  or  four  members  are  on  their 
feet  at  once,  each  shouting  to  catch  the  Speaker's  attention. 
Others,  tired  of  sitting  still,  rise  to  stretch  themselves,  while 
the  Western  visitor,  long,  lank,  and  imperturbable,  leans  his 
arms  on  the  railing,  chewing  his  cigar,  and  surveys  the  scene 
with  little  reverence.  Less  favourable  conditions  for  oratory 
cannot  he  imagined,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  be  told  that 
debate  was  more  animated  and  practical  in  the  much  smaller 
room  which  the  House  formerly  occupied. 

Not  only  is  the  present  room  so  big  that  only  a  powerful 
and  well-trained  voice  can  fill  it,  but  the  desks  and  chairs 
make  a  speaker  feel  as  if  he  were  addressing  furniture  rather 
than  men,  while  of  the  members  few  seein  to  listen  to  the 
speeches.  It  is  true  that  they  sit  in  the  House  instead  of 
running  frequently  out  into  the  lobbies,  but  they  are  more 
occupied  in  talking  or  writing,  or  reading  newspapers,  than  in 
attending  to  the  debate.  To  attend  is  not  easy,  for  only  a 
shrill  voice  can  overcome  the  murmurous  roar ;  and  one  some- 
tdmes  finds  the  newspapers  in  describing  an  unusually  cfTective 
speech,  observe  that  "  Mr.  So-and-So's  speech  drew  listeners 
about  him  from  all  parts  of  the  House."  They  could  not  hear 
him  where  they  sat,  so  they  left  their  places  to  crowd  in  the 
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gangways  near  him.  "  Speaking  in  the  itouse,"  says  an 
American  writer,  "  is  like  trying  to  address  the  people  in  the 
Broadway  omnibuses  from  the  kerbstone  in  front  of  the  Astor 
House.  .  .  .  Men  of  fine  intellect  and  of  good  ordinary 
elocution  have  exclaimed  in  despair  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  mere  physical  effort  to  be  heard  uses  up 
all  the  powers,  so  that  intellectual  action  becomes  impossible. 
The  natural  refuge  is  in  written  speeches  or  in  habitual  si- 
lence, which  one  dreads  more  and  more  to  break." 

It  is  hard  to  talk  calm  good  sense  at  tho  top  of  your  voice, 
hard  to  unfold  a  complicated  measure.  A  speaker's  vocal 
organs  react  upon  his  manner,  and  his  manner  on  the  sub- 
stance of  his  speech.  It  is  also  hard  to  thunder  at  an  unscru- 
pulous majority  or  a  factious  minority  when  they  do  not  sit 
opposite  to  you,  but  beside  you,  and  perhaps  too  much  occu- 
pied with  their  papers  to  turn  round  and  listen  to  you.  The 
Americans  think  this  an  advantage,  because  it  prevents  scenes 
of  disorder.  They  may  be  right;  but  what  order  gains  ora- 
tory loses.  It  is  admitted  that  the  desks  eiicoui-age  inatten- 
tion by  enabling  men  to  write  their  letters ;  but  thougli  nearly 
everybody  agrees  that  they  would  be  better  away,  nobody 
supposes  that  a  proposition  to  remove  them  would  succeed.' 
So  too  the  huge  galleries  add  to  the  area  the  voice  has  to  fill ; 
but  the  public  like  them,  and  might  resont  a  removal  to  a 
smaller  room.  The  smoking  shocks  an  Englishman,  but  not 
more  than  the  English  ;)ractice  of  wearing  hats  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  shocks  an  American.  Interruption,  cries  of 
"  Divide,"  interjected  remarks,  are  not  more  frequent  —  when 
I  have  been  present  they  seemed  to  be  much  less  frequent  — 
than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Approval  is  expressed  more 
charily,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  America.  Instead  of  "  Hear, 
hear,"  there  is  a  clapping  of  hands  and  hitting  of  desks.  Ap- 
plause  is  sometimes  given  from  the  galleries;  and  occasionally 
at  the  end  of  a  session  both  the  members  below  and  the  stran- 
gers in  the  galleries  above  have  been  known  to  join  in  singing 
some  popular  ditty. 

There  is  little  good  sjieaking.     I  do  not  mean  merely  that 

1  The  House  decideil  in  1869,  at  (liu  end  nf  ntie  CoiigresH,  that  the  desks 
Bhoiild  be  rpnioved  from  Uic  HaU  (an  the  Hoiiw  in  railed),  bnt  in  the  neW  ioc- 
i'i-ediu|{  sessiuD  the  old  arrangement  wan  rtsiimeil. 
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fine  oratory,  oratory  which  presents  valuable  thoughts  in  elo- 
quent words,  is  rare,  for  it  is  rare  in  all  assemblies.  But  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  set  speech  upon  any  subject  of 
importance  tends  to  become  not  an  exposition  or  au  argument 
but  a  piece  of  elaborate  and  high-flown  declamation.  Its  au- 
thor is  often  wise  enough  to  send  direct  to  the  reporters  what 
he  has  written  out,  having  read  aloud  a  small  part  of  it  in  the 
House.  When  it  has  been  printed  in  extenao  in  the  Congret- 
atonal  Record  (leave  to  get  this  done  being  readily  obtained), 
he  has  copies  struck  off  and  distributes  them  among  his  con- 
stituents.    Thus  everybody  is  pleased  and  time  is  saved.' 

That  there  is  not  much  good  business  debating,  by  which  I 
mean  a  succession  of  comparatively  short  speeches  addressed 
to  a  practical  question,  and  hammering  it  out  by  the  collision 
of  mind  witli  mind,  arises  not  from  any  want  of  ability  among 
the  members,  but  from  the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which 
the  House  acts,  ^fost  of  the  pi-actical  work  is  done  in  the 
standing  committees,  while  much  of  the  House's  time  is  con- 
sumed in  pointless  discussions,  where  member  after  member 
delivers  himself  upon  large  questions,  not  likely  to  be  brought 
to  a  definite  issue.  Many  of  the  speeches  thus  called  forth 
have  a  value  as  repertories  of  facts,  but  the  debate  as  a  whole  is 
unprofitable  and  languid.  On  the  other  hand  the  five-minute 
debates  which  take  place,  when  the  House  imposes  that  limit  of 
time,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
reported  from  a  standing  committee,  are  often  lively,  pointed, 
and  effective.  The  topics  which  excite  most  interest  and  are  best 
discussed  are  those  of  taxation  and  the  appropriation  of  money, 
more  particularly  to  public  works,  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbours,  erection  of  Federal  buildings,  and  so  forth.  This 
kind  of  business  is  indeed  to  most  of  its  members  the  chief  in- 
terest of  Congress,  the  business  which  evokes  the  finest  skill  of  a 
tactician  and  offers  the  severest  temptations  to  a  frail  conscience. 
As  a  theatre  or  school  either  of  political  eloquence  or  political 
wisdom,  the  House  has  been  inferior  not  only  to  the  Senate 
but  to  most  European  assemblies.  Nor  does  it  enjoy  much  con- 
sideration at  home.     Its  debates  are  very  shortly  reported  in 

1 1  WBB  told  (hat  formerly  spcfches  micht  be  printed  In  the  Record  m  a 
matter  of  course,  but  Ihul,  a  nieinl>er  linvliig  used  this  privilege  to  print  and 
clrcuUti!  >  pneiu,  the  riglit  was  restrained. 

VOL.  I  I. 
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the  Washington  papers  as  well  as  in  those  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  They  are  not  widely  read  except  in  very  exciting 
times,  and  do  little  to  instruct  or  influence  public  opinion. 

This  is  of  course  only  one  part  of  a  legislature's  functions. 
An  assembly  may  despatch  its  business  successfully  and  yet 
shine  with  few  lights  of  genius.  But  the  legislation  on  public 
matters  which  the  House  turns  out  is  scanty  in  quantity  and 
generally  mediocre  in  quality.  What  is  more,  the  House 
tends  to  avoid  all  really  grave  and  pressing  questions,  skirmish- 
ing round  them,  but  seldom  meeting  them  in  the  face  or  reach- 
ing a  decision  which  marks  an  advance.  If  one  makes  this 
observation  to  an  American,  he  replies  that  at  this  moment 
there  are  few  such  questions  lying  within  the  competence  of 
Congress,  and  that  in  his  country  representatives  must  not 
attempt  to  move  faster  than  their  constituents.  This  latter 
remark  is  eminently  true ;  it  expresses  a  feeling  which  has 
gone  80  far  that  Congress  conceives  its  duty  to  be  to  follow  and 
not  to  seek  to  lead  public  opinion.  The  harm  actually  suffered 
so  far  is  not  grave.  But  the  European  observer  cannot  escape 
the  impression  that  Congress  might  fail  to  grapple  with  a 
serious  public  danger,  and  is  at  present  hardly  equal  to  the 
duty  of  guiding  and  instructing  the  political  intelligence  of  the 
nation. 

In  all  assemblies  one  must  expect  abundance  of  unreality  and 
pretence,  many  speeches  obviously  addressed  to  the  gallery, 
many  bills  meant  to  be  circulated  but  not  to  be  seriously  pro- 
ceeded with.  However,  the  House  seems  to  indulge  itself  more 
freely  in  this  direction  than  any  other  chamber  of  equal  rank. 
Its  ^leries  are  large,  holding  2500  persons.  But  it  talks  and 
votes,  I  will  not  say  to  the  galleries,  for  the  galleries  cannot 
hear  it,  but  as  if  every  section  of  American  opinion  was  present 
in  the  room.  It  adopts  unanimously  resolutions  which  perhaps 
no  single  member  in  his  heart  approves  of,  but  which  no  one 
cares  to  object  to,  because  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  do  so. 
This  habit  sometimes  exposes  it  to  a  snub,  such  as  that  admin- 
istered by  Bismarck  in  the  matter  of  the  resolution  of  condo- 
lence with  the  German  Parliament  on  the  death  of  Lasker,  a 
resolution  harmless  indeed  but  so  superfluous  as  to  be  almost 
obtrusive.  A  practice  unknown  to  Europeans  is  of  course  mis- 
understood by  them,  and  sometimes  provokes  resentment.   Bills 
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are  frequently  brought  into  the  House  proposing  to  effect 
impossible  objects  by  absurd  means,  which  astonish  a  visitor, 
and  may  even  cause  disquiet  in  other  countries,  while  few 
people  in  America  notice  them,  and  no  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  expose  their  emptiness.  American  statesmen  keep 
their  pockets  full  of  the  loose  cash  of  empty  compliments  and 
pompous  phrases,  and  become  so  accustomed  to  scatter  it  among 
the  crowd  that  they  are  surprised  when  a  complimentary  reso- 
lution or  electioneering  bill,  intended  to  humour  some  section 
of  opinion  at  home,  is  taken  seriously  abroad.  The  House  ia 
particularly  apt  to  err  in  this  way,  because  having  no  responsi- 
bility  in  foreign  policy,  and  little  sense  of  its  own  dignity,  it 
applies  to  international  affairs  the  habits  of  election  meetings. 
Watching  the  House  at  work,  and  talking  to  the  members 
in  the  lobbies,  an  Englishman  naturally  asks  himself  how  the 
intellectual  quality  of  the  body  compares  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  American  friends  have  prepared 
him  to  expect  a  marked  inferiority.  They  are  fond  of  nin- 
ning  down  congressmen.  The  cultivated  Sew  Englanders  aun 
New  Yorkers  do  this  out  of  intellectual  fastidiousness,  and  in 
order  to  support  the  role  which  they  unconsciously  fall  into 
when  talking  to  Europeans.  The  rougher  Western  men  do  it 
because  they  would  not  liave  congressmen  either  seem  or  be 
better  in  any  way  than  themselves,  since  that  would  be  opposed 
to  republican  equality.  A  stranger  who  has  taken  literally  all 
he  hears  is  therefore  surprised  to  find  so  much  character, 
shrewdness,  and  keen  though  limited  intelligence  among  the 
representatives.  Tlieir  average  business  capacity  is  not  below 
that  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  True  it  is  that 
great  lights,  such  as  usmilly  adorn  the  British  chamber,  are 
absent :  true  also  that  there  are  fewer  men  who  have  received 
a  high  education  wliich  has  developed  their  tastes  and  enlarged 
their  horizons.  The  want  of  such  men  seriously  depresses  the 
average.  It  is  raised,  however,  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
two  classes  hitherto  well  represented  in  the  British  Parlia-  ^ 
ment,  the  rich,  dull  jwirvenu,  who  has  bought  himself  into  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  perhaps  equally  unlettered  young  sporting  or 
fashionable  man  who,  neither  knowing  nor  <^'l^ing  anything 
about  politics,  has  come  in  for  a  county  or  (before  1885)  a 
small  borough,  on  the  strength  of  his  family  estates.    Few 
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congressmeii  sink  to  so  low  an  intellectual  level  as  these  two 
sets  of  persons,  for  congressmen  have  almost  certainly  made 
their  way  by  energy  and  smartness,  picking  up  a  knowledge  of 
men  and  things  "  all  the  time."  In  respect  of  width  of  view, 
of  capacity  for  penetrating  thought  on  political  problems, 
representatives  are  scarcely  above  the  class  from  which  they 
came,  that  of  second-rate  lawyers  or  farmers,  less  often  mer- 
chants or  petty  manufacturers.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be 
statesmen  in  the  Euroiiean  sense  of  the  word,  for  their  careers, 
which  have  made  them  smart  and  active,  have  given  them 
little  opportunity  for  acquiring  such  capacities.  As  regards 
manners  they  are  not  polished,  because  they  have  not  lived 
among  polished  people ;  yet  neither  are  they  rude,  for  to  get 
on  in  American  politics  one  must  be  civil  and  pleasant.  The 
standard  of  parliamentary  language,  and  of  courtesy  generally, 
has  tended  to  rise  during  the  last  few  decades ;  and  scenes 
of  violence  and  confusion  such  as  occasionally  convulse  the 
French  chamber,  and  were  common  in  Washington  before  the 
War  of  Secession,  are  now  rare. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  striking  difference  between  th« 
House  of  Representatives  and  European  popular  assemblies  is 
its  greater  homogeneity.  Tlie  type  is  marked ;  the  individuals 
vary  little  from  the  type.  In  Europe  all  sorts  of  persons  are 
sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  legislature,  nobles  and  landown- 
ers, lawyers,  physicians,  business  men,  artisans,  journalists, 
men  of  learning,  men  of  science.  In  America  live  representa^ 
tives  out  of  six  are  politicians  pure  and  simple,  members  of  a 
class  as  well  defined  as  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Euro- 
pean classes.  The  American  people,  though  it  is  composed  of 
immigrants  from  every  country  and  occupies  a  whole  conti- 
nent, tends  to  become  more  uniform  than  most  of  the  great 
European  peoples;  and  this  characteristic  is  palpable  in  its 
legislature. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  of  an  ambitious  congressman,'  for  the 
chances  are  at  least  even  that  he  will  lose  his  seat  at  the  next 
election.     It  was  observed  in  1788  that  half  of  the  members  of 

1  The  term  "Congressman"  Is  commonly  nsed  to  describe  a  member  of  the 
House  o!  Representatives,  though  of  i:ourse  It  oaght  to  Include  senators  also. 
8o  in  Encland  "  Member  of  Parlianipnt "  means  memiiei  of  the  House  ol  Com- 
iQoua,  though  it  covers  all  persons  vho  have  seats  in  the  House  ol  Lords. 
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each  successive  State  legislature  were  new  members,  and  this 
average  has  been  usually  maiutaiued  iu  the  Federal  legislature, 
rather  less  than  half  keeping  their  seats  from  one  Congress  to 
the  next.  Iu  England  the  proportion  of  members  re-elected 
from  Parliament  to  Parliament  is  much  higher.  Any  one  can 
see  how  much  influence  this  constant  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  American  House  must  have  upon  its  legislative 
efficiency. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  the  feature  of  the  House  which 
Europeans  find  the  strangest. 

It  has  parties,  but  they  are  headless.  There  is  neither 
Government  nor  Opposition ;  neither  leaders  nor  whips.  No 
person  holding  any  Federal  office  or  receiving  any  Federal 
salary,  can  be  a  member  of  it  That  the  majority  may  be  and 
often  is  opposed  to  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  does  not 
strike  Americans  as  odd,  because  they  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  the  legislative  ought  to  be  distinct  from  the  executive 
authority.  Since  no  minister  sita,  there  is  no  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  which  for  the  time  being  holds  the  reins 
of  the  executive  government.  Neither  is  there  any  unofficial 
representative.  And  as  there  are  no  persons  whose  opinions 
expressed  in  debate  are  followed,  so  there  are  none  whose  duty 
it  is  to  bring  up  members  to  vote,  to  secure  a  quorum,  to  see 
that  people  know  which  way  the  bulk  of  the  party  is  going. 

So  far  as  the  majority  has  a  chief,  that  chief  is  the  Speaker, 
who  has  been  chosen  by  them  as  their  ablest  and  most  influen- 
tial man ;  but  as  the  Speaker  seldom  joins  in  debate  (though 
he  may  do  so  by  leaving  the  chair,  having  put  some  one  else 
in  it),  the  chairman  of  the  most  important  committee,  that  of 
Ways  and  Means,  enjoys  a  sort  of  eminence,  and  comes  nearer 
than  any  one  else  to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  House.'  But 
his  authority  does  not  always  enable  him  to  secure  cooperation 
for  debate  among  the  best  speakers  of  his  party,  putting  up 
now  one  now  another,  after  the  fashion  of  an  English  prime 
minister,  and  thereby  guiding  the  general  course  of  the  dis- 


The  minority  do  not  formally  choose  a  leader,  nor  is  there 
usually  any  one  among  them  whose  career  marks  him  out  as 
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practically  the  first  man,  but  the  person  whom  they  have  put 
forward  as  their  party  candidate  for  the  Speakership,  pving 
him  what  is  called  "  the  complimentary  nomination,"  has  a 
sort  of  vague  claim  to  be  bo  regarded.  This  honour  amounts 
to  very  little.  In  the  forty-eighth  Congress  the  Speaker 
of  the  last  preceding  Congress  received  such  a  complimentary 
nomination  from  the  Eepublicans  against  Mr.  Carlisle,  whom 
the  Democratic  majority  elected.  But  the  Republicans  imme- 
diately afterwards  refused  to  treat  their  nominee  as  leader,  and 
left  him,  on  some  motion  which  he  ma^le,  in  a  ridiculously 
small  minority.  Of  course  when  an  exciting  question  comes 
up,  some  man  of  marked  capaeity  and  special  knowledge  will 
often  become  virtually  leader,  in  either  party,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  debates  upon  it.  But  he  will  not  necessarily  command 
the  votes  of  his  own  side. 

How  then  does  the  House  work? 

If  it  were  a  Chamber,  like  those  of  France  or  Germany, 
divided  into  four  or  five  sections  of  opinion,  none  of  which 
commands  a  steady  majority,  it  would  not  work  at  all.  But 
parties  are  few  in  the  United  States,  and  their  cohesion  tight. 
There  are  usually  two  only,  so  nearly  equal  in  strength  that 
the  majority  cannot  afford  to  dissolve  into  groujis  like  those  of 
France.  Hence  upon  all  large  national  issues,  whereon  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  party  has  Ijeen  declared,  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  know  how  to  vote,  and  vote  solid. 

If  the  House  were.  like  the  English  House  of  Commons,  to 
some  extent  an  executive  as  well  as  a  legislative  body — one  by 
whose  co-operation  and  8up|)ort  the  daily  business  of  govern- 
ment had  to  be  carried  on  —  it  could  not  work  without  leadei-s 
and  whips.  This  it  is  not.  It  neither  creates,  nor  controls, 
nor  destroys,  the  Administration,  which  depends  on  the  Pres- 
ident, himself  the  offspring  of  a  direct  popular  mandate. 

"Still,"  it  may  be  replied,  "the  House  has  impoi-tant  func- 
tions to  discharge.  Legislation  comes  from  it.  Supply  de- 
pends on  it.  It  settles  the  tariff,  and  votes  money  for  the 
civil  and  military  services,  besides  passing  measures  to  cure 
the  defects  which  experience  must  di.selose  in  the  working  of 
every  government,  every  system  of  jurisprudence.  How  can 
it  satisfy  these  calls  upon  it  witliout  leaders  and  organiza- 
tion ?  " 
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To  a  European  eye,  it  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  them.  It 
votes  the  necessary  supplies,  but  not  wisely,  giving  sometimes 
too  much,  sometimes  too  little  money,  and  taking  no  adequate 
securities  for  the  due  application  of  the  sums  voted.  For 
many  years  past  it  has  fumbled  over  both  the  tariff  problem 
and  the  currency  problem.  It  produces  few  useful  laws,  and 
leaves  on  one  side  many  grave  practical  questions.  An  English- 
man is  disposed  to  ascribe  these  failures  to  the  fact  that  as 
there  are  no  leaders,  there  is  no  one  responsible  for  the  neglect 
of  business,  the  miscarriage  of  bills,  the  unwise  appropriation 
of  public  funds.  "  In  England,"  he  says,  "  the  ministry  of  the 
day  bears  the  blame  of  whatever  goes  wrong  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Having  a  majority,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  do  what 
it  desires.  If  it  pleads  that  its  measures  have  been  obstructed, 
and  that  it  cannot  under  the  faulty  procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons  accomplish  what  it  seeks,  it  is  met,  and  crushed,  by 
the  retoi-t  that  in  such  case  it  ought  to  have  the  procedure 
changed.  What  else  is  its  majority  good  for  but  to  secure 
the  efficiency  of  Parliament  ?  In  America  there  is  no  person 
against  whom  similar  charges  can  be  brought.  Although 
conspicuous  folly  or  perversity  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
tends  to  discredit  them  collectively  with  the  public,  and  may 
damage  them  at  the  next  presidential  or  congressional  election, 
still  responsibility,  to  be  effective,  ought  to  be  fixed  on  a  few 
conspicuous  leaders.  Is  not  the  want  of  such  men,  men  to 
whom  the  country  can  look,  and  whom  the  ordinary  members 
will  follow,  the  cause  of  some  of  the  faults  which  are  charged 
on  Congi'ess,  of  its  hesitations,  its  inconsistencies  and  changes, 
its  ignoble  surrenders  to  some  petty  clique,  its  deficient  sense 
of  dignity,  its  shrinking  from  troublesome  questions,  its  pro- 
clivity to  jobs?" 

Two  American  statesmen  to  whom  such  a  criticism  was  sub- 
mitted, replied  as  follows  :  "  It  is  not  for  want  of  leaders  that 
Congress  has  forborne  to  settle  the  questions  mentioned,  but 
because  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  country  regarding  them 
has  been  faithfully  reflected  in  Congress.  The  majority  has  not 
been  strong  enough  to  get  its  way ;  and  this  has  happened,  not 
only  because  abundant  opportunities  for  resistance  arise  from 
the  methods  of  doing  business,  but  still  more  because  no  dis- 
tinct impulse  or  mandate  towards  any  particular  settlement  of 
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these  questions  has  been  received  from  the  country.  It  is  not 
for  Congress  to  go  faster  than  the  people.  When  the  country 
knows  and  speaks  its  mind,  Congress  will  not  fail  to  act."  The 
significance  of  this  reply  lies  in  its  pointing  to  a.  fundamental 
diffecence  between  the  conception  of  the  respective  positions 
and  duties  of  a  representative  body  and  of  the  na-tion  at  large 
entertained  by  Americans,  and  the  conception  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  Europe.  Europeans  have  thought  of  a  legislature 
as  belonging  to  the  governing  class.  In  America  there  is  no  such 
class.  Europeans  think  that  the  legislature  ought  to  consist  of 
the  best  men  in  the  country,  Americans  that  it  should  be  a  fair 
average  sample  of  tlie  couutry.  Europeans  think  that  it  ought 
to  lead  the  nation,  Americans  that  it  ought  to  follow  the  nation. 
Without  some  sort  of  organization,  au  assembly  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  would  be  a  mob,  so  necessity  has  pro- 
vided in  the  system  of  committees  a  substitute  for  the  European 
party  organization.  This  system  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter ;  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  when  a 
matter  which  has  been  (as  all  bills  are)  referred  to  a  committee, 
comes  up  in  the  House  to  be  dealt  with  there,  the  chairman  of 
the  particular  committee  is  treated  as  a  leader  pro  hac  vice,  and 
members  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  are  apt  to  be  guided 
by  his  speech  or  his  advice  given  privately.  If  his  advice  is 
not  available,  or  is  suspected  because  he  belongs  to  the  opposite 
party,  they  seek  direction  from  the  member  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  if  he  belongs  to  their  own  party,  or  from  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  or  from  some  friend  whom  they  trust. 
When  a  debate  arises  unexpectedly  on  a  question  of  imi)ortance, 
members  are  often  puzzled  how  to  vote.  The  division  being 
taken,  they  get  some  one  to  move  a  call  of  yeas  and  nays,  and 
while  this  slow  process  goes  on,  they  scurry  about  asking  advice 
as  to  their  action,  and  give  their  votes  on  the  second  calling  over 
if  not  ready  on  the  first.  If  the  issue  is  one  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  party,  a  recess  is  demanded  by  the  majority,  say 
for  two  hours.  The  House  then  adjourns,  eaeh  party  "  goes 
into  caucus"  (the  Speaker  possibly  announcing  the  fact),  and 
debates  the  matter  with  closed  doors.  Then  the  House  resumes, 
and  each  party  votes  solid  according  to  the  determination 
arrived  at  in  caucus.  In  spite  of  these  expedients,  surprises 
and  scratch  votes  are  not  uncouuuon. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  din  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
its  air  of  restlessness  and  confusion,  contrasting  with  the  staid 
gravity  of  the  Senate,  of  the  absence  of  dignity  both  in  its  pro- 
ceedings and  in  the  bearing  and  aspect  of  individual  members. 
All  these  things  notwithstanding,  there  is  something  impres- 
sive about  it,  something  not  unworthy  of  the  continent  for 
which  it  legislates. 

This  huge  gray  hall,  filled  with  perpetual  clamour,  this  mul- 
titude of  keen  and  eager  faces,  this  ceaseless  coming  and  going 
of  many  feet,  this  irreverent  public,  watching  from  the  galleries 
and  forcing  its  way  on  to  the  floor,  all  speak  to  the  beholder's 
mind  of  the  mighty  democracy,  destined  in  another  century 
to  form  one  half  of  civilized  mankind,  whose  affairs  are  here 
debated.  If  the  men  are  not  great,  the  interests  and  the 
issues  are  vast  and  fateful.  Here,  as  eo  often  in  America,  one 
thinks  rather  of  the  future  than  of  the  present  Of  what  tre- 
mendous struggles  may  not  this  hall  become  the  theatre  in 
ages  yet  far  distant,  when  the  parliaments  of  Europe  have 
shrunk  to  insignificance  ? 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  COUHlTTEEa  OF  CONGRESS 

The  moat  abidiug  difficulty  of  free  government  is  to  get  large 
assemblies  to  work  promptly  and  smoothly  either  for  legisla- 
tive or  executive  purposes.  We  perceive  this  diffieulty  in  pri- 
mary assemblies  of  thousands  of  citizens,  like  those  of  ancient 
Athens  or  Syi-acuse ;  we  see  it  again  in  the  smaller  repre- 
sentative assemblies  of  modern  countries.  Three  methods  of 
overcoming  it  have  been  tried.  One  is  to  leave  very  few  and 
comparatively  sinijile  questions  to  the  assemblyj  reserving  all 
others  for  a  smaller  and  more  permanent  body,  or  for  executive 
officers.  This  was  the  plan  of  the  Romans,  where  the  comitia. 
(primary  assemblies)  were  convoked  only  to  elect  magistrates 
and  pass  laws,  which  were  short,  clear,  and  submitted  en  bUx, 
without  possibility  of  amendment,  for  a  simple  Yes  or  No. 
Another  method  is  to  organize  the  assemblies  into  well-defined 
parties,  each  recognizing  and  guided  by  one  or  more  leaders,  so 
that  on  most  occasions  and  for  most  purposes  the  rank  and  file 
of  members  exert  no  volition  of  tlielr  own,  but  move  like  bat- 
talions at  the  woi-d  of  command.  This  has  been  the  English 
system  since  aijout  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  originally 
worked  by  means  of  extensive  corruption ;  and  not  till  this 
phase  was  passing  away  did  it  become  an  object  of  admiration 
to  the  world.  Latterly  it  has  been  repi'oduced  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  most  modern  European  states  and  of  the  British  colo- 
nies. The  third  method,  which  admits  of  being  more  or  less 
combined  with  the  second,  is  to  divide  the  assembly  into  a 
number  of  smaller  bodies  to  which  legislative  and  administra- 
tive questions  may  be  referred,  either  for  final  determination 
or  to  be  reported  on  to  the  whole  body.  This  is  the  system  of 
committees,  applied  to  some  extent  in  England,  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent in  France  under  the  names  of  bureaux  and  i 
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and  most  of  all  in  the  United  States.  Some  account  of  its 
mles  and  working  there  is  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
character  of  Congress  and  of  the  relations  of  the  legislative  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  Congress  first  met  in  1789,  both  Houses  found  them- 
selves, as  the  State  legislatures  had  theretofore  been  and  still 
are,  without  official  members  and  without  leaders.'  The  Senate 
occupied  itself  chiefly  with  executive  business,  and  appointed 
no  standing  committees  until  1816.  The  House  however 
had  bills  to  discuss,  plans  of  taxation  to  frame,  difficult 
questions  of  expenditure,  and  particularly  of  the  national  debt, 
to  consider.  For  want  of  persons  whose  official  duty  required 
them,  like  English  ministers,  to  run  the  machine  by  drafting 
schemes  and  bringing  the  raw  material  of  its  work  into  shape, 
it  was  forced  to  appoint  committees.  At  first  there  were  few; 
even  in  1802  we  find  only  five.  As  the  numbers  of  the  House 
increased  and  more  business  flowed  in,  additional  committees 
were  appointed ;  and  as  the  House  became  more  and  more 
occupied  by  lai'ge  [wlitical  questions,  minor  matters  were  more 
and  more  left  to  be  settled  by  these  select  bodies.  Like  all 
legislatures,  the  House  constantly  sought  to  extend  its  vision 
and  its  grasp,  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  was  to  provide 
itself  with  new  eyes  and  new  hands  in  the  shape  of  further 
committees.  The  members  were  not,  like  their  contemporaries 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  well-to-do  men,  mostly  idle ; 
they  were  workers  and  desired  to  be  occupied.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  them  all  to  speak  in  the  House ;  but  all  could  talk  in 
a  committee.  Every  permanent  body  cannot  help  evolving 
some  kind  of  organization.  Here  the  choice  was  between  creat- 
ing one  ruling  committee  which  should  control  all  business,  like 
an  English  ministry,  and  distributing  business  among  a  num- 
ber of  committees,  each  of  which  should  undertake  a  special 
class  of  subjects.  The  latter  alternative  was  recommended, 
not  only  by  its  promising  a  useful  division  of  labour,  but  by 
its  recognition  of  republican  equality.  It  therefore  prevailed, 
and  the  present  elaborate  system  grew  slowly  to  maturity. 

To  avoid  the  tedious  repetition  of  details,  I  have  taken  the 

1  The  CoDBress  of  the  Confederation  (1TBI-S8)  had  been  a  sort  of  diplomatic 
coagtrsa  of  envoyii  from  Slalps,  and  furnislied  few  precedents  arftilable  for 
the  CongresB  UDder  the  new  const!  tut  lou. 
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House  of  BepresentativeB  and  its  coinmittees  for  description, 
because  the  system  is  more  fully  developed  there  than  in  the 
Senate.  But  a  very  few  worda  on  the  Senate  may  serve  to  pre- 
vent misconceptions. 

There  were  in  1892  forty-four  standing  Senate  committees, 
appointed  for  two  years,  being  the  period  of  a  Congress.'  They 
and  their  chairman  are  chosen  not  by  the  presiding  ofiicer  but 
by  the  Senate  itself,  voting  by  ballot.  Practically  they  are 
selected  by  caucuses  of  the  majority  and  minority  meeting  in 
secret  conclave,  and  then  carried  wholesale  by  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Each  consists  of  from  two  to  thirteen  members,  the  most 
common  numbers  being  seven  and  nine,  and  all  senators  sit  on 
more  than  one  committee,  some  upon  four  or  more.  The  chair- 
man is  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  not  by  the  committees 
themselves.  There  are  also  select  committees  appointed  for  a 
special  purpose  and  lasting  for  one  session  only.  Every  bill 
introduced  goes  after  its  first  and  second  reading  (which  are 
granted  as  of  course)  to  a  standing  committee,  which  examines 
and  amends  it,  and  reports  it  back  to  the  Senate, 

There  were  in  the  fifty-second  Congress  (May  1892)  fifty 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  i.e.  committees  appointed 
under  standing  regulations,  and  therefore  regularly  formed 
at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress.  Each  committee  con- 
sists of  from  three  to  sixteen  members,  eleven  and  thirteen 
being  the  commonest  numbers.  Every  member  of  the  House 
is  placed  on  some  one  committee,  not  many  on  more  than  one. 
Besides  these,  select  committees,  seldom  exceeding  ten,  on 
particular  subjects  of  current  interest  are  appointed  from  time 
to  time.  A  complete  list  of  the  committees  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  most  important  standing  com- 
mittees are  the  following: —  Ways  and  means ;  appropriations; 
elections ;  banking  and  currency ;  accounts ;  rivers  and  har- 
bours; judiciary  (including  changes  in  .private  law  as  well  as 
in  courts  of  justice);  railways  and  canals;  foreign  afEairs ; 
naval  affairs ;  military  affairs ;  public  lands ;  agriculture ; 
claims;  and  the  several  committees  on  the  expenditures  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  administration  (war,  navy,  etc.). 

I  Although  the  Senate  ie  a  permanent  boil  j.  its  proceedingB  are  for  some  por- 
pouBregalnted  with  reference  tutbe  re-election  everjr  two  jreiirs  of  the  House ;  as 
In  England  the  peers  are  nuTnmoned  atreah  at  the  beginning  of  each  PacliMnent. 
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The  members  of  every  standing  committee  are  nominated 
by  the  Speaker  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  and  sit 
through  its  two  sessions ;  those  of  a  select  committee  also  by 
the  Speaker,  after  the  committee  has  been  ordered  by  the 
House.  (Senate  committees  sometimes  sit  during  the  recess.) 
The  member  first  named  is  chairman. 

To  some  one  of  these  standing  committees  each  and  every 
bill  is  referred.  Its  second  as  well  as  its  first  reading  Is 
granted  as  of  course,  and  without  debate,  since  there  would  be 
no  time  to  discuss  the  immense  number  of  bills  presented. 
When  read  a  second  time  it  is  referred  under  tlie  general  rules 
to  a  committee ;  but  doubts  often  arise  as  to  which  is  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  because  a  bill  may  deal  with  a  subject 
common  to  two  or  more  jurisdictions,  or  include  topics  some 
of  which  belong  to  one  jurisdiction,  others  to  another.  The 
disputes  which  may  in  such  cases  arise  between  several  com- 
mittees lead  to  keen  debates  and  divisions,  because  the  &te  of 
the  measure  may  depend  on  which  of  two  possible  paths  it  is 
made  to  take,  since  the  one  may  bring  it  before  a  tribunal  of 
friends,  the  other  before  a  tribunal  of  enemies.  Such  disputes 
are  determined  by  the  vote  of  the  House  itself. 

Not  having  been  discussed,  much  less  afBrmed  in  principle, 
by  the  House,  a  bill  comes  before  its  committee  with  no  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour,  but  rather  as  a  shivering  ghost  stands 
before  Minos  in  the  nether  world.  It  is  one  of  many,  and  for 
the  most  a  sad  fate  is  reserved.  The  committee  may  take  evi- 
dence regarding  it,  may  hear  its  friends  and  its  opponents. 
They  usually  do  hear  the  member  who  has  introduced  it,  since 
it  seldom  happens  that  he  has  himself  a  seat  on  the  committee. 
Members  who  are  interested  approach  the  committee  and  state 
their  case  there,  not  in  the  House,  because  they  know  that  the 
House  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  listen.  The 
committee  can  amend  the  bill  as  they  please,  and  although 
they  cannot  formally  extinguish  it,  they  can  practically  do  so 
by  reporting  adversely,  or  by  delaying  to  report  it  till  late  in 
the  session,  or  by  not  reporting  it  at  all. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  nine  teen-twentieths  of  the 
bills  introduced  meet  their  death,  a  death  which  the  majority 
doubtless  deserve,  and  the  prospect  of  which  tends  to  make 
members  reckless  as  regards  both  the  form  and  the  substance 
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of  their  proposals.  A  motion  may  be  made  In  the  House  th&t 
the  committee  do  report  forthwith,  and  the  House  can  of 
course  restore  the  bill,  when  reported,  to  its  original  form. 
But  these  expedients  rarely  succeed,  for  few  are  the  measures 

which  excite  sufficient  interest  to  induce  an  impatient  and 
over-burdened  assembly  to  take  additional  work  upon  its  own 
shoulders  or  to  overrule  the  decision  of  a  committee. 

The  deliberations  of  committees  are  usually  secret.  Evi- 
dence is  frequently  taken  with  open  doors,  but  the  newspapers 
do  not  report  it,  unless  the  matter  excite  public  interest ;  and 
even  the  decisions  arrived  at  are  often  noticed  in  the  briefest 
way.  It  is  out  of  order  to  canvass  the  proceedings  of  a  com- 
mittee in  the  House  until  they  have  been  formally  reported  to 
it ;  and  the  report  submitted  does  not  usually  state  how  the 
members  have  voted,  or  contain  more  than  a  very  curt  outline 
of  what  has  passed.  !No  member  speaking  in  the  House  is 
entitled  to  reveal  anything  further. 

A  committee  have  technically  no  right  to  initiate  a  bill,  but 
as  they  can  either  transform  one  referred  to  them,  or,  if  none 
has  been  referred  which  touches  the  subject  they  seek  to  deal 
with,  can  procure  one  to  be  brought  in  and  referred  to  them, 
their  command  of  tlieir  own  province  is  unbounded.  Hence 
the  character  of  all  the  measures  tliat  may  be  passed  or  even 
considered  by  the  House  upon  a  jiarticular  branch  of  legisla- 
tion depends  on  the  composition  of  the  committee  concerned 
with  that  branch.  Some  committees,  such  as  those  on  naval 
and  military  affairs,  and  those  on  the  expenditure  of  the  sev- 
eral departments,  deal  with  ailministration  rather  than  leg- 
islation. They  have  power  to  summon  the  officials  of  the 
dejKirtments  before  them,  and  to  interrogate  them  as  tp  their 
methods  and  conduct.  Authority  they  have  none,  for  officials 
are  responsible  oidy  to  their  chief,  the  President;  but  the 
power  of  questioning  is  sufficient  to  check  if  not  to  guide  the 
action  of  a  department,  since  imperative  statutes  may  follow, 
and  the  department,  sometimes  desii-ing  legislation  and  always 
desiring  money,  has  strong  motives  for  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  those  who  control  legislation  and  the  purse.  It  is 
through  these  committees  chiefly  that  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  government  touch  one  another.  Yet  the 
contact,  although  the  most  impurtant  thing  in  a  government, 
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is  the  thing  which  the  nation  least  notices,  and  has  the  scant- 
iest means  of  watching. 

The  scrutiny  to  which  the  administrative  committees  subject 
thfl  departments  is  bo  close  and  constant  as  to  occupy  much 
of  the  time  of  the  officials  and  seriously  interfere  with  their 
duties.  Not  ouly  are  they  often  summoned  to  give  evidence : 
they  are  required  to  furnish  minute  reports  on  matters  which 
a  member  of  Congress  could  ascertain  for  himself.  Neverthe- 
less the  House  committees  are  not  certain  to  detect  abuses  or 
peculation,  for  special  committees  of  the  Senate  have  repeatedly 
unearthed  dark  doings  which  had  passed  unsuspected  the  ordeal 
of  a  House  investigation.  After  a  bill  has  been  debated  and 
amended  by  the  committee  it  is  reported  back  to  the  House, 
and  is  taken  up  when  that  committee  is  called  in  its  order. 
One  hour  is  allowed  to  the  member  whom  his  fellow  committee- 
men have  appointed  to  report.  He  seldom  uses  the  whole  of 
this  hour,  but  allots  part  of  it  to  other  members,  opponents 
as  well  as  friends,  and  usually  concludes  by  moving  the  pre- 
vious question.  This  precludes  subsequent  amendments  and 
leaves  only  an  hour  before  the  vote  is  taken.  As  on  an 
average  each  committee  (excluding  the  two  or  three  great 
ones)  has  only  two  hours  out  of  the  whole  ten  months  of 
Congress  allotted  to  it  to  present  and  have  discussed  all  its 
bills,  it  is  plain  that  few  measures  can  be  considered,  and  each 
but  shortly,  in  the  House.  The  best  chance  of  pressing  one 
through  is  under  the  rule  which  permits  the  suspension  of 
standing  orders  by  a  two-thirds  majority  during  the  last  six 
days  of  the  session. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  system  ? 

It  destroys  the  unity  of  the  House  as  a  legislative  body. 
Since  the  practical  work  of  shaping  legislation  is  done  in  the 
committees,  the  interest  of  members  centres  there,  and  they 
care  less  about  the  proceedings  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  as  a 
committee-man  that  a  member  does  his  real  work.  In  fact  the 
House  has  become  not  so  much  a  legislative  assembly  aa  a 
huge  panel  from  which  committees  are  selecteil. 

It  prevents  the  capacity  of  the  best  members  from  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  one  piece  of  legislation,  however  im- 
portant. The  men  of  most  ability  and  experience  are  chosen 
to  be  chairmen  of  the  committees,  or  to  sit  on  the  two  or  three 
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greatest.  For  other  committees  there  remains  only  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  House,  a  rank  and  file  half  of  which  is  new 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  Hence  every  committee 
(except  the  aforesaid  two  or  three)  is  composed  of  ordinary 
persons,  and  it  is  impossible,  save  by  creating  a  special  select 
committee,  to  get  together  what  would  be  called  in  England  "  a 
strong  committee,"  i.e.  one  where  half  or  more  of  the  members 
are  exceptionally  capable.  The  defect  is  not  supplied  by  dis- 
cussion in  the  House,  for  there  is  no  time  for  such  discussion. 

It  cramps  debate.  Every  foreign  observer  has  remarked 
bow  little  real  debate,  in  the  European  sense,  takes  place  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  very  habit  of  debate,  the 
expectation  of  debate,  the  idea  that  debate  is  needed,  have 
vanished,  except  as  regards  questions  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, because  the  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  from  the  House 
to  the  committees. 

It  lessens  the  cohesion  and  harmony  of  legislation.  Each 
committee  goes  on  its  own  way  with  its  own  bills  just  as 
though  it  were  legislating  for  one  planet  and  the  other  com- 
mittees for  others.  Hence  a  want  of  policy  and  method  in 
congressional  action.  The  advance  is  haphazard ;  the  parts 
have  little  relation  to  one  another  or  to  tlie  whole. 

It  gives  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  underhand  and  even 
corrupt  influence.  In  a  small  committee  the  voice  of  each 
member  is  well  worth  securing,  and  may  be  secured  with  little 
danger  of  a  public  scandal.  The  press  cannot,  even  when  the 
doors  of  committee  rooms  stand  open,  report  the  proceedings 
of  fifty  bodies ;  the  eye  of  the  nation  cannot  follow  and  mark 
what  goes  on  within  them ;  while  the  subsequent  proceedings 
in  the  House  are  too  hurried  to  permit  a  ripping  up  there  of 
suspicious  bargains  struck  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Capitol,  and 
fulfilled  by  votes  given  in  a  committee.  I  do  not  think  that 
corruption,  in  its  grosser  forma,  is  rife  at  Washington.  It 
appears  chiefly  in  the  milder  form  of  reciprocal  jobbing  or  (as 
it  is  called)  "log-rolling."  But  the  arrangements  of  the  com- 
mittee system  have  produced  and  sustain  the  class  of  profes- 
sional "lobbyists,"  men,  and  women  too,  who  make  it  their 
business  to  "  see  "  members  and  procure,  by  persuasion,  impor- 
tunity, or  the  use  of  inducements,  the  passing  of  bills,  public 
as  well  as  private,  which  involve  gain  to  their  promoters. 
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It  reduces  responsibility.  In  England,  if  a  bad  Act  is 
passed  or  a  good  bill  rejected,  the  blame  falls  primarily  upon 
tbe  ministry  in  power  whose  command  of  the  majority  would 
have  enabled  them  to  defeat  it,  next  upon  the  party  which 
supported  the  ministry,  then  upon  the  individual  members 
who  are  officially  recorded  to  have  "  backed  "  it  and  voted  for 
it  in  the  House.  The  fact  that  a  select  committee  recom- 
mended it  —  and  comparatively  few  bills  pass  through  a  select 
committee  —  would  not  be  held  to  excuse  the  default  of  the 
ministry  and  the  majority.  But  in  the  United  States  the 
ministry  cannot  be  blamed,  for  the  cabinet  ofBcers  do  not  sit 
in  Congress ;  the  House  cannot  be  blamed  because  it  has  only 
followed  the  decision  of  its  committee ;  the  committee  may  be 
an  obscure  body,  whose  members  are  too  insignificant  to  be 
worth  blaming.  The  chairman  is  possibly  a  man  of  note,  but 
the  people  have  no  leisure  to  watch  fifty  chairmen ;  they  know 
Congress  and  Congress  only ;  they  cannot  follow  the  acts  of 
those  to  whom  Congress  chooses  to  delegate  its  functions. 
Ko  discredit  attaches  to  the  dominant  party,  because  they 
could  not  control  the  acts  of  the  eleven  men  in  the  committee 
room.  Thus  public  displeasure  rarely  finds  a  'victim,  and 
everybody  concerned  is  relieved  from  the  wholesome  dread 
of  damaging  himself  and  his  party  by  negligence,  perversity, 
or  dishonesty.  Only  when  a  scandal  has  arisen  so  serious  as 
to  demand  investigation  is  the  responsibility  of  the  member 
to  his  constituents  and  the  country  brought  duly  home. 

It  lowers  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  the  proceedings  of 
Congress.'  Except  in  exciting  times,  when  large  questions 
have  to  be  settled,  the  built  of  real  business  is  done  not  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  House  but  in  this  labyrinth  of  committee 
rooms  and  the  lobbies  that  surround  them.    What  takes  place 

1  "The  donbt  and  confusion  of  thought  wliich  must  nMieasarily  exist  !□  the 
minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  votera  oa  lo  the  beat  way  of  eierOng  their  will 
In  InflQenclng:  the  action  of  an  assembly  whose  organization  Is  so  complex, 
whose  acts  are  apparently  so  haphazard,  and  In  wliich  responsibility  is  spread 
so  thin,  throws  constituencies  Into  the  hatnls  of  local  paliticlann  who  are  more 
Tisible  and  tangible  than  are  the  leaders  of  Con^eaa,  and  generates  the  while 
a  profound  distrust  of  Congress  as  a  bndy  whose  aetlona  cannot  be  reckoned 
beforehand  by  any  standaril  of  promises  made  nt  elections  or  any  proBrammM 
•nnouDced  by  conventions."  —  Wooilrow  Wilson.  Conijrfiiionol  Qoptrnnunl, 
a  thoaghttul  book  from  which  I  have  derived  much  help  in  this  and  the  two 
following  chapters. 

VOL.  I  If 
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in  view  of  the  audience  is  Uttie  more  than  a  sanctum,  formal 
inrtt^rl  but  hnmert  and  often  heedless,  of  decisions  procured 
behind  the  scenes,  whose  mode  ^md  motives  remain  undisclosed. 
Hence  people  cease  to  watch  Coufrresa  with  that  sharp  eye 
which  every  principal  ought  to  keep  tized  on  hia  agent.  Acta 
pass  unnoticed,  whose  results  are  in  a  few  months  discovered 
to  be  so  grave  that  the  newspapers  ask  huw  it  happened  that 
they  were  allowed  to  pass. 

The  country  of  course  suffers  from  the  want  of  the  light  and 
leading  on  public  affairs  which  debates  in  Congress  ought  to 
tmpply.  But  this  ia  more  ^rly  chai^able  to  defects  of  the 
HoTiHe  which  the  committees  are  designed  to  mitrig-tij  than  to  the 
committees  themselves.  The  tinie  which  the  committee  work 
leaves  for  the  sittings  of  the  House  is  lung  enough  to  permit 
due  liisciiflsion  did  better  arrangements  exist  for  conducting  it. 

It  throws  power  into  the  haniis  of  the  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees, especially,  of  course,  of  those  which  deal  with  tinance  and 
with  great  material  interests.  They  become  practically  a 
s^foncl  !iet  of  ministers,  before  whom  the  departments  tremble, 
^nd  who,  though  they  can  neither  appoint  nor  dismiss  a  post- 
miMt.ftr  or  a  tide-waiter,  can  by  legislation  determine  the  policy 
of  the  branch  of  administration  which  they  oversee.  This 
power  ifi  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  responsibility,  because 
it:  11  lars(ely  exercised  in  secret 

It  cnsbleH  the  House  to  deal  with  a  far  greater  number  of 
m''ai'ir°a  and  siihjectj*  than  could  otherwise  be  overtaken;  and 
!>«!»  the  a^ivantage  of  enabling  evidence  to  be  taken  by  those 
whov  duty  it  is  f/»  reshape  or  amend  a  bilL  It  replaces  the 
^y-ttfim  <^t  interr^'gating  ministers  in  the  House  which  prevails 
j-n  m'^^t  Knfifieari  chamliers;  and  enables  the  working  of  the 
fl'lminifttfat.ivc,  dejiHrtments  to  be  minutely  scrutinized. 

ft  vtf  the  mernlierfi  of  the  House  to  work  for  which  their 
(iTftvj'rti^  (Mining  has  fitted  them  much  better  than  for  either 
if-gUM'uiie  in  d'liating  "  in  the  grand  style,"  They  are  shrewd, 
k-t-u  iiufi  "f  litifliricsH,  ai>t  for  talk  in  committee,  less  apt  for 
wide  v'tfWH  "f  jrfdicy  and  elevated  discourse  in  an  assembly. 
'thf  '■intiin'iiU-i-n  nrc  therefore  good  working  bodies,  but  bodies 
wfdidi  '■oirltriri  congrcHsmcn  in  the  intellectual  habits  they  bring 
wiMi  tlicm  innlrfad  of  raising  them  to  the  higher  platform  of 
nHt.i'iMiil  ((iicFiiionM  anil  interests. 
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Smnming  up,  we  may  say  that  under  this  system  the  House 
despatches  a  vast  amouDt  of  work  aud  does  the  negative  part 
of  it,  the  killing  off  of  worthless  bills,  in  a  thorough  way. 
Were  the  committees  abolished  aud  no  other  organization  sub- 
stituted, the  work  could  not  be  done.  But  much  of  it,  includ- 
ing moat  of  the  private  bills,  ought  not  to  come  before  Congress 
at  all;  and  the  more  important  part  of  what  remains,  viz.  pub- 
lic legislation,  ia  dealt  with  by  methods  which  secure  neither 
the  pressing  forward  of  the  measurea  most  needed,  nor  the  due 
debate  of  those  that  are  pressed  forward. 

Why,  if  these  mischiefs  exist,  is  the  system  of  committee 
legislation  maintained  ? 

It  is  maintained  because  none  better  has  been,  or,  as  most 
people  think,  can  be  devised.  "  We  have,"  say  the  Americans, 
"  three  hundred  aud  fifty-six  members  in  the  House,  most  of 
them  eager  to  speak,  nearly  all  of  them  giving  constant  attend- 
ance. The  bills  brought  in  are  bo  numerous  that  in  our  two 
sessions,  one  of  seven  or  eight  months,  the  other  of  three  months, 
not  one-twentieth  could  be  fairly  discussed  on  second  reading  or 
in  committee  of  the  Whole.  If  even  this  twentieth  were  dis- 
cussed, no  timn  would  remain  for  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ments of  State.  That  supervision  itself  must,  since  it  involves 
the  taking  of  evidence,  be  conducted  through  committees.  In 
England  one  large  and  stroug  committee,  viz.  the  ministry  of 
the  day,  undertakes  all  the  more  important  business,  and 
watches  even  the  bills  of  private  members.  Your  House  of 
Commons  could  not  work  for  a  single  sitting  without  such  a 
committee,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  you  are  left  for 
a  little  without  a  ministry,  the  House  adjourns.  We  cannot 
have  such  a  committee,  becauae  no  office-holder  sits  in  Congress. 
Neither  can  we  organize  the  House  under  leaders,  because  prom- 
inent men  have  among  us  little  authority,  since  they  are  uncon- 
nected with  the  executive,  and  derive  no  title  from  the  people.' 

>  In  Englaai)  the  prime  miniater  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (ofI«a  ui 
ex-prime  mlniet«r)  have  lieen  reootnilzed  as  leaders  not  only  by  tbe  c[iQd1<liites 
wbo  at  tbe  last  precudinK  general  election  have  declared  their  willingness  to 
support  une  or  other,  but  also  liy  the  rank  and  file  of  their  respective  parties. 
These  leaders  have  tlina  a  sort  of  right  to  tbe  allegiance  of  their  followers, 
though  a  right  wbich  they  may  forfeit.  In  America  no  candidate  pledges 
himself  to  support  a  parlieular  mn'iresflional  Itader.  It  would  bo  thonjtbt 
anben>niin|;  In  him  lo  do  so.  His  alleEiance  is  to  tbe  party,  and  his  conftitD- 
enta  do  not  expect  him  to  support  any  giveh  person,  however  ainlneilt. 


rrnffli-:    [rrrisiriin  of  Arid 
•  iilti^i:  i  [nvi^iitiinUoD  of  Tax 


CHAPTER  XVI 

COKOBESSIONAL   LEGISLATION 

Leoislation  is  more  specifically  and  exclusively  the  bnsi* 
ness  of  Congress  than  it  is  the  business  of  governing  parlia^ 
ments  such  as  those  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  We  must 
therefore,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  Congress  as  a 
working  machine,  examine  the  quality  of  the  legislation  which 
it  turns  out. 

Acts  of  Congress  are  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private.  Pass- 
ing by  private  acts  for  the  present,  though  they  occupy  a  large 
part  of  congressional  time,'  let  us  consider  public  acts.  These 
are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  deal  with  the  law  or  its  administra- 
tion, and  those  which  deal  with  finance,  that  is  to  say,  provide 
for  the  raising  and  application  of  revenue.  I  devote  this  chap- 
ter to  the  former  class,  and  the  next  to  the  latter. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  one  may  regard 
the  work  of  legislation.  I  suggest  a  few  only,  in  respect  of 
which  the  excellence  of  the  work  may  be  tested ;  and  propose 
to  ask :  What  security  do  the  legislative  metlioda  and  habits 
of  Congress  offer  for  the  attainment  of  the  following  desirable 
objects  ?  viz. :  — 

1.  The  excellence  of  the  substance  of  a  bill,  i.e.  its  tendency 
to  improve  the  law  and  promote  the  public  welfare. 

2.  The  excellence  of  the  form  of  a  bill,  i.e.  its  arrangement 
and  the  scientific  precision  of  its  language. 

3.  The  harmony  and  consistency  of  an  act  with  the  other 
acts  of  the  same  session. 

4.  The  due  examination  and  sifting  in  debate  of  a  bill. 

5.  The  publicity  of  a  bill,  i.e.  the  bringing  it  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  at  large,  so  that  public  opinion  may  be 
fully  expressed  regarding  it. 
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6.  The  honesty  and  courage  of  the  legislative  assembly  in 
rejecting  a  bill,  however  likely  to  be  popular,  which  their  judg- 
ment disapproves. 

7.  The  responsibility  of  some  person  or  body  of  persons  for 
the  enactment  of  a  measure,  i.e.  the  fixing  on  the  right  shoul- 
ders of  the  praise  for  passing  a  good,  the  blame  for  passing 
a  bad,  act. 

The  criticisms  that  may  be  passed  on  American  practice 
under  the  preceding  heads  will  be  made  clearer  by  a  compari- 
son of  English  practice.  Let  us  therefore  first  see  how  English 
bills  and  acts  stand  the  tests  we  are  to  apply  to  the  work  of 
Congress. 

In  England  public  bills  fall  into  two  classes,  —  those  brought 
in  by  the  ministry  of  the  day  as  responsible  advisers  of  the 
sovereign,  and  those  brought  in  by  private  members.  In  point 
of  law  and  in  point  of  form  there  is  no  difference  between  these 
classes.  Practically  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
because  a  government  bill  has  behind  it  the  responsibility  of 
the  ministry,  and  presumably  the  weight  of  the  majority  which 
keeps  the  ministry  in  office.  The  ministry  dispose  of  a  half  or 
more  of  the  working  time  of  the  House,  and  have  therefore 
much  greater  facilities  for  pushing  forward  their  bills.  Nearly 
all  the  most  important  bills,  which  involve  large  political  issues, 
are  government  bills,  so  that  the  hostile  critic  of  a  private  mem- 
ber's bill  will  sometimes  argue  that  the  House  ought  not  to  per- 
mit the  member  to  proceed  with  it,  because  it  is  too  large  for 
any  unofficial  hands.  This  premised,  we  may  proceed  to  the 
seven  points  above  mentioned. 

1.  In  England,  as  the  more  impoi-tant  bills  are  government 
bills,  their  policy  is  sure  to  have  been  carefully  weighed.  The 
ministry  have  every  motive  for  care,  because  the  fortunes  of  a 
first-class  bill  are  their  own  fortunes.  If  it  is  rejected,  they  fall. 
A  specially  difficult  bill  is  usually  framed  by  a  committee  of  the 
cabinet,  and  then  debated  by  the  cabinet  as  a  whole  before  it 
appears  in  Parliament.  Minor  bills  are  settled  in  the  depart- 
ments by  the  parliamentary  head  with  his  staff  of  permanent 
officials. 

2.  In  England,  government  bills  are  prepared  by  the  official 
govermnent  draftsmen,  two  eminent  lawyers  with  several 
■miistaiits^  who  constitute  an  office  for  this  purpose.     Private 
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members  who  are  lawyers  often  draft  their  o\vti  bills ;  those 
who  are  not  generally  employ  a  barrister.  The  drafting  of 
government  bills  has  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  faults  of 
form  still  observable  in  British  Acts  are  chiefly  due  to  amend- 
ments made  hurriedly  in  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

3.  The  harmony  of  one  government  bill  with  others  of  the 
same  session  is  secured  by  the  care  of  the  official  draftsmen,  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  all  emanate  from  one  and  the  same 
ministry.  No  such  safeguards  exist  in  the  case  of  private 
members'  bills,  but  it  is  of  course  the  duty  of  the  ministry  to 
watch  these  legislative  essays,  and  get  Parliament  to  strike 
out  of  any  one  of  them  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  another 
measure  passed  or  intended  to  be  passed  in  the  same  session. 

4.  Difficult  and  complicated  bills  which  raise  no  political 
controversy  are  sometimes  referred  to  a  select  committee,  which 
goes  through  them  and  reports  them  as  amended  to  the  House. 
They  are  afterwards  considered,  first  in  committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  then  by  the  House  on  the  stage  of  report  from  committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  Jlouse.  Such  bills  are  now  often  referred 
to  what  are  called  Grand  Committees,  i,e,  committees  of  at 
least  fifty  appointed  in  each  session  for  the  consideration  of 
particular  kinds  of  business,  discussion  in  which  replaces  the 
discussion  in  committee  of  the  Whole.  Many  bills,  however, 
never  go  before  select  or  grand  committees.  While  measures 
which  excite  political  feeling  or  touch  any  powerful  interest 
(such  as  that  of  landowners  or  railroads  or  liquor-dealers)  are 
exhaustively  debated,  others  may  slip  through  imobserved. 
The  enormous  pressure  of  work  and  the  prolixity  with  which 
some  kinds  of  business  are  discussed,  involve  the  hurrying  other 
business  through  with  scant  consideration. 

5.  Except  in  the  case  of  discussions  at  unseasonable  hours, 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  are  so  far  reported  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  and  commented  on  by  them  that  bills,  even 
those  of  private  members,  generally  become  known  to  those 
whom  they  may  concern.  There  is  usually  a  debate  on  the 
second  reading,  and  this  debate  attracts  notice. 

6.  A  government  bill  is,  by  the  law  of  its  being,  exposed  to 
the  hostile  criticism  of  the  Opposition,  who  have  an  interest 
in  discrediting  the  ministry  by  disparaging  their  work.  As  re- 
spects private  members'  bills,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  soinc^ 
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minister  to  watch  them,  and  to  procme  their  ameiidmeiit  or  re- 
jection if  he  finds  them  faulty.  This  daty  is  discharged  less 
faithfully  than  might  be  wished,  bat  perhaps  aa  well  as  cam  be 
expected  from  we^  homan  nature,  often  tempted  to  conciliate 
a  supporter  or  an  "  interest "  by  allowing  a  measoie  to  go 
through  which  ought  to  have  been  stopped. 

7.  Responsibility  for  everything  done  in  the  House  rests 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  because  they  are  the  leaders  of 
the  majority.  If  they  allow  a  private  member  to  pass  a 
bad  bill,  if  they  stop  him  when  trying  to  pass  a  good  bill, 
they  are  in  theory  no  less  culpable  than  if  they  pass  a  bad 
bill  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  when  the  second  reading  of  a 
measure  of  consequence  is  moved,  it  is  the  duty  of  some  member 
of  the  ministry  to  rise,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
state  whether  the  ministry  support  it,  or  oppose  it,  or  stand 
neutral.  Standing  neutral  is,  so  far  as  responsibility  to  the 
country  goes,  practically  the  same  thing  as  supporting.  The 
Opposition,  as  an  organized  body,  are  not  expected  to  express 
their  opinion  on  any  bills  except  those  of  high  political  imporL 
Needless  to  say,  private  members  are  also  held  strictly  respon- 
sible for  the  votes  they  give,  these  votes  being  all  recorded  and 
published  next  morning.  Of  course  both  parties  claim  praise 
or  receive  blame  from  the  country  in  respect  of  their  attitude 
towards  bills  of  moment,  and  when  a  session  has  produced  few 
or  feeble  Acts  the  Opposition  charge  tbe  Ministry  with  sloth 
or  incompetence. 

The  rules  and  usages  I  have  described  constitute  valuable 
aids  to  legislation,  and  the  quality  of  English  and  Scottish 
legislation,  take  it  all  and  all,  is  good ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stat- 
utes are  such  as  public  opinion  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly) 
demands,  and  are  well  drawn  for  tbe  purposes  they  aim  at. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  same  test  to  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress. What  follows  refers  primarily  to  the  House,  but  is 
largely  true  of  the  Senate,  because  in  the  Senate  also  the  com- 
mittees play  an  important  part. 

In  neither  House  of  Congress  are  there  any  government 
bills.  All  measures  are  brought  in  by  private  members  be- 
cause all  members  are  private.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
government  bill  of  England  is  one  brought  in  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  majority  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  taken  in 
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the  congreBBional  caucus  of  that  majority.  This  seldom  hap- 
pens. One  must  therefore  compare  the  ordinary  congressional 
bill  with  the  English  private  member's  bill  rather  than  with  a 
government  measure,  and  expect  to  find  it  marked  by  the 
faults  that  mark  the  former  class.  The  second  difference  U 
that  whereas  in  England  the  criticism  and  amendment  of  a 
bill  takes  place  in  committee  of  the  Whole,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  it  takes  place  in  a  small  committee  of  sixteen 
members  or  less,  usually  of  eleven.  In  the  Senate  also  the 
committees  do  most  of  the  work,  but  the  committee  of  the 
Whole  occasionally  debates  a  bill  pretty  fully. 

Premising  these  dissimilarities,  I  go  to  the  seven  points 
before  mentioned. 

1.  The  excellence  of  the  substance  of  a  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  depends  entirely  on  the  wisdom  and  care  of  its  in- 
troducer. He  may,  if  self -distrustful,  take  counsel  with  his 
political  allies  respecting  it.  But  there  is  no  security  for  its 
representing  any  opinion  or  knowledge  but  his  own.  It  may 
affect  tlie  management  of  an  executive  department,  but  the 
introducing  member  does  not  command  departmental  informa- 
tion, and  will,  if  the  bill  passes,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
carrying  out  of  its  provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  officials 
of  the  government  cannot  submit  bills;  and  if  they  find  a 
congressman  willing  to  do  so  for  them,  must  leave  the  advo- 
cacy and  conduct  of  the  measure  entirely  in  his  hands. 

2.  The  drafting  of  a  measure  depends  on  the  pains  taken 
and  skill  exerted  by  its  author.  Senate  bills  are  usually  well 
drafted  liecause  many  senators  are  experienced  lawyers : 
House  bills  are  often  crude  and  obscure.  There  does  not 
exist  either  among  the  executive  departments  or  in  connection 
with  Congress,  any  legal  office  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring bills,  or  of  seeing  that  the  form  in  which  they  pass  is 
technically  satisfactory. 

3.  The  only  security  for  the  consistency  of  the  various 
measures  of  the  same  session  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
those  which  affect  the  same  matter  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
same  committee.  However,  it  often  happens  that  there  are 
two  or  more  committees  whose  spheres  of  jurisdiction  overlap, 
so  that  of  two  bills  handling  cognate  matters,  one  may  go  to 
Committee  A  and  the  other  to  Committee  B.     Should  difEereut 
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views  of  policy  prevail  in  these  two  bodies,  they  may  report 
to  the  House  bills  containlDg  mutually  repugnant  provisions. 
There  is  nothing  except  uausual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  some 
member  interested,  to  prevent  both  bills  from  passing.  That 
mischief  from  this  cause  is  not  serious  arises  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  multitude  of  bills  introduced,  few  are  reported 
and  still  fewer  become  law. 

4.  The  function  of  a  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress 
extends  not  merely  to  the  sifting  and  amending  of  the  bills 
referred  to  it,  but  to  practically  re-drawing  them,  if  the  com- 
mittee desires  any  legislation,  or  rejecting  them  by  omitting  to 
report  them  till  near  the  end  of  the  session  if  it  thinks  no  leg- 
islation seeded.  Every  committee  is  in  fact  a  small  bureau  of 
legislation  for  the  matters  lying  within  its  jurisdiction.  It 
has  for  this  purpose  the  advantage  of  time,  of  the  right  to 
take  evidence,  and  of  the  fact  that  some  of  its  members  have 
been  selected  from  their  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the  topics 
it  has  to  deal  with.  On  the  other  hand,  it  siitfers  from  the 
non- publication  of  its  debates,  and  from  the  tendency  of  all 
small  and  secret  bodies  to  intrigues  and  compromises,  compro- 
mises in  which  general  principles  of  policy  are  sacrificed  to 
personal  feeling  or  selfish  interest.  Bills  which  go  in  black 
or  white  come  out  gray.  They  may  lose  all  their  distinctive 
colour ;  or  they  may  be  turned  into  a  medley  of  scarcely  consist- 
ent provisions.  The  member  who  has  introduced  a  bill  may 
not  have  a  seat  on  the  committee,  and  may  therefore  be  unable 
to  protect  his  offspring.  Other  members  of  the  House,  masters 
of  the  subject  but  not  members  of  the  committee,  can  only  be 
heard  as  witnesses.  Although  therefore  there  are  full  oppor- 
tunities for  the  discussion  of  the  bill  by  the  committee,  it  often 
emerges  in  an  unsatisfactory  form,  or  is  quietly  suppressed, 
because  there  is  no  impetus  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  House 
or  the  public  to  push  it  through.  When  the  bill  comes  back  to 
the  House  the  chairman  or  other  reporting  member  of  the  com- 
mittee generally  moves  the  previous  question,  after  which  no 
amendment  can  be  offered.  Debate  ceases  and  the  bill  is 
promptly  passed  or  lost.  In  the  Senate  there  is  a  better  chance 
of  discussion,  for  the  Senate,  having  more  time  and  fewer 
speakers,  can  review  to  some  real  purpose  the  findings  of  its 
committees. 
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5.  As  there  is  no  debate  on  the  introduction  or  on  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill,  the  public  is  not  necessarily  apprised  of  the 
measures  which  are  before  Congress.  An  important  measuie 
is  of  course  watched  by  the  newspapers  and  ao  becomes  known : 
minor  measures  go  unn  t'     d 

6.  The  general  g  d  n  tu  f  Americana,  and  the  tendency 
of  members  of  thei  1  g  latu  t  oblige  one  another  by  doing 
reciprocal  good  turn  dispo  e  people  to  let  any  bill  go  through 
which  does  not  inju  the  nt  t  of  a  party  or  of  a  person. 
Such  good-nature  on  t  f  1  in  a  committee,  because  a 
committee  has  its  own  w  nd  gives  effect  to  them.  Rutin 
the  House  there  are  few  views,  though  much  impatience.  The 
House  has  no  time  to  weigh  the  merits  of  a  bill  reported  back 
to  it.  Members  have  never  heard  it  debated.  They  know  no 
more  of  what  passed  in  the  committee  than  the  report  tells 
them.  If  the  measure  is  palpably  opposed  to  their  party  tenets, 
the  majority  will  reject  it:  if  no  party  question  arises  they 
usually  wlopt  the  view  of  the  committee. 

■  7.  What  lias  been  said  already  will  have  shown  that  except 
as  regards  bills  of  great  importance,  or  directly  involving  party 
issues,  there  can  be  little  effective  responsibility  for  legislation. 
The  member  who  brings  in  a  bill  is  not  responsible,  because  the 
committee  generally  alters  his  bill.  The  committee  is  little 
observed  and  the  details  of  what  passed  within  the  four  walls 
of  its  room  are  not  published.  The  great  parties  in  the  House 
are  but  faintly  responsible,  because  their  leaders  are  not  bound 
to  express  an  opinion,  and  a  vote  taken  on  a  non-partisan  bill  is 
seldom  a  strict  party  vote.  Individual  members  are  no  doubt 
responsible,  and  a  member  who  votes  against  a  popular  meas- 
ure, one  for  instance  favoured  by  the  working  men,  will  suffer 
for  it.'  But  the  responsibility  of  individuals,  most  of  them 
insignificant,  half  of  them  destined  to  vanish,  like  snow-flakes 
in  a  river,  at  the  next  election,  gives  little  security  to  the 
people. 

The  best  defence  that  can  be  advanced  for  this  system  is  that 
it  has  been  naturally  evolved  as  a  means  of  avoiding  worse 

•  The  member  who  has  taken  this  rourae  in  the  worse  off.  becaase  he  rarely 
has  an  opportunity  of  explaining  1>y  n  Hpcpcli  in  the  Hnnae  lita  renKoD  for  hie 
voifB,  and  \a  tberelore  liable  to  tbe  imputation  a(  having  been  "  got  at "  by 
capltallsU. 
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mischiefs.  It  ie  really  a  plan  for  legislating  by  a  number  of 
CommissioiEB.  Each  commission,  receiving  suggestions  in  the 
shape  of  bills,  taking  evidence  upon  them,  and  sifting  them  in 
delate,  frames  its  measures  and  lays  them  before  the  House  in 
a  shape  which  seems  designed  to  make  amendment  in  details 
needless,  while  leaving  the  general  policy  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  a  simple  vote  of  the  whole  body.  In  this  last 
respect  the  plan  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Romans 
during  the  Republic,  whose  general  assembly  of  the  people 
approved  or  disapproved  of  a  bill  as  a  whole,  without  power  of 
amendment,  a  plan  which  had  the  advantage  of  making  laws 
clear  and  simple.  At  Borne,  however,  bills  could  be  proposed 
only  by  a  magistrate  upon  hia  ofiicial  responsibility ;  they  were 
therefore  comparatively  few  and  sure  to  be  carefiiUy  drawn. 
The  members  of  American  legislative  commissions  have  no 
special  training,  no  ofBcial  experience,  little  praise  or  blame  to 
look  for,  and  no  means  of  securing  that  the  overburdened  House 
will  ever  come  to  a  vote  on  their  proposals.  There  is  no  more 
agreement  between  the  views  of  one  commission  and  another 
than  what  may  result  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  in  both 
belongs  to  the  same  party. 

Add  to  the  conditions  above  described  the  fact  that  the 
House  in  its  few  months  of  life  has  not  time  to  deal  with  one- 
twentieth  of  the  many  thousand  bills  which  are  thrown  upon 
it,  that  it  therefore  drops  the  enormous  majority  unconsidered, 
though  some  of  the  best  may  be  in  this  majority,  and  passes 
most  of  those  which  it  does  pass  by  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
which  leaves  everything  to  a  single  vote,'  and  the  marvel 
comes  to  be,  not  that  legislation  is  faulty,  but  that  an  intensely 
practical  people  tolerates  such  defective  machinery.  Some 
reasons  maybe  suggested  tending  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 

Legislation  is  a  difBcult  business  in  all  free  countries,  and 
perhaps  more  difficult  the  more  free  the  country  is,  because 
the  discordant  voices  are  more  numerous  and  less  under  con- 
trol. America  has  sometimes  sacrificed  practical  convenience 
to  her  dislike  to  authority. 

The  Americans  surpass  all  other  nations  in  their  power  of 
making  the  best  of  bad  conditions,  getting  the  largest  results 
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out  of  scanty  materials  or  rougli  methods.     Many  things  in 

that  country  work  better  than  they  ought  to  work,  ao  to  speak, 
or  could  work  in  any  other  country,  because  the  people  are 
shrewdly  alert  in  minimizing  such  mischiefs  as  arise  from 
their  own  haste  or  heedlessness,  and  because  they  have  a  great 
I'jipaeity  for  self-help. 

Aware  tliat  they  possess  this  gift,  the  Americans  are  content 
to  leave  tlieir  political  machinery  unreformed.  Persons  who 
propose  comprehensive  reforms  are  suspected  aa  theorists  and 
crotchet-mongers.  Tlie  national  inventiveness,  active  in  the 
spheres  of  mechanics  and  money-making,  spends  little  of  its 
force  on  the  details  of  governmental  methods. 

The  want  of  legislation  on  topics  where  legislation  is  needed 
breeds  fewer  evils  than  would  follow  in  countries  like  England 
or  France  where  Parliament  is  the  only  law-making  body. 
Tlie  powers  of  Congress  are  limited  to  comparatively  few 
subjects :  its  failures  do  not  touch  the  general  well-being  of 
the  people,  nor  the  healthy  administration  of  the  ordinary 
law. 

The  faults  of  bills  passed  by  the  House  are  often  cured  by 
the  Senate,  where  discussion  is  more  leisurely  and  thorough. 
The  committee  system  produces  in  that  body  also  some  of  the 
same  flabbiness  and  colourlessness  iu  bills  passed.  But  the 
blunders,  whether  in  substance  or  of  form,  of  the  one  chamber 
are  frequently  corrected  by  the  other,  and  many  bad  bills  fail 
owing  to  a  division  of  opinion  between  the  Houses. 

The  President's  veto  kills  off  some  vicious  measures.  He 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  defects  of  form ;  but  where  a 
bill  seems  to  him  opposed  to  sound  policy,  it  is  his  constitu- 
tional (inty  to  disapprove  it,  and  to  throw  on  Congress  the 
responsibility  of  passing  it  "  over  his  veto  "  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.     A  good  President  accepts  this  responsibility. 


CHAPTEB  XVII 

GOHGBESSIOMAL   FINAJICE 

FiNAifCE  is  a  suflBciently  distinct  and  important  department 
of  legislation  to  need  a  chapter  to  itself ;  nor  does  an  j  legislar 
ture  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  its  time  than  does  Congress 
to  the  consideration  of  financial  bills.  These  are  of  two  kinds : 
those  which  raise  revenue  by  taxation,  and  those  which  direct 
the  application  of  the  public  funds  to  the  various  expenses  of 
the  government.  At  present  Congress  raises  all  the  revenue  it 
requires  by  indirect  taxation,'  and  chiefly  by  duties  of  customs 
and  excise ;  so  taxing  bills  are  practically  tariff  bills,  the  excise 
duties  being  comparatively  little  varied  from  year  to  year. 

The  method  of  passing  both  kinds  of  bills  is  unlike  that  of 
most  European  countries.  In  England,  with  which,  of  course, 
America  can  be  most  easily  compared,  although  both  the 
levying  and  the  spending  of  money  are  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Commons 
originates  no  proposal  for  either.  It  never  either  grants 
money  or  orders  the  raising  of  money  esce])t  at  the  request  of 
the  Crown.  Once  a  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
lays  before  it,  together  with  a  full  statement  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  past  twelve  months,  estimates  of  the 
expenditure  for  tii^;  coming  twelve  months,  and  suggestions 
for  the  means  of  meeting  that  expenditure  by  taxation  or  by 
borrowing.  He  embodies  these  suggestions  in  resolutions  on 
which,  when  the  House  has  accepted  them,  bills  are  grounded 
imposing  certain  taxes  or  authorizing  the  raising  of  a  loan. 
The  House  may  of  course  amend  the  bills  in  details,  but  no 
private  member  ever  proposes  a  taxing  bill,  for  it  is  no  con- 

1  During  the  Civil  War,  <ltrect  tnxes  were  levied  (the  proceeds  of  which 
have,  however,  been  aiiico  reliirne<t  to  the  States) ;  and  many  other  kinds  of 
taxes  ljesi<les  those  mentioned  in  the  text  have  been  impoeed  at  different  tlmeii. 
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cem  of  any  one  except  the  ministry  to  fill  the  public  treasury.' 
The  estimates  prepared  by  the  several  administrative  depart- 
ments (Army,  Navy,  Office  of  Works,  Foreign  OflBce,  etc.), 
and  revised  by  the  Treasury,  specify  the  items  of  proposed 
expenditure  with  much  particularity,  and  fill  three  or  more 
bulky  volumes,  which  are  delivered  to  every  member  of  the 
House.  These  estimates  are  debated  iu  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  explanations  being  required  from  the  ministers 
who  represent  the  Treasury  and  the  several  departments,  and 
are  passed  in  a  long  succession  of  separate  votes.  Members 
may  propose  to  reduce  any  particular  grants,  but  not  to  in- 
crease them ;  no  money  is  ever  voted  for  the  public  service 
except  that  which  the  Crown  has  asked  for  through  its  minis- 
ters. The  Crown  must  never  ask  for  more  than  it  actually 
needs,  and  hence  the  ministerial  proposals  fur  taxation  are 
carefully  calculated  to  raise  just  so  much  money  aa  will  easily 
cover  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  coming  year.  It  ia  reck- 
oned almost  as  great  a  fault  iu  the  finance  minister  if  he  has 
needlessly  overtaxed  the  people,  as  if  he  has  so  undertaxed 
them  as  to  be  left  with  a  deficit.  If  at  the  end  of  a  year  a 
substantial  surplus  appears,  the  taxation  for  next  year  is 
reduced  in  proportion,  supposing  that  the  expenditure  remains 
the  same.  Every  credit  granted  by  Parliament  expires  of 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year. 

In  the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sends 
annually  to  Congress  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the 
national  income  and  expenditure  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
public  debt,  together  with  remarks  on  the  system  of  taxation 
and  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  He  also  sends  what  is 
called  his  Annual  Letter,  enclosing  the  estimates,  framed  by 
the  various  departments,  of  the  sums  needed  for  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  United  States  during  the  coming  year.  So  far 
the  Secretary  is  like  a  European  finance  minister,  except  that 
he  communicates  with  the  chamber  on  paper  instead  of  mak- 

■  0(  course  a  privale  membpr  may  I'arry  a  reRolutlon  Involving  additional 
expenditure;  lint  even  thin  is  at  vartance  with  the  stricter  constitutional  doc- 
trine and  practice ;  a  iJoctrine  regarded  by  tbe  statesmen  of  the  last  generation 
as  extremely  vaianble,  herause  It  restrains  the  propensity  oF  a  legislature  to 
yield  tn  demands  oman«tine  from  nPction»  or  classos,  which  may  entail  heavy 
and  perhaps  ui]prol)tnbl<!  cliareea  on  the  country.  See  the  observatinos  o(  the 
First  Lord  ot  Ihe  Treasury  in  the  Hou-w  of  Commons,  March  22, 1886, 
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• 
ing  his  statement  and  proposals  orally.     But  here  the  resem- 
blance stops..    Everything  that  remains  in  the  way  of  financial 
legislation  is  done  solely  by  Congress  and  its  committees,  the 
executive  having  no  further  hand  in  the  matter. 

The  business  of  raising  money  belongs  to  one  committee 
only,  the  standing  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  consisting 
of  eleven  members.  Its  chairman  is  always  a  leading  man  in 
the  party  which  commands  a  majority  in  the  House.  This 
committee  prepares  and  reports  to  the  House  the  bills  needed 
for  imposing  or  continuing  the  various  customs  duties,  excise 
duties,  etc.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  has  been  referred  by 
the  House  to  this  committee,  but  the  latter  does  not  necessarily 
base  its  bills  upon  or  in  any  way  regard  that  report.  Neither 
does  it  in  preparing  them  start  from  an  estimate  of  the  sums 
needed  to  support  the  public  service.  It  does  pot,  because  it 
cannot:  for  it  does  not  know  what  grants  for  the  public  ser- 
vice will  be  proposed  by  the  spending  committees,  since  the 
estimates  submitted  in  the  Secretary's  letter  furnish  no  trust- 
worthy basis  for  a  guess.  It  does  not,  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  primary  object  of  customs  duties  has  for  many  years 
past  been  not  the  raising  of  revenue,  but  the  protection  of 
American  industries  by  subjecting  foreign  products  to  a  very 
high  tariff.  This  tariff,  which  was  further  raised  in  1890,  has 
brought  in  an  income  far  exceeding  the  current  needs  of  the 
government.  Two-thirds  of  the  war  debt  having  been  paid 
off,  the  fixed  charges  have  shrunk  to  one-third  of  what  they 
were  when  the  war  ended,  yet  this  tariff  remained  till  1890 
with  few  modifications,  surpluses  constantly  accumulating  in 
the  national  treasury,  until  in  that  year  a  Pension  Act  was 
passed  which  increased  expenditures  so  largely  as  almost  to 
absorb  even  the  growing  surplus.  The  committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  has  therefore  had  no  motive  for  adapting  taxation 
to  expenditure.  The  former  will  be  always  in  excess  so  long 
as  the  protective  tariff  stands,  and  the  protective  tariff  stands 
for  commercial  or  political  reasons  unconnected  with  national 
finance.* 

1  For  a  long  time  surpluses  were  got  rid  of  by  paying  off  debt ;  but  when  finan- 
ciers began  to  hold  tliat  a  certain  portion  of  the  debt  ought  to  be  kept  on  foot 
for  banking  and  currency  purposes,  much  discussion  arose  as  to  liow  the  accu- 
mulating balance  should  be  disposed  of.    The  Pension  Act.  although  partly 
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When  the  reveaue  bills  come  to  be  debated  in  committee  of 
the  whole  House  similar  causes  prevent  them  from  being  scru- 
tinized from  the  purely  financial  point  of  view.  Debate  turns 
on  those  items  of  the  tariff  which  involve  gain  or  loss  to  influ- 
ential groups.  Little  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  amount  needed 
and  the  ada,ptatiuii  of  the  bills  to  produce  that  amount  and  no 
more.  It  is  the  same  with  ways  and  means  bills  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Communications  need  not  pass  between  the  committees 
of  either  House  and  the  Treasury.  The  person  most  respon- 
sible, the  person  who  most  nearly  corresponds  to  an  English 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  a  French  Minister  of  Finance, 
is  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
But  he  stands  in  no  official  relation  to  the  Treasury,  and  is 
not  required  to  exchange  a  word  or  a  letter  with  its  staff. 
Neither,  of  course,  can  he  count  on  a  majority  in  the  House. 
Though  he  is  a  leading  man  he  is  not  a  leader,  i.e.  he  has  no 
claim  on  the  votes  of  his  owu  party,  many  of  whom  may  disap- 
prove of  and  cause  the  defeat  of  his  proposals.  This  hefel  in 
1886,  when  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  an  able  man,  and 
perhaps,  after  the  Speaker,  the  most  considerable  person  in 
the  Democratic  majority,  was  beaten  in  his  attempted  reform 
of  the  tariff. 

The  business  of  spending  money  used  to  belong  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  but  in  1883  a  new' committee,  that 
on  Bivers  and  Harbours,  received  a  large  field  of  expenditure ; 
and  in  1886  sundry  other  supply  bills  were  referred  to  sun- 
dry standing  committees.'  The  committee  on  appropriations 
starts  from,  but  does  not  adopt,  the  estimates  sent  in  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  appropriation  bills  it  pre- 
pares usually  make  large  and  often  reckless  reductions  in  these 
estimates.  The  Kivers  and  Harbours  committee  proposes 
grants  of  money  for  what  are  called  "  internal  improvements," 
nominally  iu  aid  of  navigation,  but  practically  in  order  to  turn 
a  stream  of  public  money  into  the  State  or  States  where  each 

intended  lotiratlfy  the  Ftiirvlvora  of  tlie  Northern  armlea  in  the  Civil  War,  seeina 
to  have  been  aUn  dcsitnied  In  so  deplete  tlie  Tretuuiy  as  to  remove  one  reason 
For  reilucinii  the  protective  tnriff . 

'  Mr,  Woodrow  Wilnoti  Infomiii  me  that  the  bills  so  referred  were  thoae 

makiaj;  apprnpriiitionK  for  thi:  Cnnsnlar  and  Diplomatic  Serrlcea,  for  the  Army 

and  Military  Academy,  for  Navnl  affairs,  for  the  Post  Ofllce,  for  Indian  aftalrt, 

tot^th<^r  absorbing  fully  ball  of  the  wliole  govenimentai  approprlatlotu. 

VOL.  I  N 
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"  impTovemetit "  is  to  be  executed.  More  money  is  wasted  in 
this  way  than  what  the  parsimony  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee can  save.  Each  of  the  otlier  standiug  committees, 
including  the  committee  on  pensions,  a  source  of  infinite 
waste,'  proposes  grants  of  money,  not  knowing  nor  heeding 
what  is  being  proposed  by  other  committees,  and  guided  by 
the  executive  no  further  tlian  the  members  choose.  All  the 
expenditures  recommended  must  be  met  by  appropriation  bills, 
bnt  into  their  propriety  the  appropriations  committee  cannot 
inquire. 

Every  revenue  bill  must,  of  course,  come  before  the  House ; 
and  the  House,  whatever  else  it  may  neglect,  never  neglects  the 
discussion  of  taxation  and  money  grants.  These  are  discussed 
as  fully  as  the  pressure  of  work  permits,  and  are  often  added 
to  by  the  insertion  of  fresh  items,  which  members  interested 
in  getting  money  voted  for  a  particular  purpose  or  locality 
suggest.  These  bills  then  go  to  the  Senate,  which  forthwith 
refers  them  to  its  committees.  The  Senate  committee  on 
finance  deals  with  the  revenue-raising  bills ;  the  committee  on 
appropriations  with  supply  bills.  Both  sets  then  come  before 
the  whole  Senate.  Although  it  cannot  initiate  revenue-raising 
bills,  the  Senate  long  ago  made  good  its  claim  to  amend  appro- 
priation bills,  and  does  so  freely,  adding  items  and  often  raising 
the  total  of  the  grants.  When  the  bills  go  ba^k  to  the  House, 
the  House  usually  rejects  the  amendments ;  the  Senate  adheres 
to  them,  and  a  Conference  committee  is  appointed,  consisting 
of  three  senators  and  thi'ce  members  of  the  House,  by  which 
a  compromise  is  settled,  hastily  and  in  secret,  and  accepted, 
generally  in  the  last  days  of  the  session,  by  a  hard-pressed  but 
reluctant  House.  Even  as  enlarged  by  this  committee,  the 
supply  voted  is  often  found  inadequate,  so  a  Deficiency  bill  is 
introduced  in  the  following  session,  including  a  second  series  of 
grants  to  the  departments. 

The  European  reader  will  ask  how  all  this  is  or  can  be  done 
by  Congress  without  frequent  commmiication  from  or  to  the 
executive  government.  There  are  such  communications,  for 
the  ministers,  anxious  to  secure  appropriations  adequate  for 
their  respective  departments,  talk  to  the  chairmen  and  appear 

1  The  dnnual  expenditure  on  penwons  was  in  18S7  $75,000,000  (£15,000,000). 
Under  the  statute  of  1890,  it  had  tImd  Id  1892  to  8156,464,621,  and  la  expected 
to  reach  $200,000,000. 
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before  the  committees  to  give  evidence  as  to  departmental 
needs.  But  Cougress  does  not  look  to  them  for  guidance  as  in 
the  early  days  it  looked  to  Hamilton  and  Gallatin.  If  the 
House  cuts  down  their  estimates  they  turn  to  the  Senate  and 
beg  it  to  restore  the'omitted  items;  if  the  Senate  fail  them, 
the  only  resource  left  is  a.  Deficiency  bill  in  the  next  session. 
If  one  department  is  so  starved  as  to  be  unable  to  do  its  work, 
while  another  obtains  lavish  grants  which  invite  jobbery  or 
waste,  it  is  the  committees,  not  the  executive,  whom  the  people 
ought  to  blame.  If,  by  a  system  of  log-rolling,  vast  sums  are 
wasted  upon  useless  public  works,  no  minister  lias  any  oppor- 
tunity to  interfere,  any  right  to  protest.  A  minister  cannot,  as 
in  England,  bring  Congress  to  reason  by  a  threat  of  resignation, 
for  it  would  make  no  difference  to  Congress  if  the  whole 
cabinet  were  to  resign,  unless  of  course  the  congressmen  most 
conspicuously  concerned  should  be  so  palpably  in  fault  that 
the  people  could  be  roused  to  vigorous  disapproval. 

What  I  have  stated  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

There  is  practically  no  connection  between  the  policy  of 
revenue  raising  and  tJie  policy  of  revenue  spending,  for  these 
are  left  to  different  committees  whose  views  may  be  opposed, 
and  the  majority  in  the  House  has  no  recognized  leaders  to 
remark  the  discrepancies  or  make  one  or  other  view  prevail. 
In  the  forty-ninth  Congress  a  strong  free-trader  was  chairman 
of  the  tax-proposing  committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  while  a 
strong  protectionist  was  chairman  of  the  spending  committee 
on  Appropriations. 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
spent  in  any  one  year,  and  the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised. 
But  for  the  fact  that  the  high  tariff  has,  until  quite  recently, 
produced  a  large  annual  surplus,  financial  breakdowns  must 
have  ensued. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  permanent  officials 
either  as  regards  the  productivity  of  taxes,  aud  the  incidental 
benefits  or  losses  attending  their  collection,  or  as  regards  the 
nature  of  varioiis  kinds  of  ex[)enditure  and  their  comj>arative 
utility,  can  be  turned  to  account  only  by  interrogating  these 
officials  before  the  committees.  .  Their  views  are  not  stated  in 
the  House  by  a  parliamentary  chief,  nor  tested  in  debate  by  argu- 
ments addi'essed  to  him  which  he  must  there  and  then  answer. 
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Little  check  exists  on  the  tendency  of  members  to  deplete 
the  public  treasury  by  securing  grants  for  their  friends  or  con- 
stituents, or  by  putting  through  financial  jobs  for  which  they 
are  to  receive  some  private  consideration.  If  either  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  on  Appropriations  or  the  House  itself 
suspects  a  job,  the  grant  proposed  may  be  rejected.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  no  one  in  particular  to  scent  out  a  job,  and  to  de- 
feat it  by  public  exposure. 

The  nation  becomes  so  puzzled  by  a  financial  policy  varying 
from  year  to  year,  and  controlled  by  no  responsible  leaders,  as 
to  feel  diminished  interest  in  congressional  discussions  and 
diminished  confidence  in  Congress.' 

The  result  on  the  national  finance  is  unfortunate.  A 
thoughtful  American  publicist  remarks,  "  So  long  as  the  debit 
side  of  the  national  account  is  managed  by  one  set  of  men,  and 
the  credit  side  by  another  set,  both  sets  working  separately 
and  in  secret  without  public  responsibility,  and  without  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  executive  official  who  is  nominally 
responsible ;  so  long  as  these  sets,  being  composed  largely  of 
new  men  every  two  years,  give  no  attention  to  business  except 
when  Congress  is  in  session,  and  thus  spend  in  preparing  plana 
the  whole  time  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  public  discussion  of 
plans  already  matured,  so  that  an  immense  budget  is  rushed 

J  "  The  noteworthy  fact  Ihat  even  the  most  thorough  debates  In  CoDgresa 
fail  to  awaken  any  genuine  or  active  interest  in  the  minds  o[  the  people  has 
had  ita  most  striking  illnstrationa  in  the  oOUrBo  of  our  tiuancial  legislation,  for  - 
thongh  the  dlsi^ussioni)  which  have  taken  place  iu  ContiTesa  upon  flnanclal 
queations  have  heen  so  frequent,  so  protracted,  and  bo  thorough,  engroaaitig  a 
large  part  of  the  time  of  the  House  on  their  every  recurreui'e,  they  seem  In 
almost  every  instance  to  have  niade  acan'ely  any  ImpreNaion  upon  the  public 
mlud.  The  Coinage  Act  of  1ST3,  by  wliicli  silver  was  demonetized,  bad  been 
before  the  country  many  years  ere  It  reached  adoption,  having  been  time  and 
again  considered  by  commilteen  of  ConKresa,  time  and  again  printed  and  di». 
cussed  in  one  shape  or  another,  and  having  linally  gained  acceptance  appar- 
ently by  sheet  persistence  and  Importunity.  Tlie  Resumption  Act  of  I8T5,  too, 
had  had  a  like  career  of  repeated  coiiai derations  by  committees,  repeated 
printings  and  a  full  disci^asion  by  Congress,  anil  yet  when  tlie  Bland  Silver 
BUI  ol  18T8  waa  on  Ita  way  through  the  mills  of  legislation,  some  of  the  most 
prominent  newspapers  of  the  country  declared  with  confidence  tliat  the  Re- 
tnunption  Act  had  heen  passed  Inconsiderately  and  In  baste ;  and  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  previously  complained  that  the  demonetization  scheme 
of  1873  had  been  jmslieil  surrejilitiously  tlirongh  the  conraea  of  Its  passage. 
Congress  having  been  tricked  into  accepting  it,  doing  it  scarcely  knew  what." 
—  Woodrow  Wilson,  (Jongrttninmil  Uovenimenl ,  p.  148.  Tbla  remark,  how- 
cTet,  would  not  apply  to  the  tariff  debates  of  ISOO. 
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through  -without  diacuaaion  in  a  week  or  ten  daya  —  just  so 
long  the  finances  will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  no  matter  by  what 
name  you  call  the  party  in  power.  No  other  nation  on  earth 
attempts  such  a  thing,  or  could  attempt  it  without  soon  coming 
to  grief,  our  salvation  thus  far  consisting  in  an  enormous  in- 
come, with  practically  no  drain  for  military  expenditure." 

It  may  be  replied  to  this  criticism  that  the  enormous  in- 
come, added  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  is  imposed  for  protection 
rather  than  for  revenue,  is  not  only  the  salvation  of  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  present  system,  but  also  the 
cause  of  that  system.  Were  the  tariff  framed  with  a  view  to 
revenue  only,  no  higher  taxes  would  be  imposed  than  the 
public  service  required,  and  a  better  method  of  balancing  the 
public  accounts  would  follow,  Thia  is  true.  The  present 
state  of  things  is  evidently  exceptional.  America  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  whose  difficulty  is  not  to  raise  money  but 
to  spend  it.'  But  it  is  equally  true  that  Congress  is  contract- 
ing lax  habits,  and  ought  to  change  them. 

How  comes  it,  it  all  this  be  true,  that  the  finances  of 
America  are  so  flourishing,  and  in  particular  that  the  public 
debt  has  been  paid  off  with  such  regularity  and  speed  that 
from  $3,000,000,000  (£600,000,000)  in  1865,  it  had  sunk  to 
$1,000,000,000  (£200,000,000)  in  1890?  Does  not  so  brilliant 
a  result  speak  of  a  continuously  wise  and  skilful  management 
of  the  national  revenue  ? 

The  paying  off  of  the  debt  seems  to  be  due  to  the  following 

To  the  prosperity  of  the  country  which,  with  one  interval  of 
trade  depression,  has  for  twenty-five  years  been  developing  its 
amazing  natural  resources  so  fast  as  to  produce  an  amount  of 
wealth  which  is  not  only  greater,  but  probably  more  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  population,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

To  the  spending  habits  of  the  people,  who  allow  themselves 
luxuries  such  as  the  masses  enjoy  in  no  other  country,  and 
therefore  pay  more  than  any  other  people  iu  the  way  of  indirect 

>  For  tventy-eiglit  years  there  liave  bpcn  Burplnsee.  the  smallest  of  S2,344.00O 
in  18T4,  tbe  largest  ot  S143.M.1,000  in  1883.  The  surplus  ror  the  year  ending 
30th  June  1890  was  about  $44,000,000.  The  receipts  from  cuHtoms  alone  were 
greater  by  ahont  848,000,000  in  1890  than  In  188S.  The  total  revenue  of  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1SU2,  was  8429,000,000.  and  the  total  eipendUore  3410,000,000, 
the  receipts  from  customii  duties  having  declined,  and  the  eipeodlture,  espe- 
cially oD  pensions,  havint;  Increased. 
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taxation.  The  fact  that  Federal  revenue  is  raised  by  duties  of 
customs  and  excise  makes  the  people  far  less  sensible  of  the 
prcBBure  of  taxation  than  they  would  be  did  they  pay  directly. 
To  the  absence  of  the  military  and  naval  charges  which  press 
so  heavily  on  European  states. 

To  the  maintenance  of  an  exceedingly  high  tariff  at  the 
instance  of  interested  persons  who  have  obtained  the  public 
ear  and  can  influence  Congress.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
policy  of  Protection,  rather  than  any  deliberate  conviction 
that  the  debt  ought  to  be  paid  off,  that  has  caused  the  continu- 
ance of  a  tariff  whose  huge  and  constant  surpluses  have  enabled 
the  debt  to  be  reduced- 
Europeans,  admiring  and  envying  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  war  debt  has  been  reduced,  have  been  disposed  to  credit  the 
..Americans  with  brilliant  ^ancial  skill.  That,  however,  which 
was  really  admirable  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  people 
was  not  their  judgment  in  selecting  particular  methods  for  rais- 
ing money,  but  their  readiness  to  submit  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  to  unprecedentedly  heavy  taxation.  The 
interests  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  manufacturing  classes  have 
caused  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  then  imposed ;  nature,  by 
giving  the  people  a  spending  power  which  has  rendered  the 
tariff  marvellously  productive,  has  done  the  rest. 

Under  the  system  of  congressional  finance  here  described 
America  wEistes  millions  annually.  But  her  wealth  is  so  great, 
her  revenue  so  elastic,  that  she  is  not  sensible  of  the  loss.  She 
has  the  glorious  privilege  of  youth,  the  privilege  of  committing 
errors  without  suffering  from  their  consequences. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE   RELATIONS    OF   THE   TWO    UOCSES 

The  creation  by  the  Constitution  of  1789  of  two  chambers  in 
the  United  States,  in  place  of  the  one  chamber  which  existed 
under  the  Confederation,  has  been  usually  ascribed  by  Euro- 
]>eans  to  mere  imitation  of  England ;  and  one  learned  writer 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  if  England  had  possessed  three 
chambers,  like  the  States  General  of  France,  or  four,  like  the 
Diet  of  Sweden,  a  crop  of  three-chambered  or  four-chambered 
legislatures  would,  in  obedience  to  the  example  of  happy  and 
successful  England,  have  sprung  up  over  the  world.  There 
were,  however,  better  reasons  than  deference  to  English  prec- 
edents to  justify  the  division  of  Congress  into  two  houses  and 
no  more ;  and  so  many  indubitable  instances  of  such  a  defer- 
ence may  be  quoted  that  there  is  no  need  to  hunt  for  others. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  there  were  two  chambers  in 
all  but  two'  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  the  Convention  of 
1787  had  two  solid  motives  for  fixing  on  this  number,  a  motive 
of  principle  and  theory,  a  motive  of  immediate  expediency. 

The  chief  advantage  of  dividing  a  legislature  into  two 
branches  is  that  the  one  may  check  the  haste  and  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  other.  This  advantage  is  purchased  at  the 
price  of  some  delay,  and  of  the  weakness  which  results  from  a 
splitting  up  of  authority.  If  a  legislature  be  constituted  of 
three  or  more  branches,  the  advantage  is  scarcely  increased,  the 
delay  and  weakness  are  immensely  aggravated.  Two  chambers 
can  l)e  made  to  work  together  in  a  way  almost  impossible  to 
more  than  two.  As  the  proverb  says,  "  Two's  company,  three's 
none."  If  there  be  three  chambers,  two  are  sure  to  intrigue 
and  likely  to  combine  against  the  third.     The  difficulties  of 
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carrying  a  measure  without  sacrificing  its  unity  of  principle,  of 
fixing  responsibility,  of  securing  the  watchful  attention  of  the 
public,  serious  with  two  chambers,  become  enormous  with  three 
or  more. 

To  these  considerations  there  was  added  the  practical  ground 
that  the  division  of  Congress  into  two  houses  supplied  a  means 
of  settling  the  dispute  which  raged  between  the  small  and  the 
large  States.  The  latter  contended  for  a  representation  of  the 
States  in  Congress  proportioned  to  their  respective  populations, 
the  former  for  their  equal  representation  as  sovereign  common- 
wealths. Both  were  satisfied  by  the  plan  which  created  two 
chambers  in  one  of  which  the  former  principle,  in  the  other  of 
which  the  latter  principle  was  recognized.  The  country  re- 
mained a  federation  in  respect  of  the  Senate,  it  became  a  nation 
in  respect  of  the  House:  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  third 
chamber. 

The  respective  characters  of  the  two  bodies  are  wholly  un- 
like those  of  the  so-called  upper  and  lower  chambers  of  Europe. 
In  Europe  there  is  always  a  difference  of  political  complex- 
ion, generally  resting  on  a  difference  in  personal  composition. 
There  the  upper  chamber  represents  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  or  the  men  of  wealth,  or  the  high  officials,  or  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  Court ;  while  the  lower  chamber 
represents  the  multitude.  Between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
there  is  no  such  difference.  Both  equally  represent  the  people, 
the  whole  people,  and  nothing  but  the  people.  The  individual 
members  come  from  the  same  classes  of  the  community ;  and 
though  there  are  more  rich  men  (in  proportion  to  numbers)  in 
the  Senate  than  in  the  House,  the  influence  of  capital  is  not 
markedly  greater.  Both  have  been  formed  by  the  same  social 
influences :  and  the  social  pretensions  of  a  senator  expire  with 
his  term  of  office.  Both  are  possessed  by  the  same  ideas, 
governed  by  the  same  sentiments,  equally  conscious  of  their 
dependence  on  public  opinion.  The  one  has  never  been,  like 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  a  popular  pet,  the  other  never, 
like  the  English  House  of  Lords,  a  popular  bugbear. 

What  is  perhaps  stranger,  the  two  branches  of  Congress  have 
not  exhibited  that  contrast  of  feeling  and  policy  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  different  methods  by  which  they  are 
chosen.     In  the  House  the  large  States  are  predominant :  ten 
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out  of  forty-four  (less  than  one-fourth)  return  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  332  representatives.  In  the  Senate  these  same 
ten  States  have  only  twenty  members  out  of  eighty-eight,  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  In  other  words,  these  ten  States 
are  more  than  sixteen  times  as  powerful  in  the  House  as  they 
are  in  the  Senate.  But  as  the  House  has  never  been  the  organ 
of  the  large  States,  nor  prone  to  act  in  their  interest,  so  neither 
has  the  Senate  been  the  stronghold  of  the  small  States,  for 
American  politics  have  never  turned  upon  an  antagonism  be- 
t\i^een  these  two  sets  of  commonwealths.  Questions  relating 
to  States'  rights  and  the  greater  or  less  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  government  have  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Union.  But  although  small  States  might  be 
supposed  to  be  specially  zealous  for  States'  rights,  the  tendency 
to  uphold  them  has  been  no  stronger  in  the  Senate  than  in  the 
House.  In  one  phase  of  the  slavery  struggle  the  Senate  hap- 
pened to  be  under  the  control  of  the  slaveholders  while  the 
House  was  not;  and  then  of  course  the  Senate  championed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  But  this  attitude  was  purely 
accidental,  and  disappeared  with  its  transitory  cause. 

The  real  differences  between  the  two  bodies  are  due  to  the 
smaller  size  of  the  Senate,  and  the  consequent  greater  facilities 
for  debate,  to  the  somewhat  superior  capacity  of  its  members, 
to  the  habits  which  its  executive  functions  form  in  individual 
senators,  and  have  formed  in  the  whole  body. 

In  Europe,  where  the  question  as  to  the  utility  of  second 
chambers  is  actively  canvassed,  two  objections  are  made  to 
them,  one  that  they  deplete  the  first  or  popular  chamber  of 
able  men,  the  other  that  they  induce  deadlocks  and  consequent 
stoppage  of  the  wheels  of  government.  On  both  arguments 
light  may  be  expected  from  American  experience. 

Although  the  Senate  does  draw  off  from  the  House  many  of 
its  ablest  men,  it  is  not  clear,  paradoxical  as  the  observation 
may  appear,  that  the  House  would  be  much  the  better  for  re- 
taining those  men.  The  faults  of  the  House  are  mainly  due, 
not  to  want  of  talent  among  individuals,  but  to  its  defective 
methods,  and  especially  to  the  absence  of  leadership.  These 
are  faults  which  the  addition  of  twenty  or  thirty  able  men 
would  not  cure.  Some  of  the  eoiiinnttees  would  be  stronger, 
and  so  far  the  work  would  be  better  done.     But  the  House  as 
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a  whole  would  not  (assuming  its  rules  and  usages  to  remain 
what  they  are  now)  be  distinctly  a  greater  power  in  the  coun. 
try.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merits  of  the  Senate  are  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  trains  to  higher  efficiency  the  ability  which 
it  has  drawn  from  the  House,  and  gives  that  ability  a  sphere 
in  which  it  can  develop  with  better  results.  Were  the  Senate 
and  the  House  thrown  into  one,  the  country  would  suffer  more, 
I  think  much  more,  by  losing  the  Senate  than  it  would  gain  by 
improving  the  House,  for  the  united  body  would  have  the  qual- 
ities of  the  House  and  not  those  of  the  Senate. 

Collisions  between  the  two  Houses  are  frequent.  Each  is 
jealous  and  combative.  Each  is  prone  to  alter  the  bills  that 
come  from  the  other;  and  the  Senate  in  particular  knocks 
about  remorselessly  those  favourite  children  of  the  House,  the 
appropriation  bills.  The  fact  that  one  House  has  passed  a  bill 
goes  but  a  little  way  in  inducing  the  other  to  pass  it ;  the  Sen- 
ate would  reject  twenty  House  bills  as  readily  as  one.  Dead- 
locks, however,  disagreements  over  serious  issues  which  stop 
the  machinery  of  administration,  are  not  common.  They  rarely 
cause  excitement  or  alarm  outside  Washington,  because  the 
country,  remembering  previous  instances,  feels  sure  they  will 
be  adjusted,  and  knows  that  either  House  would  yield  were  it 
unmistakably  condemned  by  public  opinion.  The  executive  gov- 
ernment goes  on  undisturbed,  and  the  worst  that  can  happen  is 
the  loss  of  a  bill  which  may  be  passed  four  months  later.  Even 
as  between  the  two  bodies  there  is  no  great  bitterness  in  these 
conflicts,  because  the  causes  of  quarrel  do  not  lie  deep.  Some- 
times it  is  self-esteem  that  is  involved,  the  sensitive  self-esteem 
of  an  assembly.  Sometimes  one  or  other  House  is  playing  for 
a  party  advantage.  That  intensity  which  in  the  similar  con- 
tests of  Europe  arises  from  class  feeling  is  absent,  because  there 
is  no  class  distinction  between  the  two  American  chambers. 
Thus  the  country  seems  to  be  watching  a  fencing  match  rather 
than  a  combat  d  outrance. 

I  dwell  upon  this  substantial  identity  of  character  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  because  it  explains  the  fact,  surprising 
to  a  European,  that  two  perfectly  co-ordinate  authorities,  neither 
of  which  has  any  more  right  than  its  rival  to  claim  to  speak 
for  the  whole  nation,  manage  to  get  along  together.  Their 
quarrels  are  professional  and  personal  rather  than  conflicts  of 
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adverse  principles.  The  two  bodies  are  not  hostile  elements  in 
the  nation,  striving  for  supremacy,  but  servants  of  the  same 
master,  whose  word  of  rebuke  will  quiet  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  also  remembered  that  in  such  countries 
as  England,  Fiunce,  and  Italy,  the  popular  cliamber  stands  in 
very  close  relation  with  the  executive  government,  which  it  has 
virtually  installed  and  wliich  it  supports.  A  conflict  between 
the  two  chambers  in  such  countries  is  therefore  a  conflict  to  which 
the  executive  is  a  party,  involving  issues  which  may  be  of  the 
extremest  urgency ;  and  this  naturally  intensifies  the  struggle. 
For  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  or  the  Senate  in  Italy  to 
resist  a  demand  for  legislation  made  by  the  ministry,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  defence  and  peace  of  the  country,  and 
backed  by  the  representative  House,  is  a  more  serious  matter 
than  almost  any  collision  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  can 
be  in  America.^ 

The  United  States  is  the  only  great  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  two  Houses  are  really  equal  and  co-ordinate.  Such 
a  system  could  hardly  work,  and  therefore  could  not  last,  if  the 
executive  were  the  creature  of  either  or  of  both,  nor  unless  both 
were  in  close  touch  with  the  sovereign  people. 

When  each  chamber  persists  in  its  own  view,  the  regular  pro- 
ceeding is  to  appoint  a  committee  of  conference,  consisting  of 
three  members  of  the  Senate  and  three  of  the  House.  These 
six  meet  in  secret,  and  generally  settle  matters  by  a  compro- 
mise, which  enables  each  side  to  retire  with  honour.  When 
appropriations  are  involved,  a  sum  intermediate  between  the 
smaller  one  which  the  House  proposes  to  grant  and  the  larger 
one  desired  by  the  Senate  is  adopted.  If  no  compromise  can 
be  arranged,  the  conflict  continues  till  one  side  yields  or  it  ends 
by  an  adjournment,  which  of  course  involves  the  failure  of  the 
measure  disagreed  upon.  The  House  at  one  time  tried  to 
coerce  the  Senate  into  submission  by  adding  "  riders,^'  as  they 
are  called,  to  appropriation  bills,  i.e.  annexing  or  "tacking" 
(to  use  the  English  expression)  pieces  of  general  legislation  to 
bills  granting  sums  of  money.     This  puts  the  Senate  in  the 

1  Of  course  a  case  may  be  imagined  in  which  the  President  should  ask  for 
le^slation,  as  Lincoln  did  during  the  war,  and  one  House  of  Congress  should 
grant,  the  other  refuse,  the  Acts  demanded.  But  sucli  cases  are  less  likely  to 
occur  in  America  than  in  Europe  under  the  Cabinet  system. 
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dilemma  of  either  accepting  the  unwelcome  rider,  or  rejecting 
the  whole  bill,  and  thereby 'withholding  from  the  executive  the 
funds  it  needs.  This  happened  in  1855  and  1856.  However, 
the  Senate  stood  firm,  and  the  House  gave  way.  The  device 
had  previously  been  attempted  (in  1849)  by  the  Senate  in  tack- 
ing a  pro-slavery  provision  to  an  appropriation  bill  which  it  was 
returning  to  the  House,  and  it  was  revived  by  both  Houses 
against  President  Andrew  Johnson  in  1867. 

In  a  contest  the  Senate  usually,  though  not  invariably,  gets 
the  better  of  the  House.  It  is  smaller,  and  can  therefore  more 
easily  keep  its  majority  together ;  its  members  are  more  ex- 
perienced ;  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  permanent, 
whereas  the  House  is  a  transient  bodv.  The  Senate  can  hold 
out,  because  if  it  does  not  get  its  way  at  once  against  the 
House,  it  may  do  so  when  a  new  House  comes  up  to  Washing- 
ton. The  House  cannot  afford  to  wait,  because  the  hour  of  its 
own  dissolution  is  at  hand.  Besides,  while  the  House  does  not 
know  the  Senate  from  inside,  the  Senate,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers have  sat  in  the  House,  knows  all  the  "  ins  and  outs  "  of 
its  rival,  can  gauge  its  strength  and  play  upon  its  weakness. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

GENERAL    OBSEBVATIOKS    ON    CONGRESS 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  composition  and  working  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  it  remains  for  me  to  make  some  observa- 
tions which  apply  to  both  Houses,  and  which  may  tend  to  indi- 
cate the  features  that  distinguish  them  from  the  representative 
assemblies  of  the  Old  World.  The  European  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  three  points  which,  in  following  the  details  of  the  last 
few  chapters,  he  may  have  forgotten.  The  first  is  that  Con- 
gress is  not  like  the  Parliaments  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  a  sovereign  assembly,  but  is  subject  to  the  Constitution, 
which  only  the  people  can  change.  The  second  is,  that  it 
neither  appoints  not  dismisses  the  executive  government,  which 
springs  directly  from  popular  election.  The  thir^  is,  that  its 
sphere  of  legislative  action  is  limited  by  the  existence  of  forty- 
four  governments  in  the  several  States,  whose  authority  is  just 
as  well  based  as  its  own,  and  cannot  be  curtailed  by  it. 

I.  The  choice  of  members  of  Congress  is  locally  limited  by 
law  and  by  custom.  Under  the  Constitution  every  represen- 
tative and  every  senator  must  when  elected  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  State  whence  he  is  elected.  Moreover,  State  law  has 
in  many  and  custom  practically  in  all  States,  established  that 
a  representative  must  be  resident  in  the  congressional  district 
which  elects  him.^  The  only  exceptions  to  this  practice  occur 
in  large  cities  where  occasionally  a  man  is  chosen  who  lives  in 
a  different  district  of  the  city  from  that  which  returns  him ; 

1  The  best  legal  authorities  hold  that  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  invalid, 
because  State  law  has  no  power  to  narrow  the  qualifications  for  a  Federal 
representative  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And  Con- 
gress would  probably  so  hold  if  the  question  arose  in  a  case  brought  before  it 
as  to  a  disputed  election.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  point 
has  never  arisen  for  determination. 
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but  such  exceptions  are  rare.^  This  restriction,  inconvenient 
as  it  is  both  to  candidates,  whose  field  of  choice  in  seeking  a 
constituency  it  narrows,  and  to  constituencies,  whom  it  debars 
from  choosing  persons,  however  eminent,  who  do  not  reside  in 
their  midst,  seems  to  Americans  so  obviously  reasonable  that 
few  persons,  even  in  the  best  educated  classes,  will  admit  its 
policy  to  be  disputable.  In  what  are  we  to  seek  the  causes  of 
this  opinion  ? 

First.  In  the  existence  of  States,  originally  separate  politi- 
cal communities,  still  for  many  purposes  independent,  and  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  inhabitant  of  another  State  as  almost  a 
foreigner.  A  New  Yorker,  Pennsylvanians  would  say,  owes 
allegiance  to  New  York  ;  he  cannot  feel  and  think  as  a  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  cannot  therefore  properly  represent 
Pennsylvanian  interests.  This  sentiment  has  spread  by  a  sort 
of  sympathy,  this  reasoning  has  been  applied  by  a  sort  of 
analogy,  to  the  counties,  the  cities,  the  electoral  districts  of 
the  State  itself.  State  feeling  has  fostered  local  feeling ;  the 
locality  deems  no  man  a  fit  representative  who  has  not  by 
residence  in  its  limits,  and  by  making  it  his  political  home, 
the  place  where  he  exercises  his  civic  rights,  become  soaked 
with  its  own  local  sentiment. 

Secondly.  Much  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  proceedings  of 
Congress  relates  to  the  raising  and  spending  of  money. 
Changes  in  the  tariff  may  affect  the  industries  of  a  locality ; 
or  a  locality  may  petition  for  an  appropriation  of  public  funds 
to  some  local  pubjic  work,  the  making  of  a  harbour,  or  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  a  river.  In  both  cases  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  but  an  inhabitant  can  duly  comprehend  the 
needs  or  zealously  advocate  the  demands  of  a  neighbourhood. 

Thii'dly.  Inasmuch  as  no  high  qualities  of  statesmanship 
are  expected  from  a  congressman,  a  district  would  think  it  a 
slur  to  be  told  that  it  ought  to  look  beyond  its  own  borders  for 
a  representative ;  and  as  the  post  is  a  paid  one,  the  people  feel 
that  a  good  thing  ought  to  be  kept  for  one  of  themselves 
rather  than  thrown  away  on  a  stranger.     It  is  by  local  politi- 

1  However,  in  1890  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  fifth  congressional  district 
of  Massachusetts  was  not  a  resident  in  that  district,  and  was  not  thought  to 
have  suffered  seriously  on  that  account.  Sometimes  a  man  moves  into  a  dis- 
trict in  order  to  be  chosen  there. 
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cal  work,  organizing,  canvassing,  and  haranguing,  that  a  party 
is  kept  going :  and  this  work  must  be  rewarded. 

A  perusal  of  the  chapter  of  the  Federalist,  which  argues 
that  one  representative  for  30,000  inhabitants  will  sufficiently 
satisfy  republican  needs,  suggests  another  reflection.  The 
writer  refers  to  some  who  held  a  numerous  representation  to 
be  a  democratic  institution,  because  it  enabled  eveiy  small  dis- 
trict to  make  its  voice  heard  in  the  national  Congress.  Such 
representation  then  existed  in  the  State  legislatures.  Evi- 
dently the  habits  of  the  people  were  formed  by  these  State  legis- 
latures, in  which  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  people  of 
each  township  or  city  sent  one  of  themselves  to  the  assembly 
of  the  State.  When  they  came  to  return  members  to  Con- 
gress, they  followed  the  same  practice.  A  stranger  had  no 
means  of  making  himself  known  to  them  and  would  not  think 
of  offering  himself.  That  the  habits  of  England  are  different 
may  be  due,  so  far  as  the  eighteenth  century  is  concerned,  to 
the  practice  of  borough-mongering,  under  which  candidates 
unconnected  with  the  place  were  sent  down  by  some  influen- 
tial person,  or  bought  the  seat  from  the  corrupt  corporation  or 
the  limited  body  of  freemen.  Thus  the  notion  that  a  stranger 
might  do  well  enough  for  a  borough  grew  up,  while  in  counties 
it  remained,  till  1885,  a  maxim  that  a  candidate  ought  to  own 
land  in  the  county  ^  —  the  old  law  required  a  freehold  qualifi- 
cation somewhere  —  or  ought  to  live  in,  or  ought  at  the  very 
least  (as  I  once  heard  a  candidate,  whose  house  lay  just  out- 
side the  county  for  which  he  was  standing,  allege  on  his  own 
behalf)  to  look  into  the  county  from  his  window  while  shaving 
in  the  morning.*  The  English  practice  might  thus  seem  to 
be  an  exception  due  to  special  causes,  and  the  American  prac- 

^  The  old  law  (9  Anne,  c.  5)  required  all  members  to  possess  a  freehold 
qualification  somewhere.  All  property  qualifications  were  abolished  by 
statute  in  1858. 

3  The  English  habit  of  allowing  a  man  to  stand  for  a  place  with  which  he  is 
personally  unconnected  would  doubtless  be  favoured  by  the  fact  that  many 
ministers  are  necessarily  members  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons.  The  inconven- 
ience of  excluding  a  man  from  the  service  of  the  nation  because  he  could  not 
secure  his  return  in  the  place  of  his  residence  would  be  unendurable.  No  such 
reason  exists  in  America,  because  ministers  cannot  be  members  of  Congress. 
In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  the  practice  resembles  that  of  England,  i.e. 
many  members  sit  for  places  where  they  do  not  reside,  though  a  candidate 
residing  in  the  place  lie  stands  for  has  a  certain  advantage. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  original  English  practice  required  the  member  to 
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tice  that  which  is  natural  to  a  free  country,  where  locaJ  self- 
government  is  fully  developed  and  rooted  in  the  hahits  of  the 
people.  It  is  from  their  local  government  that  the  political 
ideas  of  the  American  people  have  been  formed :  and  they 
have  applied  to  their  State  assemblies  and  their  national 
assembly  the  customs  which  grew  up  in  the  smaller  area.' 

These  are  the  best  explanations  I  can  give  of  a  phenomenon 
which  strikes  Europeans  all  the  more  because  it  exists  among 
a  population  more  unsettled  and  migratory  than  any  in  the 
Old  World.  But  they  leave  me  still  surprised  at  this  strength 
of  local  feeling,  a  feeling  not  less  marked  in  the  new  regions 
of  the  Far  West  than  in  the  venerable  commonwealths  of 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Fierce  as  is  the  light  of  criticism 
which  beats  u[)on  every  part  of  that  system,  this  point  remains 
uncensured,  because  assumed  to  be  part  of  the  order  of  nature. 

So  far  as  the  restriction  to  residents  in  a  State  is  concerned 
it  is  intelligible.  The  senator  was  originally  a  sort  of  am- 
bassador from  his  State.  He  is  chosen  by  the  legislature  or 
collective  authority  of  Ids  State.  He  cannot  well  be  a  citizen 
of  one  State  and  represent  anotlier.  Even  a  representative  in 
the  House  from  one  State  who  lived  in  another  might  be  per- 

be  a  reudent  of  the  county  or  borough  wbicb  returned  him  to  Farllametit, 
This  is  suld  to  be  a  requlremeut  at  comiDon  law  (witness  the  wurds  "  de  coini- 
tatu  tuo"  in  the  writ  for  the  election  addressed  to  the  BberitT)  ;  and  waaex- 
pteaaly  enact«d  by  tho  statute  1  Henry  V.  cap.  1.  But  alnady  in  the  time  ot 
Elizabeth  the  requirement  waa  not  enforced;  and  in  1681  Lord  Chief-Justice 
PeiDberton  ruled  that  "  little  regnrd  was  to  be  had  to  that  ancient  statute  1 
Henry  V,  forasmuch  as  common  practive  hatli  been  ever  since  to  the  con- 
trary," The  statute  was  repealed  by  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  50.  — See  Anson,  Lam 
and  Cuitom  of  the  Conttitutiun,  vol.  1.  p.  83;  Stubbs,  Cmitlil.  Hiel..  vol.  iii. 
p.  421.  Dr.  Stubbs  observes  that  tlie  object  of  requiring  residence  in  early 
times  was  to  secure  "  that  tlie  House  of  Commons  sbould  bu  a  really  represen- 
tative body."  Mr.  Hearn  (Government  of  Enijliind)  suggests  that  the  require- 
ment bad  to  be  dropped  because  it  was  hard  )o  find  country  Kentlemen  (or 
Indeed  burgesses)  possessing  the  legal  knowledge  and  statesman^lp  which  tbe 
constitutional  struggles  of  tbe  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  demanded. 
>  Wben  President  Garfield  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Honse  n(  Represen- 
tatives it  happened  tb»t  his  return  for  the  district  in  which  he  resided  became 
doubtful,  owing  to  the  strength  ot  the  Demoi'ratic  party  there.  One  ot  his 
friends  (to  whom  I  owe  the  niiecilote),  anxious  to  make  sure  that  be  sbould 
somehow  be  returned  to  the  House,  went  into  the  adjoining  district  to  sound 
tbe  Republican  voters  there  as  to  the  propriety  ot  running  Mr.  Gnrliold  for 
tlieir  constituency.  They  laughed  at  the  notion,  "  Why,  be  don't  live  In  our 
deestrict."  I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  wblcb  a  member  ot  Congress  having 
after  his  election  gone  lo  live  In  a  neighbiiuring  district,  was  tbercupou  com- 
pelled by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  resign  his  seat. 
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plexed  by  a  divided  allegiance,  though  there  are  groups  of 
States,  such  as  those  of  the  north-west,  whose  great  industrial 
interests  are  substantially  the  same.  But  what  reason  can 
there  be  for  preventing  a  man  resident  in  one  part  of  a  State 
from  representing  another  part,  a  Philadelphian,  for  instance, 
from  being  returned  for  Pittsburg,  or  a  Bostonian  for  Lenox 
in  the  west  of  Massachusetts  ?  In  Europe  it  is  not  found  that 
a  member  is  less  active  or  successful  in  urging  the  local 
interests  of  his  constituency  because  he  does  not  live  there. 
He  is  often  more  successful,  because  more  personally  influen- 
tial or  persuasive  than  any  resident  whom  the  constituency 
could  supply ;  and  in  case  of  a  conflict  of  interests  he  always 
feels  his  efforts  to  be  owing  first  to  his  constituents,  and  not 
to  the  place  in  which  he  happens  to  reside. 

The  mischief  is  twofold.  Inferior  men  are  returned,  be- 
cause there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  which  do  not  grow 
statesmen,  where  nobody,  or  at  any  rate  nobody  desiring  to 
enter  Congress,  is  to  be  found  above  a  moderate  level  of  polit- 
ical capacity.  And  men  of  marked  ability  and  zeal  are  pre- 
vented from  forcing  their  way  in.  Such  men  are  produced 
chiefly  in  the  great  cities  of  the  older  States.  There  is  not 
room  enough  there  for  nearly  all  of  them,  but  no  other  doors 
to  Congress  are  open.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, could  furnish  six  or  eight  times  as  many  good  mem- 
bers as  there  are  seats  in  these  cities.  As  such  men  cannot 
enter  from  their  place  of  residence,  they  do  not  enter  at  all, 
and  the  nation  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  services. 
Careers  are  moreover  interrupted.  A  promising  politician 
may  lose  his  seat  in  his  own  district  through  some  fluctuation 
of  opinion,  or  perhaps  because  he  has  offended  the  local  wire- 
pullers by  too  much  independence.  Since  he  cannot  find  a  seat 
elsewhere  he  is  stranded ;  his  political  life  is  closed,  while  other 
young  men  inclined  to  independence  take  warning  from  his  fate. 
Changes  in  the  State  laws  would  not  remove  the  evil,  for  the 
liabit  of  choosing  none  but  local  men  is  rooted  so  deeply  that  it 
would  probably  long  survive  the  abolition  of  a  restrictive  law, 
and  it  is  just  as  strong  in  States  where  no  such  law  exists.^ 

^  In  Maryland,  a  State  almost  divided  into  two  parts  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  it 
is  tlie  invariable  practice  that  one  of  the  two  senators  should  be  chosen  from 
the  residents  east  of  the  bay,  the  other  from  those  of  the  western  shore. 
VOL.  I  O 
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carrying  a  measure  without  sacrificing  its  unity  of  principle,  of 
fixing  responsibility,  of  securing  the  watchful  attention  of  the 
public,  serious  with  two  chambers,  become  enormous  with  three 
or  more. 

To  these  considerations  there  was  added  the  practical  ground 
that  the  division  of  Congress  into  two  houses  supplied  a  means 
of  settling  the  dispute  which  raged  between  the  small  and  the 
large  States.  The  latter  contended  for  a  representation  of  the 
States  in  Congress  proportioned  to  their  respective  populations, 
the  former  for  their  equal  representation  as  sovereign  common- 
wealths. Both  were  satisfied  by  the  plan  which  created  two 
chambers  in  one  of  which  the  former  principle,  in  the  other  of 
which  the  latter  principle  was  recognized.  The  country  re- 
mained a  federation  in  respect  of  tlie  Senate,  it  became  a  nation 
in  respect  of  the  House:  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  third 
chamber. 

The  respective  characters  of  the  two  bodies  are  wholly  un- 
like those  of  the  so-called  upper  and  lower  chambers  of  Europe. 
In  Europe  there  is  always  a  difference  of  political  complex- 
ion, generally  resting  on  a  difference  in  personal  composition. 
There  the  upper  chamber  represents  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  or  the  men  of  wealth,  or  the  high  officials,  or  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  Court ;  while  the  lower  chamber 
represents  the  multitude.  Between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
there  is  no  such  difference.  Both  equally  represent  the  people, 
the  whole  people,  and  nothing  but  the  people.  The  individual 
members  come  from  the  same  classes  of  the  community ;  and 
though  there  are  more  rich  men  (in  proportion  to  numbers)  in 
the  Senate  than  in  the  House,  the  influence  of  capital  is  not 
markedly  greater.  Both  have  been  formed  by  the  same  social 
influences :  and  the  social  pretensions  of  a  senator  expire  with 
his  term  of  office.  Both  are  possessed  by  the  same  ideas, 
governed  by  the  same  sentiments,  equally  conscious  of  their 
dependence  on  public  opinion.  The  one  has  never  been,  like 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  a  popular  pet,  the  other  never, 
like  the  English  House  of  Lords,  a  popular  bugbear. 

What  is  perhaps  stranger,  the  two  branches  of  Congress  have 
not  exhibited  that  contrast  of  feeling  and  policy  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  different  methods  by  which  they  are 
chosen.     In  the  House  the  large  States  are  predominant :  ten 
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out  of  forty-four  (less  than  one-fourth)  return  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  332  representatives.  In  the  Senate  these  same 
ten  States  have  only  twenty  members  out  of  eighty-eight,  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  In  other  words,  these  ten  States 
are  more  than  sixteen  times  as  powerful  in  the  House  as  they 
are  in  the  Senate.  But  as  the  House  has  never  been  the  organ 
of  the  large  States,  nor  prone  to  act  in  their  interest,  so  neither 
has  the  Senate  been  the  stronghold  of  the  small  States,  for 
American  politics  have  never  turned  upon  an  antagonism  be- 
t\Veen  these  two  sets  of  commonwealths.  Questions  relating 
to  States'  rights  and  the  greater  or  less  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  government  have  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Union.  But  although  small  States  might  be 
supposed  to  be  specially  zealous  for  States'  rights,  the  tendency 
to  uphold  them  has  been  no  stronger  in  the  Senate  than  in  the 
House.  In  one  phase  of  the  slavery  struggle  the  Senate  hap- 
pened to  be  under  tlie  control  of  the  slaveholders  while  the 
House  was  not;  and  then  of  course  the  Senate  championed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  But  this  attitude  was  purely 
accidental,  and  disappeared  with  its  transitory  cause. 

The  real  differences  between  the  two  bodies  are  due  to  the 
smaller  size  of  the  Senate,  and  the  consequent  greater  facilities 
for  debate,  to  the  somewhat  superior  capacity  of  its  members, 
to  the  habits  which  its  executive  functions  form  in  individual 
senators,  and  have  formed  in  the  whole  body. 

In  Europe,  where  the  question  as  to  the  utility  of  second 
chambers  is  actively  canvassed,  two  objections  are  made  to 
them,  one  that  they  deplete  the  first  or  popular  chamber  of 
able  men,  the  other  that  they  induce  deadlocks  and  consequent 
stoppage  of  the  wheels  of  government.  On  both  arguments 
light  may  be  expected  from  American  experience. 

Although  the  Senate  does  draw  off  from  the  House  many  of 
its  ablest  men,  it  is  not  clear,  paradoxical  as  the  observation 
may  appear,  that  the  House  would  be  much  the  better  for  re- 
taining those  men.  The  faults  of  the  House  are  mainly  due, 
not  to  want  of  talent  among  individuals,  but  to  its  defective 
methods,  and  especially  to  the  absence  of  leadership.  These 
are  faults  which  the  addition  of  twenty  or  thirty  able  men 
would  not  cure.  Some  of  the  coinniittees  would  be  stronger, 
and  so  far  the  work  would  be  better  done.     But  the  House  as 
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the  seat,  and  make  more  or  less  open  bargains  between  them- 
selves as  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  enjoy  it.  So  far 
from  its  being  a  reason  for  re-electing  a  man  that  he  has  been 
a  member  already,  it  is  a  reason  for  passing  him  by,  and  giving 
somebody  else  a  turn.  Rotation  in  office,  dear  to  the  Demo- 
crats of  Jefferson's  school  a  century  ago,  still  charms  the  less 
educated,  who  see  in  it  a  recognition  of  equality,  and  have  no 
sense  of  the  value  of  special  knowledge  or  training.  They 
like  it  for  the  same  reason  that  the  democrats  of  Athens  liked 
the  choice  of  magistrates  by  lot.  It  is  a  recognition  and  appli- 
cation of  equality.  An  ambitious  congressman  is  therefore 
forced  to  think  day  and  night  of  his  re-nomination,  and  to 
secure  it  not  only  by  procuring,  if  he  can,  grants  from  the 
Federal  treasury  for  local  purposes,  and  places  for  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  local  wire-pullers  who  control  the  nomi- 
nating conventions,  but  also  by  sedulously  "nursing"  the 
constituency  during  the  vacations.  No  habit  could  more  effect- 
ually discourage  noble  ambition  or  check  the  growth  of  a  class 
of  accomplished  statesmen.  There  are  few  walks  of  life  in 
which  experience  counts  for  more  than  it  does  in  parliamentary 
politics.  It  is  an  education  in  itself,  an  education  in  which 
the  quick-witted  western  American  would  make  rapid  progress 
were  he  suffered  to  remain  long  enough  at  Washington.  At 
present  he  is  not  suffered,  for  nearly  one  half  of  each  successive 
house  consists  of  new  men,  while  the  old  members  are  too  much 
harassed  by  the  trouble  of  procuring  their  re-election  to  have 
time  or  motive  for  the  serious  study  of  political  problems. 
This  is  what  comes  of  the  doctrine  that  a  member  ought  to  be 
absolutely  dependent  on  his  constituents,  and  of  the  notion 
that  politics  is  neither  a  science,  nor  an  art,  nor  even  an  occu- 
pation, like  farming  or  store-keeping,  in  which  one  learns  by 
experience,  but  a  thing  that  comes  by  nature,  and  for  which  one 
man  of  common  sense  is  as  fit  as  another. 

IV.  The  last-mentioned  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  short 
duration  of  a  Congress.  Short  as  it  seems,  the  two  years'  term 
was  warmly  opposed,  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  as 
being  too  long.^     The   constitutions   of    the   several   States, 

1  In  the  Massachusetts  Ck>nveTition  of  1788,  when  this  question  was  being  dis- 
cussed, "  General  Thomson  then  broke  out  into  the  following  pathetic  apos- 
trophe, *  O  my  country,  never  give  up  your  annual  elections :  young  men,  never 
've  up  your  jewel.*  He  apologized  for  his  zeal." — Elliot's  Debates,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
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framed  when  they  shook  off  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Crown,  all  fixed  one  year,  except  the  ultra-democratic  Connect- 
icut and  Rhode  Island,  where  under  the  colonial  charters  a 
legislature  met  every  six  months,  and  South  Carolina,  which 
had  fixed  two  years.  So  essential  to  republicanism  was  this 
principle  deemed,  that  the  maxim  "where  annual  elections 
end  tyranny  begins  ^'  had  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  the 
authors  of  the  Federalist  were  obliged  to  argue  that  the  limited 
authority  of  Congress,  watched  by  the  executive  on  one  side, 
and  the  State  legislatures  on  the  other,  would  prevent  so  long 
a  period  as  two  years  from  proving  dangerous  to  liberty,  while 
it  was  needed  in  order  to  enable  the  members  to  master  the  laws 
and  understand  the  conditions  of  different  parts  of  the  Union. 
At  present  the  two  years'  term  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  furnishes  a  proper  check  on  the  President  by  inter- 
posing an  election  in  the  middle  of  his  term.  One  is  also  told 
that  these  frequent  elections  are  necessary  to  keep  up  popular 
interest  in  current  politics,  nor  do  some  fail  to  hint  that  the 
temptations  to  jobbing  would  overcome  the  virtue  of  members 
who  had  a  longer  term  before  them.  Where  American  opinion 
is  unanimous,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  a  stranger  to 
dissent.  Yet  the  remark  may  be  permitted  that  the  dangers 
originally  feared  have  proved  chimerical.  There  is  no  country 
whose  representatives  are  more  dependent  on  popular  opinion, 
more  ready  to  trim  their  sails  to  the  least  breath  of  it.  The 
public  acts,  the  votes,  and  speeches  of  a  member  from  Oregon 
or  Texas  can  be  more  closely  watched  by  his  constituents  than 
those  of  a  Virginian  member  could  be  watched  in  1789.^  And 
as  the  frequency  of  elections  involves  inexperienced  members, 
the  efficiency  of  Congress  suffers. 

V.  The  numbers  of  the  two  American  houses  seem  small  to  a 
European  when  compared  on  the  one  hand  with  the  population 
of  the  country,  on  the  other  with  the  practice  of  European 
states.  The  Senate  has  88  members  against  the  British  House 
of  Lords  with  about  550,  and  the  French  Senate  with  300. 
The  House  has  (election  of  1892)  356  against  the  British 
House  of  Commons  with  670,  and  the  French  and  Italian 
Chambers  with  584  and  508  respectively. 

1  Of  course  his  conduct  in  committee  is  rarely  known,  bat  I  doabt  whether 
the  shortness  of  the  term  makes  him  more  scrupuloiui. 
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The  Americans,  however,  doubt  whether  both  their  Houses 
have  not  already  become  too  large.  They  began  with  26  in 
the  Senate,  65  in  the  House,  numbers  then  censured  as  too 
small,  but  which  worked  well,  and  gave  less  encouragement  to 
idle  talk  and  vain  display  than  the  crowded  halls  of  to-day. 
The  inclination  of  wise  men  is  to  stop  further  increase  when 
the  number  of  400  has  been  reached,  for  they  perceive  that  the 
House  already  suffers  from  disorganization,  and  fear  that  a 
much  larger  one  would  prove  unmanageable.^ 

VI.  American  congressmen  are  more  assiduous  in  their 
attendance  than  the  members  of  most  European  legislatures. 
The  g^eat  majority  not  only  remain  steadily  at  Washington 
through  the  session,  but  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  Capitol, 
often  in  their  Chamber  itself,  while  a  sitting  lasts.  There  is 
therefore  comparatively  little  trouble  in  making  the  quorum 
of  one  half,*  except  when  the  minority  endeavours  to  prevent 

1  There  is  force  in  the  foUowing  observations  which  I  copy  from  the  54th  and 
57th  numbers  of  the  Federalist :  —  '*  A  certain  number  at  least  seems  necessary 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  free  consultation  and  discussion,  and  to  guard  against 
too  easy  a  combination  for  improper  purposes;  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  num- 
ber ought  to  be  kept  within  a  certain  limit  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and 
intemperance  of  a  multitude.  In  all  very  numerous  assemblies,  of  whatever 
characters  composed,  passion  never  fails  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  reason.  Had 
every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates,  every  Athenian  assembly  would  still 
have  been  a  mob.  ...  In  all  legislative  assemblies,  the  greater  the  number 
comprising  them  may  be,  the  fewer  will  be  the  men  who  will  in  fact  direct  their 
proceedings.  The  larger  the  number,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of 
members  of  limited  information  and  of  weak  capacities.  Now  it  is  precisely 
on  characters  of  this  description  that  the  eloquence  and  address  of  the  few  are 
known  to  act  with  all  their  force.  In  the  ancient  republics  where  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  person,  a  single  orator,  or  an  artful  statesman, 
was  generally  seen  to  rule  with  as  complete  a  sway  as  if  a  sceptre  had  been 
placed  in  his  single  hand.  On  the  same  principle  the  more  multitudinous  a 
representative  assembly  may  be  rendered,  the  more  it  will  partake  of  the  in- 
firmities incident  to  collective  meetings  of  the  people.  Ignorance  will  be  the 
dupe  of  cunning,  and  passion  the  slave  of  sophistry  and  declamation.  The 
people  can  never  err  more  than  in  supposing  that  by  multiplying  their  repre- 
sentatives beyond  a  certain  limit  they  strengthen  the  barrier  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  few.  Experience  will  for  ever  admonish  them  that,  on  the 
contrary,  after  securing  a  certain  number  for  the  purposes  of  safety  ^  of  local 
information^  and  of  diffusinf/  S]/mpathy  with  the  whole  society,  they  will 
counteract  their  own  views  by  every  addition  to  their  representatives." 

It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Commons  with  670  members  has  not  been  found 
unmanageable.  The  number  present,  however,  rarely  exceeds  450 ;  and  there 
is  sitting  accommodation  on  the  floor  for  only  360. 

*  Though  sometimes  the  sergeant-at-arms  is  sent  round  Washington  with  a 

rriage  to  fetch  members  down  from  their  residences  to  the  Capitol. 
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its  being  made,  whereas  in  England  the  House  of  Lords,  whose 
quorum  is  three,  has  seldom  thirty  peers  present,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  often  finds  a  difficulty,  especially  during  the  din- 
ner hour,  in  securing  its  modest  quorum  of  forty. ^  This  require- 
ment of  a  high  quorum,  which  is  prescribed  in  the  Constitution, 
has  doubtless  helped  to  secure  a  good  attendance.  Other  causes 
are  the  distance  from  Washington  of  the  residences  of  most 
members,  so  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  the  journey 
home  for  a  short  sojourn,  and  the  fact  that  very  few  attempt 
to  carry  on  any  regular  business  or  profession  while  the  session 
lasts.  Those  who  are  lawyers,  or  merchants,  or  manufacturers, 
leave  their  work  to  partners;  but  many  are  politicians  and 
nothing  else.  In  Washington,  a  city  without  commerce  or 
manufactures,  political  or  semi-political  intrigue  is  the  only 
gainful  occupation  possible;  for  the  Supreme  Court  practice 
employs  only  a  few  leading  barristers.  The  more  democratic 
a  country  is,  so  much  the  more  regular  is  the  attendance,  so 
much  closer  the  attention  to  the  requests  of  constituents  which 
a  member  is  expected  to  render.*  Apart  from  that  painful 
duty  of  finding  places  for  constituents  which  consumes  so 
much  of  a  congressman's  time,  his  duties  are  not  heavier 
than  those  of  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament  who  de- 
sires to  keep  abreast  of  current  questions.  The  sittings  are 
neither  so  long  nor  so  late  as  those  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  questions  that  come  up  not  so  multifarious,  the  blue  books 
to  be  read  less  numerous,  the  correspondence  (except  about 
places)  less  troublesome.  The  position  of  senator  is  more 
onerous  than  that  of  a  member  of  the  House,  not  only  because 
his  whole  State,  and  not  merely  a  district,  has  a  direct  claim 
upon  him,  but  also  because,  as  one  of  a  smaller  body,  he  incurs 
a  larger  individual  responsibility,  and  sits  upon  two  or  more 
committees  instead  of  on  one  only. 

VII.  The  want  of  opportunities  for  distinction  in  Congress  is 
one  of  the  causes  which  make  a  political  career  unattractive  to 

^  Oliver  Crom well's  House  of  360  members,  including  30  from  Scotland  and 
30  from  Ireland,  had  a  quorum  of  60. 

3  Before  the  lieform  Bill  of  1832  there  were  rarely  more  than  200  memben 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  usually  sat  for  two  or  three  hoan 
only  in  each  day.  One  of  the  members  for  Hampshire,  about  1820,  sat  for 
thirteen  years,  being  in  perfect  health,  and  was  only  thrice  in  the  HouM.  Nor 
was  this  deemed  a  very  singular  case. 
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most  Americans.^  It  takes  a  new  member  at  least  a  session  to 
learn  the  procedure  of  the  House.  Full  dress  debates  are  rare, 
newspaper  reports  of  speeches  delivered  are  curt  and  little  read. 
The  most  serious  work  is  done  in  committees ;  it  is  not  known 
to  the  world,  and  much  of  it  results  in  nothing,  because  many 
bills  which  a  committee  has  considered  are  perhaps  never  even 
voted  on  by  the  House.  A  place  on  a  good  House  committee 
is  to  be  obtained  by  favour,-  and  a  high-spirited  man  may  shrink 
from  applying  for  it  to  the  Speaker.  Ability,  tact,  and  industry 
make  their  way  in  the  long  run  in  Congress,  as  they  do  every- 
where else.  But  in  Congress  there  is,  for  most  men,  no  long 
run.  Only  very  strong  local  influence,  or  some  remarkable 
party  service  rendered,  will  enable  a  member  to  keep  his  seat 
through  two  or  three  successive  congresses.  Nowhere  therefore 
does  the  zeal  of  a  yoimg  politician  sooner  wax  cold  than  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfruitful  toil,  the  toil  of  turning 
a  crank  which  does  nothing  but  register  its  own  turnings,  or  of 
writing  contributions  which  an  editor  steadily  rejects,  is  of  all 
things  the  most  disheartening.  It  is  more  disheartening  than 
the  non-requital  of  merit;  for  that  at  least  spares  the  self- 
respect  of  the  sufferer.  Now  toil  for  the  public  is  usually 
imfruitful  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  indeed  in  all 
Houses.  But  toil  for  the  pecimiary  interests  of  one's  constitu- 
ents and  friends  is  fruitful,  for  it  obliges  people,  it  wins  the 
reputation  of  energy  and  smartness,  it  has  the  promise  not  only 
of  a  re-nomination,  but  of  that  possible  seat  in  the  Senate  which 
is  the  highest  ambition  of  the  congressman.  Power,  fame,  per- 
haps even  riches,  sit  upon  that  pinnacle.  But  the  thin  spun 
life  is  usually  slit  before  the  fair  guerdon  has  been  foimd.  Few 
young  men  of  high  gifts  and  fine  tastes  look  forward  to  enter- 
ing public  life,  for  the  probable  disappointments  and  vexations 
of  a  life  in  Congress  so  far  outweigh  its  attractions  that  nothing 
but  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty  suffices  to  draw  such  men 
into  it.  Law,  education,  literature,  the  higher  walks  of  com- 
merce, finance,  or  railway  work,  offer  a  better  prospect  of  use- 
fulness, enjoyment,  or  distinction. 

Inside  Washington,  the  representative  is  dwarfed  by  the 
senator  and  the  Federal  judges.     Outside  Washington  he  enjoys 

^  See  also  Chapter  LVIII.  post. 
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no  great  social  consideration,^  especially  in  the  Northern  States, 
for  in  the  South  his  position  retains  some  of  its  old  credit. 
His  opinion  is  not  quoted  with  respect.  He  seems  to  move 
about  under  a  prima  facie  suspicion  of  being  a  jobber,  and  to 
feel  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  him  to  show  that  the  cur- 
rent jests  on  this  topic  do  not  apply  to  him.  Rich  men  there- 
fore do  not  seek,  as  in  England,  to  enter  the  legislature  in  order 
that  they  may  enter  society.  They  will  get  no  entr4e  which 
they  could  not  have  seciu'ed  otherwise.  Nor  is  there  any 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those  social  influences  which  tell 
upon  members,  and  still  more  upon  members'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, in  European  legislatures.  It  may  of  course  be  worth  while 
to  "  capture  "  a  particular  senator,  and  for  that  purpose  to  begin 
by  capturing  his  wife.  But  the  salon  plays  no  conspicuous  part 
in  American  public  life. 

The  country  does  not  go  to  Congress  to  look  for  its  presiden- 
tial candidates  as  England  looks  to  Parliament  for  its  prime 
ministers.  The  opportunities  by  which  a  man  can  win  distinc- 
tion there  are  few.  He  does  not  make  himself  familiar  to  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the  people.  Congress,  in  short,  is  not  a  focus  of 
political  life  as  are  the  legislatures  of  France,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land. Though  it  has  become  more  powerful  against  the  several 
States  than  it  was  formerly,  though  it  has  extended  its  arms  in 
every  direction,  and  encroached  upon  the  executive,  it  has  not 
become  more  interesting  to  the  people,  nor  strengthened  its 
hold  on  their  respect  and  affection. 

VIII.  Neither  in  the  Senate  nor  in  the  House  are  there  any 
recognized  leaders.  There  is  no  ministry,  no  ex-ministry  lead- 
ing an  opposition,  no  chieftains  at  the  head  of  definite  groups 
who  follow  their  lead,  as  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  in  the 
British  Parliament  followed  Mr.  Parnell,  and  a  large  section 
in  the  French  and  German  chambers  followed  M.  Clemenceau 
and  Dr.  Windthorst.  Hence  there  exists  no  regularly  working 
agency  for  securing  either  that  members  shall  be  apprised  of 

1  A  few  years  ago  an  eminent  Englishman,  visiting  one  of  the  coUeges  for 
women  in  New  England,  and  wishing  to  know  something  of  the  social  stand- 
ing of  the  students,  remarked,  "  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  many  young  ladies 
here  belonging  to  the  best  families,  daughters  of  members  of  Congress  and  so 
forth?"  The  question  excited  so  much  amusement  that  it  was  repeated  to 
me  months  afterwards  not  only  as  an  instance  of  English  ignorance  bat  M  a 
merry  jest. 
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the  divisions  to  be  expected,  or  that  they  shall  vote  in  those 
divisions  in  a  particular  way. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment this  seems  incomprehensible.  How,  he  asks,  can  business 
go  on  at  all,  how  can  each  party  make  itself  felt  as  a  party 
with  neither  leader  nor  Whips  ? 

I  have  mentioned  the  Whips.  Let  me  say  a  word  on  this 
vital,  yet  even  in  England  little  appreciated,  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  constitutional  government.  Each  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has,  besides  its  leaders,  a  member  of  the 
House  nominated  by  the  chief  leader  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
called  the  whipper-in,  or,  for  shortness,  the  whip.  The  whip's 
duties  are  (1)  to  inform  every  member  belonging  to  the  party 
when  an  important  division  may  be  expected,  and  if  he  sees 
the  member  in  or  about  the  House,  to  keep  him  there  until  the 
division  is  called ;  (2)  to  direct  the  members  of  his  own  party 
how  to  vote ;  (3)  to  obtain  pairs  for  them  if  they  cannot  be 
present  to  vote ;  (4)  to  "  tell,"  i.e.  count  the  members  in  every 
party  division;  (5)  to  "keep  touch"  of  opinion  within  the 
party,  and  convey  to  the  leader  a  faithful  impression  of  that 
opinion,  from  which  the  latter  can  judge  how  far  he  may  count 
on  the  support  of  his  whole  party  in  any  course  he  proposes  to 
take.  A  member  in  doubt  how  he  shall  vote  on  a  question 
with  regard  to  which  he  has  no  opinion  of  his  own,  goes  to  the 
whip  for  counsel.  A  member  who  without  grave  cause  stays 
away  unpaired  from  an  important  division  to  which  the  whip 
has  duly  summoned  him  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  only  less 
flagrant  than  that  of  voting  against  his  party.  A  ministerial 
whip  is  further  bound  to  "  keep  a  house,"  i.e.  to  secure  that 
when  government  business  is  being  considered  there  shall  al- 
ways be  a  quorum  of  members  present,  and  of  course  also  to 
keep  a  majority,  i.e.  to  have  within  reach  a  number  of  support- 
ers sufficient  to  give  the  ministry  a  majority  on  any  minis- 
terial division.^    Without  the  constant  presence  and  activity 

1  That  which  was  at  one  time  the  chief  function  of  the  ministerial  whip,  viz. 
to  pay  members  for  the  votes  they  gave  in  support  of  the  government,  has 
been  extinct  for  about  a  century.  He  is  still,  however,  the  recognized  organ 
for  handling  questions  of  political  patronage,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  People  who  want  places  for  their 
friends,  or  titles  for  themselves,  still  address  their  requests  to  him,  which  he 
communicates  to  the  prime  minister  with  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  appU- 
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of  the  ministerial  whip  the  wheels  of  government  could  not  go 
on  for  a  day,  because  the  ministry  would  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  casual  defeats  which  would  destroy  their  credit  and 
might  involve  their  resignation.  Similarly  the  Opposition,  and 
any  third  or  fourth  party,  find  it  necessary  to  have  their  whip 
or  whips,  because  it  is  only  thus  that  they  can  act  as  a  party, 
guide  their  supporters,  and  bring  their  full  strength  to  bear  on 
a  division.  Hence  when  a  new  party  is  formed,  its  first  act, 
that  by  which  it  realizes  and  proclaims  its  existence,  is  to  name 
whips,  to  whom  its  adherents  may  go  for  counsel,  and  who 
may  in  turn  receive  their  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  strategy 
for  the  party  to  adopt.  ^  So  essential  are  these  officers  to  the 
discipline  of  English  parliamentary  armies  that  an  English 
politician's  first  question  when  he  sees  Congress  is,  "Where 
are  the  whips  ?  "  his  next,  "  How  in  the  world  do  you  get  on 
without  them  ?  " 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  threefold.  Whips  are  not  so 
necessary  at  Washington  as  at  Westminster.  A  sort  of  sub- 
stitute for  them  has  been  devised.  Congress  does  to  some  ex- 
tent suffer  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  substituted  device. 

A  division  in  Congress  has  not  the  importance  it  has  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  it  may  throw  out  the  ministry. 
In  Congress  it  never  does  more  than  affirm  or  negative  some 
particular  bill  or  resolution.  Even  a  division  in  the  Senate 
which  involves  the  rejection  of  a  treaty  or  of  an  appointment 
to  some  great  office,  does  not  disturb  the  tenure  of  the  execu- 
tive. Hence  it  is  not  essential  to  the  majority  that  its  full 
strength  should  be  always  at  hand,  nor  has  a  minority  party 
any  great  prize  set  before  it  as  the  result  of  a  successful  vote. 

Questions,  however,  arise  in  which  some  large  party  interest 
is  involved.  There  may  be  a  bill  by  which  the  party  means  to 
carry  out  its  main  views  of  policy  or  perhaps  to  curry  favour 
with  the  people,  or  a  resolution  whereby  it  hopes  to  damage  a 

cant's  party  services  justify  the  request.  Nowadays  this  patronage  has  no 
jjreat  politic'al  importance. 

1  Even  parties  formed  with  a  view  to  particular,  and  probably  transitory 
issues,  such  as  that  of  the  English  Anti-Home-Rule  Liberals  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  members  as  whips,  because  they  could 
not  otherwise  act  with  that  effect  which  only  habitual  concert  gives.  Each 
party  has  its  whips  in  the  House  of  Lords  also,  but  as  divisions  there  have  lew 
political  significance  their  functions  are  less  important. 
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hostile  executive.  In  such  cases  it  is  important  to  bring  up 
every  vote.  Accordingly  at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress  a 
caucus  committee  is  elected  by  the  majority,  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  committee  (to  whom, 
in  the  case  of  a  party  bill  supported  by  the  majority,  there  is 
added  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  that  bill  has 
been  referred,  necessarily  a  member  of  the  majority)  to  act  as 
whips,  I.e.  to  give  notice  of  important  divisions  by  sending  out  a 
"call"  to  members  of  the  party,  and  to  take  all  requisite  steps 
to  have  a  quorum  and  a  majority  present  to  push  through  the 
bill  or  resolution  to  which  the  party  stands  committed.  Muta- 
tis mutandis  (for  of  course  it  is  seldom  an  object  with  the 
minority  to  secure  a  quorum),  the  minority  take  the  same  course 
to  bring  up  their  men  on  important  divisions.  In  cases  of 
gravity  or  doubt,  where  it  is  thought  prudent  to  consult  or  to 
restimulate  the  party,  the  caucus  committee  convokes  a  caucus, 
I.e.  a  meeting  of  the  whole  party,  at  which  the  attitude  to  be 
assumed  by  the  party  is  debated  with  closed  doors,  and  a  vote 
taken  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted.^  By  this  vote  every 
member  of  the  party  is  deemed  bound,  just  as  he  would  be  in 
England  by  the  request  of  the  leader  conveyed  through  the 
whip.  Disobedience  cannot  be  punished  in  Congress  itself, 
except  of  course  by  social  penalties ;  but  it  endangers  the  seat 
of  the  too  independent  member,  for  the  party  managers  at 
Washington  will  communicate  with  the  party  managers  in  his 
district,  and  the  latter  will  probably  refuse  to  re-nominate  him 
at  the  next  election.  The  most  important  caucus  of  a  Con- 
gress is  that  held  at  the  opening  to  select  the  party  candidate 
for  the  speakership,  selection  by  the  majority  being  of  course 
equivalent  to  election.  As  the  views  and  tendencies  of  the 
Speaker  determine  the  composition  of  the  committees,  and 
thereby  the  course  of  legislation,  his  selection  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance,  and  is  preceded  by  weeks  of  intrigue  and 
canvassing. 

^  An  experienced  senator  told  me  that  the  Senate  caucus  of  his  party  used 
to  meet  on  an  average  twice  a  month,  the  House  caucus  less  frequently.  A 
leading  member  of  the  House  said  that  a  *'  call  "  would  be  sent  out,  on  an  aver- 
age, for  about  six  measures  in  a  session,  i.e.  from  ten  to  twenty  times  alto- 
gether, according  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  measures  of  the  majority. 
Sometimes  a  "  call  **  of  the  majority  is  signed  by  the  Speaker.  General  meet- 
ings of  a  party  in  Parliament  are  much  less  common  in  England. 
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The  process  of  "  going  into  caucus  "  is  the  regular  American 
substitute  for  recognized  leadership,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
seeming  more  consistent  with  democratic  equality,  because 
every  member  of  the  party  has  in  theory  equal  weight  in  the 
party  meeting.  It  is  used  whenever  a  line  of  policy  has  to  be 
settled,  or  the  whole  party  to  be  rallied  for  a  particular  party 
division.  But  of  course  it  cannot  be  employed  every  day  or 
for  every  bill.  Hence  when  no  party  meeting  has  issued  its 
orders,  a  member  is  comparatively  free  to  vote  as  he  pleases, 
or  rather  as  he  thinks  his  constituents  please.  If  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter,  he  may  take  a  friend's  advice,  or  vote 
as  he  hears  some  prominent  man  on  his  own  side  vote.  Any- 
how, his  vote  is  doubtful,  unpredictable;  and  consequently 
divisions  on  minor  questions  are  uncertain.  This  is  a  further 
reason,  added  to  the  power  of  the  standing  committees,  why 
there  is  a  want  of  consistent  policy  in  the  action  of  Congress. 
As  its  leading  men  have  comparatively  little  authority,  and 
there  are  no  means  whereby  a  leader  could  keep  his  party  to- 
gether on  ordinary  questions,  so  no  definite  ideas  run  through 
its  conduct  and  express  themselves  in  its  votes.  It  moves  in 
zig-zags. 

The  freedom  thus  enjoyed  by  members  on  minor  questions 
has  the  interesting  result  of  preventing  dissensions  and  splits 
in  the  parties.  There  are  substances  which  cohere  best  when 
their  contact  is  loose.  Fresh  fallen  snow  keeps  a  smooth  sur- 
face even  on  a  steep  slope,  but  when  by  melting  and  regelation 
it  has  become  ice,  cracks  and  rifts  begin  to  appear.  A  loose 
hung  carriage  will  hold  together  over  a  road  whose  roughness 
would  strain  and  break  a  more  solid  one.  Hence  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  exist  in  a  congressional  party  without 
breaking  its  party  unity,  for  nothing  more  is  needed  than  that 
a  solid  front  should  be  presented  on  the  occasions,  few  in  each 
session,  when  a  momentous  division  arrives.  The  appearance 
of  agreement  is  all  the  more  readily  preserved  because  there  is 
little  serious  debating,  so  that  the  advocates  of  one  view  seldom 
provoke  the  other  section  of  their  party  to  rise  and  contradict 
them  ;  while  a  member  who  dissents  from  the  bulk  of  his  party 
on  an  important  issue  is  slow  to  vote  against  it,  because  he  has 
little  chance  of  defining  and  defending  his  position  by  an  ex- 
planatory speech. 
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The  congressional  caucus  has  in  troublous  times  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  something  like  obedience  to  regular  leaders.  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  for  instance,  led  with  recognized  authority 
the  majority  of  the  House  in  its  struggle  with  President  An- 
drew Johnson.  The  Senate  is  rather  more  jealous  of  the  equal- 
ity of  all  its  members.  No  senator  can  be  said  to  have  any 
authority  beyond  that  of  exceptional  talent  and  experience; 
and  of  course  a  senatorial  caucus,  since  it  rarely  consists  of 
more  than  fifty  persons,  is  a  better  working  body  than  a  House 
caucus,  which  may  exceed  two  hundred.* 

The  European  reader  may  be  perplexed  by  the  apparent 
contradictions  in  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  party 
organization  of  Congress.  "Is  the  American  House  after 
all,"  he  will  ask,  "  more  or  less  a  party  body  than  the  British 
House  of  Commons  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  party  more  or  less  strong 
in  Congress  than  in  the  American  people  generally  ?  " 

For  the  purpose  of  serious  party  issues  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  fully  as  much  a  party  body  as  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  member  voting  against  his  party  on  such  an 
issue  is  more  certain  to  forfeit  his  party  reputation  and  his 
seat  than  is  an  English  member.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
ordinary  questions,  of  issues  not  involving  party  fortunes,  a 
representative  is  less  bound  by  party  ties  than  an  English 
member,  because  he  has  neither  leaders  to  guide  him  by  their 
speeches  nor  whips  by  their  private  instructions.  The  appar- 
ent gain  is  that  a  wider  field  is  left  for  independent  judgment 
on  non-partisan  questions.  The  real  loss  is  that  legislation 
becomes  weak  and  inconsistent.  This  conclusion  is  not  encour- 
aging to  those  who  expect  us  to  get  rid  of  party  in  our  legis- 
latures. A  deliberative  assembly  is,  after  all,  only  a  crowd  of 
men ;  and  the  more  intelligent  a  crowd  is,  so  much  the  more 
numerous  are  its  volitions ;  so  much  greater  the  difficulty  of 
agreement.  Like  other  crowds,  a  legislature  must  be  led  and 
ruled.  Its  merit  lies  not  in  the  independence  of  its  members, 
but  in  the  reflex  action  of  its  opinion  upon  the  leaders,  in  its 

1  At  one  time  the  congressional  caucus  played  in  American  history  a  great 
part  which  it  has  now  renounced.  From  1800  till  1824  party  meetings  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  were  held  which  nominated  the  party  candidates  for 
the  presidency,  who  were  then  accepted  by  each  party  as  its  regular  candi- 
dates. In  1828  the  State  legislatures  made  these  nominations,  and  in  1832  the 
present  system  of  national  conventions  {seepostt  in  Vol.  n.)  was  introduced. 
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willingness  to  defer  to  them  in  minor  matters,  reserving  dis- 
obedience for  the  issues  in  which  some  great  principle  over- 
rides both  the  obligation  of  deference  to  established  authority 
and  the  respect  due  to  special  knowledge. 

The  above  remarks  answer  the  second  question  also.  The 
spirit  of  party  may  seem  to  be  weaker  in  Congress  than  in  the 
people  at  large.  But  this  is  only  because  the  questions  which 
the  people  decide  at  the  polls  are  always  questions  of  choice 
between  candidates  for  office.  These  are  definite  questions, 
questions  eminently  of  a  party  character,  because  candidates 
represent  in  the  America  of  to-day  not  principles  but  parties. 
Whenever  a  vote  upon  persons  occurs  in  Congress,  Congress 
gives  a  strict  party  vote.  Were  the  people  to  vote  at  the  polls 
on  matters  not  explicitly  comprised  within  a  party  platform, 
there  would  be  the  same  uncertainty  as  Congress  displays. 
The  habit  of  joint  action  which  makes  the  life  of  a  party  is 
equally  intense  in  every  part  of  the  American  system.  But 
in  England  the  existence  of  a  Ministry  and  Opposition  in 
Parliament  sweeps  within  the  circle  of  party  action  many 
topics  which  in  America  are  left  outside,  and  therefore  Con- 
gress seems,  but  is  not,  less  permeated  than  Parliament  by 
party  spirit. 


CHAPTER   XX 

THE   RBLATIOMS   OP   CONGRESS  TO   THE   PBESIDENt' 

So  far  as  they  are  legislative  bodies,  the  House  and  the 

Senate  have  similar  powers  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  executive.'  We  may  therefore  discuss  them  together,  or 
rather  the  reader  may  assume  that  whatever  is  said  of  the 
House  as  a  legislature  applies  to  the  .Senate." 

Although  the  Constitutiou  forbids  any  Federal  official  to  be 
a  member  of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  prevent  officials  from  speaking  there ;  as  indeed  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  either  House  from  assigning  places  and 
the  right  to  speak  to  any  one  whom  it  chooses.  In  the  early 
days  Washington  came  down  and  delivered  his  opening  speech. 
Occasionally  he  remained  in  the  Senate  during  a  debate,  and 
even  expressed  his  opinion  there.  When  Hamilton,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  prepared  his  famous  repoit  on  the 
national  finances,  he  asked  the  House  whether  they  would  hear 
him  speak  it,  or  would  receive  it  in  writing.  They  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  the  precedent  then  set  has  been  followed  by 
subsequent  ministers,*  while  that  set  in  1801  by  President 

'  The  relations  of  the  vftrinus  orfnins  of  eovemnient  to  one  another  in  the 
United  States  are  so  iateresting  and  so  nnllhe  Ihoge  which  exist  In  most 
European  countries,  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  describe  them  with 
some  minuteness,  and  from  several  points  of  view.  In  this  chapter  an  aeconnt 
Is  given  of  the  actual  working  relations  of  the  President  and  Congress ;  in  the 
next  chapter  the  general  theory  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  executive 
«nd  legislative  departments  U  eiamined,  and  the  American  view  of  the  nature 
ol  these  functions  explained ;  wliile  iu  Chapter  XXV.  the  American  system  as 
a  whole  la  compared  with  the  so-called  "  cabinet  system  "  of  Brltiun  and  her 
colonies. 

>  The  House  has  the  exclusive  initiative  In  revenue  bills ;  but  this  privilege 
does  not  aifect  what  follows. 

'  The  executive  functions  of  the  Senate  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  XI. 

'  A  committee  of  the  Sennte  rei«rtert  in  favour  of  (dvtng  the  rii;!it  "t  sjieech 
to  ministers  (see  note  to  Chapter  IX.  antf) ;    and  this  was  provided  in  the 
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Jefferson  when  he  transmitted  his  message  in  writing  instead 
of  delivering  a  speech,  has  been  similarly  respected  by  all  his 
successors.  Thus  neither  House  now  hears  a  member  of  the 
executive ;  and  when  a  minister  appears  before  a  committee,  he 
appeal's  only  as  a  witness  to  answer  questions,  not  to  state  and 
argue  his  own  case.  There  is  therefore  little  direct  intercourse 
between  Congress  and  the  administration,  and  no  sense  of 
interdependence  and  community  of  action  such  as  exists  in 
other  pariiainentary  countries.'  Be  it  remembered  also  that  a 
minister  may  never  have  sat  in  Congress,  and  may  therefore 
be  ignorant  of  its  temper  and  habits.  Sis  members  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  cabinet,  in  1888,  had  never  had  a  seat  in  either 
House.  The  President  himself,  although  he  has  been  voted 
into  office  by  his  party,  is  not  necessarily  its  leader,  nor  even 
one  among  its  most  prominent  leaders.  Hence  he  does  not 
sway  the  councils  and  guide  the  policy  of  those  members  of 
Congress  who  belong  to  his  own  side.  Ko  duty  lies  on  Con- 
gress to  take  up  a  subject  to  which  he  has  called  atteution  as 
needing  legislation  ;  and  the  suggestions  which  he  makes,  year 
after  year,  are  iu  faet  frequently  neglected,  even  when  his  party 
has  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  or  when  the  subject  lies  outside 
party  lines. 

The  President  and  his  cabinet  have  no  recognized  spokesman 
in  either  House.  A  particular  senator  or  representative  may 
be  in  confidential  communication  with  them,  and  be  the  instru- 
ment through  whom  they  seek  to  act;  but  he  would  probably 
disavow  rather  than  claim  the  position  of  an  exponent  of  min- 
isterial  wishes.     The  President  can  of  course  influence  mem- 

Constltntlon  of  the  Sonthem  Coatedency  (see  note  U>  Chapter  XXTI.  &t  tbs 
end  ot  this  volume).  The  President  may  ol  couiwi  come  into  tbe  Senate, 
thouKti  he  does  not  deliver  sppecbua  to  It.  He  does  not  go  into  the  Hooge  ol 
Representatives.  Nor  has  any  English  king  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
exi«|>t  Charles  I.  in  1G12,  on  Che  occasion  of  hia  attempt  to  seize  the  five  mem- 
bers, when,  says  the  Javrnal,  "  His  Majesty  eame  Into  tbe  House  and  took 
Mr.  H|)eaker's  chair;  '(Jentleraeti,  I  am  sorry  to  ha»e  this  occasion  to  com* 
iinio  ynii.'  "  The  results  did  not  encourage  his  successors  W  repeat  the  visit. 
But  Charles  II.  was  sometimes  present  during  debates  Id  the  House  of  Lords,  - 
nnil  even  exhorted  the  Lords  to  be  more  orderly;  Anne  aonietlmeaappearedi 
and  there  would  not,  it  is  conceived,  be  anything;  to  prevent  tbe  Sovereign 
fnim  being  present  now. 

'  The  House  some  years  ago  pasaefl  n  bill  for  transferring  Indian  altallt 
from  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  tbe  Secretary  of  War  without  coiunlti»( 
eithet  official. 

VOL.  H  P 
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bers  of  Congress  through  patronage.  He  may  give  places  to 
them  or  their  friends  ;  he  may  approve  or  veto  bills  in  which 
they  are  interested ;  his  ministers  may  allot  lucrative  contracts 
to  their  nominees.  This  power  is  considerable,  but  covert,  for 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  being  used  might  damage  the  mem- 
ber in  public  estimation  and  expose  the  executive  to  imputa- 
tions. The  consequence  of  cutting  off  open  relations  has  been 
to  encourage  secret  influence,  which  may  no  doubt  be  used  for 
legitimate  purposes,  but  which,  being  exerted  in  darkness,  is 
seldom  above  suspicion.  When  the  President  or  a  minister  is 
attacked  in  Congress,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  any  one  there  to 
justify  his  conduct.  The  accused  official  may  send  a  written 
defence  or  may  induce  a  member  to  state  his  case ;  but  this 
method  lacks  the  advantages  of  the  European  parliamentary 
system,  under  which  the  person  assailed  repels  in  debate  the 
various  charges,  showing  himself  not  afraid  to  answer  fresh 
questions  and  grapple  with  new  points.  Thus  by  its  exclusion 
from  Congress  the  executive  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  leading 
and  guiding  the  legislature  and  of  justifying  in  debate  its 
administrative  acts. 

Next  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  executive.  Either 
House  of  Congress,  or  both  Houses  jointly,  can  pass  resolu- 
tions calling  on  the  President  or  his  ministers  to  take  certain 
steps,  or  disapproving  steps  they  have  already  taken.  The 
President  need  not  obey  such  resolutions,  need  not  even  notice 
them.  They  do  not  shorten  his  term  or  limit  his  discretion.* 
Moreover,  if  the  resolution  be  one  censuring  the  act  of  a  min- 
ister, the  President  does  not  escape  responsibility  by  throwing 
over  the  minister,  because  the  law  makes  him,  and  not  his  ser- 
vant or  adviser,  responsible. 

Either  House  of  Congress  can  direct  a  committee  to  summon 
and  examine  a  minister,  who,  though  he  might  legally  refuse 
to  attend,  never  does  refuse.  The  committee,  when  it  has  got 
him,  can  do  nothing  more  than  question  liim.  He  may  evade 
their  questions,  may  put  them  off  the  scent  by  dexterous  con- 

^  In  England  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  alone  is  treated  as 
imperative  in  matters  lying  within  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  hut  then 
the  House  of  Commons  has  the  power  of  dismissing  the  Government  if  its 
wishes  are  disregarded.  There  have  even  heen  instances  of  late  years  in  which 
the  executive  has  ceased  to  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  an  unrepealed  statute, 
because  the  House  of  Commons  has  expressed  its  disapproval  of  that  statute. 
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cealments.  He  may  with  impunity  tell  them  that  he  means  to 
take  his  own  course.  To  his  own  master,  the  President,  he 
standeth  or  falleth. 

Congress  may  refuse  to  the  President  the  legislation  he 
requests,  and  thus,  by  mortifying  and  embarrassing  him,  may 
seek  to  compel  his  compliance  with  its  wishes.  It  is  only  a 
timid  President,  or  a  President  greatly  bent  on  accomplishing 
some  end  for  which  legislation  is  needed,  who  will  be  moved 
by  such  tactics. 

Congress  can  pass  bills  requiring  the  President  or  any  min- 
ister to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  certain  acts  of  a  kind  hitherto 
left  to  his  free  will  and  judgment,  may,  in  fact,  endeavour  to 
tie  down  the  officials  by  prescribing  certain  conduct  for  them 
in  great  detail.  The  President  will  presumably  veto  such 
bills,  as  contrary  to  sound  administrative  policy.  If,  however, 
he  signs  them,  or  if  Congress  passes  them  over  his  veto,  the 
further  question  may  arise  whether  they  are  within  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress,  or  are  invalid  as  unduly  trench- 
ing on  the  discretion  which  the  Constitution  leaves  to  the 
executive  chief  magistrate.  If  he  (or  a  minister),  alleging 
them  to  be  unconstitutional,  disobeys  them,  the  only  means  of 
deciding  whether  he  is  right  is  by  getting  the  point  before  the 
Supreme  Court  as  an  issue  of  law  in  some  legal  proceeding. 
This  cannot  always  be  done.  If  it  is  done,  and  the  court 
decide  against  the  President,  then  if  he  still  refuses  to  obey, 
nothing  remains  but  to  impeach  him. 

Impeachment,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given, 
is  the  heaviest  piece  of  artillery  in  the  congressional  arsenal, 
but  because  it  is  so  heavy  it  is  unfit  for  ordinary  use.  It  is 
like  a  hundred-ton  gun  which  needs  complex  machinery  to 
bring  it  into  position,  an  enormous  charge  of  powder  to  fire  it, 
and  a  large  mark  to  aim  at.  Or  to  vary  the  simile,  impeachment 
is  what  physicians  call  a  heroic  medicine,  an  extreme  remedy, 
proper  to  be  applied  against  an  official  guilty  of  political  crimes, 
but  ill  adapted  for  the  punishment  of  small  transgressions. 
Although  the  one  President  (Andrew  Johnson)  against  whom 
it  has  been  used  had  for  two  years  constantly,  and  with  great 
intemperance  of  language,  so  defied  and  resisted  Congress  that 
the  whole  machinery  of  government  had  been  severely  strained, 
yet  the  Senate  did  not  convict  him,  because  no  single  offenioa 
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had  been  clearly  made  out.  Thiis  iinpeaclmient  does  not  tend 
to  secure,  and  indeed  was  never  meant  to  secure,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  executive  with  Congress. 

It  accordingly  appears  that  Congress  cannot  compel  the  dis- 
missal of  any  official.  It  may  investigate  his  conduct  by  a 
committee  and  so  try  to  drive  him  to  resign.  It  may  request 
the  President  to  dismiss  him,  but  if  his  master  stands  by  him 
and  he  sticks  to  his  place,  nothing  more  can  be  done.  He  may 
of  course  be  impeached,  but  one  does  not  impeach  for  mere 
incompetence  or  laxity,  as  one  does  not  use  steam  hammers  to 
crack  nuts.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  while  Congress 
may  examine  the  servants  of  the  public  to  any  extent,  may 
censure  them,  may  lay  down  rules  for  their  guidance,  it  can- 
not get  rid  of  them.  It  is  as  if  the  directors  of  a  company 
were  forced  to  go  on  employing  a  manager  whom  they  had 
ceased  to  trust,  because  it  was  not  they  but  the  shareholders 
who  had  appointed  him. 

There  remains  the  power  which  in  free  countries  has  been 
long  regarded  as  the  citadel  of  parliamentary  supremacy,  the 
power  of  the  purse.  The  Constitution  keeps  the  President 
far  from  this  citadel,  granting  to  Congress  the  sole  right  of 
raising  money  and  appropriating  it  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
Its  management  of  national  finance  is  significantly  illustrative 
of  the  plan  which  separates  the  legislative  from  the  executive. 
In  this  supremely  important  matter,  the  administration,  instead 
of  proposing  and  supervising,  instead  of  securing  that  each 
department  gets  the  money  that  it  needs,  that  no  money  goes 
where  it  is  not  needed,  that  revenue  is  procured  in  the  least 
troublesome  and  expensive  way,  that  an  exact  yearly  balance 
is  struck,  that  the  policy  of  expenditure  is  self-consistent  and 
reasonably  permanent  from  year  to  year,  is  by  its  exclusion 
from  Congress  deprived  of  influence  on  the  one  hand,  of 
responsibility  on  the  other.  The  office  of  Finance  Minister 
is  put  into  commission,  and  divided  between  the  chairmen 
of  several  unconnected  committees  of  both  Houses.  A  mass 
of  business  which  specially  needs  the  knowledge,  skill,  and 
economical  conscience  of  a  responsible  ministry,  is  left  to 
committees  which  are  powerful  but  not  responsible,  and  to 
Houses  whose  nominal  responsibility  is  in  practice  sadly  weak- 
ened by  their  want  of  appropriate  methods  and  organization. 
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How  far,  then,  does  the  power  of  the  purse  enable  Congress 
to  control  the  President  ?  Much  less  than  in  European  coun- 
tries. Congress  may  check  any  particular  scheme  which  the 
President  favours  by  refusing  supplies  for  it.  If  he  were  to 
engage  in  military  operations  —  he  cannot  under  the  Constitu- 
tion "  declare  war  "  for  that  belongs  to  Congress  —  the  House 
might  paralyze  him  by  declining  to  vote  the  requisite  army 
appropriations.  If  he  were  to  repeat  the  splendid  audacity  of 
Jefferson  by  purchasing  a  new  territory,  they  could  withhold 
the  purchase  money.  But  if,  keeping  within  the  limits  of  his 
constitutional  functions,  he  takes  a  different  course  from  that 
they  recommend,  if  for  instance  he  should  refuse,  at  their 
repeated  requests,  to  demand  the  liberation  of  American  citi- 
zens pining  in  foreign  dungeons,  or  to  suppress  disorders  in  a 
State  whose  government  had  requested  Federal  intervention, 
they  would  have  to  look  on.  To  withhold  the  ordinary  sup- 
plies, and  thereby  stop  the  machine  of  government,  would 
injure  the  country  and  themselves  far  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent. They  would,  to  use  a  common  expression,  be  cutting 
off  their  nose  to  spite  their  face.  They  could  not  lawfully 
refuse  to  vote  his  salary,  for  that  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
Constitution.  They  could  not,  except  by  a  successful  impeach- 
ment, turn  him  out  of  the  White  House  or  deprive  him  of  his 
title  to  the  obedience  of  all  Federal  officials. 

Accordingly,  when  Congress  has  endeavoured  to  coerce  the 
President  by  the  use  of  its  money  powers,  the  case  being  one 
in  which  it  could  not  attack  him  by  ordinary  legislation 
(either  because  such  legislation  would  be  unconstitutional,  or 
for  want  of  a  two-thirds  majority),  it  has  proceeded  not  by 
refusing  appropriations  altogether,  as  the  British  House  of 
Commons  would  do  in  like  circumstances,  but  by  attaching 
what  is  called  a  "rider"  to  an  appropriation  bill.  Many 
years  ago  the  House  formed,  and  soon  began  to  indulge  freely 
in,  the  habit  of  inserting  in  bills  appropriating  money  to 
the  purposes  of  the  public  service,  provisions  relating  to 
quite  different  matters,  which  there  was  not  time  to  push 
through  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  1867  Congress  used  this 
device  against  President  Johnson,  with  whom  it  was  then  at 
open  war,  by  attaching  to  an  army  appropriation  bill  a  clause 
which  virtually  deprived  the  President  of  the  command  of  tbo 
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army,  entrusting  its  management  to  the  general  highest  in 
command  (General  Grant).  The  President  yielded,  knowing 
that  if  he  refused  the  bill  would  be  carried  over  his  veto  by  a 
two-thirds  vote ;  and  a  usage  already  mischievous  was  con- 
firmed. In  1879,  the  majority  in  Congress  attempted  to  over- 
come, by  the  same  weapon,  the  resistance  of  President  Hayes 
to  certain  measures  affecting  the  South  which  they  desired  to 
pass.  They  tacked  these  measures  to  three  appropriation  bills, 
army,  legislative,  and  judiciary.  The  minority  in  both  houses 
fought  hard  against  the  riders,  but  were  beaten.  The  Presi- 
dent vetoed  all  three  bills,  and  Congress  was  obliged  to  pass 
them  without  the  riders.  Next  session  the  struggle  recom- 
menced in  the  same  form,  and  the  President,  by  rejecting  the 
money  bills,  again  compelled  Congress  to  drop  the  tacked  pro- 
visions. This  victory,  which  was  of  course  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  dominant  party  in  Congress  could  not  command  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  was  deemed  to  have  settled  the  question  as 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  and  may  have  perma- 
nently discouraged  the  latter  from  recurring  to  the  same  tactics. 
President  Hayes  in  his  veto  messages  argued  strongly 
against  the  whole  practice  of  tacking  other  matters  to  money 
bills ;  and  a  rule  of  the  House  now  declares  that  an  appropria- 
tion bill  shall  not  carry  any  new  legislation.  It  has  certainly 
caused  great  abuses,  and  is  forbidden  by  the  constitutions  of 
many  States.  Recently  the  l*resident  lias  urged  upon  Congress 
the  desirability  of  so  amending  the  Federal  Constitution  as  to 
enable  him,  as  a  State  governor  is  by  some  recent  State  consti- 
tutions allowed  to  do,  to  veto  single  items  in  an  appropriation 
bill  without  rejecting  the  whole  bill.  Such  an  amendment 
is  desired  by  enlightened  men,  because  it  would  enable  the 
executive  to  do  its  duty  by  the  country  in  defeating  the  petty 
jobs  now  smuggled  into  these  bills,  without  losing  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  the  public  service  which  the  bills  provide. 
Small  as  the  change  seems,  its  adoption  would  cure  one  of 
the  defects  due  to  the  absence  of  ministers  from  Congress, 
and  save  the  nation  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  by  diminish- 
ing wasteful  expenditure  on  local  purposes.  But  the  process 
of  amending  the  Constitution  is  so  troublesome  that  even  a 
ohaug^e  which  involves  no  party  issues  may  remain  unadopted 
long  after  the  best  opinion  has  become  unanimous  in  its  favour. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   LEGISLATURE   AND    THE   EXECUTIVE 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  American  National 
Government  is  its  separation  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments.  This  separation  is  the  merit  which  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  chiefly  sought  to  attain,  and  which 
the  Americans  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  most  completely 
secured  by  their  Constitution.  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  men  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  legislation  and  admin- 
istration as  distinct.  But  a  consideration  of  their  nature  will 
show  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  these  two  departments  in 
theory  by  analysis,  and  still  less  easy  to  keep  them  apart  in 
practice.  We  may  begin  by  examining  their  relations  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  reserving  foreign  policy  for  a  later 
part  of  the  discussion. 

People  commonly  think  of  the  Legislature  as  the  body  which 
lays  down  general  rules  of  law,  which  prescribes,  for  instance, 
that  at  a  man's  death  his  children  shall  succeed  equally  to  his 
property,  or  that  a  convicted  thief  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment, or  that  a  manufacturer  may  register  his  trade 
mark.  They  think  of  the  Executive  as  consisting  of  the  per- 
sons who  do  certain  acts  under  those  rules,  who  lock  up  con- 
victs, register  trade  marks,  carry  letters,  raise  and  pay  a  police 
and  an  army.  In  finance  the  Legislature  imposes  a  tax,  the 
Executive  gathers  it,  and  places  it  in  the  treasury  or  in  a  bank, 
subject  to  legislative  orders ;  the  Legislature  votes  money  by 
a  statute,  appropriating  it  to  a  specific  purpose ;  the  Execu- 
tive draws  it  from  the  treasury  or  bank,  and  applies  it  to  that 
purpose,  perhaps  in  paying  the  army,  perhaps  in  building  a 
bridge. 

The  executive  is,  in  civilized  countries,  itself  the  creatare  of 
the  law,  deriving  therefrom  its  existence  as  well  as  its  author- 
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ity.  Sometimes,  as  in  France,  it  is  so  palpably  and  formally. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  Constitution.  Sometimes,  as  in  England,  it  is  so  sub- 
stantially, though  not  formally.  The  English  Crown  dates 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  when  custom  and  belief  had  scarcely 
crystallized  into  law ;  and  though  Parliament  has  repeatedly 
determined  its  devolution  upon  particular  persons  or  families 
—  it  is  now  held  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  —  no  statute  has 
ever  affected  to  confer  upon  it  its  rights  to  the  obedience  of 
the  people.  But  practically  it  holds  its  powers  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  Parliament,  which  has  in  some  cases  expressly  limited 
them,  and  in  others  given  them  a  tacit  recognition.  We 
may  accordingly  say  of  England  and  of  all  constitutional 
monarchies  as  well  as  of  republics  that  the  executive  in  all  its 
acts  must  obey  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  law  prescribes  a 
particular  course  of  action,  the  executive  must  take  that 
course ;  if  the  law  forbids  a  particular  course,  the  executive 
must  avoid  it. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
executive  magistrate  depends  upon  the  particularity  with 
which  the  law  is  drawn,  that  is,  upon  the  amount  of  discretion 
which  the  law  leaves  to  him.  If  the  law  is  general  in  its 
terms,  the  executive  has  a  wide  discretion.  If,  for  instance, 
the  law  prescribes  simply  that  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  levied  on  all  manufactured  goods  imported,  it  rests  with 
the  executive  to  determine  by  whom  and  where  that  duty 
shall  be  collected,  and  on  what  principles  it  shall  be  calcu- 
lated. If  the  law  merely  creates  a  post-office,  the  executive 
may  fix  the  rate  of  payment  for  letters  and  parcels,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  they  will  be  received  and  delivered.  In 
these  cases  the  executive  has  a  large  field  within  which  to 
exert  its  free  will  and  choice  of  means.  Power  means  nothing 
more  than  the  extent  to  which  a  man  can  make  his  individual 
will  prevail  against  the  wills  of  other  men,  so  as  to  control 
them.  Hence,  when  the  law  gives  to  a  magistrate  a  wide  dis- 
cretion, he  is  powerful,  because  the  law  clothes  his  will  with 
all  the  power  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  goes 
into  minute  details,  directing  this  to  be  done  and  that  not  to 
be  done,  it  narrows  the  discretion  of  the  executive  magistrate. 
His  personal  will  and  choice  are  gone.     He  can  no  longer  be 
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thought  of  as  a  co-ordinate  power  in  the  state.  He  becomes 
a  mere  servant,  a  hand  to  carry  out  the  bidding  of  the  legis- 
lative brain,  or,  we  may  even  say,  a  tool  in  the  legislative 
hand. 

As  the  legislature  has  been  the  body  through  which  the  peo- 
ple have  chiefly  asserted  their  authority,  we  find  that  law- 
making assemblies,  whether  primary  or  representative,  have 
always  sought  to  extend  their  province  and  to  subject  the 
executive  to  themselves.  They  have  done  this  in  several 
ways.  In  the  democracies  of  ancient  Greece  the  assembly  of 
citizens  not  only  passed  statutes  of  general  application,  but 
made  peace  or  declared  war;  ordered  an  expedition  to  start 
for  Sphacteria,  and  put  Cleon  at  the  head  of  it ;  commanded 
the  execution  of  prisoners  or  reprieved  them ;  conducted,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  public  business  of  the  city  by  a  series  of 
direct  decrees,  all  of  which  were  laws,  i.e.  declarations  of  its 
sovereign  will.  It  was  virtually  the  government.  The  chief 
executive  officers  of  Athens,  called  the  generals,  had  little 
authority  except  over  the  military  operations  in  the  field. 
Even  the  Roman  Constitution,  a  far  more  highly  developed 
and  scientific,  though  also  a  complicated  and  cumbrous  system, 
while  it  wisely  left  great  discretion  to  the  chief  magistrates 
(requiring  them,  however,  to  consult  the  Senate),  yet  per- 
mitted the  passing  pro  re  ncUa  of  important  laws,  which  were 
really  executive  acts,  such  as  the  law  by  which  Pompey 
received  an  extraordinary  command  against  Mithradates.  The 
Romans  did  not  draw,  any  more  than  the  Greek  republics,  a 
distinction  between  general  and  special  legislation.^ 

This  method,  in  which  the  people  directly  govern  as  a  legis- 
lature, reducing  the  executive  magistrates  to  passive  instru- 
ments, is  inapplicable  where  the  country  is  large,  because  the 
mass  of  citizens  cannot  come  together  as  an  assembly.  It  is 
highly  inconvenient  where  the  legislature,  though  a  represen- 
tative body,  is  very  numerous.     England,  accordingly,  and  the 

1  Cf.  Chapter  XXXI.  and  notes  thereto.  The  distinction  is  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten under  a  despotic  monarch,  who  is  at  once  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive authority.  Nevertheless,  even  under  an  autocrat  there  are  some  general 
rules  which  his  individual  volition  dares  not  change,  because  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  people  approves  them.  The  book  of  Daniel  even  represents 
Darius  as  unable  to  revoke  a  general  law  he  has  once  sanctioned,  or  to  ezoepi 
a  particular  person  from  its  operation. 
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nations  which  have  imitated  England,^  have  taken  a  different 
method.  The  people  (that  is,  the  qualified  voters;  have  allowed 
an  executive  to  subsist  with  apparently  wide  powers,  but  they 
virtually  choose  this  executive,  and  keep  it  in  so  close  and  con- 
stant a  dependence  upon  their  pleasure,  that  it  dare  not  act 
against  what  it  believes  their  will  to  be.  The  struggle  for 
popular  liberties  in  England  took  at  iirst  the  form  of  a  struggle 
for  the  supremacy  of  law ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  struggle  to 
restrain  the  prerogative  of  the  king  by  compelling  his  ministers 
to  respect  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land  and  the  statutes 
passed  in  Parliament.  As  the  customs  were  always  maintained, 
and  the  range  of  the  statutes  constantly  widened,  the  executive 
was  by  degrees  hemmed  in  within  narrow  limits,  its  discretion- 
ary power  restricted,  and  that  characteristic  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  which  has  been  well  called  "  The  Reign  of  Law," 
was  established.  It  was  settled  that  the  law,  i.e.  the  ancient 
customs  and  the  statutes,  should  always  prevail  against  the 
discretion  of  the  Crown  and  its  ministers,  and  that  acts  done 
by  the  servants  of  the  Crown  should  be  justiciable,  exactly  like 
the  acts  of  private  persons.  This  once  achieved,  the  executive 
fairly  bitted  and  bridled,  and  the  ministry  made  to  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Parliament  had  no 
longer  its  former  motive  for  seeking  to  restrict  the  discretion 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  by  minutely  particular  legisla- 
tion, for  ministers  had  become  so  accustomed  to  subjection  that 
their  discretion  might  be  trusted.  Parliament  has,  in  fact,  of 
late  years  begun  to  sail  on  the  other  tack,  and  allows  ministers 
to  do  many  things  by  regulations,  schemes,  orders  in  council, 
and  so  forth,  which  would  previously  have  been  done  by 
statute,  generally,  however,  reserving  to  itself  a  right  of  dis- 
approval. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  comes,  if  this  be  so,  that  people 
nevertheless  talk  of  the  executive  in  England  as  being  a  sepa- 
rate and  considerable  authority.  The  answer  is  twofold.  The 
English  Crown  has  never  been,  so  to  speak,  thrown  into  the 

1  But  during  and  immediately  after  the  grreat  Civil  War  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment acted  as  both  a  legislative  and  an  executive  authority,  as  did  the  Ckm- 
vention  through  part  of  the  French  Revolution.  And  Parliament  of  coarse 
still  retains  its  power  of  giving  what  are  practically  executive  orders,  t.g.  it 
can  pass  a  statute  directing  a  particular  island  to  be  seized  or  another  to  be 
evacuated,  as  Heligoland  lately  was. 
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melting-pot  and  recast,  but  has  continued,  in  external  form  and 
seeming,  an  independent  and  highly  dignified  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional system.^  Parliament  has  never  asserted  a  direct 
control  over  certain  parts  of  the  royal  prerogative,  such  as  the 
bestowal  of  honours,  the  creation  of  peerages,  the  making  of 
appointments  to  office.  No  one  at  this  moment  can  say  exactly 
what  the  royal  prerogative  does  or  does  not  include.  And 
secondly,  the  actual  executive,  i.e.  the  ministry  of  the  day, 
retains  some  advantages  which  are  practically,  though  not 
legally,  immense.  It  has  an  initiative  in  all  legislation,  a  sole 
initiative  in  financial  legislation.  It  is  a  small  and  well  organ- 
ized body  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  much  larger  and  less  or- 
ganized body  (i.e.  the  two  Houses),  on  which  therefore  it  can 
powerfully  act.  All  patronage,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil, 
lies  in  its  gift,  and  though  it  must  not  use  this  function  so  as 
to  disgust  the  Commons,  it  has  great  latitude  in  the  disposal 
of  favours.  While  Parliament  is  sitting  it  disposes  of  a  large 
part,  sometimes  of  the  whole,  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  can  therefore  advance  the  measures  it  prefers,  while 
retarding  or  evading  motions  it  dislikes.  During  nearly  half 
the  year  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  and  the  necessities  of  a  great 
State  placed  in  a  restless  world  oblige  a  ministry  to  take  mo- 
mentous resolutions  upon  its  own  responsibility.  Finally, 
it  includes  a  few  men  who  have  obtained  a  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation and  confidence  of  the  people,  which  emboldens  them  to 

1  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  relations  of  the  English  executive  to  the 
legislature  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  Parliament  was 
little  more  than  a  pure  legislature,  is  afforded  by  the  present  constitution  of 
the  tiny  kingdom  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  last  survivor  of  those  numerous  king- 
doms among  which  the  British  Isles  were  once  divided.  Its  government  is 
carried  on  by  a  Governor  (appointed  by  the  English  Crown),  a  council  of  eight 
(composed  partly  of  persons  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  partly  of  ex-officio 
members  holding  posts  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Crown) ,  and 
an  elected  representative  assembly  of  twenty-four.  The  assembly  is  purely 
legislative,  and  cannot  check  the  Governor  otherwise  than  by  withholding  the 
legislation  he  wishes  for  and  suoh  taxes  as  are  annually  voted.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  finance  bills  the  assembly  (House  of  Keys)  and  the  council  sit  together 
but  vote  separately.  The  Governor  presides,  as  the  English  king  did  in  his 
Great  Council.  The  Governor  can  stop  any  legislation  he  disapproves,  and 
can  retain  his  ministers  against  the  will  of  the  assembly.  He  is  a  true  execu- 
tive magistrate,  commanding,  moreover,  like  the  earlier  English  kings,  a 
considerable  revenue  whi(!h  does  not  depend  on  the  annual  votes  of  the  legis- 
lature. Here  therefore  is  an  Old-World  instance  of  the  American  system  u 
contradistinguished  from  the  cabinet  system  of  England  and  her  colonies. 
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resist  or  eyen  to  lecture  Parliament,  and  often  to  prevail,  not 
only  against  its  first  impulses,  but  possibly  against  its  deliber- 
ate wishes.  And  an  English  ministry  is  strong  not  only  because 
it  so  frankly  acknowledges  its  dependence  on  the  Commons  as 
not  to  rouse  the  antagonism  of  that  body,  to  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, most  ministers  belong,  but  also  because  it  has  another 
power  outside  to  which  it  can,  in  extreme  cases,  appeal.  It 
may  dissolve  Parliament,  and  ask  the  people  to  judge  between 
its  views  and  those  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sometimes  such  an  appeal  succeeds.  The  power  of  making  it 
is  at  all  times  a  resource. 

This  delicate  equipoise  of  the  ministry,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  nation  acting  at  a  general  election,  is  the  secret 
of  the  smooth  working  of  the  British  Constitution.  It  reap- 
pears in  two  remarkable  Constitutions,  which  deserve  fuller 
study  than  they  have  yet  received  from  Ajnerican  or  English 
publicists,  those  of  Prussia  and  the  new  Grerman  Empire. 
There,  however,  the  ministry  is  relatively  stronger  than  in 
England,  because  the  Crown  retains  not  only  a  wider  range  of 
legal  authority,  but  a  greater  moral  influence  over  the  people, 
who  have  had  less  practice  than  the  English  in  working  free 
institutions,  and  who  never  forget  that  they  are  soldiers,  and 
the  King-Emperor  head  of  the  army.  A  Prussian  minister  is 
so  likely  to  have  the  nation  on  his  side  when  he  makes  an 
appeal  to  it  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  feels  so  confident 
that  even  if  he  defies  the  Chambers  without  dissolving,  the 
nation  will  not  be  greatly  stirred,  that  he  sometimes  refuses  to 
obey  the  legislature.  This  is  one  of  those  exceptions  which 
illustrate  the  rule.  The  legislature  is  prevented  from  gaining 
ground  on  the  executive,  not  so  much  by  the  Constitution  as 
by  the  occasional  refusal  of  the  executive  to  obey  the  Consti- 
tution, a  refusal  made  in  reliance  on  the  ascendency  of  the 
Crown. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  domestic  policy.  The  case 
of  foreign  affairs  differs  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  cannot  be 
provided  for  beforehand  by  laws  general  in  application,  but 
minutely  particular  in  wording.  A  governing  assembly  may 
take  foreign  affairs  into  its  own  hand.  In  the  republics  of 
antiquity  the  Assembly  did  so,  and  was  its  own  foreign  office. 
The  Athenian  Assembly  received  ambassadors,  declared  war, 
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concluded  treaties.  It  got  on  well  enough  while  it  had  to  deal 
with  other  republics  like  itself,  but  suffered  when  the  contest 
came  to  be  with  an  astute  diplomatist  like  Philip  of  Macedon. 
The  Roman  Senate  conducted  the  foreign  policy  of  Rome, 
often  with  the  skill  to  be  expected  from  men  of  immense 
experience  and  ability,  yet  sometimes  with  a  vacillation  which 
a  monarch  would  have  been  less  likely  to  show.  But  the 
foreign  relations  of  modern  states  are  so  numerous  and  com- 
plex, and  so  much  entangled  with  commercial  questions,  that 
it  has  become  necessary  to  create  a  staff  of  trained  officials  to 
deal  with  them.  No  large  popular  assembly  could  have  either 
the  time  or  the  knowledge  requisite  for  managing  the  ordinary 
business,  much  less  could  it  conduct  a  delicate  negotiation 
whose  success  would  depend  on  promptitude  and  secrecy. 
Hence  even  democratic  countries  like  France  and  England  are 
forced  to  leave  foreign  affairs  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
hortie  affairs  to  the  discretion  of  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
France  reserves  to  the  Chambers  the  power  of  declaring  war 
or  concluding  a  treaty.  England  has  so  far  adhered  to  the  old 
traditions  as  to  leave  both  to  the  Crown,  though  the  first,  and 
in  most  cases  the  second,  must  be  exerted  with  the  virtual 
approval  of  Parliament.  The  executive  is  as  distinctly  respon- 
sible to  the  legislature,  as  clearly  bound  to  obey  the  directions 
of  the  legislature,  as  in  matters  of  domestic  concern.  But  the 
impossibility  which  the  legislature  in  countries  like  France 
and  England  finds  in  either  assuming  executive  functions  in 
international  intercourse,  or  laying  down  any  rules  by  law  for 
the  guidance  of  the  executive,  necessarily  gives  the  executive 
a  wide  discretion  and  a  correspondingly  large  measure  of  in- 
fluence and  authority.  The  only  way  of  restricting  this  au- 
thority would  be  to  create  a  small  foreign  affairs  committee  of 
the  legislature  and  to  empower  it  to  sit  when  the  latter  was 
not  sitting.  And  this  extreme  course  neither  France  nor  Eng- 
land has  yet  taken,  because  the  dependence  of  the  ministry  on 
the  majority  of  the  legislature  has  hitherto  seemed  to  secure 
the  conformity  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  tliat  majority. 

Before  applying  these  observations  to  the  United  States,  let 
lis  summarize  tlie  conclusions  we  have  reached. 

We  have  found  that  wherever  the  will  of  the  people  prevails. 
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the  legislature,  since  it  either  is  or  represents  the  people,  can 
make  itself  omnipotent,  unless  checked  by  the  action  of  the 
people  themselves.  It  can  do  this  in  two  ways.  It  may,  like 
the  republics  of  antiquity,  issue  decrees  for  particular  cases  as 
they  arise,  giving  constant  commands  to  all  its  agents,  who 
thus  become  mere  servants  with  no  discretion  left  them.  Or 
it  may  frame  its  laws  with  such  particularity  as  to  provide 
by  anticipation  for  the  gi*eatest  possible  nmnber  of  imaginable 
cases,  in  this  way  also  so  binding  down  its  officials  as  to  leave 
them  no  volition,  no  real  authority. 

We  have  also  observed  that  every  legislature  tends  so  to 
enlarge  its  powers  as  to  encroach  on  the  executive ;  and  that 
it  has  great  advantages  for  so  doing,  because  a  succeeding  leg- 
islature rarely  consents  to  strike  off  any  fetter  its  predecessor 
has  imposed. 

Thus  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  process  would  be  the  extinc- 
tion or  absorption  of  the  executive  as  a  power  in  the  state. 
It  would  become  a  mere  set  of  employes,  obeying  the  legislat- 
ure as  the  clerks  in  a  bank  obey  the  directors.  If  this  does 
not  happen,  the  cause  is  generally  to  be  sought  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  following  circumstances :  — 

The  legislature  may  allow  the  executive  the  power  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  nation  against  itself  (England).^ 

The  people  may  from  ancient  reverence  or  the  habit  of  mili- 
tary submission  be  so  much  disposed  to  support  the  executive 
as  to  embolden  the  latter  to  defy  the  legislature  (Prussia). 

The  importance  of  foreign  policy  and  the  difficulty  of  taking 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  executive  may  be  so  great  that  the 
executive  will  draw  therefrom  an  influence  re-acting  in  favour 
of  its  general  weight  and  dignity  (Prussia,  England,  and,  to 
some  extent,  France). 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  founders  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion settled  the  relations  of  the  departments.  They  were 
terribly  afraid  of  a  strong  executive,  and  desired  to  reserve 
the  final  and  decisive  voice  to  the  legislature,  as  representing 
the  people.  They  could  not  adopt  the  Greek  method  of  an 
assembly  both  executive  and  legislative,  for  Congress  was  to 
be  a  body  with  limited  powers ;  continuous  sittings  would  be 

^  In  France  the  President  can  dissolve  the  Chambers,  but  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 
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inconvenient,  and  the  division  into  two  equally  powerful  houses 
would  evidently  unlit  it  to  govern  with  vigour  and  promptitude. 
Neither  did  they  adopt  the  English  method  of  a  legislature 
governing  through  an  executive  dependent  upon  it.  It  was 
urged  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  that  the  execu- 
tive ought  to  be  appointed  by  and  made  accountable  to  the 
legislature,  as  being  the  supreme  power  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment. This  was  over-ruled,  because  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  were  fearful  of  "  democratic  haste  and  instability," 
fearful  that  the  legislature  would,  in  any  event,  become  too 
powerful,  and  therefore  anxious  to  build  up  some  counter 
authority  to  check  and  balance  it.  By  making  the  President 
independent,  and  keeping  him  and  his  ministers  apart  from  the 
legislature,  the  Convention  thought  they  were  strengthening 
him,  as  well  as  protecting  it  from  attempts  on  his  part  to 
corrupt  it.^  They  were  also  weakening  him.  He  lost  the 
initiative  in  legislation  which  the  English  executive  enjoys. 
He  had  not  the  English  King's  power  of  dissolving  the  legis- 
lature and  throwing  himself  upon  the  country.  Thus  the 
executive  magistrate  seemed  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  could  weave  so  close  a  network  of  statutes  round  him, 
like  the  net  of  iron  links  which  Hephaestus  throws  over  the 
lovers  in  the  Odyssey,  that  his  discretion,  his  individual  voli- 
tion, seemed  to  disappear,  and  he  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
government,  being  nothing  more  than  a  servant  working  under 
the  eye  and  at  the  nod  of  his  master.  This  would  have  been 
an  absorption  of  the  executive  into  the  legislature  more  com- 
plete than  that  which  England  now  presents,  for  the  English 
prime  minister  is  at  any  rate  a  leader,  perhaps  as  necessary  to 
his  parliamentary  majority  as  it  is  to  him,  whereas  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  become  a  sort  of  superior  police  commissioner, 
irremovable  during  four  years,  but  debarred  from  acting  either 
on  Congress  or  on  the  people. 

Although  the  Convention  may  not  have  realized  how  helpless 
such  a  so-called  Executive  must  be,  they  felt  the  danger  of 
encroachments  by  an  ambitious  legislature,  and  resolved  to 

1  Their  sense  of  the  danger  to  a  legislature  from  corruption  by  the  execu- 
tive was  probably  quickened  by  what  they  knew  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  full,  even  after  1782,  of  placemen  and  pensioners.  Much  of  the 
best  blood  of  Ulster  had  emigrated  to  America  in  the  preceding  half  century, 
and  Irish  politics  must  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  there. 
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strengthen  him  against  it  This  was  done  by  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  veto  which  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  to 
over-ride.  In  doing  this  they  partly  reversed  their  previous 
action.  They  had  separated  the  Pi^ident  and  his  ministers 
from  Congress.  They  now  bestowed  on  him  legislative  func- 
tions, though  in  a  different  form.  He  became  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  legislature,  but  for  negative  purposes  only.  He  could 
not  propose,  but  he  could  refuse.  Thus  the  executive  was 
strengthened,  not  ;4s  an  exei*utive,  but  by  being  connected  with 
the  legislature ;  and  the  legislature,  already  weakened  by  its 
division  into  two  co-equal  houses,  was  further  weakened  by 
finding  itself  liable  to  be  arrestetl  in  any  new  departure  on 
which  two-thinls  of  U>th  houses  were  not  agreed. 

When  the  two  houses  are  of  one  mind,  and  the  party  hostile 
to  the  l^sident  has  a  two-thinls  majority  in  both,  the  Execu- 
tive is  almost  jx>werless.  It  may  be  richt  that  he  should  be 
powerless,  because  such  majorities  in  Kah  houses  presumably 
indicate  a  vast  pre^H>nderance  of  jK>pular  opinion  against  him. 
The  fact  to  be  emphasizeil  is,  that  in  this  itise  all  -*  balance  of 
powers ''  is  gv^ne.  The  legislature  has  swalloweil  up  the  execu- 
tive, in  virtue  of  the  principle  from  which  this  discussion 
started,  viz.  that  the  executive  is  in  free  States  only  an  agent 
who  may  be  so  limitevl  by  express  and  minute  v^.>nimands  as 
to  have  no  volition  left  him. 

The  strength  of  Congress  cv>nsLsts  in  the  right  to  pass  stat- 
utes ;  the  strength  of  the  President  in  his  rii^ht  t*>  veto  them. 
But  foreign  affairs,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  brou-^ht  within 
the  scope  of  statutes.  How  then  was  the  Aiueri<.*an  legislature 
to  deal  with  them  ?  There  were  two  c%.'iLrses  open.  *^^e  was 
to  leave  foreign  affairs  to  the  executive,  as  in  EnglantL  giving 
Congress  the  same  indirect  cv>ntrv>I  as  the  English  Parliament 
enjt.>ys  over  the  Crown  and  ministry.  This  *.vuj:se  «.vuld  not 
be  ^iken.  because  the  President  is  in«iTrerL<i*:-nt  *}t  Congress 
and  irremovable  during  his  term.  The  vtlier  ♦tHirse  would 
have  been  for  Conjjress,  like  a  Greek  as^eoiblv.  t*>  be  its  own 
forewm  office,  or  to  vreane  a  foreign  affairs  •rtuiniittee  of  its 
members  to  handle  these  matters.  As  the  objections  to  this 
tvurse,  which  would  have  excluded  the  chief  magistrate  from. 
functions  naturally  incidental  to  his  ^.-••.•siti'^n  lis  ot^'*:aI  repre- 
sentative ...f  the  nation,  were  overwhelnmLcIv  srr.'n^c.  a  iX>ii^ 
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promise  was  made.  The  initiative  in  foreign  policy  and  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  were  left  to  him,  but  the  right  of 
declaring  war  was  reserved  to  Congress,  and  that  of  making 
treaties  to  one,  the  smaller  and  more  experienced,  branch  of 
the  legislature.  A  measure  of  authority  was  thus  suffered  to 
fall  back  to  the  Executive  which  would  have  served  to  raise 
materially  his  position  had  foreign  questions  played  as  large  a 
part  in  American  politics  as  they  have  in  French  or  English. 
They  have,  however,  been  comparatively  unimportant,  espe- 
cially since  1816. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  was  yet  another  source  whence 
the  executive  might  draw  strength  to  support  itself  against  the 
legislature,  viz.  those  functions  which  the  Constitution,  deem- 
ing them  necessarily  incident  to  an  executive,  has  reserved  to 
tlie  President  and  excluded  from  the  competence  of  Congress. 
But  examination  shows  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  which 
the  long  arm  of  legislation  cannot  reach.  The  President  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  but  the  numbers  and  organization 
of  the  army  are  fixed  by  statute.  The  President  makes 
appointments,  but  the  Senate  has  the  right  of  rejecting  them, 
and  Congress  may  pass  Acts  specifying  the  qualifications  of 
appointees,  and  reducing  the  salary  of  any  official  except  the 
President  himself  and  the  judges.  The  real  strength  of  the 
executive  therefore,  the  rampart  from  behind  which  it  can 
resist  the  aggressions  of  the  legislature,  is  in  ordinary  times 
the  veto  power.*  In  other  words,  it  survives  as  an  executive 
in  virtue  not  of  any  properly  executive  function,  but  of  the 
share  in  legislative  functions  which  it  has  received ;  it  holds 
its  ground  by  force,  not  of  its  separation  from  the  legislature, 
but  of  its  participation  in  a  right  properly  belonging  to  the 
legislature.' 

1  In  moments  of  public  danger,  as  daring  the  War  of  Secession,  the  execu- 
tive of  course  springs  up  into  immense  power,  partly  because  the  command  of 
the  army  is  then  of  the  first  importance ;  partly  because  the  legislature,  feel- 
ing its  unfitness  for  swift  and  secret  decisions,  gives  free  rein  to  the  Executive, 
and  practically  puts  its  law-making  powers  at  his  disposal. 

2  What  is  said  hero  of  the  national  executive  and  national  legislature  is  a 
fortiori  true  of  the  State  executives  and  State  legislatures.  The  State  gov- 
ernor has  no  power  of  independent  action  whatever,  being  checked  at  evary 
step  by  State  statutes,  and  his  discretion  superseded  by  the  minute  directiont 
which  those  statutes  contain.  He  has  not  even  ministers,  because  the  other 
chief  officials  of  the  State  are  chosen,  not  by  himself,  but  by  popular 

VOL.  I  <^ 
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An  authority  which  depends  on  a  veto  capable  of  being  over- 
ruled by  a  two-thirds  majority  may  seem  frail.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  a  century  has  shown  that,  owing  to  the  almost  equal 
strength  of  the  two  great  parties,  the  Houses  often  differ,  and 
there  is  rarely  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  same  colour  in  both. 
Hence  the  Executive  has  enjoyed  some  independence.  He  is 
strong  for  defence,  if  not  for  attack.  Congress  can,  except 
within  that  narrow  sphere  which  the  Constitution  has  abso- 
lutely reserved  to  him,  baffle  the  President,  can  interrogate, 
check,  and  worry  his  ministers.  But  it  can  neither  drive  him 
the  way  it  wishes  him  to  go,  nor  dismiss  them  for  disobedience 
or  incompetence. 

An  individual  man  has  some  great  advantages  in  combating 
an  assembly.  His  counsels  are  less  distracted.  His  secrets 
are  better  kept.  He  may  sow  discord  among  liis  antagonists. 
He  can  strike  a  more  sudden  blow.  Julius  Caesar  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Senate,  Cromwell  for  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, even  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  French  Assembly  of  1851. 
Hence,  when  the  President  happens  to  be  a  strong  man,  reso- 
lute, prudent,  and  popular,  he  may  well  hope  to  prevail  against 
a  body  whom  he  may  divide  by  the  dexterous  use  of  patronage, 
may  weary  out  by  inflexible  patience,  may  overawe  by  winning 
the  admiration  of  the  masses,  always  disposed  to  rally  round 
a  striking  personality.  But  in  a  struggle  extending  over  a 
long  course  of  years  an  assembly  has  advantages  over  a  suc- 
cession of  officers,  especially  of  elected  officers.  The  Roman 
Senate  encroached  on  the  consuls,  though  it  was  neither  a  leg- 
islature nor  representative ;  the  Carthaginian  Councils  en- 
croached on  the  Suffetes ;  the  Venetian  Councils  encroached  on 
the  Doge.  Men  come  and  go,  but  an  assembly  goes  on  for 
ever ;  it  is  immortal,  because  while  the  members  change,  the 
policy,  the  passion  for  extending  its  authority,  the  tenacity  in 
clinging  to  what  has  once  been  gained,  remain  persistent.  A 
weak  magistrate  comes  after  a  strong  magistrate,  and  yields 
what  his  predecessor  had  fought  for ;  but  an  assembly  holds  all 

He  has  very  little  patronage ;  and  he  has  no  foreign  policy  at  all.  The  State 
legislature  would  therefore  prevail  against  him  in  everything,  were  it  not  for 
his  veto  and  for  the  fact  that  the  legislature  is  now  generally  restrained  (by 
the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution)  from  passing  laws  on  many  topics. 
(See  post.  Chapters  XXXVn.-XLV.) 
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it  has  ever  won.*  Its  pressure  is  steady  and  continuous ;  it  is 
always,  by  a  sort  of  natural  process,  expanding  its  own  powers 
and  devising  new  methods  for  fettering  its  rival.  Thus  Con- 
gress, though  it  is  no  more  respected  or  loved  by  the  people 
now  than  it  was  seventy  years  ago,  and  has  developed  no 
higher  capacity  for  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  state, 
has  succeeded  in  occupying  nearly  all  the  ground  which  the 
Constitution  left  debatable  between  the  President  and  itself ;  * 
and  would,  did  it  possess  a  better  internal  organization,  be 
even  more  plainly  than  it  now  is  the  supreme  power  in  the 
government. 

In  their  effort  to  establish  a  balance  of  power,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  so  far  succeeded  that  neither  power  has 
subjected  the  other.  But  they  underrated  the  inconveniences 
which  arise  from  the  disjunction  of  the  two  chief  organs  of 
government.  They  relieved  the  Administration  from  a  duty 
which  European  ministers  find  exhausting  and  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  proper  performance  of  administrative  work — the 
duty  of  giving  attendance  in  the  legislature  and  taking  the 
lead  in  its  debates.  They  secured  continuity  of  executive 
policy  for  four  years  at  least,  instead  of  leaving  government 
at  the  mercy  of  fluctuating  majorities  in  an  excitable  assembly. 
But  they  so  narrowed  the  sphere  of  the  executive  as  to  prevent 
it  from  leading  the  country,  or  even  its  own  party  in  the  coun- 
try. They  sought  to  make  members  of  Congress  independent, 
but  in  doing  so  they  deprived  them  of  some  of  the  means 
which  European  legislators  enjoy  of  learning  how  to  adminis- 
ter, of  learning  even  how  to  legislate  in  administrative  topics. 
Tliey  condemned  them  to  be  architects  without  science,  critics 
without  experience,  censors  without  responsibility. 

^  This  is  still  more  conspicuously  the  case  when  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive government  do  not  sit  in  the  assembly.  When  they  do,  and  lead  it,  their 
influence  tends  to  restrain  legislative  encroachments.  Even  the  presence  of 
persons  who  are  likely  to  be  soon  called  on  to  form  the  executive  has  its 
influence,  for  they  are  disposed  to  defend  the  constitutional  position  of  an 
authority  to  which  they  hope  in  their  turn  to  succeed.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently seen  in  England. 

2  The  modification  (in  1869)  and  repeal  (in  1886)  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act 
(see  above,  p.  64)  are  scarcely  instances  to  the  contrary,  because  that  Act, 
even  if  constitutional,  had  proved  difficult  to  work. 
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THE   FEDERAL   COURTS 

When  in  1788  the  loosely  confederated  States  of  North 
America  united  themselves  into  a  nation,  national  tribunals 
were  felt  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  national  government. 
Under  the  Confederation  there  had  existed  no  means  of  enforc- 
ing the  treaties  made  or  orders  issued  by  the  Congress,  because 
the  courts  of  the  several  States  owed  no  duty  to  that  feeble 
body,  and  had  little  will  to  aid  it.  Now  that  a  Federal  legis- 
lature had  been  established,  whose  laws  were  to  bind  directly 
the  individual  citizen,  a  Federal  judicature  was  evidently 
needed  to  interpret  and  apply  these  laws,  and  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  them.  The  alternative  would  have  been  to  entrust 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  to  State  courts.  But  State  courts 
were  not  fitted  to  deal  with  matters  of  a  quasi-international 
character,  such  as  admiralty  jurisdiction  and  rights  arising 
under  treaties.  They  supplied  no  means  for  deciding  ques- 
tions between  different  States.  They  could  not  be  trusted  to 
do  complete  justice  between  their  own  citizens  and  those  of 
another  State.  Being  under  the  control  of  their  own  State 
governments,  they  might  be  forced  to  disregard  any  Federal 
law  which  the  State  disapproved ;  or  even  if  they  admitted 
its  authority,  might  fail  in  the  zeal  or  the  power  to  give  due 
effect  to  it.  And  being  authorities  co-ordinate  with  and  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  with  no  common  court  of  appeal 
placed  over  them  to  correct  their  errors  or  harmonize  their 
views,  they  would  be  likely  to  interpret  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  statutes  in  different  senses,  and  make  the  law  uncer- 
tain by  the  variety  of  their  decisions.  These  reasons  pointed 
imperatively  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  tribunal  or  set  of 
tribunals,  altogether  detached  from  the  States,  as  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  new  government.     Side  by  side  of  the  thir- 

228 
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teen  (now  forty-four)  different  sets  of  State  courts,  whose 
jurisdiction  under  State  laws  and  between  their  own  citizens 
was  left  untouched,  there  arose  a  new  and  complex  system  of 
Federal  courts.  The  Constitution  drew  the  outlines  of  the 
system.  Congress  perfected  it  by  statutes ;  and  as  the  details 
rest  upon  these  statutes,  Congress  retains  the  power  of  altering 
them.  Few  American  institutions  are  better  worth  studying 
than  this  intricate  judicial  machinery :  few  deserve  more  ad- 
miration for  the  smoothness  of  their  working :  few  have  more 
contributed  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  country. 

The  Federal  courts  fall  into  three  classes :  — 

The  Supreme  court,  which  sits  at  Washington. 

The  Circuit  courts. 

The  District  courts. 

The  Supreme  coui*t  is  directly  created  by  Art.  iii.  §  1  of  the 
Constitution,  but  with  no  provision  as  to  the  number  of  its 
judges.  Originally  there  were  six ;  at  present  there  are  nine, 
a  chief  justice,  with  a  salary  of  $10,500  (£2100),  and  eight 
associate  justices  (salary  $10,000).  The  justices  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They 
hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  i.e,  are  removable  only  by 
impeachment ;  and  have  thus  a  tenure  even  more  secure  than 
that  of  English  judges,  for  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  the 
Crown  on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament.^  More- 
over, the  English  statutes  secure  the  permanence  only  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  court  of  judicature,  not  also  of  judges 
of  county  or  other  local  courts,  while  the  provisions  of  the 
American  Constitution  are  held  to  apply  to  the  inferior  as  well 
as  th§  superior  Federal  judges.*  The  Fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  extremely  anxious  to  secure  the  independence  of 
their  judiciary,  regarding  it  as  a  bulwark  both  for  the  people 
and  for  the  States  against  aggressions  of  either  Congress  or 
the  President.'    They  affirmed  the  life  tenure  by  an  unani- 

1  12  and  13  William  III.,  cap.  2 ;  c/.l  George  III.,  cap.  23.  The  occasional 
resistance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  whose  members  held  office  for  life,  to  the 
French  Crown  may  probably  have  confirmed  the  Convention  of  1787  in  its 
attachment  to  this  English  principle. 

^  The  United  States  judges  in  the  Territories  stand  on  a  different  footing. 
See  Chapter  XL VII. 

*  See  Hamilton  in  Federalistf  No.  Ixxviii. :  '*  The  standard  of  good  behaviour 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  judicial  magistracy  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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mous  vote  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  because  they  deemed  the 
risk  of  the  continuance  in  office  of  an  incompetent  judge  a  less 
evil  than  the  subserviency  of  all  judges  to  the  legislature, 
which  might  flow  from  a  tenure  dependent  on  legislative  wilL 
The  result  has  justified  their  expectations.  The  judges  have 
shown  themselves  independent  of  Congress  and  of  party,  yet 
the  security  of  their  position  has  rarely  tempted  them  to 
breaches  of  judicial  duty.  Impeachment  has  been  four  times 
resorted  to,  once  only  against  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  court, 
and  then  unsuccessfully.^  Attempts  have  been  made,  begin- 
ning from  Jefferson,  who  argued  that  judges  should  hold 
office  for  terms  of  four  or  six  years  only,  to  alter  the  tenure  of 
the  Federal  judges,  as  that  of  the  State  judges  has  been  al- 
tered in  most  States ;  but  Congress  has  always  rejected  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

The  Supreme  court  sits  at  Washington  from  October  till  July 
in  every  year.  The  presence  of  six  judges  is  required  to  pro- 
noimce  a  decision,  a  rule  which,  by  preventing  the  division  of 
the  court  into  two  or  more  branches,  retards  the  despatch  of 
business,  though  it  has  the  advantage  of  securing  a  thorough 
consideration  of  every  ciise.  The  sittings  are  held  in  the  Capi- 
tol, in  the  chamber  formerly  occupied  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
justices  wear  black  gowns,  being  not  merely  the  only  public 
officers,  but  almost  the  only  non-ecclesiastical  persons  of  any 
kind  whatever  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  who  use 
any  official  dress.*  Every  case  is  discussed  by  the  whole  body 
twice  over,  once  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  which 
is  then  directed  to  be  set  forth  in  a  written  judgment;  then 
again  when  that  written  judgment,  which  one  of  the  judges  has 
prepared,  is  submitted  for  criticism  and  adoption  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court. 

most  valuable  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  practice  of  government.  In  a 
monarchy  it  is  an  excellent  barrier  to  the  despotism  of  the  prince;  in  a  republic 
it  is  a  no  less  excellent  barrier  to  the  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the 
legislative  body." 

1  This  was  Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland  in  1804-5.  The  other  cases  were  of 
district  Federal  judges.  Two  were  convicted  (one  of  violence,  apparently  due 
to  drunkenness  or  insanity,  the  other  of  rebellion),  the  third  was  acquitted. 

2  Save  that  in  some  universities  the  president  and  professors,  and  (more 
rarely)  the  graduates,  wear  academic  gowns  on  great  occasions,  such  as  the 
annual  Commencement,  and  that  gowns  are  worn  by  the  judges  in  Federal  Clr- 
quit  Courts  and  by  the  judges  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
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The  Circuit  courts  have  been  created  by  Congress  under  a 
power  in  the  Constitution  to  establish  "  inferior  courts."  There 
are  at  present  nine  judicial  circuits,  in  which  courts  are  held 
annually.  Each  of  these  has  two  Circuit  judges  (salary  $6000), 
and  to  each  there  is  also  allotted  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  coui-t.  The  Circuit  court  may  be  held  either  by  a 
Circuit  judge  alone,  or  by  the  Supreme  court  Circuit  justice 
alone,  or  by  both  together,  or  by  either  sitting  along  with  the 
District  judge  (hereafter  mentioned)  of  the  district  wherein 
the  particular  circuit  court  is  held,  or  by  the  District  judge 
alone.  A  statute  of  1891  has  established  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals,  to  which  cases  may  be  brought  from  District  or  Cir- 
cuit courts,  a  further  appeal  lying,  in  some  classes  of  cases,  to 
the  Supreme  court,  to  which  moreover,  in  certain  cases,  a  di- 
rect appeal  from  the  District  or  Circuit  courts  may  still  be 
brought.  It  is  hoped  that  these  new  courts  will  relieve  the  Su- 
preme court  of  some  of  its  now  too  heavy  business. 

The  District  courts  are  the  third  and  lowest  class  of  Federal 
tribunals.  They  are  at  present  fifty-five  in  number,  and  their 
judges  receive  salaries  of  $5000  (£1000)  per  annum.  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  state  whether  they  and  the 
Circuit  judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate like  the  members  of  the  Supreme  court ;  but  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  such  was  the  intention,  and  the  appoint- 
ments are  so  made  accordingly. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  claims  of  private  persons 
against  the  Federal  government  there  has  been  established  in 
Washington  a  special  tribunal  called  the  Court  of  Claims,  with 
five  justices  (salary  $4500),  from  which  an  appeal  lies  direct 
to  the  Supreme  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  extends  to  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  cases,  on  each  of  which  I  say  no  more  than  what 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  their  nature.^    All  other 

^  "  AU  the  enumerated  cases  of  Federal  cognizance  are  those  which  touch 
the  safety,  peace,  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  or  which  presume  that  State 
attachments,  State  prejudices,  State  jealousies,  and  State  interests  might 
sometimes  obstruct  or  control  the  regular  administration  of  justice.  The 
appellate  power  in  all  these  cases  is  founded  on  the  clearest  principles  of  policy 
and  wisdom,  and  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  of  decision  upon 
all  subjects  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution."  —  Kent's  C<mmentarief 
(Holmes'  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  320.  '      \ 
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cases  have  been  left  to  the  State  courts,  from  which  there  does 
not  lie  (save  as  hereinafter  specified)  any  appeal  to  the  Federal 
courts. 

1.  '^  Cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their 
authority." 

In  order  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  the  national  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  over  all  State  laws,  it  was  necessary  to  place  the 
former  under  the  guardianship  of  the  national  judiciary.  This 
provision  accordingly  brings  before  a  Federal  court  every  cause 
in  which  either  party  to  a  suit  relies  upon  any  Federal  enact- 
ment. It  entitles  a  plaintiff  who  bases  his  case  on  a  Federal 
statute  to  bring  his  action  in  a  Federal  court :  it  entitles  a  de- 
fendant who  rests  his  defence  on  a  Federal  enactment  to  have 
the  action,  if  originally  brought  in  a  State  court,  removed  to  a 
Federal  court.^  But,  of  course,  if  the  action  has  originally 
'  been  brought  in  a  State  court,  there  is  no  reason  for  removing 
it  unless  the  authority  of  the  Federal  enactment  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  questioned.  Accordingly,  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Judiciary  Act  (1789)  provides  "for  the  removal  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  of  the  final  judgment  or 
decree  in  any  suit,  rendered  in  the  highest  court  of  law  or 
equity  of  a  State  in  which  a  decision  could  be  had,  in  which  is 
drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  au- 
thority exercised  under,  the  United  States,  and  tlie  decision  is 
against  their  validity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  valid- 
ity of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under,  any  State,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties, 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favour  of 
their  validity ;  or  where  any  title,  right,  privilege,  or  immunity 
is  claimed  under  the  Constitution,  or  any  treaty  or  statute  or  a 
commission  held  or  authority  exercised  under  the  United  States, 
and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or  immu- 
nity specially  set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party  under  such 
Constitution,  treaty,  statute,  commission,  or  authority.  But  to 
authorize  the  removal  under  that  act,  it  must  appear  by  the 
r'^cord,  either  expressly  or  by  clear  and  necessary  intendment, 
tl.at  some  one  of  the  enumerated  questions  did  arise  in  the 

1  The  removal  may  be  before  or  after  judgment  given,  and  in  the  lattei 
event,  by  way  of  appeal  or  by  writ  of  error. 
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State  court,  and  was  there  passed  upon.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  it  might  have  arisen  or  been  applicable.  And  if  the  de- 
cision of  the  State  court  is  in  favour  of  the  right,  title,  privilege, 
or  exemption  so  claimed,  the  Judiciary  Act  does  not  authorize 
such  removal,  neither  does  it  where  the  validity  of  the  State  law 
is  drawn  in  question,  and  the  decision  of  the  State  court  is 
against  its  validity."  ^ 

The  rule  seems  intricate,  but  the  motive  for  it  and  the  work- 
ing of  it  are  plain.  Where  in  any  legal  proceeding  a  Federal 
enactment  has  to  be  construed  or  applied  by  a  State  court,  if 
the  latter  supports  the  Federal  enactment,  i.e,  considers  it  to 
govern  the  case,  and  applies  it  accordingly,  the  supremacy  of 
Federal  law  is  thereby  recognized  and  admitted.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  for  removing  the  case  to  a  Federal  tri- 
bunal. Such  a  tribunal  could  do  no  more  to  vindicate  Federal 
authority  than  the  State  court  has  already  done.  But  if  the 
decision  of  the  State  court  has  been  against  the  applicability 
of  the  Federal  law,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  party  who  suffers 
by  the  decision  should  be  entitled  to  Federal  determination  of 
the  point,  and  he  has  accordingly  an  absolute  right  to  carry  it 
before  the  Supreme  court.* 

The  principle  of  this  rule  is  applied  even  to  executive  acts 
of  the  Federal  authorities.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  has  been 
arrested  by  a  Federal  officer,  a  State  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  release  him  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  otherwise  to 
inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  his  detention  by  Federal  author- 
ity, because,  as  was  said  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  "The  powers 
of  the  general  government  and  of  the  State,  although  both 
exist  and  are  exercised  within  the  same  territorial  limits,  are 
yet  separate  and  distinct  sovereignties,  acting  separately  and 
independently  of  each  other,  within  their  respective  spheres. 

1  Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations,  p.  IC.  For  details  regarding  the 
removal  of  suits,  and  the  restrictions  when  the  amount  in  dispute  is  small,  see 
Cooley,  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  p.  122  sqq.;  and  see  also  the  Act  of 
3d  March  1887. 

2  Federal  legislation  may  however  be  in  a  given  case  needed  in  order  to  con- 
fer upon  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  under  a  treaty.  The 
question  arose  in  the  case  of  the  lynching  of  certain  Italians  at  New  Orleans 
in  1891.  The  Italian  Ck>vernment  in  its  complaints  appealed  to  the  treaty  of 
1871  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that 
Congress  had  not  le^iriBlated  so  as  to  enable  Federal  courts  to  deal  with  offences 
in  breach  of  that  treaty. 
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And  the  sphere  of  action  appropriated  to  the  United  States  ia 
as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  judicial  process  issued  by  a 
State  court  as  if  the  hue  of  division  was  traced  by  landmarks 
and  monuments  visible  to  the  eye."' 

2.  "  Cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls." 

As  these  persons  have  an  international  character,  it  would 
be  improper  to  allow  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  State  court 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  national  government,  and 
for  whose  learning  and  respectability  there  may  exist  no  such 
securities  as  those  that  suri-oiind  the  Federal  courts. 

3.  "Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction." 

These  are  deemed  to  include  not  only  prize  cases  but  all 
maritime  oontracts,  and  all  transactions  relating  to  navigation, 
as  well  on  the  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United  States 
as  on  the  high  seas. 

4.  "  Controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party." 

This  provision  is  obviously  needed  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  being  obliged  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  a  State  court,  to 
whose  decision  the  national  government  could  not  be  expected 
to  submit.  When  a  pecuniary  claim  is  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished against  the  Federal  government,  the  proper  tribunal  ia 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

5.  "Controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State, 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects." 

In  all  these  cases  a  State  court  is  likely  to  be,  or  at  any  rate 
to  seem,  a  partial  tribunal,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  vest 
the  juris«iiction  in  judges  equally  unconnected  with  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  defendant.  By  securing  recourse  to  an  unbiassed 
and  competent  tribunal,  the  citizens  of  every  State  obtain  bet- 
t«r  commercial  facilities  than  they  could  othenvise  count  upon, 
for  their  credit  will  stand  higher  with  jwrsons  belonging  to 
other  States  if  the  latter  know  that  their  legal  rights  are  under 
the  protection,  not  of  local  and  ]iossiiily  jirejudiced  judges,  but 

1  Ablemaa  v.  Booth,  21  How.  Cia 
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of  magistrates  named  by  the  national  government,  and  un- 
amenable to  local  influences.^ 

One  important  part  of  the  jurisdiction  here  conveyed  has 
been  subsequently  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  judicature. 
When  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people,  a  principal 
objection  urged  against  it  was  that  it  exposed  a  State,  although 
a  sovereign  commonwealth,  to  be  sued  by  the  individual  citi- 
zens of  some  other  State.  That  one  State  should  sue  another 
was  perhaps  necessary,  for  what  other  way  could  be  discovered 
of  terminating  disputes  ?  But  the  power  as  well  as  the  dig- 
nity of  a  State  would  be  gone  if  it  could  be  dragged  into  court 
by  a  private  plaintiff.  Hamilton  (writing  in  the  Federalist) 
met  the  objection  by  arguing  that  the  jurisdiction-giving  clause 
of  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  so  construed,  but  must 
be  read  as  being  subject  to  the  general  doctrine  that  a  sovereign 
body  cannot  be  sued  by  an  individual  without  its  own  consent, 
a  doctrine  not  to  be  excluded  by  mere  implication  but  only  by 
express  words.^  However,  in  1793  the  Supreme  court,  in  the 
famous  case  of  Chisholm  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,^  construed 
the  Constitution  in  the  very  sense  which  Hamilton  had  denied, 
holding  that  an  action  did  lie  against  Georgia  at  the  suit  of  a 
private  plaintiff ;  and  when  Greorgia  protested  and  refused  to 
appear,  the  court  proceeded  (in  1794)  to  give  judgment  against 
her  by  default  in  case  she  should  not  appear  and  plead  before 
a  day  fixed.  Her  cries  of  rage  filled  the  Union,  and  brought 
other  States  to  her  help.  An  amendment  (the  eleventh)  to 
the  Constitution  was  passed  through  Congress  and  duly 
accepted  by  the  requisite  majority  of  the  States,  which  de- 
clares that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State  or 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state."  *   Under  the  proteo- 

^  There  are  countries  in  Europe  with  which  foreign  merchants  are  unwilling 
to  do  business  because  they  can  seldom  obtain  justice  against  a  native.  Local 
feeling  was,  of  course,  mu(;h  stronger  in  the  America  of  1787  than  it  is  now. 
Knglishmen  who  had  claims  against  American  citizens  failed  to  obtain  their 
enforcement  from  178.3  till  the  Federal  courts  were  established  in  1789. 

2  FedernliM,  No.  Ixxxi.  The  same  view  was  contemporaneously  maintained 
by  John  Marshall  (afterwards  Chief-Justice)  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of 
1788. 

«  2  Dall.  419. 

*  U  has  been  held  that  the  amendment  applies  only  when  a  State  ii  a  p*'^ 
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tion  of  this  amendment,  several  have  with  impunity  repudi- 
ated their  debts. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  court  is  original  in  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  and  wherever  a  State  is  a  party;  in 
other  cases  it  is  appellate ;  that  is,  cases  may  be  brought  to  it 
from  the  inferior  Federal  courts  and  (under  the  circumstances 
before  mentioned)  from  State  courts.  The  jurisdiction  is  in 
some  matters  exclusive,  in  others  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
State  courts.  Upon  these  subjects  there  have  arisen  many 
difficult  and  intricate  questions,  which  I  must  pass  by,  because 
they  would  be  unintelligible  without  long  explanations.*  One 
point,  however,  may  be  noted.  The  State  courts  cannot  be  in- 
vested by  Congress  with  any  jurisdiction,  for  Congress  has  no 
authority  over  them,  and  is  not  permitted  by  the  Constitution 
to  delegate  any  judicial  powers  to  them.  Hence  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State  court,  wherever  it  is  concurrent  with  that  of 
Federal  judges,  is  a  jurisdiction  which  the  court  i)()ssesses  of 
its  own  right,  independent  of  the  Constitution.  And  in  some 
instances  where  congressional  statutes  have  purj)orted  to  im- 
pose duties  on  State  courts,  the  latter  have  refused  to  accept 
and  discharge  them. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  which  extends 
to  all  offences  against  Federal  law,  is  purely  statutory.  "  The 
United  States  as  such  can  have  no  coninion  law.  It  derives  its 
powers  from  the  grant  of  the  people  made  by  the  Constitution, 
and  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  written  law,  and  not  else- 
where." ' 

The  procedure  of  the  Federal  courts  is  prescribed  by  Congress, 
subject  to  some  few  rules  contained  in  the  Constitution,  such  as 
those  which  preserve  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases* 
and  suits  at  common  law.*  As  "  cases  in  law  and  equity  "  are 
mentioned,  it  is  held  that  Congress  could  not  accomplish  such 

to  the  record,  and  therefore  does  not  apply  to  tlie  case  of  a  State  holding  shares 
in  a  corporation.    Neither  does  it  apply  to  appeals  and  writs  of  error. 

Very  recently  (March  1892)  the  Supreme  court  have  decided  (hy  a  large 
majority)  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Texas  that  the  United  States  can  sue 
a  State. 

1  The  la^^-yer  curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  Story's  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution f  chapter  xxxviii.,  and  the  jud^nentsof  Chief-Justice  Marshall 
in  the  cases  of  Martin  v.  Hunter  (1  Wheat.  304)  and  Cohens  v.  Virginia 
(6  Wheat.  40r>). 

2  Cooley,  Principles,  p.  131.  3  Art.  iii.  §  2.         /•  Amendment  vii.  §  1, 
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a  fusion  of  law  and  equity  as  has  been  effected  in  several  States 
of  the  Union,  and  was  effected  in  England  in  1873,  but  must 
maintain  these  methods  of  procedure  as  distinct,  though  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  judges. 

The  law  applied  in  the  Federal  courts  is  of  course  first  and 
foremost  that  enacted  by  the  Federal  legislature,  which,  when 
it  is  applicable,  prevails  against  any  State  law.  But  very  often, 
as  for  instance  in  suits  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
Federal  law  does  not,  or  does  only  in  a  secondary  way,  come 
in  question.  In  such  instances  the  first  thing  is  to  determine 
what  law  it  is  that  ought  to  govern  the  case,  each  State  having 
a  law  of  its  own ;  and  when  this  has  been  ascertained,  it  is 
applied  to  the  facts,  just  as  an  English  court  would  apply 
French  or  Scotch  law  in  pronouncing  on  the  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage contracted  in  France  or  Scotland.  In  administering  the 
law  of  any  State  (including  its  constitution,  its  statutes,  and 
its  common  law,  which  in  Louisiana  is  the  civil  law  in  its 
French  form)  the  Federal  courts  ought  to  follow  the  decisions 
of  the  State  courts,  treating  those  decisions  as  the  highest  au- 
thority on  the  law  of  the  particular  State.  This  doctrine  is  so 
fully  applied  that  the  Supreme  court  has  even  over-ruled  its 
own  previous  determinations  on  a  point  of  State  law  in  order 
to  bring  itself  into  agreement  with  the  view  of  the  highest  court 
of  the  particular  State.  Needless  to  say,  the  State  courts  fol- 
low the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  upon  questions  of  Fed- 
eral law.^ 

For  the  execution  of  its  powers  each  Federal  court  has 
attached  to  it  an  officer  called  the  United  States  marshal,  cor- 
responding to  the  sheriff  in  the  State  governments,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  out  its  writs,  judgments,  and  orders  by  arresting 
prisoners,  levying  execution,  putting  persons  in  possession,  and 
so  forth.  He  is  entitled,  if  resisted,  to  call  on  all  good  citizens 
for  help ;  if  they  will  not  or  cannot  render  it,  he  must  refer  to 

^  **  The  judicial  department  of  every  government  is  the  appropriate  organ 
for  construing  the  legislative  acts  of  that  government.  ...  On  this  principle 
the  construction  given  by  this  (the  supreme)  conrt  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  received  by  all  as  the  true  construction ;  and  on 
the  same  principle  the  construction  given  by  the  conrts  of  the  various  States  to 
the  legislative  acts  of  those  States  is  received  as  true,  unless  they  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  Ck)nstitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States."  — it^>«K«.ii^ 
C.-»T.,  in  Elmendor/y,  Taylor,  10  Wheat  109. 
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Washington  and  obtain  the  aid  of  Federal  troops.  There  exists 
also  in  every  judiciary  district  a  Federal  public  prosecutor, 
called  the  United  States  district  attorney,  who  institutes  pro- 
ceedings against  persons  transgressing  Federal  laws  or  evading 
the  discharge  of  obligations  to  the  Federal  treasury.  Both  sets 
of  officials  are  under  the  direction  of  the  attorney-general,  as 
head  of  the  department  of  justice.  They  constitute  a  net-work 
of  Federal  authorities  covering  the  whole  territory  of  the  Union, 
and  independent  of  the  officers  of  the  State  courts  and  of 
the  public  prosecutors  who  represent  the  State  governments. 
Where  a  State  maintains  a  gaol  for  the  reception  of  Federal 
prisoners,  the  U.  S.  marshal  delivers  his  prisoners  to  the  State 
gaoler;  where  this  provision  is  wanting,  he  must  himself 
arrange  for  their  custody. 

The  European  reader  may  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  work  a 
system  so  extremely  complex,  under  which  every  yard  of 
ground  in  the  Union  is  covered  by  two  jurisdictions,  with  two 
sets  of  judges  and  two  sets  of  officers,  responsible  to  different 
superiors,  their  spheres  of  action  divided  only  by  an  ideal  line, 
and  their  action  liable  in  practice  to  clash.  The  answer  is  that 
the  system  does  work,  and  now,  after  a  hundred  years  of  ex- 
perience, works  smoothly.  It  is  more  costly  than  the  simpler 
systems  of  France,  Pnissia,  or  England,  tliough,  owing  to  the 
small  salaries  paid,  the  expense  falls  rather  on  litigants  than  on 
the  public  treasury.  But  it  leads  to  few  conflicts  or  heart- 
burnings, because  the  key  to  all  difficulties  is  found  in  the 
principle  that  wherever  Federal  law  is  applicable  Federal  law 
must  prevail,  and  that  every  suitor  who  contends  that  Federal 
law  is  applicable  is  entitled  to  have  the  point  determined  by  a 
Federal  court.  The  acumen  of  the  lawyers  and  judges,  the 
wealth  of  accimiulated  precedents,  make  the  solution  of  these 
questions  of  applicability  and  jurisdiction  easier  than  a  Euro- 
pean practitioner  can  realize :  while  the  law-abiding  habits  of 
the  people  and  their  sense  that  the  supremacy  of  Federal  law 
and  jurisdiction  works  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  secure  general  obedience  to  Federal  judgments.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law,  especially  the  criminal  law,  in  some 
parts  of  America  leaves  much  to  be  desired ;  but  the  difficulties 
which  arise  are  now  due  not  to  conflicts  between  State  and 
Federal  pretensions  but  to  other  tendencies  equally  hostile  to 
both  authorities. 
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A  vord  in  conclusion  as  to  the  separation  of  the  judicial 
from  the  other  two  departments,  a  point  on  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  laid  great  stress.  The  functions  of  the 
legislature  are  more  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
judiciary  than  from  those  of  the  executive.  The  legislature 
makes  the  law,  the  judiciary  applies  it  to  particular  cases  by 
investigating  the  facts  and,  when  these  have  been  ascertained, 
by  declaring  what  rule  of  law  governs  them.  Nevertheless 
there  are  certain  points  in  which  the  two  departments  touch, 
certain  ground  debatable  between  the  judiciary  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  legislature  on  the  other.  In  most  countries  the 
courts  have  grown  out  of  the  legislature ;  or  rather,  the  sover- 
eign body,  which,  like  Parliament,  was  originally  both  a  law 
court  and  a  legislature,  has  delivered  over  the  bulk  of  its  judi- 
cial duties  to  other  persona,  while  retaining  some  few  to  be 
Still  exercised  by  itself. 

America  has  in  general  followed  the  principles  and  practice 
of  England.  Like  England,  she  creates  no  separate  administra- 
tive tribunals  such  as  exist  in  the  states  of  the  Eurojwan  con- 
tinent, but  allows  officials  to  be  sued  in  or  indicted  before 
the  ordinary  courts.  Like  England,  she  has  given  the  judges 
(i.e.  the  Federal  judges)  a  position  secured  against  the  caprice 
of  the  legislature  or  executive.  Like  England,  she  recognizes 
judicial  decisions  as  law  until  some  statute  has  set  thera  aside. 
In  one  respect  she  has  improved  on  England  —  viz,  in  forbid- 
ding the  legislature  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  criminal  court, 
by  passing  a<it8  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  measures 
still  legal,  though  virtually  obsolete,  in  England,'  In  others, 
she  stands  behind  England.  England  has  practically  ceased  to 
use  one  branch  of  her  Parliament  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments.  America  still  occasionally  throws  upon  one 
House  of  Congress  this  function ;  which,  though  it  is  ill  suited 
to  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  is  scarcely  better  discharged  by 
a  political  assembly.  England  has  remitted  to  the  courts  of 
law  the  trial  of  disputed  parliamentary  elections ;  America  still 
reserves  these  for  Congress,  and  allows  them  to  be  disposed 
of  by  partisan  votes,  often  with  little  regard  to  the  merits. 

'  Neither  House  of  Conf^ess  can  panlsli  a  witness  far  coDtempt,  kftST  tha 
fasbloD  ot  the  Britlah  Pnrliameiit  (KUboant  t.  Thompion,  103  U.  B.  jk  ISU. 
See  note  to  Chaptet  XXXIII.  poti. 
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Special  and  local  bills  which  vest  in  private  hands  certain 
rights  of  the  State,  such  as  public  franchises,  or  the  power 
of  taking  private  property  against  the  owner's  will,  are,  though 
in  form  exercises  of  legislative  power,  really  fitter  to  be  exam- 
ined and  settled  by  judicial  methods  than  by  the  loose  opinion, 
the  private  motives,  the  lobbying,  which  determine  legislative 
decisions  where  the  control  of  public  opinion  is  insufficiently 
provided  for.  England  accordingly,  though  she  refers  such 
bills  to  committees  of  Parliament,  directs  these  committees  to 
apply  a  quasi-judicial  procedure,  and  to  decide  according  to  the 
evidence  tendered.  America  takes  no  such  securities,  but  han- 
dles these  bills  like  any  others.  Here  therefore  we  see  three 
pieces  of  ground  debatable  between  the  legislature  and  the 
judiciary.  All  of  them  originally  belonged  to  the  legislature. 
All  in  America  still  belong  to  it.  England,  however,  has 
abandoned  the  first,  has  delivered  over  the  second  to  the 
judges,  and  treats  the  third  as  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  judi- 
cial rather  than  legislative  methods.  Such  points  of  difference 
are  worth  noting,  because  the  impression  has  prevailed  in 
Europe  that  America  is  the  country  in  which  the  province  of 
the  judiciary  has  been  most  widely  extended. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   C0UKT9    AND   THE   CONSTITUTION 

No  feature  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
awakened  so  much  curiosity  in  the  European  mind,  caused  bo 
much  discussion,  received  so  much  admiration,  and  been  more 
frequently  misunderstood,  than  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  functions  which  it  discharges  in  guard- 
ing the  ark  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  there  is  really  no  mystery 
about  the  matter,  It  is  not  a  novel  device.  It  is  not  a  com- 
plicated device.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  if  ap- 
proached from  the  right  side. 

In  England  and  many  other  modern  States  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  authority  between  one  statute  and  another.  All  are 
made  by  the  legislature :  all  can  be  changed  by  the  legislature. 
What  are  called  in  England  constitutional  statutes,  such  as 
Iklagna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the 
Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  merely  ordinary 
laws,  which  could  be  repealed  by  Parliament  at  any  moment  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  it  can  repeal  a  highway  act  or  lower 
the  duty  on  tobacco.'  The  habit  has  grown  up  of  talking  of 
the  British  Constitution  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  and  definite  tiling. 
But  there  is  in  England  no  such  thing  as  a  Constitution  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  law :  there  is  merely  a  maas  of  law,  con- 
sisting partly  of  statutes  and  partly  of  decided  cases  and  ac- 
cepted usages,  in  conformity  with  which  the  government  of 
the  country  is  carried  on  from  day  to  day,  but  which  is  being 
constantly  modiiied  by  fresh  statutes  and    cases.     The  same 

>  This  iloctrlne,  allliouKh  lonKsfnce  well  settled,  would  nottiave  beea  K«D*r- 
ally  Accepted  In  the  beKinning  of  tlie  seventeenlli  century.  As  Sir  Tliomu 
More  bud  tnaiiitahied  that  nn  Act  nt  Parliament  euuld  not  make  tbe  king 
supreme  head  of  the  Chumli,  no  Coke  lielil  that  tlitr  CommoD  Law  contTDUad 
Acta  of  Parliament  and  adjudged  them  void  when  against  common  dsht. 
VOL.  IK  MI 
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thiDg  existed  in  ancieat  Rome,  and  ereiyrhere  in  Europe  a 
centary  aga  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  -  Datura!,"  and  ased  to  be 
the  normal,  condition  of  things  in  all  countries,  free  or  des- 
potic. 

The  condition  of  America  is  wholly  different.  There  the 
name  Constitution  designates  a  particular  instnuuent  adopted 
in  17S8,  amended  in  some  points  since,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  national  gOTemment.  This  Constitntion  was  ratified 
and  made  binding,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  the  people  acting 
through  conventions  assembled  in  the  thirteen  States  which 
then  composed  the  Confederation.  It  created  a  legislature  of 
two  bouses ;  but  that  legislature,  which  we  call  Congress,  has 
no  power  to  alter  it  in  the  smallest  particular.  That  which  the 
people  liave  enacted,  the  people  only  can  alter  or  repeal. 

Here  therefore  we  observe  two  capital  differences  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  former  has  left  the  out- 
lines as  well  as  the  details  of  her  system  of  government  to  be 
gathered  from  a  multitude  of  statutes  and  cases.  The  latter 
has  drawn  them  out  in  one  <-oniprehensive  fundamental  enact- 
ment. The  former  has  placed  these  so-called  constitutional 
laws  at  the  mercy  of  her  legislature,  which  can  abolish  when 
it  pleases  any  institution  of  the  country,  the  Crown,  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Established  Church,  the  House  of  Commons,  Par- 
liament itself.'  The  latter  has  placed  her  Constitntion  alto- 
gether out  of  the  reach  of  Congress,  providing  a  method  of 
amendment  whose  diHiculty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  very  sparingly  used. 

In  England  Parliament  is  omnipotent.  In  America  Congress 
is  doubly  restricted.  It  can  make  laws  only  for  certain  por- 
poses  specified  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  legislating  for  these 
purposes  it  must  not  transgress  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.     The  stream  cannot  rise  above  its  source. 

1  Parliament  of  conrse  cannot  reotrlct  its  onu  poiTErs  by  any  paitlctUar  Act 
becanw  iJiat  Act  miKbt  be  repealed  la  a  subaequeat  session,  and  indeed  any 
Bnbseqnent  Act  inransistent  with  atty  of  its  provlsiona  repeals  ipf)  facto  that 
provision.  (For  instance,  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  (fi  Anne,  c.  11) 
declared  certain  provinlons  of  the  Union,  for  the  establish ment  of  FresbyterlMi 
chacch  j^Tcmment  in  Scotland,  to  be  "  essential  and  fundamental  part*  of  the 
Union,"  bnt  some  of  those  pnivisions  have  been  altered  by  subsequeiit 
Btatutes.)  Parliament  could,  however,  extingiii.ih  itself  by  formally  dfssolTlni; 
Itself,  leaving  no  legal  means  whereby  a  subsequent  Parliament  eonld   be 
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Suppose,  however,  tliat  Congress  does  so  transgress,  or  does 
overpass  the  specified  purposes.  It  may  do  so  intentionally  : 
it  is  likely  to  do  so  inadvertently.  What  happens  ?  If  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  respected,  there  must  be  some  means  of 
securiug  it  against  Congress.  If  a  usurpation  of  power  is  at- 
tempted, how  is  it  to  be  checked  ?  If  a  mistake  is  committed, 
who  sets  it  right  ? 

The  point  may  be  elucidated  by  referring  it  to  a  wider  cate- 
gory, familiar  to  lawyers  and  easily  comprehensible  by  laymen, 
that  of  acta  done  by  an  agent  for  a  principle.  If  a  land-owner 
directa  his  bailiff  to  collect  rents  for  him,  or  to  pay  debts  due 
to  tradesmen,  the  bailiff  has  evidently  no  authority  to  bind  his 
employer  by  any  act  beyond  the  instructions  given  him,  as,  for 
instance,  by  contracting  to  buy  a  field.  If  a  manufacturer 
directs  his  foreman  to  make  rules  for  the  hours  of  work  and 
meals  in  the  factory,  and  the  foreman  makes  rules  not  only  for 
those  purposes,  but  also  prescribing  what  clothes  the  workmen 
shall  wear  and  what  church  they  shall  attend,  the  latter  rules 
have  not  the  force  of  the  employer's  will  behind  them,  and  the 
workmen  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  neglecting  them. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  public  agents.  In  every  coun- 
try it  happens  that  acts  are  directed  to  be  done  and  rules  to  be 
made  by  bodies  which  are  in  the  position  of  agents,  i.e.  which 
have  received  from  some  superior  authority  a  limited  power  of 
acting  and  of  rule-making,  a  power  to  be  used  only  for  certain 
purposes  or  under  certain  conditions.  Where  this  power  is 
duly  exercised,  the  act  or  rule  of  the  subordinate  body  has  all 
the  force  of  an  act  done  or  rule  made  by  the  superior  author- 
ity, and  is  deemed  to  be  made  by  it.  And  if  the  latter  be  a 
law-making  body,  the  rule  of  the  subordinate  body  is  therefore 
also  a  law.  But  if  the  subordinate  body  attempts  to  transcend 
the  power  committed  to  it,  and  makes  rules  for  other  purposes 
or  under  other  conditions  than  those  specified  by  the  superior 
authority,  these  rules  are  not  law,  but  are  null  and  void. 
Their  validity  depends  on  their  being  within  the  scope  of  the 
law-making  power  conferred  by  the  superior  authority,  and  as 
they  have  passed  outside  that  scope  they  are  invalid.  They 
do  not  justify  any  act  done  under  them  forbidden  by  the  ordi- 
nary law.  They  ought  not  to  be  obeyed  or  in  any  way  regarded 
by  the  citizens,  because  they  are  not  law. 
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The  Bame  principle  applies  to  acts  done  by  an  exeoutlTe 
officer  beyond  the  scope  of  his  legal  authority,  In  free  coim- 
tries  an  individual  citizen  is  justitied  in  disobeying  the  orders  of 
a  magistrate  if  he  correctly  thinks  these  orders  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  magistrate's  legal  power,  because  in  that  case  they  are 
not  really  the  orders  of  a  magistrate,  but  of  a  private  person 
affecting  to  act  as  a  magistrate.  In  England,  for  instance,  if 
a  secretary  of  state,  or  a  police  constable,  does  any  act  vhich 
the  citizen  affected  by  it  rightly  deems  unwarranted,  the 
citizen  may  resist,  by  force  if  necessary,  relying  on  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  the  land  to  sustain  him.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  the  English  doctrine  that  all  executive  power  is  strictly 
limited  by  the  law,  and  is  indeed  a  comer-stone  of  English 
liberty.'  It  is  applied  even  as  against  the  dominant  branch  of 
the  legislature.  If  the  House  of  Commons  should  act  in 
excess  of  the  power  which  the  law  and  custom  of  Farliameot 
has  secured  to  it,  a  private  individual  may  resist  the  officers  of 
the  House  and  the  courts  will  protect  him  by  directing  him  to 
be  acquitted  if  he  is  prosecuted,  or,  if  he  is  plaintiff  in  a  civil 
action,  by  giving  judgment  in  his  favour. 

An  obvious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  rules  or  laws  made 
by  subordinate  bodies  are  treated  is  afforded  by  the  bye-laws 
made  by  an  English  railway  company  or  municipal  corpora- 
tion under  powers  conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  So 
long  as  these  bye-laws  are  within  the  scope  of  the  authority 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  given,  they  are  good,  i.e.  they 
are  laws,  just  as  much  as  if  enacted  in  the  Act.  If  they  go 
beyond  it,  they  are  bad,  that  is  to  say,  they  bind  nobody  and 
cannot  be  enforced.  If  a  railway  company  which  has  received 
power  to  make  bye-lawa  imposing  fines  up  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings,  makes  a  bye-law  punishing  any  person  who 
enters  or  quits  a  train  in  motion  with  a  fine  of  fifty  shillings 
or  a  week's  imprisonment,  that  bye-law  is  invalid,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  law  at  all,  and  no  magistrate  can  either  imprison 
or  impose  a  fine  of  fifty  shillings  on  a  person  accused  of  con- 
travening it.  If  a  municipal  corporation  has  been  by  statute 
empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  letting  of  lands 

'  See  OB  to  the  dllTereDt  doctrine  and  practii^  ol  tbe  European  contlnsDt,  mod 
particularly aa  to  the  "administrative law  "  of  France,  the  inBtrucClve  I'eiiuu'ka 
of  Mr.  Dicey  in  hla  Lata  of  tht  Ctnutitutioa. 
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rested  in  it,  and  directed  to  make  bye-laws,  foi  the  purpose  of 
letting,  which  shall  provide,  among  other  things,  for  the  adver- 
tising of  all  lands  intended  to  be  let,  and  if  it  makes  a  bye-law 
in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  advertising,  and  under  that 
bye-law  contracts  for  the  letting  of  a  piece  of  land,  the  letting 
made  In  pursuance  of  this  bye-law  is  void,  and  conveys  no  title 
to  the  purchaser.  All  this  is  obvious  to  a  lay  as  well  a«  to  a 
legal  mindj  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  bye-law,  and  of  what  has  been  done  under  it, 
is  one  to  be  decided  not  by  the  municipal  corporation  or  com- 
pany, but  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  land. 

Now,  in  the  United  States  the  position  of  Congress  may  for 
this  purpose  be  compared  to  that  of  an  English  municipal  cor- 
poration or  railway  company.     The  supreme  law-making  power 
is  the  People,  that  is,  the   qualified  voters,  acting  in  a  pre- 
scribed way.     The  people  have  by  their  supreme  law,  the  Con- 
stitution, given  to  Congress  a  delegated  and  limited  power  of 
legislation.     Every  statute  passed  under  that  power  conform- 
ably to  the  Constitution  has  all  the  authority  of  the  Consti-  I 
tution  behind  it.     Any  statute  passed  which  goes  beyond  that  / 
power  is  invalid,  and  incapable  of  enforcement.     It  is  in  fact  i 
not  a  statute  at    all,   because  Congress   in  passing  it  was  \ 
not  really  a  law-making  body,  but  a  mere  group  of  private  / 
persons. 

Says  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  "  The  powers  of  the  legislature 
are  defined  and  limited ;  and  that  those  limits  may  not  be  mis- 
taken or  forgotten,  the  Constitution  is  written.  To  what  pur- 
pose are  powers  limited  and  to  what  purpose  is  that  limitation 
committed  to  writing,  if  those  limits  may  at  any  time  be 
passed  by  those  intended  to  be  restrained  ?  The  Constitution 
is  either  a  superior  paramount  law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary 
means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and 
like  any  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature  shall 
please  to  alter  it.  If  the  former  part  of  the  alternative  be  true, 
then  a  legislative  act  contrarj'  to  the  Constitution  is  not  law. 
If  the  latter  part  be  true,  then  written  constitutions  are 
absurd  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  limit  a  power  in 
its  own  nature  illimitable."  There  is  of  course  this  enormous 
difference  between  Congress  and  any  subordinate  law-making 
authority  in  England,  that   Congress  is   supreme  withiq  its 
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proper  jDoere.  ch.<?  p^wpi*  [nviag  no  higher  pemuuKiit  oi^b 
to  OT^rriite  or  r^oeal  moh  ftj.L;iGes  i$  Coii2r>^tfs  iilit  pass  witb- 
in  that  iphi*n» :  iraerww  in  Kiigian<i  thi*K  e^scs  in  Parii&mmt 
a  mustsmtW  prwen:  supifrTijin;;  amh-iritr.  wiiL'h  may  a£  any 
momeni;  <Miii;eI  or  niijiiifT  what  anj  5tib">t'iinate  boiiT  iii:it  haxe 
enaez^L  vhfzhr^T  wTtaia  or  wicaoau  ih^  s.-ope  oi  its  'iel^gaXeti 
pow<>n.  Tliis  is  3  m<>mt>ntoas  •!i:<:in>.'d-'-c  Bat  it  dcxa  not 
aff«i;c  the  spei^ial  puint  xhioL  I  <ivsis^  to  iHsstrate.  viz.  chat  a 
staenw  pswa^i  by  '.''I'd^re*:*  htryoii'i  tiw  i«.i>pe  of  res  pi)wvis  is 
of  QO  morti  -^ffei^t  tiiaa  a  bvisiav  ouile  sUns  Hma  by  ui  Fngliah 
nraniiripiuiLy.  Tirn?  i*  no  mystery  s-i  £ir  :  tfc.»re  i:»  uurely  an 
applii^tioTt  of  the  oriiaary  principles  of  the  law  ot  aigeaey. 
Bat  the  .jtwsu-jn  remains.  How  ami  by  wh-.-m,  in  L-aae  of  dijs- 
pnt^.  id  the  vaU<iity  ot  invili-ilry  of  a  sracuie  to  be  deter- 
mioeil? 

Sib;h  determinatioa  id  to  be  eSeeted  by  ^ttinj  the  sbtote 
side  by  side  with  the  Constitntioa.  and  considering  whetlwr 
there  ia  any  ■iis.-repanoy  between  them.  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
atatcte  one  of  the  purposes  menrioned  or  :aipli>;d  in  the  Cod- 
StitaCion  ?  I>>»a  it  in  pop-uin;;  that  purpose  ■.■ontain  anything 
which  Tiolates  any  clauie  of  the  Coostiaiiiou  ?  Sometimes 
this  id  a  dimple  <|ue«ni>Q.  which  an  intelli^nc  layman  may 
andwec  More  fn^jaeatly  it  id  a  difficult  one.  which  needs  not 
only  the  sabtlety  of  the  traineil  lawyer,  but  a  knowledge  of 
former  caaes  which  have  thrown  light  on  the  some  or  a  similaz 
point  In  any  event  it  is  an  important  nur>tion.  whfwe  solnticn 
ought  to  proceeii  fnjm  a  weiAiy  authority.  It  id  a  qnestioD 
of  interpretation,  that  is,  of  determinim;  the  true  meaning  both 
of  the  daperior  law  and  of  the  inferior  law.  so  as  to  discord 
whether  they  are  in'>:tnsisteQt. 

Sow  the  interfiretatii-'U  of  laws  belongs  to  courts  of  justice. 
A  law  implies  a  trihnna!.  not  only  in  onler  to  dirwt  its  enfotce- 
ment  a^inst  imlic-iduals.  but  t-i  adjust  :i  !.■  the  fai'ts.  i.e.  to 
determine  ita  precise  meaning  and  apply  that  meaning  to  th« 
circumdtances  of  the  particular  case.  The  leiislatnre,  which 
caa  only  dpeak  generally.  Diakes  every  law  in  reliance  on  this 
power  of  interpretatii>n.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
qnestion.  whether  a  congressional  stamte  offen-ls  against  the 
Constitntion.  must  be  determined  by  the  courts,  not  merelj 
becanse  it  ia  a  qne^ion  of  legal  construction,  bat  beeaose  then 
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is  nobixly  else  to  determine  it.  Congress  cannot  do  so,  because 
Congress  is  a  party  interested.  If  such  a  body  as  Congress 
were  permitted  to  decide  whether  the  acts  it  had  passed  were 
constitutional,  it  would  of  course  decide  in  its  own  favour,  and 
to  allow  it  to  decide  would  be  to  put  the  Constitution  at  its 
mercy.  The  President  cannot,  because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  and 
he  also  may  be  personally  interested.  There  remain  only  the 
courts,  and  these  must  be  the  National  or  Federal  courts, 
because  no  other  courts  can  be  relied  on  in  such  cases.  So  far 
again  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter. 

Now,  however,  we  arrive  at  a  feature  which  complicates  the 
facts,  though  it  introduces  no  new  principle.  The  United 
States  is  a  federation  of  commonwealths,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  constitution  and  laws.  The  Federal  Constitution  not 
only  gives  certain  powers  to  Congress,  as  the  national  legis- 
lature, but  recognizes  certain  powers  in  the  States,  in  virtue 
whereof  their  respective  peoples  have  enacted  fundamental 
State  laws  (the  State  constitutions)  and  have  enabled  their 
respective  legislatures  to  pass  State  statutes.  However,  as 
the  nation  takes  precedence  of  the  States,  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  everywhere,  and 
the  statutes  duly  made  by  Congress  under  it,  are  preferred  to 
all  State  constitutions  and  statutes ;  and  if  any  conflict  arise 
between  them,  the  latter  must  give  way.  The  same  phenom- 
enon therefore  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  Constitution  and  a  congressional  statute.  Where  it 
ia  shown  that  a  State  constitution  or  statute  infringes  either 
the  Federal  Constitution  or  a  Federal  {i.e.  congressional) 
statute,  the  State  constitution  or  statute  must  be  declared 
invalid.  And  this  declaration  must,  of  course,  proceed  from 
tlie  courts,  nor  solely  from  the  Federal  courts ;  because  when 
a  State  court  decides  against  its  own  statutes  or  constitution 
in  favour  of  a  Federal  law,  its  decision  is  final. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  conflict 
between  the  law  courts  and  any  legislative  body.  The  conflict 
is  l)etweeii  different  kinds  of  laws.  The  duty  of  the  judges  is 
as  strictly  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  cited  to 
them  as  it  is  in  England  or  France ;  and  the  only  difference 
is  that  in  America  there  are  laws  of  four  different  degrees 
of  authority,  whereas  in  England  all  laws   (excluding  men 
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bye-laws,  Privy  Goancil  ordinaDces,  etc.)  are  equal  because  all 
proceed  from  Parliament  These  four  kinds  of  American  laws 
are: —  ' 

I.    The  Federal  Constitotion. 
II.    Federal  statutes. 
III.    State  constitutions. 
IV-    State  statutes.' 

The  American  law  court  therefore  does  not  itself  enter  on 
anjr  conflict  with  the  legislature.  It  merelr  secures  to  each 
kind  of  law  its  due  authority.  It  does  not  even  preside  over 
a  conflict  and  decide  it,  for  the  relative  strength  of  each  kind 
of  law  has  been  settled  already.  All  the  court  does  is  to 
declare  that  a  conflict  exists  between  two  laws  of  different 
degrees  of  authority.  Then  the  question  is  at  an  end,  for  the 
weaker  law  k  extinct,  or,  to  put  the  jMjint  more  exactly,  a  flaw 
has  been  indicated  which  makes  the  world  see  that  if  the  view 
of  the  court  be  correct,  the  law  is  in  fact  null.  The  court 
decides  nothing  but  the  case  before  it :  and  any  one  may,  if  he 
thinks  the  court  wrong,  bring  up  a  fresh  case  raising  again  the 
question  whether  the  law  is  valid.' 

This  is  the  abstra(.-t  statement  of  the  matter ;  but  there  is 
also  an  historical  one.  Jlany  of  the  American  colonies  received 
chartj;ra  fn>m  the  British  Crown,  which  created  or  recognized 
colonial  assemblies,  and  endowed  these  with  certain  powers 
of  making  laws  for  the  colony.  Such  iKiwcrs  were  of  course 
limited,  partly  by  the  charter,  [tartly  by  usage,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the  BU])e.rior  authority  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  Questions  sometimes  artjsc  in  colonial  days 
whether  the  statutes  made  by  these  assemblies  were  in  excess 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  cliarter;  and  if  the  statutes 
were  found  to  be  in  excess,  they  were  held  invalid  by  the 

>  Of  thaw,  the  Fpdcral  Conntilnlinn  prevails  afcaiast  all  other  lawn.    FedenU 

statutes,  ir  made  in  pnniuance  of  anil itormably  to  tlie  ConstitulioD.  prcv^I 

against  III.  and  IV.  If  In  eici^ss  of  Ihv  powers  fn^nted  hj  the  ('onstitutlon, 
the;  are  to  that  pxlent  Invalid.  A  Slate  coniititution  yields  lo  1.  and  11.,  bnt 
prevails  SKSiiiHt  the  elatules  of  the  Slalf. 

'  Thia  happened  in  the  I^cal  Tender  question  (see  next  chapter).  Bat  in 
iilnety-nlne  inslsni-i'H  oat  nl  n  hnndrtHl.  the  le^al  prolesxion  and  the  public 
alinit  the  forreclncM,  and  tlierewlth  the  authnrity,  of  the  vii.'W  which  the 
iwurt  baa  taki^n.  Tlie  roiirt  haa  itficlf  dcolared  tliat  it»  dpi'laratloa  of  the 
nnconstllntlonallty  of  a  statiilu  must  nowise  be  taken  ns  amounting  to  a  repeal 
Ol  that  ttalutc.     See  In  re  Buhrer,  140  V.  8.  Rep.  p.  MS. 
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courts,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  colonial 
courts,  or,  if  the  matter  was  carried  to  England,  by  the  Privy 
Council.' 

When  the  thirteen  American  colonies  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence in  1776,  they  replaced  these  old  charters  by  new  consti- 
tutions,' and  by  these  constitutions  entrusted  their  respective 
legislative  assemblies  with  certain  8])ecified  and  limited  legis- 
lative powers.  The  same  question  was  then  liable  to  recur  with 
regard  to  a  statute  passed  by  one  of  these  assemblies.  If  such  a 
statute  was  in  excess  of  the  power  which  the  State  constitu- 
tion conferred  on  the  State  legislature,  or  in  any  way  trans- 
gressed the  provisions  of  that  constitution,  it  was  invalid,  and 
acts  done  under  it  were  void.  The  question,  like  any  other 
question  of  law,  came  for  decision  before  the  courts  of  the 
State.  Thus,  in  1786,  the  supreme  court  of  Khode  Island  held 
that  a  statute  of  tlie  legislature  wbieh  purported  to  make  a 
I>enalty  collectible  on  summary  conviction,  without  trial  by 
jury,  gave  the  court  no  jurisdiction,  i.e.  was  invalid,  the  colo- 
nial charter,  which  was  then  still  in  foi-ce  as  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  having  secured  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all 
cases.*  When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  came  into 
operation  in  1789,  and  was  declared  t«  be  paramount  to  all 
State  constitutions  and  State  statutes,  no  new  principle  was 
introduced;  there  was  merely  a  new  application,  as  between 
the  nation  and  the  States,  of  the  old  doctrine  tliat  a  subordi- 
nate and  limited  legislature  cannot  pass  beyond  tlie  limits  fixed 
for  it.  It  was  clear,  on  general  principles,  that  a  State  law 
incompatible  with  a  duly  enacted  Federal  law  must  give  way ; 
the  only  question  was  :  What  courts  are  to  pronounce  upon  the 

'  The  same  thing  happens  even  row  as  regards  the  Brltlnh  colonies.  The 
question  was  laUily  fir)n>e<)  before  the  Privy  Council  whether  the  legislature  ot 
the  Dominion  ol  Cnnada,  CTeated  liy  the  Britleb  North  America  Act  of  I«67 
(an  Imperial  Htatutel.  hud  power  to  extinguish  the  ri);ht  of  appeal  from  the 
supreme  court  of  Canailn  to  Ihe  British  Queen  in  council. 

'  Connecticut  and  Khode  Island,  however,  went  on  under  the  old  charters, 
witli  which  tliey  were  well  content  See  as  la  this  whole  subject.  Chapter 
XXX  VII,,  on  StntK  ConKtltnllnns. 

»  In  the  case  of  Tfrelf  v.  Wvfden,  the  first  case  of  importance  in  which  a 
legislRtire  act  was  held  unmnstitutional  for  Incompatibility  with  a  State  con- 
stitution, although  the  doctrine  seenii  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the  supreme 
conrt  of  New  Jersey  in  llnlmei  v.  Wiiltnn  (ITRO),  SB  well  M  Id  Vtrglnia  In 
1TH3,  and  In  New  York  in  1~S4.  See  Juilge  Elliott's  article  in  Political  Stianet 
Qanrterly  tor  June  ISUO,  p.  233. 
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question  whether  such  incompatibility  exists  ?  Who  is  to 
decide  whether  or  no  the  authority  given  to  Congress  has  beea 
exceeded,  and  whether  or  no  the  State  law  contravenes  the 
Federal  Constitution  or  a  Federal  statute  ? 

In  1787  the  only  pre-existing  courts  were  the  State  courts. 
If  a  case  coming  before  them  raised  the  point  whether  a  State 
constitution  or  statute  was  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution or  a  statute  of  Congress,  it  was  their  duty  to  decide 
it,  like  any  other  point  of  law.  But  tlieir  decision  could  not 
safely  be  accepted  as  final,  because,  being  themselves  the  off- 
spring of,  and  amenable  to  the  State  governments,  they  would 
naturally  tend  to  uphold  State  laws  against  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution or  statutes.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  call  in  courts 
created  by  the  central  Federal  authority  and  co-extensive  with 
it  —  that  is  to  say,  those  Federal  courts  which  have  been 
already  described.  The  matter  seems  complicated,  because 
we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  superiority  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  legislature  but  also  the  superiority 
of  both  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Federal  statutes  to  all 
State  laws.  But  the  principle  is  the  same  and  equally  simple 
in  both  sets  of  cases.  Both  are  merely  instances  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  a  law-making  body  must  not  exceed  Its  powers,  and 
that  when  it  has  attempted  to  exceed  its  powei-s,  its  so-called 
statutes  are  not  laws  at  all,  and  cannot  be  enforced. 

In  America  the  supreme  law-making  power  resides  in  the 
people.  Whatever  they  enaet  is  universally  binding.  All 
other  law-making  bodies  are  subordinate,  and  the  enactments 
of  such  bodies  must  conform  to  the  supreme  law,  else  they 
will  perish  at  its  touch,  as  a  fishing  siuaf^k  goes  down  before 
an  oceau  steamer.  And  these  subordinate  enactments,  if  at 
variance  with  the  supreme  law,  are  invalid  from  the  first, 
although  their  invalidity  may  remain  for  years  unnoticed  or 
unproved.  It  can  be  proved  only  by  the  deeision  of  a  court  in 
a  case  which  raises  the  point  for  determination.  The  phe- 
nomenon cannot  arise  in  a  country  whose  legislature  is  omnip- 
otent, but  naturally'  arises  wherever  we  find  a  legislature 

'  I  do  not  say  "  necessarily,''  because  there  are  counlriea  on  the  European 
continent  vhere,  all  hough  Uiereeiistn  a  constitution  siiptrinr  to  [he  legislatnre, 
the  courts  are  not  alloved  to  hold  h  lejcl^litlve  act  invalkt.  because  the  le^a- 
latore  Is  deemed  to  have  llie  right  of  takinx  ila  own  view  of  tlie  constitution. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  both  Id  France  oud  in  Switzerland.    So  la  the  Oer- 
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limited  by  a,  superior  authority,  such  as  a  constitution  which 
the  legislature  cannot  fdter. 

In  England  the  judges  interpret  Acta  of  Parliament  exactly 
as  American  judges  interpret  statutes  coming  before  them.  If 
they  find  an  Act  conflicting  with  a  decided  case,  they  prefer 
the  Act  to  the  case,  as  being  of  higher  authority.  As  between 
two  conflicting  Acts,  they  prefer  the  latter,  because  it  is  the 
last  expression  of  the  mind  of  Parliament.  If  they  misinter- 
pret the  mind  of  Parliament,  i.e.  if  they  conhti'ue  an  Act  in  a 
sense  which  Parliament  did  not  really  intend,  their  decision  is 
nevertheless  valid,  and  will  usually  be  followed  by  other  courts 
of  the  same  rank  until  Parliament  speaks  its  mind  again  by 
another  Act,  The  only  difference  between  their  position  and 
that  of  their  American  brethren  is  that  they  have  never  to 
distinguish  between  the  authority  of  one  enactment  and  of 
another,  otherwise  than  by  looking  to  the  date,  and  that  they 
have  therefore  never  to  inquire  whether  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  invalid  when  first  passed.  Invalid  it  could  not  have  been, 
because  Parliament  is  omnipotent,  and  Parliament  is  omnipo- 
tent because  Parliament  is  deemed  to  be  the  people.  Parlia- 
ment is  not  a  body  with  delegated  or  limited  authority.  The 
whole  fulness  of  popular  power  dwells  in  it.  The  whole 
nation  is  supposed  to  be  present  within  its  walla.'  Its  will  is 
law ;  or,  as  Dante  says  in  a  famous  line,  "its  will  is  power." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  intelligent  Englishman  who,  having 
heard  that  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  was  created  to  protect 
the  Constitution,  and  had  authority  given  it  to  annul  bad  laws, 
spent  two  days  in  hunting  up  and  down  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion for  the  provisions  he  had  been  told  to  admire.     No  won- 

man  Empire  the  RelchskBmmerKerirht  cannot  qiieation  an  act  ol  the  imperial 
IcglHlature ;  and  in  BelKiunt,  though  It  hns  beeo  thought  that  the  courta 
possess  Buch  a  power,  it  is  dow  held  that  thej  do  not  possess  It. 

1  The  old  writers  say  that  the  reason  why  an  Act  of  Parliament  requiree  no 
piihlic  notllicatlen  in  the  couutry  m  becanse  it  is  deemed  to  be  made  by  the 
whole  nation,  so  that  every  person  la  present  at  the  making  of  It.  It  is  Cer- 
tainly true  that  the  orthodox  legal  view  ot  Parliament  never  regards  it  as 
eiercisinK  powers  that  can  in  an;  sense  be  called  delegated.  A  remarbable 
example  of  the  power  which  Parliament  can  exert  as  an  ultimately  and  com- 
pletely sovereign  body  in  afforded  by  the  Septennial  Act  (1  Geo.  1.  st.  3,  cap. 
38).  By  Uiis  statute  a  Parliament  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  bad  been 
elected  for  three  years  only,  under  the  Triennial  Act  then  in  force,  prolonged 
not  only  the  possible  duration  of  future  Parliaments  but  its  own  term  to  Seven 
years,  iaklug  to  itself  four  years  of  power  which  the  electors  bad  not  given  It, 
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der  he  did  not  find  them,  for  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
Constitution  on  the  subject.  The  powers  of  the  Federal 
courts  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  other  courts  in  civilized 
countries,  or  rather  they  differ  from  those  of  other  courts  by 
defect  and  not  by  excess,  being  limited  to  certain  classes  of 
cases.  The  so-called  "power  of  annulling  an  unconstitu- 
tional statute"  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  power,  and  a  duty 
incumbent  on  the  humblest  State  court  when  a  case  raising 
the  point  comes  before  it  no  less  than  on  the  Supreme  Federal 
Court  at  Washington.  When  therefore  people  talk,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  even  in  the  United  States,  of  the  Supreme 
court  as  "the  guardian  of  the  Constitution,"  they  mean  noth- 
ing more  than  that  it  is  the  final  court  of  appeal,  before  which 
suits  involving  constitutional  questions  may  be  brought  up  by 
the  parties  for  decision.  In  so  far  the  phrase  is  legitimate. 
But  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  court  are  the  same  in  kind 
as  those  of  all  other  courts,  State  as  well  as  Federal.  Its  duty 
and  theirs  is  simply  to  declare  and  apply  the  law ;  and  wliere 
any  court,  be  it  a  State  court  of  first  instance,  or  the  Federal 
court  of  last  instance,  finds  a  law  of  lower  authority  clashing 
with  a  law  of  higher  authority,  it  must  reject  the  former,  as 
being  really  no  law,  and  enforce  the  latter. 

It  is  therefore  no  mere  technicality  to  point  out  that  the 
American  judges  do  not,  as  Europeans  are  apt  to  say,  "  control 
the  legislature,"  but  simply  interpret  the  law.  The  word 
"  control "  is  misleading,  because  it  implies  that  the  person  or 
body  of  whom  it  is  used  possesses  and  exerts  discretionary  -per- 
sonal  Will.  Now  the  American  judges  have  no  will  in  the 
matter  any  more  than  has  an  English  court  when  it  interprets 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  will  that  prevails  is  the  will  of 
the  people,  expressed  in  the  Constitution  which  they  had  en- 
acted. All  that  the  judges  have  to  do  is  to  discover  from  the 
enactments  before  them  what  the  will  of  the  people  is,  and 
apply  that  will  to  the  facts  of  a  given  case.  The  more  general 
or  ambiguous  the  language  which  the  people  have  used,  so 
much  the  more  difficult  is  the  task  of  interpretation,  so  much 
greater  the  need  for  ability  and  integrity  in  the  judges.  But 
the  task  is  always  the  same  in  its  nature.  The  judges  have 
no  concern  with  the  motives  or  the  results  of  an  enactment, 
otherwise  than  as  these  may  throw  light  on  the  sense  in  which 
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the  enacting  authority  intended  it  It  would  be  a  breach  of 
duty  for  them  to  express,  I  might  almost  say  a  breach  of  duty 
to  entertain,  an  opinion  on  its  policy  except  so  far  as  its  policy 
explains  its  meaning.  They  may  think  a  statute  excellent  in 
purpose  and  working,  but  if  they  cannot  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion a  power  for  Congress  to  pass  it,  they  must  brush  it  aside 
as  invalid.  They  may  deem  another  statute  pernicious,  but  if 
it  is  within  the  powers  of  Congress,  they  must  enforce  it.  To 
construe  the  law,  that  is,  to  elucidate  the  will  of  the  people  as 
supreme  lawgiver,  is  the  begiuning  and  end  of  their  duty. 
And  if  it  be  suggested  that  they  may  overstep  their  duty, 
and  may,  seeking  to  make  themselves  not  the  exponents  but 
the  masters  of  the  Constitution,  twist  and  pervert  it  to  suit 
their  own  political  views,  the  answer  is  that  such  an  exercise 
of  judicial  will  would  rouse  the  distrust  and  displeasure  of  the 
nation,  and  might,  if  persisted  in,  provoke  resistance  to  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  court,  possibly  an  onslaught  upon  the 
court  itself. 

To  insist  upon  the  fact  thatthe  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
are  not  the  masters  of  the  Constitution  but  merely  its  inter- 
preters is  not  to  minimize  the  importance  of  their  functions,  but 
to  indicate  their  true  nature.  The  importance  of  those  func- 
tions can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  arises  from  two  facts. 
One  is  that  as  the  Constitution  cannot  easily  be  changed,  a 
bad  decision  on  its  meaning,  i.e.  a  decision  which  the  general 
opinion  of  the  profession  condemns,  may  go  uncorrected.  In 
England,  if  a  court  has  construed  a  statute  in  a  way  unintended 
or  iinexpeeted,  Parliament  sets  things  right  next  session  by 
amending  the  statute,  and  so  prevents  future  decisions  to  the 
same  eff^-ct.  But  American  history  shows  only  one  instance  in 
wliich  an  unwelcome  decision  on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  thus  dealt  with,  viz.  the  decision,  that  a  State 
could  be  sued  by  a  private  citizen,'  which  led  to  the  eleventh 
amendment,  whereby  it  was  declared  that  the  Constitution 
should  not  cover  a  case  which  the  court  had  held  it  did  cover. 

The  otlier  fact  which  makes  the  function  of  an  American 
judge  so  momentous  is  the  brevity,  the  laudable  brevity,  of  the 

>  See  the  last  preceding  cbapter.    The  doctrine  of  the  Dreil  Scott  case  (of 

ment  was  latended  to  effect  mach  more  than  merely  to  correct  the  oonrt. 
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Constitution.  The  words  of  that  instrument  are  general,  lad- 
ing down  a  few  liirge  principles.  The  cases  which  will  arise 
as  to  the  construction  of  these  general  words  cannot  be  foreseeit 
till  they  arise.  When  they  do  arise  the  generality  of  the  words 
leaves  open  to  the  interpreting  judges  a  far  wider  field  than  is 
afforded  by  ordinary  statutes  which,  since  they  treat  of  one 
particular  subject,  contiin  enactments  comparatively  minute 
and  precise.  Hence,  although  the  duty  of  a  court  is  only  to 
interpret,  the  considerations  affecting  interpretation  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  statutes,  more  delicate, 
larger  in  their  reach  and  scope.  They  sometimes  need  the 
exercise  not  merely  of  legal  acumen  and  judicial  fairness,  but 
of  a  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  government 
■which  one  does  not  demand  from  the  European  judge  who  walks 
in  the  narrow  path  traced  for  Iiim  by  ordinary  statutes.  It  is 
therefore  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  American 
Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  witti  the  mass  of  fringing  deci- 
sions which  explain  it,  is  a  far  more  complete  and  finished  in- 
strument than  it  was  when  it  came  fire-new  from  the  hands  of 
the  Convention.  It  is  not  merely  their  work  but  the  work  of 
the  judges,  and  most  of  all  of  one  man,  the  great  Chief-Justice 
Marshall. 

The  march  of  democracy  in  England  has  disposed  English 
writers  and  politicians  of  the  very  school  which  thirty  or 
twenty  years  ago  pointed  to  America  as  a  terrible  example, 
now  to  discover  that  her  republic  possesses  elements  of  stability 
wanting  in  the  monarchy  of  the  mother  country.  They  lament 
that  England  should  have  no  supreme  court.  Some  have  even 
suggested  that  England  should  create  one-  They  do  not  seem 
to  ]>erceive  that  the  dangers  they  discern  arise  not  from  the 
want  of  a  court  but  from  the  omnipotence  of  the  British 
Parliament.  They  ask  for  a  court  to  guard  the  British  Con- 
stitution, forgetting  that  Britain  has  no  constitution,  in  the 
American  sense,  and  never  had  one,  except  for  a  short  space 
under  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  strongest  court  that  might  be 
set  up  in  England  could  effect  nothing  so  long  as  Parliament 
retains  its  power  to  change  every  part  of  the  law,  including 
all  the  rules  and  doctrines  that  are  called  constitutional.  If 
Parliament  were  to  lose  that  jwwer  there  would  be  no  need  to 
create  a  supreme  court,  because  the  existing  judges  of  the  land 
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would  necesearily  dischai^  the  very  functions  wliicli  Ameri- 
can judges  now  discharge.  If  Parliament  were  to  be  split  up 
into  four  parliaments  for  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  and  a  new  Federal  Assembly  were  to  be  established 
with  limited  legislative  powers,  jiowera  defined  by  an  instru- 
ment which  neither  the  Federal  Assembly  nor  any  of  the  four 
parliaments  could  alter,  questions  would  forthwith  arise  as  to 
the  compatibility  both  of  a«t8  passed  by  the  Assembly  with 
the  provisions  of  the  instrument,  and  of  acta  passed  by  any 
of  the  four  parliaments  with  those  passed  by  the  Assembly. 
These  questions  would  come  before  the  courts  and  be  deter- 
mined by  them  like  any  other  question  of  law.  The  same 
thing  would  happen  if  Britain  were  to  enter  into  a  federal 
pact  with  her  colonies,  creating  an  imperial  Council,  and 
giving  it  powers  which,  though  restricted  by  the  pact  to 
certain  purposes,  transcended  those  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  interpretation  of  the  pact  would  belong  to  the  courts,  and 
both  Parliament  and  the  supposed  Council  would  be  bound  by 
that  interpretation.'  If  a  new  supreme  court  were  created  by 
Britain,  it  would  be  created  not  because  there  do  not  already 
exist  courts  capable  of  entertaining  all  the  questions  that 
could  arise,  but  because  the  parties  to  the  new  constitution 
enacted  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  British  Empire  (as 
the  case  might  be),  might  insist  that  a  tribunal  composed  of 
persons  chosen  by  some  Federal  authority  would  be  more 
certainly  impartial.  The  preliminary  therefore  to  any  such 
"judicial  safeguard"  as  has  been  suggested  is  the  extinction 
of  the  present  British  Parliament  and  the  erection  of  a  wholly 
different  body  or  bodies  in  its  room. 

These  observations  may  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
strange  or  mysterious  about  the  relation  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  the  Constitution.  The  plan  which  the  Convention  of  1787 
adopted  is  simple,  useful,  and  conformable  to  general  legal 
principles.  It  is,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  an  elegant 
plan.  But  it  ia  not  novel,  as  was  indeed  observed  by  Hamilton 
in  the  Federalist.  It  was  at  work  in  the  States  before  the 
Convention  of  1787  met.  It  was  at  work  in  the  thirteen 
colonies  before  tbey  revolted  from  England.     It  is  an  applica- 
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tion  of  old  and  familiar  legal  doctrines.  Such  novelty  as  there 
is  belongs  to  the  scheme  of  a  Supreme  or  Rigid  constitution, 
reserving  the  ultimate  power  to  the  people,  and  limiting  in 
the  same  measure  the  power  of  a  legislature.^ 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  American 
system  which  reflects  more  credit  on  its  authors  or  has  worked 
better  in  practice.  It  has  had  the  advantage  of  relegating 
questions  not  only  intricate  and  delicate,  but  peculiarly  liable 
to  excite  political  passions,  to  the  cool,  dry  atmosphere  of 
judicial  determination.  The  relations  of  the  central  Federal 
power  to  the  States,  and  the  amount  of  authority  which  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  respectively  entitled  to  exercise, 
have  been  the  most  permanently  grave  questions  in  American 
history,  with  which  nearly  every  other  political  problem  has 
become  entangled.  If  they  had  been  left  to  be  settled  by 
Congress,  itself  an  interested  party,  or  by  any  dealings  between 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  the  dangers  of  a  conflict 
would  have  been  extreme,  and  instead  of  one  civil  war  there 
might  have  been  several.  But  the  universal  respect  felt  for 
the  Constitution,  a  respect  which  grows  the  longer  it  stands, 
has  disposed  men  to  defer  to  any  decision  which  seems  honestly 
and  logically  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  its  terms.  In  obeying 
such  a  decision  they  are  obeying,  not  the  judges,  but  the  people 
who  enacted  the  Constitution.  To  have  foreseen  that  the  power 
of  interpreting  the  Federal  Constitution  and  statutes,  and  of 
determining  whether  or  no  State  constitutions  and  statutes 
transgress  Federal  provisions,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
struggles  between  the  National  government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments, required  great  insight  and  great  faith  in  the  sound- 
ness and  power  of  a  principle.     While  the  Constitution  was 

1  So  Mr.  Wilson  observed  (speaking  of  the  State  constitutions)  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ck>nvention  of  1788:  *'  Perhaps  some  politician  who  has  not  considered 
with  sufficient  accuracy  our  political  systems  would  observe  that  in  our  gov- 
ernments the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  constitutions.  This  opinion 
approaches  the  truth,  but  does  not  reach  it.  The  truth  is  that  in  our  govern- 
ments the  supreme,  absolute,  and  uncontrollable  power  remains  in  the  people. 
As  our  constitutions  are  superior  to  our  legislatures,  so  the  people  are  superior 
to  our  constitutions.''  —  Elliot's  Debates^  ii.  432. 

Mr.  M'Kean,  speaking  in  the  same  convention,  quoted  Ix)cke's  Civil  (rov^ 
ernment  (c.  2,  §  140,  and  c.  13,  §  152)  as  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
the  powers  of  Congress  could  be  no  greater  than  the  positive  grant  might 
convey. 

As  to  Rigid  Constitutions,  see  Chapter  XXXI.  post. 
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being  framed  the  suggestion  was  made,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
likely  to  be  adopted,  that  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  State  legislatures 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Congress.  Discussion 
revealed  the  objections  to  such  a  plan.  Its  introduction  would 
have  offended  the  sentiment  of  the  States,  always  jealous  of 
their  autonomy ;  its  exercise  would  have  provoked  collisions 
with  them.  The  disallowance  of  a  State  statute,  even  if  it  did 
really  ofEend  against  the  Fedei-al  Constitution,  would  have 
seemed  a  political  move,  to  be  resented  by  a  political  counter- 
move.  And  the  veto  would  often  have  been  pronounced  before 
it  could  have  been  ascertained  exactly  how  the  State  statute 
would  work,  sometimes,  perhaps,  pronounced  in  cases  where 
the  statute  was  neither  pernicious  in  itself  nor  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  But  by  the  action  of  the  courts  the  self- 
love  of  the  States  is  not  wounded,  and  the  decision  annulling 
their  laws  is  nothing  but  a  tribute  to  the  superior  authority  of 
that  supreme  enactment  to  which  tliey  were  themselves  parties, 
and  which  they  may  themselves  desire  to  see  enforced  against 
another  State  on  some  not  remote  occasion.  However,  the 
idea  of  a  veto  by  Congress  was  most  effectively  demolished  in 
the  Convention  by  Roger  Sherman,  who  acutely  remarked  that 
a  veto  would  seem  to  i-ecognize  as  valid  the  State  statute  ob- 
jected to,  whereas  if  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  it  was 
really  invalid  already  and  needed  no  veto. 

By  leaving  constitutional  questions  to  be'  settled  by  the 
coui-ts  of  law  another  advantage  was  incidentally  secured. 
Tile  court  does  not  go  to  meet  tlie  question ;  it  waits  for  the 
question  to  come  to  it  When  the  court  acts  it  acts  at  the 
instance  of  a  party.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant 
may  be  the  National  government  or  a  State  government,  but 
far  more  frequently  l>oth  are  private  persons,  seeking  to  en- 
foi-ce  or  defend  their  private  rights.  For  instance,  in  the 
famous  case'  which  established  the  doctrine  that  a  statute 
jKisscd  by  a  State  repealing  a  grant  of  land  to  an  irdividual 
inatle  on  certain  terms  l)y  a  previous  statute  is  a  law  "  impair- 
iug  the  obligation  of  a  contract,"  and  therefore  invalid,  under 
Art.  i.  S  10  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  the  question  came 
iHjfore  the  court  on  an  action  by  one  Fletcher  against  one  Peck 
on  a  covenant  containeil  in  a  deed  made  by  the  latter ;  and  to 
1  FUtcher  v.  Ftek,  0  Cnacb,  p.  ST. 
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do  justice  between  plaintiff  and  defendant  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  the  validity  of  a  statute  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Georgia.  This  method  has  the  merit  of  not  hurrying  a  ques- 
tion on,  but  leaving  it  to  arise  of  itself.  Full  legal  argument 
on  both  sides  is  secured  by  the  private  interests  which  the 
parties  have  in  setting  forth  their  contentions ;  and  the  deci- 
sion when  pronounced,  since  it  appears  to  be,  as  in  fact  it  is, 
primarily  a  decision  upon  private  rights,  obtains  that  respect 
and  moral  support  which  a  private  plaintiff  or  defendant  estab- 
lishing his  legal  right  is  entitled  to  from  law-abiding  citizens. 
A  State  might  be  provoked  to  resistance  if  it  saw,  as  soon  as 
it  had  passed  a  statute,  the  Federal  government  inviting  the 
Supreme  court  to  declare  that  statute  invalid.  But  when  the 
Federal  authority  stands  silent,  and  a  year  after  in  an  ordinary 
action  between  Smith  and  Jones  the  court  decides  in  favour  of 
Jones,  who  argued  that  the  statute  on  which  the  plaintiff  relied 
was  invalid  because  it  transgressed  some  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, everybody  feels  that  Jones  was  justified  in  so  argu- 
ing, and  that  since  judgment  was  given  in  his  favour  he  must 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  money  which  the  court  has  found  to 
be  his,  and  the  statute  which  violated  his  private  right  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

This  feature  has  particularly  excited  the  admiration  of 
Continental  critics.  To  an  Englishman  it  seems  perfectly 
natural,  because  it  is  exactly  in  this  way  that  much  of  English 
constitutional  law  has  }w,en  built  up.  The  English  courts  had 
indeed  no  rigid  documentary  constitution  by  which  to  test  the 
ordinances  or  the  executive  acts  of  the  Crown,  and  their  deci- 
sions on  constitutional  points  have  often  been  pronounced  in 
proceedings  to  which  the  Crown  or  its  ministers  were  parties. 
But  they  have  repeatedly  establislied  principles  of  the  greatest 
moment  by  judgments  delivered  in  cases  where  a  private 
interest  was  involved,  grounding  themselves  either  on  a  statute 
which  they  interpreted  or  on  some  earlier  decision.*  Lord 
Mansfield's  famous  declaration  that  slavery  was  legally  impos- 
sible in  England  was  pronounced  in  such  a  j)rivate  case.  Stock- 
dale  V.  Hansard,  in  which  the  law  regarding  the  publishing  of 

1  The  independence  of  the  English  judges  (since  the  Revolution)  and  of  the 
American  Federal  judges  has  of  course  largely  contributed  to  make  them  trusted, 
and  to  make  them  act  worthily  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
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debates  in  Parliament  was  settled,  was  an  action  by  a  private 
person  agaiiit  printers.  The  American  method  of  settling  con- 
stitutional questions,  like  all  other  legal  questions,  in  actions 
between  private  parties,  is  therefore  no  new  device,  but  a  part 
of  that  priceless  heritage  of  the  English  Common  Law  which 
the  colonists  carried  with  them  across  the  aea,  and  which  they 
have  preserved  and  developed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  own 
free  spirit  and  lofty  traditions. 

Those  err  who  suppose  that  the  functions  above  described  as 
pertaining  to  the  American  courts  are  peculiar  and  essential 
to  a  Federal  government.  These  functions  are  not  peculiar  to 
a  feileration,  because  the  distinction  of  fundamental  laws  and 
inferior  laws  may  exist  equally  well  in  a  unified  government, 
did  exist  in  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  up  till  1776,  did 
exist  in  each  of  the  thirteen  States  from  1776  till  1789,  does 
exist  in  every  one  of  the  forty-four  States  now.  Nor  are  they 
essential,  because  a  federation  may  well  be  imagined  in  which 
the  central  or  national  legislature  should  be  theoretically  sover- 
eign in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  full  extent  as  is  the 
British  Parliament.'  The  component  parts  of  any  confederacy 
will  no  doubt  be  generally  disposed  to  place  their  respective 
State  rights  under  the  protection  of  a  compact  unchangeable  by 
the  national  legislature.  But  they  need  not  do  so,  for  they  may 
rely  on  the  command  which  as  electors  they  have  over  that 
legislature,  and  may  prefer  the  greater  energy  which  a  sover- 
eign legislature  promises  to  the  greater  security  for  State  rights 
which  a  limited  legislature  implies.  In  the  particular  case  of 
America  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  there  had  been  in  1787 
no  States  jealous  of  their  powers,  but  an  united  nation  creating 
for  itself  an  improved  frame  of  government,  the  organs  of  that 
government  would  have  been  limited  by  a  fundamental  law  just 
as  they  have  in  fact  been,  because  the  nation,  distrusting  the 
agents  it  was  creating,  was  resolved  to  fetter  them  by  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  ultimate  and  over-riding  sovereignty. 

The  case  of  Switzerland  shows  that  the  American  plan  is  not 
the  only  one  possible  to  a  federation.     The  Swiss  Federal  Court, 

'  It  woDid  appear  that  in  the  Achffian  Ijeagae  the  Assambly  (whicli  voted  by 
cities)  was  guvereign,  itml  could  by  Its  vote  var^  tlie  terma  of  the  tederal  ar- 
rani;emenla  between  the  cities  forming  the  federation  ;  although  tlie  scantinese 
of  our  <Iala  and  vbnt  may  be  caMrd  the  want  of  leKHl-miniliHlne.'u  among  the 
Greeks  make  this  and  similar  questions  not  easy  of  determination. 
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while  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  American,  is  not  the  only 
authority  competent  to  determine  whether  a  Cantonal  law  is 
void  because  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  fop  in 
some  cases  recourse  must  be  had  not  to  the  Court  but  to  the 
Federal  Council,  which  is  a  sort  of  executive  cabinet  of  the  Con- 
federation. And  the  Federal  Court  is  bound  to  enforce  every 
law  passed  by  the  Federal  legislature,  even  if  it  violate  the 
Constitution.  In  other  words,  the  Swiss  Constitution  has 
reserved  some  points  of  Cantonal  law  for  an  authority  not 
judicial  but  political,  and  has  made  the  Federal  legislature  the 
sole  judge  of  its  own  powers,  the  authorized  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution,  and  an  interpreter  not  likely  to  proceed  on  purely 
legal  grounds.^  To  an  English  or  American  lawyer  the  Swiss 
copy  seems  neither  so  consistent  with  sound  theory  nor  so  safe 
in  practice  as  the  American  original.  But  the  statesmen  of 
Switzerland  felt  that  a  method  fit  for  America  might  be  ill- 
fitted  for  their  own  country,  where  the  latitude  given  to  the 
executive  is  greater ;  and  the  Swiss  habit  of  constantly  recur- 
ring to  popular  vote  makes  it  less  necessary  to  restrain  the 
legislature  by  a  permanently  enacted  instrument.  The  politi- 
cal traditions  of  the  European  continent  differ  widely  from 
those  of  England  and  America ;  and  the  Federal  Judicature  is 
not  the  only  Anglo-American  institution  which  might  fail  to 
thrive  anywhere  but  in  its  native  soil. 

1  See  upon  this  fascinating  subject,  the  provisions  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Ckm- 
stitution  of  1874,  arts.  102,  110,  and  114;  also  Dubs.  Das  oeffentUche  Recht  der 
Schweizerittchen  JCidgenosseiischa/tf  and  a  valuable  pamphlet  by  M.  Ch.  Sol- 
dan,  entitled  J)u  recoura  de  Droit  Public  au  Tribunal  F^(Ural;  BWe,  188R. 
Dr.  Dubs  was  himself  the  author  of  the  plan  whereby  the  Federal  legislatare 
ifi  made  the  arbiter  of  its  own  constitutional  powers. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  WORKING   OF  THE   C0UBT8 

Those  readers  who  have  followed  thus  far  the  account  given 
of  the  Federal  courts  have  probably  asked  themselves  how 
judicial  authorities  can  sustain  the  functions  which  America 
requires  them  to  discharge.  It  is  plain  that  judges,  when 
sucked  into  the  vortex  of  politics,  must  lose  dignity,  imparti- 
ality, and  influence.  But  how  can  judges  keep  out  of  politics, 
when  political  issues  raising  party  passions  eome  before  them? 
Must  not  constitutiooal  questions,  questions  as  to  the  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  government  against  the 
States,  and  of  the  branches  of  the  Federal  government  against 
one  another,  frequently  involve  momentous  political  issues  ? 
In  the  troublous  times  during  which  the  outlines  of  the  English 
Constitution  were  settled,  controversy  often  raged  round  the 
courts,  because  the  decision  of  contested  points  lay  in  their 
hands.  When  Charles  I.  could  not  induce  Parliament  to  admit 
the  right  of  levying  contributions  which  he  claimed,  and  Par- 
liament relied  on  the  power  of  the  purse  as  its  defence  against 
Charles  I.,  the  question  whether  ship-money  could  lawfully  be 
levied  was  vital  to  imth  parties,  and  the  judges  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  their  hands.  At  that  moment  the  law  could  not 
be  changed,  because  the  Houses  and  the  king  stood  opposed : 
hence  everything  turned  on  the  iuterpretation  of  the  existing 
law.  In  America  the  Constitution  is  at  all  times  very  hard  to 
change:  much  more  then  must  political  issues  turn  on  its 
interpretation.  And  if  this  be  so,  must  not  the  interpreting 
court  be  led  to  assume  a  control  over  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  government,  since  it  has  the  power  of 
declaring  their  acts  illegal  ? 

There  is  ground  for  these  criticisms.  The  evil  they  point  to 
haa  occurred  and  may  recur.     But  it  occurs  v«t^  t%x^\'j ,  ^tt^>^ 
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may  be  averted  by  the  same  prudence  which  the  courts  have 
hitherto  generally  shown.  The  causes  which  have  enabled  the 
Federal  courts  to  avoid  it,  and  to  maintain  their  dignity  and 
influence  almost  unshaken,  are  the  following :  — 

I.  The  Supreme  court  —  I  speak  of  the  Supreme  court 
because  its  conduct  has  governed  that  of  inferior  Federal  courts 
—  has  steadily  refused  to  interfere  in  purely  political  ques- 
tions. Whenever  it  finds  any  discretion  given  to  the  President, 
any  executive  duty  imposed  on  him,  it  considers  the  manner  in 
which  he  exercises  his  discretion  and  discharges  the  duty  to  be 
beyond  its  province.  Whenever  the  Constitution  has  conferred 
a  power  of  legislating  upon  Congress,  the  court  declines  to 
inquire  whether  the  use  of  the  power  was  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticular statute  passed  by  Congress  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able, or  whether  it  was  exerted  in  a  prudent  manner,  for  it 
holds  all  such  matters  to  be  within  the  exclusive  province  of 
Congress. 

**  In  measures  exclusively  of  a  political,  legislative,  or  executive  cbar- 
acter,  it  is  plain  that  as  the  supreme  authority  as  to  these  questions 
belongs  to  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  they  cannot  be  re- 
examined elsewhere.  Thus  Congress,  having  the  power  to  declare  war, 
to  levy  taxes,  to  appropriate  money,  to  regulate  intercourse  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  their  mode  of  executing  these  powers  can 
never  become  the  subject  of  re -examination  in  any  other  tribunal.  So 
the  power  to  make  treaties  being  confided  to  the  President  and  Senate, 
when  a  treaty  is  properly  ratified,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no 
other  tribunal  can  gainsay  its  stipulations.  Yet  cases  may  readily  be 
imagined  in  which  a  tax  may  be  laid,  or  a  treaty  made  upon  motives  and 
grounds  wholly  beside  the  intention  of  the  Constitution.  The  remedy, 
however,  in  such  cases  is  solely  by  an  appeal  to  the  people  at  the  elec- 
tions, or  by  the  salutary  power  of  amendment  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself."  1 

Adherence  to  this  principle  has  enabled  the  court  to  avoid  an 
immixture  in  political  strife  which  must  have  destroyed  its 
credit,  has  deterred  it  from  entering  the  political  arena,  where 
it  would  have  been  weak,  and  enabled  it  to  act  without  fear  in 
the  sphere  of  pure  law,  where  it  is  strong.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, as  I  shall  explain  presently,  the  court  has  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  executive.  Occasionally  it  has  been  required 
to  give  decisions  which  have  worked  with  tremendous  force  on 

1  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  ^  §  374, 
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politics.  The  moat  famous  of  theae  was  the  Dred  Scott  case,' 
in  which  the  Supreme  court,  on  au  action  by  a  negro  for  assault 
and  battery  against  the  person  claiming  to  be  his  master,  de- 
clared that  a  slave  taken  temporarily  to  a  free  State  and  to  a 
Territory  in  which  Congress  had  forbidden  slavery,  and  after- 
wards returning  into  a  slave  State  and  resuming  residence 
there,  was  not  a  citizen  capable  of  suing  in  the  Federal  courts 
if  by  the  law  of  the  slave  State  he  was  still  a  slave.  This  was 
the  point  which  actually  called  for  decision ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  court,  for  there  was  a  dissentient  minority,  went  further, 
and  delivered  a  variety  of  dicia  on  various  other  points  touch- 
ing the  legal  status  of  negroes  and  the  constitutional  view  of 
slavery.  This  judgment,  since  the  language  used  in  It  seemed 
to  cut  off  the  hope  of  a  settlement  by  the  authority  of  Congress 
of  the  then  (1857)  pending  disputes  over  slavery  and  Its  exten- 
sion, did  much  to  precipitate  the  Civil  War. 

Some  questions,  and  among  them  many  which  involve  politi- 
cal issues,  can  never  come  before  the  Federal  courts,  because 
they  are  not  such  as  are  raisable  in  an  action  between  parties. 
Of  those  which  might  be  raised,  some  never  happen  to  arise, 
while  others  do  not  present  themselves  in  an  action  till  some 
time  after  the  statute  has  been  passed  or  act  done  on  which 
the  court  is  called  to  pronounce.  By  that  time  it  may  happen 
that  the  warmth  of  feeling  which  expressed  itself  during  de- 
bate in  Congress  or  in  the  country  has  passed  away,  while  the 
judgment  of  the  nation  at  large  has  been  practically  pro- 
nounced upon  the  issue. 

II.  Looking  upon  itself  as  a  pure  organ  of  the  law,  com- 
missioned to  do  justice  between  man  and  man,  but  to  do 
nothing  more,  the  Supreme  court  has  steadily  refused  to  decide 
abstract  questions,  or  to  give  opinions  in  advance  by  way  of 
advice  to  the  executive.  When,  in  1793,  President  Washing- 
ton requested  its  opinion  on  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of 
1778  with  i'rance,  the  judges  declined  to  comply. 

This  restriction  of  the  court's  duty  to  the  determination  of 
concrete  cases  arising  in  suits  has  excited  so  much  admiration 

>  Scott  V.  Sand/ord,  19  How.  Ka.  Tliere  Is  an  Immense  Utenture  about 
this  cane,  tbe  ]eg»,\  puiuls  involved  in  whlcb  are  too  numerous  and  teohniual  to 
be  here  Btateil.  It  m  noticeable  that  the  hIIdK  of  the  decision  lay  rather  in  the 
obiter  dicia  lliuu  iu  tbe  determlnatluu  of  the  main  question  lavolTed. 
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from  Tocqueville  and  other  writers,  that  the  corresponding 
disadvantages  must  be  stated.     They  are  these  :  — 

To  settle  at  once  and  for  ever  a  disputed  point  of  constitor 
tional  law  would  often  be  a  gain  both  to  private  citizens  and 
to  the  organs  of  the  government.  Under  the  present  system 
there  is  no  certainty  when,  if  ever,  such  a  point  will  be  settled. 
Nobody  may  care  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
it  before  the  court.  A  suit  which  raises  it  may  be  compro- 
mised or  dropped. 

When  such  a  question,  after  perhaps  the  lapse  of  years, 
comes  before  the  Supreme  court  and  is  determined,  the  deter- 
mination may  be  different  from  what  the  legal  profession  has 
expected,  may  alter  that  which  has  been  believed  to  be  the 
law,  may  shake  or  overthrow  private  interests  based  upon 
views  now  declared  to  be  erroneous.^  These  are,  no  doubt, 
drawbacks  incident  to  every  system  in  which  the  decisions  of 
courts  play  a  great  part.  There  are  many  points  in  the  law 
of  England  which  are  uncertain  even  now,  because  they  have 
never  come  before  a  court  of  high  authority,  or,  having  been 
decided  in  different  ways  by  co-ordinate  courts,  have  not  been 
carried  to  the  final  court  of  appeal.  But  in  England,  if  the 
inconvenience  is  great,  it  can  be  removed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  can  hardly  be  so  great  as  it  may  be  in  America, 
where,  since  the  doubtful  point  may  be  the  true  construction 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress may  be  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  how  tliey  shall  shape 
their  course.  With  the  best  wish  in  the  world  to  act  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution,  these  authorities  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  before  they  act  what,  in  the  view  of  its  author- 
ized interpreters,  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution  is. 
Moved  by  this  consideration,  seven  States  pf  the  Union  have  by 
their  Constitutions  empowered  the  governor  or  legislature  to 
require  the  written  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  highest  State 
court  on  points  submitted  to  tliem.^     But  the  President  of  the 

1  The  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857  declared  the  Missouri  compromise,  carried 
out  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1820,  to  have  been  beyond  the  powers  of  Congress, 
which,  to  be  sure,  ha<l  virtually  rei>eale<l  it  in  the  year  18r>4  by  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska le>?islation.  Decisions  have  been  ^ven  on  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments  upsetting  or  qualifying  congressional  legislation  passed 
years  before. 

^  See  Chapter  XXXVII.  post.  There  exists  a  similar  provision  in  the  stat- 
ute of  187r>,  creating  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and   the  Government 
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United  States  can  only  consult  his  attorney-general,'  and  the 
Houses  of  Congress  have  no  legal  adviser,  though  to  be  sure 
they  are  apt  to  receive  a  profusion  of  advice  from  their  own 
legal  members. 

Ill,  Other  causes  which  have  sustained  the  authority  of 
the  court  by  saving  it  from  immersion  in  the  turbid  pool 
of  politics,  are  the  strength  of  professional  feeling  among 
American  lawyers,  the  relation  of  the  bench  to  the  bar, 
the  power  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  country.  The  keen 
interest  which  the  profession  takes  in  the  law  secures  a 
large  number  of  acute  and  competent  critics  of  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  the  law  by  the  judges.  Such  men  form 
a  tribunal  to  whose  opinion  the  judges  are  sensitive,  and 
all  the  more  sensitive  because  the  judges,  like  those  of  Eng- 
land, but  unlike  those  of  continental  Europe,  have  been  them- 
selves practising  counsel.  The  better  lawyers  of  the  United 
States  do  not  sink  their  professional  sentiment  and  opinion 
in  their  party  sympathies.  They  know  good  law  even  when 
it  goes  against  themselves,  and  privately  condemn  as  bad 
law  a  decision  none  the  less  because  it  benefits  their  party  or 
their  client.  The  Federal  judge  who  has  recently  quitted  the 
ranks  of  the  bar  remains  in  sympathy  with  it,  respects  its 
views,  desires  its  approbation.  Both  his  inbred  professional 
habits,  and  his  respect  for  those  traditions  which  the  bar 
prizes,  restrain  him  from  prostituting  his  office  to  party 
objects.  Though  he  has  usually  been  a  politician,  and  owes 
his  promotion  to  his  party,  his  political  trappings  drop  off 
him  when  he  mounts  the  Supreme  bench.  He  has  now 
nothing  to  fear  from  party  displeasure,  because  he  is  irre- 
movable (except  by  impeachment),  nothing  to  hope  from 
party  favour,  because  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree  and  can 
climb  no  higher.  Virtue  has  all  the  external  conditions  in 
her  favour.  It  is  true  that  virtue  is  compatible  with  the 
□t  Ireland  Bill,  inlrodticed  into  the  House  or  Ccunmnnn  In  ISWi,  l>iit  defented 
there,  onntained  (f  ^)  a  nrovlnlon  enabling  the  Lord-Llsu tenant  of  Ire1aii<l  nr  a 
Secretary  of  State  lo  refer  a  quealiiin  lor  opinion  to  the  judicial  iMmmittee  o[ 
the  PriTv  Council.  In  tlie  Home  Rule  Bit!  ol  1803  thia  prvvlHlon  rennpeareil  Id 
the  modified  form  of  a  nower  to  obtain.  In  urgent  cases,  the  opinion  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  on  the  cuiiatltutlonality  of  an  Act  paascd  b;  the  Irish 
legialature.  ' 

'  The  President  aomctimes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  publishes  the  vrlt- 
ten  opiDiuii  of  the  attorn ey-eeneral  on  an  important  and  donbtlul  point ;  bnt 
■uch  an  opinlou  linn  no  mora  authority  than  what  it  may  derive  from  the  fiEO- 
feaaloasl  eminence  of  that  officer. 
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desire  to  extend  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  But 
even  allowing  that  this  motive  may  occasionally  sway  the 
judicial  mind,  the  circumstances  which  surround  the  actioii 
of  a  tribunal  debarred  from  initiative,  capable  of  dealing 
only  with  concrete  cases  that  come  before  it  at  irreg^ular 
intervals,  unable  to  appropriate  any  of  the  sweets  of  power 
other  than  power  itself,  make  a  course  of  systematic  usur- 
pation more  difiScult  and  less  seductive  than  it  would  be  to 
a  legislative  assembly  or  an  executive  council.  As  the  re- 
spect of  the  bench  for  the  bar  tends  to  keep  the  judges  in 
the  straight  path,  so  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  bar  for 
the  bench,  a  regard  grounded  on  the  sense  of  professional 
brotherhood,  ensure  the  moral  influence  of  the  court  in  the 
country.  The  bar  has  usually  been  very  powerful  in  America, 
not  only  as  being  the  only  class  of  educated  men  who  are 
at  once  men  of  affairs  and  skilled  speakers,  but  also  because 
there  has  been  no  nobility  or  territorial  aristocracy  to  over- 
shadow it.^  Politics  have  been  largely  in  its  hands,  and 
must  remain  so  as  long  as  political  questions  continue  to 
be  involved  with  the  interpretation  of  constitutions.  For 
the  first  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  the  Republic  the  leading 
statesmen  were  lawyers,  and  the  lawyers  as  a  whole  moulded 
and  led  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  Now  to  the 
better  class  of  American  lawyers  law  was  a  sacred  science, 
and  the  highest  court  which  dispensed  it  a  sort  of  Mecca, 
towards  which  the  faces  of  the  faithful  turned.  Hence  every 
constitutional  case  before  the  Supreme  court  was  closely 
watched,  the  reasonings  of  the  court  studied,  and  its  decisions 
appreciated  as  law  apart  from  their  bearing  on  political  doc- 
trines. I  have  heard  elderly  men  describe  the  interest  with 
which,  in  their  youth,  a  famous  advocate  who  had  gone  to 
Washington  to  argue  a  case  before  the  Supreme  court  was 
welcomed  by  the  bar  of  his  own  city  on  his  return,  how 
the  rising  men  crowded  round  him  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  tell  of  the  combat  in  that  arena  where  the  best  intellects 
of  the  nation  strove,  how  the  respect  which  he  never  failed  to 
express  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  of  the  court  com- 
municated itself  to  them,  how  admiration  bred  acquiescence, 

1  See  Chapter  XCVTI.  ;>o«t.    Professional  interest  in  law  seems  to  have  been 
stronger  in  the  last  generation  than  it  is  now, 
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aoid  the  whole  profession  accepted  expositions  of  the  \&w 
unexpected  by  many,  perhaps  unwelcome  to  most.  When  it 
was  felt  that  the  judges  had  honestly  sought  to  expound 
the  Constitution,  and  when  the  cogency  of  their  reasonings 
was  admitted,  resentment,  if  any  there  had  been,  passed 
away,  and  the  support  which  the  bar  gave  to  the  court  en- 
sured the  obedience  of  the  people. 

That  this  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  judicial  influence 
proved  so  potent  was  largely  due  to  the  personal  eminence  of 
the  judges.  One  must  not  call  that  a  result  of  fortune  which 
was  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  successive  Presidents  in  choos- 
ing capable  men  to  sit  on  the  supreme  Federal  bench.  Yet  one 
man  was  so  singularly  fitted  for  the  office  of  chief  justice,  and 
rendered  such  incomparable  services  in  it,  that  the  Americans 
have  been  wont  to  regard  him  as  a  special  gift  of  favouring 
Providence.  This  was  John  Marshall,  who  presided  over  the 
Supreme  court  from  1801  till  his  death  in  1835  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  whose  fame  overtops  that  of  all  other  American 
judges  more  than  Papinian  overtops  the  jurists  of  Rome  or 
tx)rd  Mansfield  the  jurists  of  England.  No  other  man  did  half 
so  much  either  to  develop  tlie  Constitution  by  expounding  it, 
or  to  secure  for  the  judiciary  its  rightful  place  in  the  govern- 
ment as  the  living  voice  of  the  Constitution.  No  one  vindicated 
more  strenuously  the  duty  of  the  court  to  establish  the  author- 
ity of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  no  one  abstained  more 
scrupulously  from  trespassing  on  the  field  of  executive  admin- 
istration or  political  controversy.  The  admiration  and  respect 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  won  for  the  court  remain  its  bul- 
wark :  the  traditions  which  were  formed  under  him  and  them 
have  continued  in  general  to  guide  the  action  and  elevate  the 
sentiments  of  their  successors. 

Nevertheless,  the  court  has  not  always  had  smooth  seaa  to 
navigate.  It  has  more  than  once  been  shaken  by  blasts  of 
unpopularity.  It  has  not  infrequently  found  itself  in  conflict 
with  other  authorities. 

The  first  attacks  arose  out  of  its  decision  that  it  had  juris- 

ilietion  to  entei-tain  suits  by  private  persons  against  a  State.' 

This  point  was  set  at  rest  by  the  eleventh  amendment ;  but  the 

States  then  iirst  learnt  to  fear  the  Supreme  court  as  an  antag- 

'  Chiiiiolm  T.  UtoT(iia,  aee  above,  p.  330. 
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onist.  la  1801,  in  an  application  requiring  the  secretaty  of 
state  to  deliver  a  commission,  it  declared  itself  to  have  the 
power  to  compel  an  executive  officer  to  fulfil  a  ministerial  duty 
affecting  the  rights  of  individuals.*  President  JeSersoQ  pix>- 
tested  angrily  against  this  claim,  but  It  has  been  repeatedly  re> 
asserted,  and  is  now  undoubted  law.  It  was  in  this  same  case 
that  the  court  first  explicitly  asserted  its  duty  to  treat  as  in- 
valid an  Act  of  Congress  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 
In  1805  its  independence  was  threatened  by  the  impeaohment 
of  Justice  Chase,  the  aim  of  the  Republican  (Democratic) 
party  then  dominant  in  Congress  being  to  set  a  precedent  for 
ejecting,  by  means  of  im]jeachment,  judges  (and  especially 
Chief-Justice  Marshall),  whose  attitude  nn  constitutional  ques- 
tions they  condemned.  TJie  acquittal  of  Chase  dispelled  this 
danger:  nor  could  John  Randolph,  who  then  led  the  House, 
secure  the  acceptance  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  he  thereuix)ii  proposed  for  enabling  the  President  to  re- 
move Federal  jutlges  on  an  address  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
In  180C  the  court  for  the  first  time  pronounced  a  State  statute 
void ;  in  1S16  and  1821  it  rendered  decisions  establishii^  its 
authority  as  a  supreme  court  of  ajtpeal  from  State  courts  on 
"federal  questions,"  and  unfolding  the  full  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  tliat  the  Constitution  and  Acts  of  Congress  duly 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  are  the  fundamental 
and  supreme  law  of  tlie  land.  This  was  a  doctrine  which  had 
not  been  adequately  a|>prehended  even  l)y  lawyers,  and  its 
■  development,  legitimate  as  we  now  deem  it,  i-oused  opposition. 
The  ultra^Democrats  who  came  into  power  under  I^sident 
Jackson  in  1829,  were  specially  hostile  to  a  construction  of  the 
Constitution  which  seemed  to  trench  upon  State  rights,*  and 
when  in  1832  the  Supreme  court  ordered  the  State  of  Georgia 
to  release  persons  imprisoned  iinder  a  Georgian  statute  which 

'  Marburyv.  Madison,  1  Craocb,  IDT.  In  this  case  tlie  court  refused  to  iane 
the  mandamus  ashed  tor.  but  upon  the  ground  tbat  the  Htntute  of  CongivM 
I^TinK  to  the  Supreme  court  origiual  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  mandanias  WH 
IncoDBiatent  with  the  Constitution.  See  also  KeiiM  v.  Uniled  Slalet,  13 
Peters,  Glfi;  United  ,S7o(e»  v.  Schur-:.  10.'  U.  S.  3T8. 

'  Hartln  Van  Buren  (President  183T-11)  expressed  tlie  feelinfn  ot  the  hulk 
of  hiB  party  when  lie  cnmpl»lne<l  bitlerly  of  the  encniacliments  ot  the  Supreme    ' 
court,  and  declared  that  It  would  neTer  have  been  created  had  the  people  fon- 
■een  the  powers  it  would  acquire. 
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the  court  declared  to  be  invalid,'  Jackson,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  decision  by  the  executive  arm,  remarked,  "John 
Marshall  has  pronounced  his  judgment ;  let  him  enforce  it  if 
he  can."  The  successful  resistance  of  Georgia  in  the  Cherokee 
dispute  *  gave  a  blow  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  its  history,  during  which,  in 
the  hands  of  judges  mostly  appointed  by  the  Democratic  party, 
it  made  no  further  advance  in  power. 

In  1857  the  Dred  Scott  judgment,  pronounced  by  a  majority 
of  the  judges,  excited  the  strongest  outbreak  of  displeasure  yet 
witnessed.  The  Republican  party,  then  rising  into  strength, 
denounced  this  decision  in  the  resolutions  of  the  convention 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  its  doctrine 
as  to  citizenship  was  expressly  negatived  in  the  fourteenth 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  after  the  War  of  Secession. 

It  was  feared  that  the  political  leanings  of  the  judges  who 
formed  the  court  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  would  induce  them 
to  throw  legal  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  measures 
needed  for  re-establishing  the  authority  of  the  Union.  These 
fears  proved  ungrounded,  although  some  contests  arose  as  to 
the  right  of  officers  in  the  Federal  army  to  disregard  writs  of 
liabeas  corpus  issued  by  the  court.'  In  1868,  having  then  be- 
come Republican  in  its  sympathies  by  the  appointment  of  new 
members  as  the  older  judges  disappeared,  it  tended  to  sustain 
the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  which  President 
Johnson  desired  to  defeat,  and  in  subsequent  cases  it  has 
given  effect  to  most,  though  not  to  all,  of  the  statutes  passed 
by  Congress  under  the  three  amendments  which  abolished 
slavery  and  secured  the  rights  of  the  negroes.  In  1866  it 
refused  to  entertain  proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
forbidding  the  President  to  execute  the  Reconsti-uction  Acts. 

Two  of  its  later  acts  are  thought  by  some  to  have  affected 

i  Tills  nas  only  one  act  la  the  loog  struggle  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana  against 
the  oppressive  conduct  ol  (jeorgia^  conduct  which  the  court  emphatically 
condemned.  thout:h  it  proved  powerlesa  to  help  the  unhappy  Cherokeea. 

^Tbe  matter  did  nut  come  to  an  absolute  conflict,  because  before  tlie  time 
arrived  for  cbe  court  to  direct  the  Unlteil  States  marshal  of  tbe  district  of 
liaoriiia  u>  summon  the  poxae  ixmitaius  and  the  President  to  render  assislance 
In  lllwratlng  the  prisbners,  tbe  prisoners  submitted  to  the  State  autliorities. 
and  were  thereapon  released.  They  probably  t»elieved  that  the  lm|ieriauB 
Jiickson  woulil  persist  In  bis  hostility  to  the  Supreme  court. 

1  8ee  Er  piirlt  MllUuun,  4  WalL  12<l. 
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public  confidence.  One  of  these  was  the  reversal,  first  ia  1871, 
and  ^ain,  upon  broader  hut  not  inconsistent  grounds,  in  1884, 
of  the  decision,  given  in  1S70,  which  declared  invalid  the  Act 
of  Congress  making  government  paper  a  legal  tender  for  debts. 
The  original  decision  of  1870  was  rendered  by  a,  majority  of 
five  to  three.  The  court  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  cre- 
ation of  an  additional  judgeship,'  and  by  the  appointment  of  & 
new  member  to  till  a  vacancy  which  occurred  after  the  settle- 
ment, though  before  the  delivery,  of  the  Jirst  decision.  Then 
the  question  was  brought  up  again  in  a  new  case  between 
different  parties,  and  decidod  in  the  opposite  sense  (t-e.  in 
favour  of  "the  power  of  Congress  to  (mss  legal  tender  Acts)  by 
a  majority  of  five  to  four.  Finally,  in  1884,  another  suit  hav- 
ing brought  up  a  point  practically  the  same,  though  under  a 
later  statute  passed  by  Congress,  the  eoui-t  determined  with 
only  one  dissentient  voice  that  the  power  existed.'  This  last 
decision  excited  some  criticism,  especially  among  the  more 
conservative  lawyers,  because  it  seemed  to  remove  restrictions 
hitherto  su])posed  to  exist  on  the  authority  of  Congress,  rec- 
ognizing the  right  to  establish  a  forced  paper  currency  aa  an 
attribute  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  national  government.  But 
be  the  decision  right  or  wrong,  a  point  on  which  high  author- 
ities are  still  divided,  the  reversal  by  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  of  its  own  previous  decision  may  liave  tended  to  unsettle 
men's  relianc*  on  the  stability  of  the  law  ;  while  the  manner 
of  the  earlier  reversal,  following  as  it  did  on  the  appointment 
of  two  new  justices,  both  known  to  l)e  in  favour  of  the  view 
which  the  majority  of  the  court  had  just  disapproved,  disclosed 
a  weak  point  in  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  which  may 
some  day  prove  fatal  to  its  usefulness. 

The  other  misfortune  was  the  interposition  of  the  court  in 
the  presidential  electoral  eoiuit  dispute  of  1877,'  The  five 
justices  of  the  Supreme  court  who  were  included  in  the  elec- 
toral commission  then  appointed  voted  on  party  lines  no  less 
steadily  than  did  the  senators  and  representatives  who  sat  on 

1  Appointed,  however,  under  aii  Art  pimneit  in  April  18R9. 

*  The  earlier  decision  in  (avHUr  of  the  jHiwcr  dcduowl  il  from  war  powan, 
the  later  from  the  f^eneral  Kovereic^uty  of  the  natioiinl  government.  See  llrp- 
bum  T.  Orisirnld,  8  Wall.  60:i ;  Lei/ul  TfiuUr  Caiei,  12  Wall.  *5T ;  Jutaiard 
V.  Oreeiiiiinn.  110  U.  S.  Wl. 

*  See  above,  Chapter  V. 
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it.  A  function  scarcely  judicial,  and  certainly  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution,  was  then  for  the  first  time  thrown 
upon  the  judiciary,  and  in  discharging  it  the  judiciary  acted 
exactly  like  non-judicial  persons. 

Notwithstanding  this  occurrence,  which  after  all  was  quite 
exceptional,  the  credit  aud  dignity  of  the  Supreme  court  stand 
very  high.  No  one  of  its  members  has  ever  been  suspected  of 
corruption,  and  comparatively  few  have  allowed  their  jKilitical 
sympathies  to  disturb  their  official  judgment.  Though  for 
many  years  back  every  President  has  appointed  only  men  of 
his  own  party,  and  frequently  leading  politicians  of  his  own 
party,'  the  new-made  judge  has  left  partisanship  behind  him, 
while  no  doubt  usuiilly  retaining  that  bias  or  tendency  of  his 
mind  which  party  training  produces.  When  a  large  majority 
of  the  judges  belong  to  one  party,  the  other  party  regret  the 
fact,  and  welcome  the  prospect  of  putting  in  some  of  their  owa 
men  as  vacancies  occur ;  yet  the  desire  for  an  equal  represen- 
tation of  both  parties  is  based,  not  on  a  fear  that  suitors  will 
suffer  from  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  but  on  the  feeling 
that  when  any  new  constitutional  question  arises  it  is  right 
that  the  tendencies  which  have  characterized  the  view  of  the 
Constitution  taken  by  the  Democrats  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Republicans  on  the  other,  should  each  be  duly  represented. 

Apart  from  these  constitutional  questions,  the  value  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  the  country  at  large  has  been  inestimable. 
They  have  done  much  to  meet  the  evils  which  an  elective  and 
ill-paid  State  judiciary  inflicts  on  some  of  the  newer  and  a  few 
even  of  the  older  States.  The  Federal  Circuit  and  District 
judges,  small  as  are  their  salaries,  are  in  most  States  individu- 
ally superior  men  to  the  State  judges,  because  the  greater 
security  of  tenure  induces  abler  men  to  accept  the  post. 
Being  irremovable,  they  feel  themselves  independent  of  par- 
ties and  politicians,  whom  the  elected  State  judge,  holding  for 

1  I  have  heard  American  lawyers  express  surprise  as  well  as  admiratlun  at 
the  occasional  depanures  in  England  (aa  notably  In  the  case  ot  Lord  Justice 
Hcilk«r,  who,  having  been  Atlorney-Geaeral  of  one  party,  was,  In  respect  ot 
his  eminent  meriM,  appointed  Lord  Jnstice  ot  Appeal  hjr  the  other)  trom  the 
practice  of  political  appointmenCs  to  judicial  oftlce.  Sach  non-political  ap- 
pointments are  however  occasionally  made  In  the  several  .Stales  liy  the  gov- 
ernors,  or  even  (as  In  the  case  ol  Chlef^Juetlee  BedUeld  ot  Vetmont)  by  tha 
legislature. 
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a  limited  term,  may  be  tempted  to  conciliate  with  a  view  to 
re-election.  Plaintiffs,  therefore,  when  they  have  a  choice  of 
suing  in  a  State  court  or  a  Federal  court,  frequently  prefer  the 
latter ;  and  the  litigant  who  belongs  to  a  foreign  country,  or 
to  a  different  State  from  that  in  which  his  opponent  resides, 
may  think  his  prospects  of  an  unbiassed  decision  better  before 
it  than  before  a  State  tribunal.  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to 
add  that  criminal  justice  is  more  strictly  administered  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

Federal  judgeships  of  the  second  and  third  rank  (Circuit 
and  District)  have  been  hitherto  given  to  the  members  of  the 
President's  party,  and  by  an  equally  well-established  usage,  to 
persons  resident  in  the  State  or  States  where  the  circuit  or 
district  court  is  held.  In  1891,  however,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent appointed  two  Democrats  to  be  judges  of  the  new  circuit 
courts  of  appeals,  and  placed  several  Democrats  on  the  (tem- 
porary) Private  Land  Claims  court.  Cases  of  corruption  are 
practically  unknown,  and  partisanship  has  been  rare.  The 
chief  defects  have  been  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  the  staff  in  the  more  populous  commercial 
States  to  grapple  with  the  vast  and  increasing  business  which 
flows  in  upon  them.  So  too,  in  the  Supreme  court,  arrears 
have  so  accumulated  that  it  is  sometimes  three  years  or  more 
from  the  time  when  a  cause  is  entered  till  the  day  when  it 
comes  on  for  hearing.  Some  have  proposed  to  meet  this  evil 
by  limiting  the  right  of  appeal  to  cases  involving  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money;  others  would  divide  the  Supreme  court 
into  two  divisional  courts  for  the  hearing  of  ordinary  suits, 
reserving  for  the  full  court  points  affecting  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution. 

One  question  remains  to  be  put  and  answered. 

The  Supreme  court  is  the  living  voice  of  the  Constitution  * 
—  that  is,  of  the  will  of  the  peo})le  expressed  in  the  funda- 
mental law  they  have  enacted.  It  is,  therefore,  as  some  one 
has  said,  the  conscience  of  the  people,  wlio  liave  resolved  to 
restrain  themselves  from  hasty  or  unjust  action  by  placing 

1  The  Romans  called  their  chief  judicial  ofticer  the  praetor,  "  the  living^  voice 
of  tlie  civil  law";  but  as  this  ** civil  law"  consist«»d  larjjely  of  cnstonif  he 
naturally  enjoyed  a  wider  disu'retion  in  moulding  and  expanding  as  weU  as  in 
expounding  the  law  than  do  the  Anierican  juilges,  who  have  a  formally  enacted 
constitution  to  guide  and  restrain  them. 
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their  representatives  under  the  restriction  of  a.  permanent 
law.  It  is  tlie  guarantee  of  the  minority,  who,  when  threat- 
ened b7  the  impatient  vehemence  of  a  majority,  can  appeal  to 
this  permanent  law,  finding  the  interpreter  and  enforcer  thereof 
in  a  court  set  high  above  the  assaults  uf  faction. 

To  discharge  these  momentous  functions,  the  court  must  be 
stable  eveu  as  the  Constitution  is  stable.  Its  spirit  and  tone 
must  be  that  of  the  people  at  their  best  moments.  It  must 
resist  transitory  impulses,  and  resist  them  the  more  firmly  the 
more  vehement  they  are.  Entrenched  behind  impregnable 
ramparts,  it  must  be  able  to  defy  at  once  the  open  attacks  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  government,  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous, because  impalpable,  seductions  of  popular  sentiment. 

Does  it  possess,  has  it  displayed,  this  strength  and  stabil- 
ity ? 

It  has  not  always  followed  its  own  former  decisions.  This 
is  natural  in  a  court  whose  errors  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
intervention  of  the  legislature.  The  English  final  Court  of 
Appeal  always  follows  its  previous  decisions,  though  high 
authorities  have  declared  that  cases  may  be  imagined  in  which 
it  would  refuse  to  do  so.  And  that  court  (the  House  of 
Lords)  can  afford  so  to  adhere,  because,  when  an  old  decision 
begins  to  be  condemned.  Parliament  can  forthwith  alter  the 
law.  But  as  nothing  less  than  a  constitutional  amendment 
can  alter  the  law  contained  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  court  must  choose  between  the  evil  of  unsettling  the 
law  by  reversing,  and  the  evil  of  perpetuating  bad  law  by  fol- 
lowing, a  former  decision.  It  may  reasonably,  in  extreme 
[jases,  deem  the  latter  evil  the  greater. 

The  Supreme  court  feels  the  touch  of  public  opinion.  Opin- 
ion is  stronger  in  America  tlian  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and 
judges  are  only  men.  To  yield  a  little  may  be  prudent,  for  the 
!;ree  that  cannot  bend  to  the  blast  may  be  broken.  There  is, 
moreover,  this  ground  at  least  for  presuming  public  opinion  to 
oe  right,  that  through  it  the  progressive  judgment  of  the  world 
,s  expressed.  Of  course,  whenever  the  law  is  clear,  because  the 
ivords  of  the  Constitution  are  plain  or  the  cases  interpreting 
;hem  decisive  on  the  point  raised,  the  court  must  look  solely  to 
;hoae  words  and  ca.ses,  and  cannot  permit  any  other  con.sidera- 
:ion  to  affect  its  mind.     But  when  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
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admit  of  more  than  one  construction,  and  when  preTions  dect 
slons  have  left  the  true  construction  bo  far  open  that  the  point 
in  question  in^.y  be  deemed  new,  is  a  court  to  be  blamed  if  it 
prefers  the  coostructiou  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  deem 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time  ?  A  court  is  sometimes  so 
swayed  consciously,  more  often  unconsciously,  because  the  per- 
vasive sympathy  of  numbers  is  irresistible  eveu  by  elderly  law- 
yers. A  remarkable  example  is  furnished  hy  the  decisions  (in 
1876)  of  the  Supreme  court  in  the  so-called  Granger  cases,  suits 
involving  the  power  of  a  State  to  subject  railways  and  other 
corporations  or  persons  exercising  wliat  are  called "  public 
trades  "  to  restrictive  legislation  without  making  pecuniary  com- 
pensation.' I  do  not  presume  to  doubt  tlie  correctness  of  these 
decisions ;  but  they  evidently  represent  a  different  view  of  the 
sacrednesa  of  private  rights  and  of  the  powers  of  a  legislature 
from  that  entertained  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall  and  his  contem- 
poraries. They  reveal  that  current  of  opinion  which  now  runs 
strongly  in  America  gainst  what  are  called  monopolies  and 
the  powers  of  incorporated  companies. 

The  Supreme  court  has  changed  its  colour,  i.e.  its  temper  and 
tendencies,  from  time  to  time,  accoi-ding  to  the  political  procliv- 
ities of  the  men  who  composed  it.  It  changes  very  slowly, 
because  the  valiancies  in  a  small  body  hajipen  rarely,  and  its  com- 
position therefore  often  represents  the  predominance  of  a  past 
and  not  of  the  presently  ruling  x>arty.  From  1789  down  till  the 
death  of  Chief-Justice  ^larstiall  in  1835  its  tendency  was  to  the 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government,  and  there- 
with of  its  own  jurisdiction,  because  the  ruling  spirits  in  it 
were  men  who  belonged  to  the  old  Fe<ieralist  party,  though  that 
party  fell  in  1800,  and  disappeared  in  1814.  From  1835  till 
the  War  of  Secession  its  sympathies  were  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Democratic  party,  Witliout  actually  abandoning  the  posi- 
tions of  the  previous  period,  the  court,  <luring  these  years  when 
Chief -Justice  Taney  presided  over  it,  leant  against  any  further 
extension  of  Federal  power  or  of  its  own  jurisdiction.     During 

I  See  Muitii  V.  Illiniut,  aiirl  t  lie  fiillr.wlna  uasca  In  i«  U.  S.  Rep.  193  (with  which 
eomparo  C.W.  <t  SI.  I'.  R.  K.  f».  \:  Mhui.,  1:M  L'.S.41»:  aud  Hudd  v.  A'.r.,12S.C 
Reporter,  618).  Thia  wns  one  of  Ihose  u.ises  in  which  tlie  court  felt  bound  to 
repinl  tint  onlj'  tlie  view  whicli  It  look  itself  of  the  nieanltie  of  the  Cnnstitutiai 
but  tliattvhich  a  leGiBlatiiremi».'htri'asi>ija1ily  take.  — See  Chapter  XXXIV.pMf. 
Ab  to  the  non-liability  to  make  c^omppiisatirinu-hon^licpncFB  for  the  ule  of  intoi- 
icanta  are  forbidden,  Bee  Mogltr  t.  Kaiiiai,  123  U.  S.  Kep.  ti23. 
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and  after  the  war,  when  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party 
had  begun  to  change  the  composition  of  the  court,  a  thiid  pe- 
riod opened.  Centralizing  ideas  were  again  powerful ;  the  vast 
war  powers  asserted  by  Congress  were  in  most  instances  sup- 
ported by  judicial  decision,  the  rights  of  States  while  main- 
tained (as  in  the  Granger  cases)  as  against  private  persons  or 
bodies,  were  for  a  time  regarded  with  less  favour  whenever  they 
seemed  to  conflict  with  those  of  the  Federal  government.  In 
none  of  these  three  periods  can  the  judges  be  charged  with  any 
prostitution  of  their  functions  to  party  purposes.  Their  action 
flowed  naturally  from  the  habits  of  thought  they  had  formed 
before  their  accession  to  the  bench,  and  from  the  sympathy  they 
could  not  but  feel  with  the  doctrines  on  whose  behalf  they  had 
contended.  Even  on  the  proverbially  upright  and  imfKirtial 
bench  of  England  the  same  tendencies  may  be  discerned.  There 
are  constitutional  questions,  and  questions  touching  what  may 
be  called  the  policy  of  the  law,  which  would  be  decided  differ- 
ently by  one  English  judge  or  by  another,  not  from  any  con- 
scious wish  to  favour  a  party  or  a  class,  but  because  the  views 
which  a  man  holds  as  a  citizen  cannot  fail  to  colour  his  judg- 
ment even  on  legal  points. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution  studied  nothiug  more  than  to 
secure  the  complete  independence  of  the  judiciary.  The  Pres- 
ident was  not  permitted  to  remove  the  judges,  nor  Congress  to 
diminish  their  salaries.  One  thing  only  was  either  forgotten 
or  deemed  undesirable,  because  highly  inconvenient,  to  deter- 
mine, —  the  number  of  judges  in  the  Supreme  court.  Here 
was  a  weak  point,  a  joint  in  the  court's  armour  through  which 
a  weapon  might  some  day  penetrate.  Congress  having  in  1801, 
pursuant  to  a  power  contained  in  the  Constitution,  established 
sixteen  Circuit  courts.  President  Adams,  immediately  before  he 
quitted  ofKce,  appointed  members  of  his  own  party  to  the  jus- 
ticeships thus  created.  When  President  Jefferson  came  in,  he 
refused  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  appointments;  and  the 
newly  elected  Congress,  which  was  in  sympathy  with  him,  abol- 
ished the  Circuit  courts  themselves,  since  it  could  find  no  other 
means  of  ousting  the  new  justices.  This  method  of  attack, 
whose  constitutionality  has  been  much  doubted,  cannot  be  used 
against  the  Supreme  court,  because  that  tribunal  is  directly  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution.     But  as  the  Constitution  does  not  pre- 
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scribe  the  number  of  justices,  a  statute  may  increase  or  dimin- 
tsb  the  number  aa  Congress  thinks  fit.  In  1866,  when  GoDgrass 
was  in  fierce  antagonism  to  President  Johnson,  and  desired  to 
prevent  him  from  appointing  any  judges,  it  reduced  the  num- 
ber, which  was  then  ten,  by  a  statute  providing  that  no  vacancy 
should  be  filled  up  till  the  number  was  reduced  to  seven.  In 
1869,  when  Johnson  had  been  succeeded  by  Grant,  the  number 
was  raised  to  nine,  and  presently  the  altered  court  allowed  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act,  just  before 
determined,  to  be  reopened.  This  method  is  plainly  susceptible 
of  further  and  possibly  dangerous  application.  Suppose  a  Con- 
gress and  President  bent  on  doing  something  which  the  Supreme 
court  deems  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  They  pass  a  statute. 
A  case  arises  under  it.  The  court  on  the  hearing  of  the  case 
unanimously  declares  the  statute  to  be  null,  as  being  beyond 
the  powers  of  Congress.  Congress  forthwith  passes  and  the 
President  signs  another  statute  more  than  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  the  justices.  The  President  appoints  to  the  new  jus- 
ticeships men  who  are  pledged  to  hold  the  former  statute  con- 
stitutional. The  Senate  conlirma  his  ajipointments.  Another 
case  raising  the  validity  of  the  disputed  statute  is  brought  up 
to  the  court.  The  new  justices  outvote  the  old  ones :  the  statr 
ute  is  held  valid:  the  security  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution  is  gone  like  a  morning  miat. 

What  prevents  such  assaults  on  the  fundamental  lav — 
assaults  which,  however  immoral  in  substance,  would  be  per- 
fectly legal  in  form  ?  Not  the  mechanism  of  government,  for 
all  its  checks  have  been  evadeil.  Not  the  couscieuce  of  the 
legislature  and  the  President,  for  heated  combatants  seldom 
shrink  from  justifying  the  means  by  the  end.  Kothing  but 
the  fear  of  the  people,  whose  broad  good  sense  and  attachment 
to  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution  may  generally  be 
relied  on  to  condemn  such  a  perversion  of  ita  forma.  Yet  if 
excitement  has  risen  high  over  the  country,  a  majority  of  the 
people  may  acquiesce ;  and  then  it  matters  little  whether  what 
is  really  a  revolution  be  accomplished  by  openly  violating  or 
by  merely  distorting  the  forms  of  law.  To  the  people  we 
come  sooner  or  later :  it  is  upon  their  wisdom  and  self-restnunt 
that  the  stability  of  the  most  cunningly  devised  scheme  of 
government  will  in  the  last  resort  depend. 


CHAPTEK,  XXV 

COMPARISON   OF   THE   AHERICAK   AND   EUKOPEAN   SYSTEMS 

The  relations  to  one  another  of  the  different  brahches  of  the 
goremment  in  the  United  States  are  so  remarkable  and  so  full 
of  instruction  for  other  countries,  that  it  seems  desirable,  even 
at  the  risk  of  a  little  repetition,  to  show  by  a  compariaon  with 
the  Cabinet  or  parliamentary  system  of  European  countries 
how  this  complex  American  machinery  actually  worlis. 

The  English  system  on  which  have  been  modelled,  of  course 
with  many  variations,  the  systems  of  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Germany,  Hungary  (where,  however,  the  English 
scheme  has  been  compounded  with  an  ancient  and  very  inter- 
esting native-born  constitutiou),  Sweden,  Korway,  Denmark, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  the  great 
self-governing  English  colonies  in  North  America,  the  Cape, 
and  Australasia  —  this  English  system  places  at  the  head  of 
the  state  a  person  in  whose  name  all  executive  acts  are  done, 
and  who  is  (except  in  France)  irresponsible  and  irremovable.' 
His  acts  are  done  by  the  advice  and  on  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  chosen  nominally  by  him,  but  really  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  people — usually,  but  not  necessarily,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  representatives 
are,  therefore,  through  the  agents  whom  they  select,  the  true 
government  of  the  country.  When  the  representative  assembly 
ceases  to  triist  these  agents,  the  latter  (unless  they  dissolve 
the  legislature)  resign,  and  a  new  set  are  appointed.  Thus  the 
executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  power  really  belongs  to  the 
majority  of  the  representative  chamber,  though  in  appointing 
agents,  an  expedient  which  its  size  makes  needful,  it  is  forced 

1  In  the  Britlgli  coloaiea  the  noTernor  ia  irremovable  by  the  colony,  and 
Irresponsible  to  Its  legislature,  though  responsible  to  and  removable  by  the 
lioToe  government. 
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to  leave  in  the  hands  of  theise  agents  a  measure  of  discretion 
sufficient  to  make  them  appear  distinct  from  it^  and  sometimes 
to  tempt  them  to  acts  which  their  masters  disapprove.  As  the 
legislature  is  thus  in  a  sense  executive,  so  the  executive  gov- 
ernment, the  council  of  ministers  or  cabinet,  is  in  so  far  legis- 
lative that  the  initiation  of  measures  rests  very  largely  with 
them,  and  the  carrying  of  measures  through  the  Chamber  de- 
mands their  advocacy  and  counter  pressure  upon  the  majority 
of  the  representatives.  They  are  not  merely  executive  agents 
but  also  legislative  leaders.  One  may  say,  indeed,  that  the 
legislative  and  executive  functions  are  interwoven  as  closely 
under  this  system  as  under  absolute  monarchies,  such  as  Impe- 
rial Rome  or  modern  Kussia ;  and  the  fact  that  taxation,  while 
effected  by  means  of  legislation,  is  the  indispensable  engine  of 
administration,  shows  how  inseparable  are  these  two  appar- 
ently distinct  powers. 

Under  this  system  the  sovereignty  of  the  legislature  may  be 
more  or  less  complete.  It  is  most  complete  in  France ;  least 
complete  in  Germany  and  Prussia,  where  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  and  King  is  great  and  not  declining.  But  in  all  these 
countries  not  only  are  the  legislature  and  executive  in  close 
touch  with  one  another,  but  they  settle  their  disputes  without 
reference  to  the  judiciary.  The  courts  of  law  cannot  be  in- 
voked by  the  executive  against  the  legislature,  because  ques- 
tions involving  the  validity  of  a  legislative  act  do  not  come 
before  it,  since  the  legislature  is  either  completely  sovereign, 
as  in  England,  or  the  judge  of  its  own  conipeteuoe,  as  in  Bel- 
gium. The  judiciary,  in  other  words,  docs  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  political  part  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. 

This  system  of  so-called  cabinet  government  seems  to  Euro- 
peans now,  who  observe  it  at  work  over  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  an  obvious  and  sim[)le  system.  We  are  ai)t  to  forget 
that  it  was  never  seen  anywhere  till  the  English  developed  it 
by  slow  degrees,  and  that  it  is  a  very  delicate  system,  depend- 
ing on  habits,  traditions,  and  understandings  which  are  not 
easily  set  forth  in  words,  much  less  transplanted  to  a  new  soil. 

We  are  also  prone  to  forget  how  very  recent  it  is.  People 
commonly  date  it  from  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third ; 
but  it  worked  very  irregularly  till  the  Hanoverian  kings  came 
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to  the  throne,  and  even  then  it  at  first  worked  by  means  of  a 
monstrous  system  of  bribery  and  place-mongering.  In  the  days 
of  George  the  Third  the  personal  power  of  the  Crown  for  a 
while  revived  and  corruption  declined.^  The  executive  head 
of  the  state  was,  during  the  latter  decades  of  the  century,  a 
factor  apart  from  his  ministers.  They  were  not  then,  as  now, 
a  mere  committee  of  Parliament  dependent  upon  Parliament, 
but  rather  a  compromise  between  the  king's  will  and  the  will 
of  the  parliamentary  majority.  They  deemed  and  declared 
themselves  to  owe  a  duty  to  the  king  conflicting  with,  some- 
times overriding,  their  duty  to  Parliament.  Those  phrases  of 
abasement  before  the  Crown  which  when  now  employed  by 
prime  ministers  amuse  us  by  their  remoteness  from  the  reali- 
ties of  the  case,  then  expressed  realities.  In  1787,  when  the 
Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  the  Cabinet 
system  of  government  was  in  England  still  immature.  It  was 
so  immature  that  its  true  nature  had  not  been  perceived.*  And 
although  we  now  can  see  that  the  tendency  was  really  towards 
the  depression  of  the  Crown  and  the  exaltation  of  Parliament, 
men  might  well,  when  they  compared  the  influence  of  George 
III.  with  that  exercised  by  George  I.,^  argue  in  the  terms  of 

1  (Corruption  was  possible,  because  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  look  for 
support  to  the  nation,  its  debates  were  scantily  reported,  it  had  little  sense  of 
responsibility.  An  active  king  was  therefore  able  to  assert  himself  against  it, 
and  to  form  a  party  in  it,  as  well  as  outside  of  it,  which  regarded  him  as  its 
head.  This  forced  the  Whigs  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  nation  at  large ; 
the  Tories  did  the  same ;  corruption  withered  away ;  and  as  Parliament  came 
more  and  more  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  people,  and  responsible  to  it,  the 
influence  of  the  king  declined  and  vanished. 

2  Gouvemeur  Morris,  however,  one  of  the  acutest  minds  in  the  Convention 
of  1787,  remarked  there,  "  Our  President  will  be  the  British  (Prime)  Minister. 
If  Mr.  Fox  had  carried  his  India  Bill,  he  would  have  made  the  .Minister  the 
King  in  form  almost  as  well  as  in  substance."  —  Elliot's  DebateSt  i.361.  Roger 
Sherman,  though  ho  saw  the  importance  of  the  Cabinet,  looked  on  it  as  a  mere 
engine  in  the  Crown's  hands.  **  The  nation,"  he  observed,  in  the  Convention 
of  1787,  **  is  in  fact  governed  by  the  Cabinet  council,  who  are  the  creatures  of 
the  Crown.  The  consent  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to  give  sanction  to  their 
measures,  and  this  they  easily  obtain  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  ap- 
pointing to  all  offices  of  honour  and  profit."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  far  more  powerful  in  1787  than  it  now  is,  not  only 
as  a  branch  of  tlie  legislature,  but  in  respect  of  the  boroughs  owned  by  the 
leading  peers:  and  therefore  the  dependence  of  the  ministry  on  the  House  of 
Commons  wns  a  less  prominent  feature  of  the  Constitution  than  it  is  now. 

'  George  III.  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  national  king,  whereas  his  two 
predecessors  had  been  Germans  by  language  and  habits  as  well  as  by  blood. 
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Dunning's  famous  resolution,  that  "  the  power  of  the  Crown 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."  * 

The  greatest  problem  that  free  peoples  have  to  solve  is  how 
to  enable  the  citizens  at  large  to  conduct  or  control  the  execu- 
tive business  of  the  state.  England  was  in  1787  the  only 
nation  (the  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  be  thought  of)  that  had  solved  this  problem,  first,  by  the 
.development  of  a  representative  system,  secondly,  by  giving 
to  her  representatives  a  large  authority  over  the  executive. 
The  Constitutional  Convention,  therefore,  turned  its  eyes  to 
her  when  it  sought  to  constitute  a  free  government  for  the 
new  nation  which  the  "  more  perfect  union  ^'  of  the  States 
was  calling  into  conscious  being. 

Very  few  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  had  been  in 
England  so  as  to  know  her  constitution,  such  as  it  then  was, 
at  first  hand.  Yet  there  were  three  sources  whence  light  fell 
upon  it,  and  for  that  light  tliey  were  grateful.  One  was  their 
experience  in  dealing  witli  the  mother  country  since  the  quar- 
rel began.  They  saw  in  I^ritain  an  executive  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  personal  volitions  of  the  king,  and  in  its  conduct 
of  colonial  and  foreign  affairs  largely  detached  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  since  it  was  able  to  take  tyrannical 
steps  without  the  previous  knowledge  or  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  able  afterwards  to  defend  those  steps  by  alleging  a 

His  popularity  contributed  to  his  influence  in  politics.  Mrs.  Papendiek's  Diary 
contains  sorae  amusing  illustrations  of  the  exuberant  demonstrations  of  "  loy- 
alty" which  he  excited.  When  he  went  to  Weymouth  for  sea-bathing  after 
his  recovery  from  the  tirst  serious  attack  of  lunacy,  crowds  gathered  along  the 
shore,  and  bands  of  music  struck  up  *'  Go<l  save  the  King  "  when  he  dacked 
his  head  beneath  the  brine. 

1  It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  principle  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  min- 
isters on  a  parliamentary  majority  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  Crown 
passed  into  a  settled  <loctrine.  (Needless  to  say  that  it  has  received  no  for- 
mally legal  recognition,  but  is  merely  usage.)  The  long  coincidence  during  the 
dominance  of  Pitt  and  his  Tory  succ-essors  down  till  1827  of  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  Crown  with  those  of  the  parliamentary  majority  prevented 
the  question  from  arisin;ir  in  a  practical  shape.  Even  in  1827  Mr.  Canning  writes 
to  J.  W.  Croker:  —  "Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  consider  the  King 
[Greorge  IV.]  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tory  aristocracy  as  his  father, 
or  rather  as  Georee  II.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs?  If  so,  G^rge  III. 
r  »i«rued  and  Mr.  Pitt  (both  father  and  son)  administered  the  Government  in 
vain.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  real  vigour  of  the  Crown  when  it  chooses 
to  put  forth  its  own  strengtli,  and  I  am  not  without  some  reliance  on  the  body 
of  the  people!  "  —  Croker  Correspondence ,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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necessity  whereof  Parliament,  wanting  confidential  informa- 
tion, could  imperfectly  judge.  It  was  in  these  colonial  and 
foreign  affairs  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  chiefly  lay  (as, 
indeed,  to  this  day  the  authority  of  Parliament  over  the 
executive  is  smaller  here  than  in  any  other  department,  because 
secrecy  and  promptitude  are  more  essential),  so  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  for  how  much  less  the  king  counted 
in  domestic  affairs.  Moreover,  there  was  believed  to  be  often 
a  secret  junto  which  really  controlled  the  ministry,  because 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Crown  j  and  the  Crown  had  power- 
ful engines  at  its  disposal,  bribes  and  honours,  pensions  and 
places,  engines  irresistible  by  the  average  virtue  of  represen- 
tatives whose  words  and  votes  were  not  reported,  and  nearly 
half  of  whom  were  the  nominees  of  some  magnate.' 

The  second  source  was  the  legal  presentation  of  the  English 
Constitution  in  scientific  text-books,  and  particularly  in  Black- 
stone,  whose  famous  Commentaries,  first  published  in  1765 
(their  substance  having  been  delivered  as  professorial  lectures 
at  Oxford  in  1758  and  several  succeeding  years),  had  quickly 
become  the  standard  autliority  on  the  subject.  Kow  Black- 
otone,  as  is  natural  in  a  lawyer  who  looks  rather  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  than  to  the  practice  which  had  grown  up  modi- 
fying it,  describes  the  royal  prerogative  in  terms  more  appro- 
priate to  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  than  to  those  in  which  he 
wrote,  and  dwells  on  the  independence  of  the  executive,  while 
also  declaring  the  withholding  from  it  of  legislative  power  to 
be  essential  to  freedom.' 

'  George  III.  Iiail  porhet  boroughs  and  a  strong  pnrUtimeDtBry  following. 
Hamilton  dDiibl«d  whether  the  British  CoDBtllution  could  he  worked  without 
corruption. 

'See  Blackstone,  CummentarUt,  bk.  I.  chap.  II.  —  "Whenever  the  power 
of  making  and  that  ol  Enforcing  the  tairs  are  united  together,  there  can  be  no 
public  liberty.  .  .  .  Where  the  legielative  and  enecnliTe  authority  are  in  di.i- 
Unct  hands,  the  former  will  take  care  not  to  encrust  tlie  latter  with  so  large  a 
power  HI  may  tend  to  the  subyersioii  of  its  own  independence,  and  therewith 
of  tbeliliertyof  Iheanblect.  .  .  .  The  Crown  cannot  of  itself  begin  any  altera- 
tion in  the  present  estalilifltied  law ;  but  it  may  approve  or  diKiiiprove  of  llie 
alterations  sngceslwl  and  consented  to  by  tlie  two  Houses.  The  legislatiTe, 
therefore,  cannot  aliridge  the  ejtecalive  power  of  any  righta  which  It  now  has 
by  law  withont  lis  own  consent."  There  Is  no  hint  here,  or  in  chap.  vli.  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  that  the  royal  power  of  disapproval  had  not  been  in  fact 
eierclsed  for  soma  fifty  years.  Blackstone  does  not  ijuole  Montesquieu  for 
the  particnlar  proponition  that  the  power*  must  be  separated,  but  has  evi- 
dently been  influenced  by  him.    A  little  later  he  cites  a  famous  dictum,  "TIm 
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The  third  source  was  the  view  of  the  EogUsh  ConstitutiOD 
given  by  the  political  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy, 
among  whom,  Bince  he  was  by  far  the  most  important,  we  need 
look  at  Moatesquieu  alone. 

When  the  famous  treatise  on  The  Spirit  of  Laiaa  appeared  ia 
1748,  a  treatise  belonging  to  the  small  class  of  books  which 
permanently  turn  the  course  of  human  thought,  and  which,  un- 
like St.  Augustine's  Cily  of  Ood,  turued  it  immediately  instead 
of  having  to  wait  for  centuries  till  the  hour  of  its  power  ai^ 
rived,  it  dwelt  upon  the  separation  of  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  powers  in  the  British  Constitution  as  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  that  system.  Accustomed  to  see 
the  two  former  powers,  and  to  some  extent  the  third  also,  ex- 
ercised by  or  under  the  direct  control  of  the  French  monarch, 
Montesquieu  attributed  English  freedom  to  their  separation.* 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  then  possessed  a  laiger  prerogative 
than  he  has  now,  and  as  even  then  it  seemed  on  paper  much 
larger  than  it  really  was,  it  was  natural  that  a  foreign  observer 
should  underrate  tlie  executive  character  of  the  British  Parliar 
ment  and  overrate  the  personal  authority  of  the  monarch. 
!Now  Montesquieu's  treatise  was  taken  by  the  thinkers  of  the 
next  generation  as  a  sort  of  Bible  uf  political  philosophy. 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  the  two  earliest  exponents  of  the 
American  Constitution  they  had  done  so  much  to  create,  cite 
it  in  the  Federalist  much  as  the  schoolmen  cite  Aristotle,  tltat 
is,  as  an  authority  to  which  everybody  will  bow ;  and  Madison 
in  particular  constantly  i-efers  to  this  separation  of  the  three 
powers  as  the  distinguishing  note  of  a  free  government. 

These  views  of  the  British  Constitution  tallied  with  and 
were  strengthened  by  the  ideas  and  habits  formed  in  the 
Americans  by  their  experience  of  representative  government  in 
the  colonies,  ideas  and  habits  which  were  after  all  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  construction  of  their  political  system.  In 
these  colonies  the  executive  power  had  been  vested  either  in 

Presideat  Montesquieu.  thoiiKh  I  trust  loo  hastily.  presagcH  that  as  Bome, 
Spat-ta,  aud  CartluH^  liavo  lost  their  liberty  ami  perished,  so  the  Constitution 
o[  Englanil  will  in  time  lose  its  liberty  — will  perish;  it  will  perish  whenoTM 
the  lej^siative  power  siiatt  berome  more  rorrupt  than  the  executive." 

1  Looke  had  already  rem arked  {On  Cipil  <Jnvprnment,rbnp.iiy.)  that  "  the 
teglslatlve  and  executive  powers  are  in  distinct  hands  in  all  modeiatad  moD- 
arcltlea  and  well-trained  goveriuneutt." 
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governors  sent  from  England  by  the  Crown,  or  in  certain  Pro- 
prietors, to  whom  the  English  Crown  had  granted  hereditary 
rights  in  a  province.  Each  representative  assembly,  while  it 
made  laws  and  voted  money  for  the  purposes  of  its  respective 
commonwealth,  did  not  control  the  governor,  because  his  com- 
mission issued  from  the  British  Crown,  and  he  was  responsible 
thereto.  A  governor  had  no  parliamentary  cabinet,  but  only 
officials  responsible  to  himself  and  the  Crown.  His  veto  on 
acts  of  the  colonial  legislature  was  frequently  used ;  and  that 
body,  with  no  means  of  influencing  his  conduct  other  than  the 
refusal  to  vote  money,  was  a  legislature  and  nothing  more. 
Thus  the  Americans  found  and  admired  in  their  colonial  (or 
State)  systems,  a  separation  of  the  legislative  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  more  complete  than  in  England ;  and  being  already 
proud  of  their  freedom,  they  attributed  its  amplitude  chiefly  to 
this  cause. 

From  their  colonial  and  State  experience,  coupled  with  these 
notions  of  the  British  Constitution,  the  men  of  1787  drew  three 
conclusions  :  First,  that  the  vesting  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  powers  in  different  hands  was  the  normal  and  natu- 
ral feature  of  a  free  government.  Secondly,  that  the  power 
of  the  executive  was  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  must  be  kept 
within  well-defined  boundaries.  Thirdly,  that  in  order  to 
check  the  head  of  the  state  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  define 
his  powers,  and  appoint  him  for  a  limited  period,  but  also  to 
destroy  his  opportunities  of  influencing  the  legislature.  Con- 
ceiving that  ministers,  as  named  by  and  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  President,  would  be  his  instruments  rather  than  faithful 
representatives  of  the  people,  they  resolved  to  prevent  them 
from  holding  this  double  character,  and  therefore  forbade 
"any  person  holding  office  under  the  United  States  "  to  be  a 
member  of  either  House.'  They  deemed  that  in  this  way  they 
had  rendered  their  legislature  pure,  independent,  vigilant,  the 
servant  of  the  people,  the  foe  of  arbitrary  power.     Omnipo- 

I  In  ITOO  the  En^clish  Act  of  Settlement  enacted  tbst  "  n<i  person  who  han 
an  office  or  a  place  of  profit  under  the  KItik  ithalt  le  capable  of  servinK  an  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  This  provlalnn  never  look  effect,  havinK 
been  repealed  hy  the  Act  4  Anne.  c.  8.  But  the  holdliiK  of  the  (treat  majority 
or  nfflces  under  the  Crown  la  now,  by  statute,  a  disqunli ligation  for  stttinji  In 
[be  IfoiiBe  of  Commons.  See  Aoson,  LaiB  and  Cactom  o/  the  Conilitution, 
vol.  I.  p.  174. 
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tent,  howerer,  the  framers  of  the  CoDStitution  did  not  mean  to 
make  it.  They  were  sensible  of  the  opposite  dangers  which 
might  flow  from  a  feeble  and  dependent  executive.  The  pnv 
posal  made  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  that  Congress 
should  elect  the  President,  was  abandoned,  lest  he  should  be 
merely  its  creature  and  unable  to  check  it.  To  streogthen  his 
position,  and  prevent  intrigues  among  members  of  Congress  for 
this  supreme  office,  it  was  settled  that  the  people  should  them- 
selves, through  certain  electors  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
choose  the  President.  By  giving  him  the  better  status  of  a 
popular,  though  indirect,  mandate,  he  became  independent  of 
Congress,  and  was  encouraged  to  use  his  veto,  which  a  mere 
nominee  of  Congress  might  have  hesitated  to  do.  Thus  it  was 
believed  in  1787  that  a  due  balance  had  been  arrived  at,  the 
independence  of  Congress  being  secured  on  the  one  side  and 
the  independence  of  the  President  on  the  other.  Each  power 
holding  the  other  in  check,  the  people,  jealous  of  their  hardly- 
won  liberties,  would  be  courted  by  each,  aud  safe  from  the  en- 
croachments of  either. 

There  was  of  course  the  risk  that  controversies  as  to  their 
respective  rights  and  powers  would  arise  between  these  two 
departments.  But  the  creation  of  a  court  entitled  to  place  an 
authoritative  interpretation  upon  the  Constitution  in  which  the 
supreme  will  of  the  people  was  expressed,  provided  a  remedy 
available  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  such  cases,  and  a  security 
for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  Constitution  which  England 
did  not,  and  under  her  system  of  an  omnipotent  Parliament 
could  not,  possess. 

"  They  builded  better  than  they  knew."  They  divided  the 
legislature  from  the  executive  so  completely  as  to  make  each 
not  only  independent,  but  weak  even  in  its  own  proper  sphere. 
The  President  was  debarred  from  carrying  Congress  along  with 
him,  as  a  popular  prime  minister  may  carry  Parliament  in 
England,  to  effect  some  sweeping  change.  He  is  fettered  in 
foreign  policy,  and  in  appointments,  by  the  concurrent  rights 
of  the  Senate.  He  is  forbidden  to  appeal  at  a  crisis  from  Con- 
gress to  the  country.  Nevertheless  his  office  retains  a  meas- 
ure of  solid  independence  in  the  fact  that  the  nation  regards 
him  as  a  direct  representative  anfl  embodiment  of  its  majesty, 
while  the  circumstance  that  he  holds  office  for  four  years  only 
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makes  it  possible  for  him  to  do  acts  of  power  during  those  four 
years  which  would  excite  alarm  from  a  permanent  sovereign. 
Entrenched  behind  the  ramparts  of  a  rigid  Constitution,  he  has 
retained  rights  of  which  hia  prototype  the  English  king  has 
been  gradually  stripped.  Congress  on  the  other  hand  was 
weakened,  as  compared  with  the  British  Parliament  in  which 
one  House  has  become  dominant,  by  its  division  into  two  co- 
equal houses,  whose  disagreement  paralyzes  legislative  action. 
And  it  lost  that  direct  control  over  the  executive  which  the 
presence  of  ministers  in  the  legislature,  and  their  dependence 
upon  a  majority  of  the  popular  House,  give  to  the  Parliaments 
of  Britain  and  her  colonies.  It  has  diverged  widely  from  the 
English  original  which  it  seemed  likely,  with  only  a  slight  dif- 
ference, to  reproduce. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  grown  to  the  stature  of 
a  supreme  executive  as  well  as  legislative  council,  acting  not 
only  by  its  properly  legislative  power,  but  through  its  right  to 
displace  ministers  by  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
to  compel  the  sovereign  to  employ  such  servants  as  it  approves. 
Congress  remains  a  pure  legislature,  unable  to  displace  a  min- 
ister, unable  to  choose  the  agents  by  whom  its  laws  are  to  be 
carried  out,  and  having  hitherto  failed  to  develop  that  internal 
organiziLtion  which  a  large  assembly  needs  in  order  to  frame 
and  successfully  pursue  definite  schemes  of  policy.  Neverthe- 
less, so  far-reaching  is  the  power  of  legislation,  Congress  has 
encroached,  and  may  encroach  still  farther,  upon  the  sphere  of 
the  executive.  It  encroaches  not  merely  with  a  conscious  pur- 
pose, but  because  the  law  of  its  being  has  forced  it  to  create  in 
its  committees  bodies  whose  expansion  necessarily  presses  on 
the  executive.  It  encroaches  because  it  is  restless,  unwearied, 
always  drawn  by  the  progress  of  events  into  new  fields  of 
labour. 

These  observations  may  suffice  to  show  why  the  Fathers  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  adopt  the  English  parliamentary  or 
Cabinet  system.  They  could  not  adopt  it  because  they  did  not 
know  of  its  existence.  They  did  not  know  of  it  because  it 
was  still  immature,  because  Englishmen  themselves  had  not 
understood  it,  because  the  recognized  authorities  did  not  men- 
tion it.  There  is  not  a  word  in  Plackstone,  much  less  in 
Montesquieu,  as  to  the  duty  of  ministers  to  resign  at  the  bid* 
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ding  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  anything  to  iodicate  that 
the  whole  life  of  the  House  of  Commons  wob  destined  to 
centre  in  the  leadership  of  ministers.  Whether  the  Fathers 
would  have  imitated  the  cabinet  system  had  it  been  propoaed 
to  them  as  a  model  may  be  doubted.  They  would  probably 
have  thought  that  the  (sreatioa  of  a  frame  of  government  so 
unified,  so  strong,  so  capable  of  swiftly  and  irresistibly  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  a  transitory  majority  as  we  now 
perceive  it  to  be,  might  prove  <langerous  to  those  liberties  of 
the  several  States,  as  well  as  of  individual  citizens,  which 
filled  the  whole  background  of  their  landscape.  But  as  the 
idea  never  presented  itself,  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  rejected, 
nor  cite  the  course  they  took  as  iiii  expression  of  their  jut^ 
meut  i^ainst  the  system  under  which  England  and  her  colonies 
have  so  far  prospered. 

That  system  could  not  be  deemed  to  have  reached  its  ma- 
turity till  the  power  of  the  people  at  liirge  had  been  established 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  For  its  essence  resides  in  the 
delicate  equipoise  it  creates  between  the  three  powers,  the 
ministry,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  j)L'Ople.  The  House 
is  strong,  because  it  can  ciill  the  ministry  to  account  for  every 
act,  and  can,  by  refusing  supplies,  compel  their  resignation. 
The  ministry  are  not  defenceless,  because  they  can  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  ask  the  people  to  judge  between  it  and  them. 
Parliament,  when  it  displaces  a  ministry,  does  not  strike  at 
executive  authority :  it  merely  changes  its  agents.  The  miUr 
istry,  when  they  dissolve  Parliament,  do  not  attack  Parlia- 
ment as  an  institution :  they  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the 
body  in  asking  the  country  to  change  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it.  Both  the  House  of  Oomnions  and  the  ministry  act 
and  move  in  the  full  view  of  the  people,  who  ait  as  arbiters, 
prepared  to  judge  in  any  controversy  that  may  arise.  The 
House  is  in  touch  with  the  people,  liecause  every  member 
must  watch  the  lights  and  shadows  of  sentiment  which  play 
over  his  own  constituency.  The  ministry  are  in  touch  with 
the  people,  because  they  are  not  only  themselves  representa- 
tives, but  are  heads  of  a  great  party,  sensitive  to  its  feelings, 
forced  to  weigh  the  effect  of  every  act  they  do  upon  the  con- 
fidence which  their  party  places  in  them.  The  only  conjunc- 
ture which  this  system  of  "  checks  aud  balances  "  does  not 
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provide  for  is  that  of  a  ministry  supported  by  a  parliamentary 
majority  pursuing  a  policy  which  watt  not  presented  to  the 
people  at  the  last  general  election,  and  of  which  the  bulk  of 
the  people  in  fact  disapprove.'  This  is  a  real  danger,  yet  one 
which  can  seldom  last  long  enough  to  work  grave  mischief, 
for  the  organs  of  public  opinion  are  now  so  potent,  and  the 
opportunities  for  its  expression  so  numerous,  that  the  anger  of 
a  popular  majority,  perhaps  even  of  a  very  strong  minority,  is 
almost  certain  to  alarm  both  the  ministry  and  the  House,  and 
to  arrest  them  in  their  course.' 

The  drawback  to  this  system  of  exquisite  equipoise  is  the 
liability  of  its  equilibrium  to  be  frequently  disturbed,  each  dis- 
turbance involving  either  a  change  of  government,  with  immense 
temporai-y  inconvenience  to  the  departments,  or  a  general  elec- 
tion, with  immense  expenditure  of  money  and  trouble  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  system  whose  successful  working  presupposes 
the  existence  of  two  great  parties  and  no  more,  parties  each 
strong  enough  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  other,  yet  one  of 
them  steadily  preponderant  in  any  given  House  of  Commons. 
Where  a  third,  perhaps  a  fourth,  party  appears,  the  conditions 
are  changed.  The  scales  of  Parliament  oscillate  as  the  weight 
of  this  detached  group  is  thrown  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  dis- 
solutions become  more  frequent,  and  even  dissolutions  may  fail 
to  restore  stability.  The  recent  history  of  the  French  Republic 
has  shown  the  difficulties  of  working  a  Chamber  composed 
of  groups:  nor  is  the  same  source  of  difficulty  unknown  in 
England. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  form  which  a  constitutional 
struggle  takes  under  the  Cabinet  system  and  under  that  of 
America. 

In  England,  if  the  executive  ministry  displeases  the  House 

1  The  recent  leadiDfi  case  on  this  gubject  is  tbat  of  Loid  Beaconafield's  Oov- 
ernmenC  from  lS7(i  till  18S0. 

^  "The  dangers  arlslnif  from  a  party  splHt  in  Parliament  exceedlnf;  that  of 
the  nation,  and  of  a  xelfigbness  in  Parliament  contradictiuK  the  true  interest  of 
the  nation,  are  not  jfreat  danacrH  in  a  country  where  the  mind  of  the  nation  Is 
steadily  political,  and  where  its  control  over  its  representatives  is  constant. 
A  steady  oppOHition  to  a  fornied  pnblic  opiaion  [s  hiirdly  possible  in  our  House 
of  Commons,  so  incessant  is  the  national  attention  to  politics,  and  so  keen  the 
fear  In  tlie  mind  of  each  mcmlier  that  he  may  lose  his  valued  Beat."  —  Walter 
Bagehot.  Eni/liih  CuTHtitutiun,  p.  241.  These  remarks  of  the  most  acute  ol 
EnglUll  poUtical  writers  are  even  more  true  now  than  they  were  lu  1ST2. 
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of  Commons,  the  House  passes  an  adverse  vote.  Tl^e  ministry 
have  their  choice  to  resign  or  dissolve  Parliament.  If  they 
resign,  a  new  ministry  is  appointed  from  the  party  which  ha^ 
proved  itself  strongest  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  co-oper- 
ation being  restored  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive, 
public  business  proceeds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ministry 
dissolve  Parliament,  a  new  Parliament  is  sent  up  which,  if 
favourable  to  the  existing  cabinet,  keeps  them  in  oflB.ce,  if  un- 
favourable, dismisses  them  forthwith.*  Accord  is  in  either 
case  restored.  Should  the  difference  arise  between  the  House 
of  Lords  and  a  ministry  supported  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  former  persist  in  rejecting  a  bill  which  the  Commons 
send  up,  a  dissolution  is  the  usual  remedy ;  and  if  the  newly- 
elected  House  of  Commons  reasserts  the  view  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Lords,  according  to  the  now  recognized  constitutional  prac- 
tice, yield  at  once.  Should  they,  however,  still  stand  out,  there 
remains  the  extreme  expedient,  threatened  in  1832,  but  never 
yet  resorted  to,  of  a  creation  by  the  sovereign  (i.e.  the  ministry) 
of  new  peers  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  of  votes  in  the  Upper 
House.  Practically  the  ultimate  decision  always  rests  with  the 
people,  that  is  to  say,  with  tlie  party  which  for  the  moment 
commands  a  majority  of  electoral  votes.  This  method  of 
cutting  knots  applies  to  all  differences  that  can  arise  between 
executive  and  legislature.  It  is  a  swift  and  effective  method; 
in  this  swiftness  and  effectiveness  lie  its  dangers  as  well  as  its 
merits. 

In  America  a  dispute  between  the  President  and  Congress 
may  arise  over  an  executive  act  or  over  a  bill.  If  over  an 
executive  act,  an  appointment  or  a  treaty,  one  branch  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate,  can  check  the  President,  that  is,  can  prevent 
him  from  doing  what  he  wishes,  but  cannot  make  him  do  what 
they  wish.  If  over  a  bill  which  the  President  has  returned  to 
Congress  unsigned,  the  two  Houses  can,  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
pass  it  over  his  veto,  and  so  end  the  quarrel ;  though  the  carry- 

1  Recent  instances,  datinj?  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  resignation  in  December 
1868,  when  the  results  of  the  election  of  that  year  were  ascertained,  have 
established  the  usage  that  a  ministry  quits  office,  without  waiting  to  be  turned 
out,  when  they  know  that  the  election  Ihis  given  a  decisive  majority  to  the  oppo- 
sition. The  precedent  was  followed  in  1874, 1880,  and  188G,  but  not  in  1885  uid 
1892,  when  the  '*  regular  *'  Opposition  had  not  ;in  absolute  majority,  though  the 
ministry  was  beaten.    The  usage,  however,  is  not  yet  a  rule  of  the  Constitutioii. 
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in^  out  of  the  bill  in  its  details  must  be  left  to  him  and  bis 
lukiiisters,  whose  dislike  of  it  may  render  them  unwilling  and 
therefore  unsuitable  ^ents.  Should  there  not  be  a  two-thirds 
majority,  the  bill  drops ;  and  however  important  the  question 
may  be,  however  essential  to  the  countiy  some  prompt  dealing 
with  it,  either  in  the  sense  desired  by  the  majority  of  Congress 
or  in  that  preferred  by  the  President,  nothing  can  be  done  till 
the  current  terra  of  Congress  expires.  The  matter  is  then 
remitted  to  the  people.  If  the  President  has  still  two  more 
years  in  office,  the  people  may  signify  their  approval  of  hia 
policy  by  electing  a  House  in  [xilitieal  agreement  with  him,  or 
disapprove  it  by  re-electing  a  hostile  House.  If  the  election 
of  a  new  President  ooincides  with  that  of  the  new  House,  the 
people  have  a  second  means  provided  of  expressing  their  judg- 
ment. They  may  choose  not  only  a  House  of  the  same  or  an 
opposite  complexion  to  the  last,  but  a  President  of  the  same 
or  an  opposite  complexion.  Anyhow  they  can  now  establish 
accord  between  one  House  of  Congress  and  the  executive.'  The 
Senate,  however,  may  still  remain  opposed  to  the  President, 
and  may  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  him  until  a  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  for  the  majority  in  it  to  be  changed  by 
the  choice  of  new  senators  by  the  State  legislatures.  This  is  a 
slower  method  than  that  of  Britain.  It  may  fail  in  a  crisis 
needing  immediate  action;  but  it  escapes  the  danger  of  a  hur- 
ried and  perhaps  irrevocable  decision. 

Englishmen  deem  it  a  merit  in  their  system  that  the  prac- 
tical executive  of  the  country  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  United  States,  however,  not  only 
in  the  national  government,  but  in  every  one  of  the  States,  the 
opposite  doctrine  prevails  —  that  the  executive  should  be  wholly 
independent  of  the  legislative  branch.  Americans  understand 
that  this  scheme  involves  a  loss  of  power  and  efficiency,  but 
they  believe  that  it  makes  greatly  for  safety  in  a  popular  gov- 

1  It  U  of  courHe  poioible  that  tlie  people  may  elect  at  the  aar.te  time  a 
Preiildent  belongins  to  one  party  .iiid  a  House  the  majority  wliereuf  belonffa 
to  the  other  party.  Thia  happened  in  1!MS,  anri  SKain  in  187(1,  when,  however, 
the  jireHldentinl  etectioo  van  dispiitcil.  It  in  rendered  possilile  by  the  fai't  that 
the  President  it  elected  on  a  different  plan  from  the  House,  the  smaller  Slates 
liaving  relatively  more  weight  in  a  pn^Hidcntlal  eleotion,  and  the  presidential 
elecUiiB  being  now  chosen,  in  nearly  every  Blal«,  by  "  general  tieket,"  not  in 
dMrlcta. 

VOL.  I  U 
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eroment.  They  expect  the  executive  and  the  legislature  to 
work  together  as  well  as  they  can,  aud  public  opinioa  does 
usually  compel  a  degree  of  co-operation  and  efficiency  which 
perhaps  could  not  be  expected  theoretically.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing commeutary  on  the  tendencies  of  democratic  government, 
that  in  America  reliance  is  coming  to  be  placed  more  and 
more,  in  the  nation,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  city,  upon  the 
veto  of  the  Executive  as  a  protection  to  the  community  against 
the  legislative  branch.  Weak  Executives  frequently  do  harm, 
but  a  strong  Executive  has  rarely  abused  popular  confidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  instances  where  the  Executive,  by  the  use 
of  his  veto  power,  has  arrested  mischiefs  due  to  the  action  of 
the  legislature  are  by  no  means  mre.  This  circumstance  leads 
some  Americans  to  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
in  England  some  sort  of  veto  power,  or  other  constitutional 
safeguard,  must  be  interposed  to  protect  the  people  against  a 
haaty  decision  of  their  representatives. 

While  some  bid  England  borrow  from  her  daughter,  other 
Americans  conceive  that  the  separation  of  the  legislature  from 
the  executive  has  been  carried  too  far  in  the  United  States, 
and  suggest  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  ministeis 
of  the  President  were  permitted  to  appear  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  answer  questions,  |>erliaps  even  to  join  in  debate. 
I  have  no  space  to  discuss  tbe  merits  of  this  proposal,  which 
no  doubt  derives  support  from  the  "particularistic"  tendencies 
of  Congress,  in  which  there  is  no  group  of  persons  bound,  like 
a  British  ministry,  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  But  I  must  observe  that  it  might  lead  to  changes  moi« 
extensive  than  its  advocates  seem  to  contemplate.  The  more 
the  President's  miiiiaters  come  into  contact  with  Congress,  the 
more  difficult  will  it  be  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Con- 
gress which  he  and  they  now  possess.  When  uot  long  ago  the 
Norwegian  Stor  Thing  forced  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
to  consent  to  his  ministers  appearing  in  that  legislature,  the 
king,  perceiving  the  import  of  the  concession,  resolved  to 
choose  in  future  ministers  in  accord  with  the  party  holding  a 
majority  in  the  Stor  Thing.  It  is  hard  to  say,  when  one  be- 
gins to  make  alterations  in  an  old  house,  how  far  one  will  be 
led  on  in  rebuilding,  and  I  doubt  whether  this  change  in  the 
present  American  system,  possibly  in  itself  desirable,  might 
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not  be  found  to  involve  a  reconstruction  large  enough  to  put  a 
new  face  upon  several  parts  of  that  system. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  there  have  been  four 
serious  conflicts  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive. 
The  first  was  that  between  President  Jackson  and  Congress. 
It  ended  in  Jackson's  favour,  for  he  got  his  way ;  but  he  pre- 
vailed because  during  the  time  when  both  Houses  were  against 
him,  his  opponents  had  not  a  two-thirds  majority.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  struggle  the  (re-elected)  House  was  with  him ; 
and  before  he  had  quitted  office  his  friends  obtained  a  majority 
in  the  always-changing  Senate.  But  his  success  was  not  so 
much  the  success  of  the  executive  office  as  of  a  particular  Pres- 
ident popular  with  the  masses.  The  second  contest,  which  was 
between  President  Tyler  and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  a 
drawn  battle,  because  the  majority  in  the  Houses  fell  short 
of  two-thirds.  In  the  third,  between  President  Johnson  and 
Congress,  Congress  prevailed;  the  enemies  of  the  President 
having,  owing  to  the  disfranchisement  of  most  Southern  States, 
an  overpowering  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  by  that  majority 
carrying  over  his  veto  a  series  of  Acts  so  peremptory  that  even 
his  reluctance  to  obey  them  could  not  destroy,  though  it  some- 
times marred,  their  efficiency.  In  the  fourth  case,  referred  to 
in  a  previous  chapter,  the  victory  remained  with  the  President, 
because  the  Congressional  majority  against  him  was  slender. 
But  a  presidential  victory  is  usually  a  negative  victory.  It 
consists  not  in  his  getting  what  he  wants,  but  in  his  prevent- 
ing Congress  from  getting  what  it  wants.^  The  practical  re- 
sult of  the  American  arrangements  thus  comes  to  be  that  when 
one  party  possesses  a  large  majority  in  Congress  it  can  over- 
power the  President,  taking  from  him  all  but  a  few  strictly 
reserved  functions,  such  as  those  of  pardoning,  of  making  pro- 
motions in  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  negotiating  (not  of  con- 
cluding treaties,  for  these  require  the  assent  of  the  Senate) 
with  foreign  states.  Where  parties  are  pretty  equally  divided, 
i.e.  when  the  majority  is  one  way  in  the  Senate,  the  other  way 
in  the  House,  or  when  there  is  only  a  small  majority  against 

1  In  the  famous  case  of  President  Jackson's  removal  of  the  government 
deposits  of  money  from  the  United  States  Bank,  the  President  did  accomplish 
his  object.  But  this  was  a  very  exceptional  case,  being  one  which  had  remained 
within  the  executive  discretion  of  the  President,  since  no  statute  had  happened 
to  provide  for  it. 
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the  President  in  both  Houses,  the  President  is  in  bo  for  frae 
that  new  fetters  cannot  be  laid  upon  him ;  but  he  must  move 
under  those  which  previous  legislation  has  imposed,  and  can 
take  no  step  for  which  new  legislation  is  needed. 

It  is  another  and  a  remarkable  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
cabinet  government  in  America,  that  there  is  also  no  party 
government  in  the  European  sense.  Party  government  in 
France,  Italy,  and  England  means,  that  one  set  of  men,  united, 
or  professing  to  be  united,  by  holding  one  set  of  opinions,  have 
obtained  control  of  the  whole  machinery  of  government,  and 
are  working  it  in  conformity  with  those  opinions.  Their 
majority  in  the  country  is  represented  by  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  and  to  this  majority  the  ministry  of  ueceasi^ 
belongs.  The  ministry  is  the  supreme  committee  of  the 
party,  and  controls  all  the  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs 
of  the  nation,  because  the  majority  is  deemed  to  be  the 
nation.  It  is  otherwise  in  America,  Men  do,  no  doubt,  talk 
of  one  party  as  being  "in  power,"  meaning  thereby  the  party  to 
which  the  then  President  belongs.  But  they  do  so  because 
that  party  enjoys  the  spoils  of  office,  in  which  to  so  many  poli- 
ticians the  value  of  power  consists.  They  do  so  also  because 
in  the  early  days  the  party  which  prevailed  in  the  legislative 
usually  prevailed  also  in  the  executive  department,  and  because 
the  presidential  election  was,  and  still  is,  the  main  struggle 
which  proclaimed  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  party.' 

But  the  Americans,  when  they  speak  of  tlie  Administration 
party  as  the  party  in  power,  have,  in  borrowing  an  English 
phrase,  applied  it  to  utterly  different  facts.  Their  "  party  in 
power  "  need  have  no  "  power  "  beyond  that  of  securing  places 
for  its  adherents.  It  may  be  in  a  minority  in  one  House  of 
Congress,  in  which  event  it  accomplishes  nothing,  but  can  at 
most  merely  arrest  adverse  legislation,  or  in  a  small  minority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  which  event  it  must  submit  to 
see  many  things  done  which  it  dislikes.  And  if  its  enemies 
control    the    Senate,   even    its   executive  arm   is   paralyzed. 

'  The  bi»toiy  of  the  Republic  divides  itftelt  in  the  lutiid  of  most  Amerinuu 
iDto  a  succes9io[i  of  Presidents  and  AdmiiiiatratioiiH,  just  as  ulil-fashioned  hl>- 
tflrianB  divided  the  history  of  England  by  the  reiRiis  of  kiUKH,  a  tolerable  w»j- 
of  reckoninK  la  the  days  of  Edward  the  ThinI  and  Ricliaril  Ihe  8e<vnd,  when 
tlie  peraonal  KJfts  of  (he  eovereiKn  were  a  chief  fai'tor  In  HrFnlni,  but  abanid  l>  ' 
the  days  of  George  the  Fourth  and  Williani  the  Fourth. 
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Though  party  feeling  has  generally  been  stronger  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  even  now  covers  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  voters,  and  enforces  a  stricter  discipline,  party  government 
is  distinctly  weaker. 

Those  who  lament  the  violence  of  European  factions  may 
fancy  America  an  Elysium  where  legislation  is  just  and  reason- 
able, because  free  from  bias,  where  pure  and  enlarged  views  of 
national  interest  override  the  selfish  designs  of  politicians.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  absence  of  party 
control  operates  chiefly  to  make  laws  less  consistent,  and  U> 
prevent  extended  schemes  of  policy  from  being  framed,  because 
the  chance  of  giving  continuous  effect  to  them  is  small.  The 
nataral  history  of  the  party  system,  and  of  the  methods 
whereby  it  is  worked,  belongs  to  a  later  part  of  this  book. 
The  system  is  complete,  the  methods  are  elaborate,  but  the 
Constitution  opposes  obstacles  unknown  in  France  or  England 
to  the  complete  control  by  a  party  of  the  whole  government  of 
the  country. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  practical  results 
of  the  scheme  which  purports  to  separate  Congress  from  the 
executive,  instead  of  uniting  them  as  they  are  united  under  a 
cabinet  government,  I  say  "  purports  to  separate,"  because  it 
is  plain  that  the  separation,  significant  as  it  is,  is  less  com- 
plete than  current  language  imports,  or  than  the  Fathers  of 
the  Constitution  would  seem  to  have  intended.  The  necessary 
coherence  of  the  two  powers  baffled  them.  These  results  are 
five:  — 

The  President  and  his  ministers  have  no  initiative  in  Con- 
gress, little  influence  over  Congress,  except  what  they 
can  exert  upon  individual  members,  through  the  be- 
stowal of  patronage. 
Congress  has,  together  with  unlimited  powers  of  inquiry, 
imperfect  powers  of  control  over  the  administrative 
departments. 
The  nation  does  not  always  know  how  or  where  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  misfeasance  or  neglect.  The  person  and 
bodies  concerned  in  making  and  executing  the  laws  are 
BO  related  to  one  another  that  each  can  generally  shift 
the  burden  of  blame  on  some  one  else,  and  no  one  acts 
under  the  full  sense  of  direct  accountability. 
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There  is  a  loss  of  force  by  friction  — i.e.  part  of  the  ene^y, 
force,  and  time  of  the  men  and  bodies  that  make  up  the 
government  is  di88i])ated  in  struggles  with  one  another. 
This  belongs  to  all  free  governments,  because  all  free 
governments  rely  upon  checks.  But  the  more  checks, 
the  more  friction. 
There  is  a  risk  that  executive  vigour  and  promptitude  ma; 

be  found  wanting  at  critical  moments. 
We  may  include  these  defects  in  one  general  expression. 
There  is  in  the  American  government,  considered  as  a  whole,  a 
want  of  unity.  Its  branches  are  unconnected ;  their  efforts  are 
not  directed  to  one  aim,  do  not  produce  one  harmonious  resulL 
The  sailors,  the  helmsman,  the  engineer,  do  not  seem  to  have 
one  purpose  or  obey  one  will,  so  that  instead  of  making  steady 
way  the  vessel  may  pursue  a  devious  or  zigzag  course,  and 
sometimes  merely  turn  round  and  round  in  the  water.  The 
more  closely  any  one  watches  from  year  to  year  the  history  of 
free  governments,  and  himself  swims  in  the  deep-eddying  time 
current,  the  more  does  he  feel  that  current's  force,  so  that  hu- 
man foresight  and  purpose  seem  to  count  for  little,  and  minis- 
ters and  parliaments  to  be  swept  along  they  know  not  whither 
by  some  overmastering  fate  or  overruling  providence.  But 
this  feeling  is  stronger  in  America  than  in  Europe,  because  in 
America  such  powers  as  exist  act  with  little  concert  and  resign 
themselves  to  a  conscious  impotence.  Clouds  arise,  blot  out 
the  sun  overhead,  and  burst  in  a  tempest ;  the  tempest  passes, 
and  leaves  the  bine  above  bright  as  before,  but  at  the  same  mo- 
ment other  clouds  are  already  beginning  to  peer  over  the  horizon. 
Parties  are  formed  and  dissolved,  compromises  are  settled  and 
assailed  and  violated,  wars  break  out  and  are  fought  through 
and  foi^otten,  new  problems  begin  to  show  themselves,  and 
the  civil  powers.  Presidents,  and  Cabinets,  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  Houses  of  Congress,  seem  to  have  as  little  to  do 
with  all  these  changes,  as  little  ability  to  foresee  or  avert  or 
resist  them,  as  the  farmer,  who  sees  approaching  the  tornado 
which  will  uproot  his  crop,  has  power  to  stay  its  devastating 
course. 

A  President  can  do  little,  for  he  does  not  lead  either  Congress 
or  the  nation.  Congress  cannot  guide  or  stimulate  the  Presi- 
dent, nor  replace  him  by  a  man  fitter  for  the  emergency.    The 
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Cabinet  neither  receive  a  policy  from  Congress  nor  give  one  to 
it.  Each  power  in  the  state  goes  its  own  way,  or  wastes  pre- 
cious moments  in  diBcussing  which  way  it  shall  go,  and  that 
which  comes  to  pass  seems  to  be  a  result  not  of  the  action  of 
the  legal  organs  of  the  state,  but  of  some  larger  force  which 
at  one  time  uses  their  discard  as  its  means,  at  another  neglects 
them  altogether.  This  at  least  is  the  impression  which  the 
history  of  the  greatest  problem  and  greatest  struggle  that 
America  has  seen,  the  struggle  of  tlie  slaveholders  against  the 
Free  Soil  and  Union  party,  culminating  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, makes  upon  one  who  looking  back  on  its  events  sees  them 
all  as  parts  of  one  drama.  Inevitable  the  struggle  may  have 
been ;  and  in  its  later  stages  passion  had  grown  so  hot,  and  the 
claims  of  the  slaveholders  so  extravagant,  that  possibly  under 
no  scheme  of  government  —  so  some  high  American  authorities 
hold  —  could  a  peaceful  solution  have  been  looked  for.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  carefully  devised  machinery  of 
the  Constitution  did  little  to  solve  that  problem  or  avert  that 
struggle,  while  the  system  of  divided  and  balanced  and  limited 
powers,  givii^  every  advantage  to  those  who  stood  by  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  placing  the  rights  of  the  States  behind  the 
bulwarks  of  an  almost  unalterable  instrument,  may  have  tended 
to  aggravate  the  spirit  of  uncompromising  resistance.  The  na- 
tion asserted  itself  at  last,  but  not  till  the  resources  which  the 
Constitution  provided  for  the  attainment  of  a  peaceful  solution 
had  irretrievably  failed. 

Not  wholly  dissimilar  was  the  course  of  events  in  the  first 
years  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Constitution  framed  by 
the  National  Assembly  in  1791  so  limited  the  functions  and  au- 
thority of  each  power  in  the  state  that  no  one  person,  no  one 
body,  was  capable  of  leading  either  the  nation  or  the  legisla- 
ture, or  of  framing  and  maintaining  a  constructive  policy. 
Things  were  left  to  take  their  own  course.  The  boat  drifted 
to  the  rapids,  and  the  rapids  hurrieil  her  over  the  precipice.' 

This  want  of  unity  is  painfully  felt  in  a  crisis.  When  a 
sudden  crisis  comes  upon  a  free  state,  the  executive  needs  two 

'  This  Constitution  of  ITDl  was  framed  nuder  the  same  lilea  of  tlie  need  for 
separating  t lie  rxevullve  and  leginlalLve  departments  which  prevailed  at  Pbila- 
delphta  Id  1T8T.  For  want  of  n  le):itiinate  supreme  power,  poni-r  at  la^t  fell 
inU>  the  hands  u(  the  Committee  of  Puhlii-  Safety,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Directory. 
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things,  a  large  command  of  money  and  powers  in  exceBS  of 
those  allowed  at  ordinary  times.  Under  the  European  system 
the  duty  of  meeting  such  a  crisis  is  felt  to  devolve  as  much  on 
the  representative  Chamber  as  on  the  ministers  who  are  its 
agents.  The  Chamher  is  therefore  at  once  appealed  to  for 
supplies,  and  for  such  legislation  as  the  occasion  demands. 
When  these  have  been  given,  the  ministry  moves  on  with  the 
weight  of  the  people  behind  it;  and  as  it  is  accustomed  to 
work  at  all  times  with  the  Chamber,  and  the  Chamber  with  it, 
the  piston  plays  smoothly  and  quickly  in  the  cylinder.  In 
America  the  President  has  at  ordinary  times  little  to  do  with 
Congress,  while  Congress  is  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  execu- 
tive questions.  Its  machinery,  and  especially  the  absence  of 
ministerial  leaders  and  consequent  want  of  organization,  unfit 
it  for  promptly  confronting  practical  troubles.  It  is  apt  to 
be  sparing  of  supplies,  and  of  that  confidence  which  doubles 
the  value  of  supplies.  Jealousies  of  the  executive,  which  are 
proper  in  quiet  times  and  natural  towanis  those  with  whom 
Congress  has  little  direct  intercourse,  may  now  be  perilous,  yet 
how  is  Congress  to  trust  persons  not  members  of  its  own  body 
nor  directly  amenable  to  its  control  ?  When  dangers  thicken 
the  only  device  may  be  the  Eonian  one  of  a  temporary  dictator- 
ship. Something  like  this  happened  in  the  War  of  Secession, 
for  the  powers  then  conferred  upon  President  Lincoln,  or  exer- 
cised without  Congressional  censure  by  him,  were  almost  as 
much  in  excess  of  tiiose  enjoyed  under  the  ordinary  law  as 
the  authority  of  a  Roman  dictator  exceeded  that  of  a  Roman 
consul.'  Fortunately  the  habits  of  legality,  which  lie  deep  in 
the  American  as  they  did  in  the  Eoman  people,  reasserted 
themselves  after  the  war  was  over,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  at 
Rome  in  her  earlier  and  better  days.  When  tlie  squall  had 
passed  the  ship  righted,  and  she  lias  pursued  her  subsequent 
course  on  as  even  a  keel  as  before. 

The  defects  of  the  tools  are  the  glory  of  the  workman.  The 
more  completely  self-acting  is  the  machine,  the  smaller  is 
the  intelligence  needed  to  work  it;  the  more  liable  it  is  to 
derangement,  so  much  greater  must  be  tlic  skill  and  tare 
applied  by  one  who  tends  it.  The  English  Constituj^on, 
«  ol  pxtmordinar;  powers,  SM 
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which  we  admire  as  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  equipoises  and 

complicated  mechaniam,  would  anywhere  but  in  England  be 
full  of  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  stands  and  prospers  in 
virtue  of  the  traditions  that  atill  live  among  English  states- 
men and  the  reverence  that  has  ruled  English  citizens.  It 
works  by  a  body  of  understandings  which  no  writer  can 
formulate,  and  of  habits  which  centuries  have  been  needed 
to  instil.  So  the  American  people  have  a  practical  aptitude 
for  politics,  a  clearness  of  vision  and  capacity  for  self-control 
never  equalled  by  any  other  nation.  In  1861  they  brushed 
aside  their  darling  legalities,  allowed  the  executive  to  exert 
novel  powers,  passed  lightly  laws  whose  constitutionality 
remains  doubtful,  raised  an  enormous  army,  and  contracted 
a  prodigious  debt.  Romans  could  not  have  been  more  ener- 
getic in  their  sense  of  civic  duty,  nor  more  trustful  to  their 
magistrates.  When  the  emergency  had  passed  away  the 
torrent  which  had  overspread  the  plain  fell  back  at  once  into  its 
safe  and  well-worn  channel.  The  reign  of  legality  returned ; 
and  only  four  years  after  the  power  of  the  executive  had 
reached  its  higliest  point  in  the  hands  of  President  Lincoln, 
it  was  redxiced  to  its  lowest  point  in  those  of  President 
Johnson.  Such  a  people  can  work  any  Constitution.  The 
danger  for  them  is  that  this  reliance  on  their  skill  and  their 
star  may  make  them  heedless  of*  the  faults  of  their  political 
machinery,  slow  to  devise  improvements  which  are  best  ap- 
plied in  quiet  times. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 


The  account  which  has  been  so  far  given  of  the  working 
of  the  American  Government  has  been  necessarily  an  accoont 
rather  of  its  mechanism  than  of  its  spirit.  Its  practical 
character,  its  temper  and  colour,  so  to  speak,  lai^ely  depend 
on  the  party  system  by  which  it  is  worked,  and  on  what  may 
be  called  the  political  habits  of  the  people.  These  will  be 
described  in  later  chapters.  Here,  however,  before  quitting 
the  study  of  the  constitutional  organs  of  government,  it  is 
well  to  aum  up  the  criticisms  we  have  been  led  to  make, 
and  to  add  a  few  remarks,  for  which  no  fitting  place  could 
be  found  in  preceding  chapters,  on  the  general  features  of 
the  national  government. 

I.  No  part  of  the  Constitution  cost  its  framers  so  much 
time  and  trouble  as  the  method  of  choosing  the  President. 
They  saw  the  evils  of  a  popular  vote.  They  saw  also  the 
objections  to  placing  in  the  hands  of  Congress  the  election 
of  a  person  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  hold  Congress  in  check. 
The  plan  of  having  him  selected  by  judicious  persons,  specially 
chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose,  seemed  to  meet  both 
difficulties,  and  was  therefore  recommended  with  confidence. 
The  presidential  electors  have,  however,  turned  out  mere 
cyphers,  and  the  President  is  practically  chosen  by  the  people 
at  large.  The  only  importance  which  the  elaborate  machin- 
ery provided  in  the  Constitution  retains,  is  that  it  prevents 
a  simple  popular  vote  in  which  the  majority  of  the  nation 
should  prevail,  and  makes  the  issue  of  the  election  turn  on  the 
voting  in  certain  "pivotal"  States. 

II.  The  choice  of  the  President,  by  what  is  now  practically 
a  simultaneous  popiilar  vote,  not  only  involves  once  in  every 
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four  years  a  tremeadous  espenditure  of  enei^,  time,  and 
money,  but  induces  of  necessity  a  crisis  which,  if  it  happena 
to  coiucide  with  any  passion  powerfully  agitating  the  people, 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth. 

III.  There  is  always  a  risk  that  the  result  of  a  presidential 
election  may  be  doubtful  or  disputed  on  the  ground  of  error, 
fraud,  or  violence.  When  such  a  case  arises,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  authority  competent  to  deal  with  it,  and  likely  to 
be  trusted,  is  extreme.  Moreover,  the  question  may  not  be 
settled  until  the  pre-existing  executive  has,  by  effluxion  of 
time,  ceased  to  have  a  right  to  the  obedience  of  the  citizens. 
The  experience  of  the  election  of  1876  illustrates  these  dan- 
gers. Such  a  risk  of  interregna  is  incidental  to  all  systems, 
monarchic  or  republican,  which  make  the  executive  head 
elective,  as  witness  the  Eomano-Germanic  Empire  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Papacy.  But  it  is  more  serious  where 
he  is  elected  by  the  people  than  where,  as  in  France  or 
Switzerland,  he  la  chosen  by  the  Chambers.' 

IV.  The  change  of  the  higher  executive  officers,  and  of 
many  of  the  lower  executive  officers  also,  which  usually  takes 
place  once  in  four  years,  gives  a  jerk  to  the  machinery,  and 
causes  a  discontinuity  of  policy,  unless,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent has  served  only  one  term,  and  is  re-elected.  Moreover, 
there  is  generally  a  loss  either  of  responsibility  or  of  efficiency 
in  the  executive  chief  mi^istrate  during  the  last  part  of  his 
term.  An  outgoing  President  may  possibly  be  a  reckless 
President,  because  he  has  little  to  lose  by  misconduct,  tittle 
to  hope  from  good  conduct.  He  may  therefore  abuse  his 
patronage,  or  gratify  his  whims  with  impunity.  But  more 
often  he  is  a  weak  President.*  He  has  little  influence  with 
Congress,  because  his  patronage  will  soon  come  to  an  end, 
little  hold  on  the   people,  who  are  already  speculating  on 

1  Id  Swltzerl&nd  tli«  Federal  Council  of  seven  are  electe'l  by  the  iwo  Chani- 
ben,  aiid  then  elect  one  of  tbeir  own  number  l«  be  tlii'ir  ■'reaident.  and  there- 
with bIbo  President  o(  the  Confederation  (Conatlt.  of  1ST4,  an.  9H).  In  some 
British  (»ilo[iLeH  it  haa  been  pruviilcd  that,  in  case  ol  the  absence  or  death  or 
Incapacity  of  the  Oovemoi.  the  Chief  Justice  Bhaii  act  oa  Qoveinor.  In  India 
the  senior  member  of  Conncll  acts  in  Bimiiar  cases  (or  the  Viceroy. 

"  A  British  HoDse  of  Commons  Id  the  last  few  months  Iwtore  Its  impending 
dissolution  DSually  presents  the  same  altematloDs  of  reckless  electioneering 
and  of  a  feebleness  whioh  recoils  from  any  ni  "        j--.-'  — 
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the  policy  of  Ms  successor.  His  secretary  of  state  cannot 
treat  boldly  with  foreign  povers,  who  perceive  that  he  haa  a 
diminished  influence  in  the  Senate,  and  know  that  the  next 
secretary  may  have  different  views. 

The  question  whether  the  United  States,  wbicli  no  doubt 
needed  a  President  in  1789  to  typify  the  then  created  political 
unity  of  the  nation,  might  not  now  dispense  with  one,  haa 
never  been  raised  in  America,  where  the  people,  though  dissat- 
isfied with  the  method  of  choice,  value  the  office  because  it  is 
independent  of  Congress  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
people.  Americans  condemn  any  plan  under  which,  a«  lately 
befel  in  Prance,  the  legislature  can  drive  a  President  from 
power  and  itself  proceed  to  choose  a  new  one.' 

V.  The  Vice-President's  office  is  ill-conceived.  His  only 
ordinary  function  is  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  as 
he  does  not  appoint  the  Committees  of  that  House,  and  has  not 
even  a  vote  (except  a  casting  vote)  in  it,  this  function  is  of 
little  moment.  If,  however,  the  President  dies,  or  becomes 
incapable  of  acting,  or  is  removed  from  office,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent succeeds  to  the  Presidency.  What  is  the  result  ?  The 
place  being  in  itself  unimportant,  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for 
it  excites  little  interest,  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  party  man- 
agers as  a  means  of  conciliating  a  section  of  their  party.  It 
becomes  what  is  called  "a  complimentary  nomination."  The 
man  elected  Vice-President  is  therefore  never  a  man  in  the 
front  rank.  But  when  the  President  dies  during  his  term  of 
office,  which  haa  happened  to  four  out  of  the  eighteen  Presi- 
dents, this  second-class  man  steps  into  a  great  place  for  which 
he  was  never  intended.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Arthur,  he  fills  the  place  respectably.  Sometimes,  as  in  that 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  he  throws  the  country  into  confusion. 

He  is  aut  nvllua  aut  Cixsar. 

VI.  The  defects  in  the  structure  and  working  of  Congress, 
and  in  its  relations  to  the  executive,  have  been  so  fully  dwelt 
on  already  that  it  is  enough  to  refer  summarily  to  them.  They 
are  — 

The  discontinuity  of  Congressional  policy. 
The  want  of  adequate  control  over  officials. 
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The  want  of  opportunities  for  the  executive  to  influence  the 

le^slature. 

The  want  of  any  authority  charged  to  secure  the  passing  of 
such  legielatiou  as  the  country  needs. 

The  frequency  of  disputes  between  three  co-ordinate  powers, 
the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House. 

The  maintenance  of  a  continuous  policy  is  a  difficulty  in  all 
popular  governments.  In  the  United  States  it  is  specially  so, 
because  — 

The  executive  head  and  his  ministers  are  necessarily  (unless 
when  a  President  is  re-elected)  changed  once  every  four 
years. 

One  House  of  Congress  is  changed  every  two  years. 

Neither  House  recognizes  permanent  leaders. 

No  accord  need  exist  between  Congress  and  the  executive. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Party  in  Power,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term,  because  the  party  to  which  the  Executive 
belongs  may  be  in  a  minority  in  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  case  it  cannot  do  anything  which  requires  fresh 
legislation,  —  may  be  in  a  minority  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
case  it  can  take  no  administrative  act  of  importance. 

There  is  little  true  leadership  in  political  action,  because 
the  most  prominent  man  has  no  recognized  party  authority. 
Congress  was  not  elected  to  support  him.  He  cannot  threaten 
disoliedient  followers  with  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  lite  an 
English  prime  minister.  He  has  not  even  the  French  presi- 
dent's right  of  dissolving  the  House  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

There  is  often  no  general  and  continuous  cabinet  policy, 
because  the  cabinet  has  no  authority  over  Congress,  may  per- 
haps have  no  influence  with  it. 

There  is  no  general  or  continuous  legislative  policy,  because 
the  legislature,  having  neither  recognized  leaders,  nor  a  guid- 
ing committee,  acts  through  a  large  number  of  committees, 
independent  of  one  another,  and  seldom  able  to  bring  their 
measures  to  maturity.  What  continuity  exists  is  due  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  a  few  broad  maxims,  such  as  that  of 
non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World,  and  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  nation  does  not  frequently  or  lightly  change 
its  vii;ws  upon  leading  principles.     In  minor  matters  of  legis- 
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lation  there  is  little  settled  policy,  for  the  Houses  trifle  with 
questions,  take  them  up  in  oue  session  and  drop  them  the 
next,  seem  insensible  to  the  duty  of  completing  work  once 
begun.  Neither  is  there  any  security  that  Congress  will 
atteud  to  such  minor  defects  in  the  administrative  system  of 
the  country  as  may  need  a  statute  to  correct  them.  In  Europe 
the  daily  experience  of  the  administrative  departments  dis- 
closes small  faults  or  omissions  in  the  law  which  involve  need- 
less trouble  to  officials,  needless  cost  to  the  treasury,  needless 
injustice  to  classes  of  the  people.  Sometimes  for  their  own 
sakes,  sometimes  from  that  desire  to  see  things  well  done 
which  is  the  life-breath  of  a  good  public  servant,  the  perma* 
nent  officials  call  the  attention  of  their  parliamentary  chief, 
the  minister,  to  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  and  submit  to 
him  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  it.  He  brings  in  this  bill, 
and  if  it  involves  no  matter  of  political  controversy  (which  it 
rarely  does),  he  gets  it  passed.  As  an  American  minister  has 
no  means  (except  by  the  favour  of  a  committee)  of  getting 
anything  he  proposes  attended  to  by  Congress,  it  is  a  mere 
chance  if  such  auiending  statutes  as  these  are  introduced  or 
pass  into  law. 

These  defects  are  all  reducible  to  two.  There  is  an  exces- 
sive friction  in  the  American  system,  a  waste  of  force  in  the 
strife  of  various  bodies  and  persons  created  to  check  and  bal- 
ance one  another.  There  is  a  want  of  execntive  unity,  and 
therefore  a  possible  want  of  executive  vigour.  Power  is  so 
much  subdivided  that  it  is  hard  at  a  given  moment  to  concen- 
trate it  for  prompt  and  effective  action.  In  fact,  this  happens 
only  when  a  distinct  majority  of  the  people  are  so  clearly  of 
one  mind  that  the  several  co-oi-dinate  organs  of  government 
obey  this  majority,  uniting  their  efforts  to  serve  its  will. 

VII.  The  relations  of  the  people  to  the  legislature  are  in 
every  free  country  so  mm-h  the  most  reiined  and  delicate,  as 
well  as  ao  much  the  most  importiint  ]>art  of  the  whole  scheme 
and  doctrine  of  government,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
perfection  anywhere.  But  comparing  America  with  Great 
Britain  from  1832  to  1885  (for  it  is  still  too  soon  to  judge  the 
condition  of  things  created  liy  the  Keform  Acts  of  that  year), 
the  working  of  the  representative  system  in  America  seems 
somewhat  inferior. 
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There  are  four  esaentiala  to  the  excellence  of  a  representa- 
tive system:  — 

That  the  representatives  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the 
best  men  of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  from  its 
natural  leaders. 

That  they  shall  be  strictly  and  palpably  responsible  to  their 
constituents  for  their  speeches  and  votes. 

That  they  shall  have  courage  enough  to  resist  a  momentary 
impulse  of  their  constituents  which  they  think  mis- 
chievous, i.e.  shall  be  representatives  rather  than  mere 


That  they  individually,  and  the  Chamber  they  form,  shall 
have  a  reflex  action  on  the  people,  i.e.  that  while  they 
derive  authority  from  the  people,  they  shall  also  give 
the  people  the  benefit  of  the  experience  they  acquire  in 
the  Chamber,  as  well  as  of  the  superior  knowledge  and 
capacity  they  may  be  presumed  to  possess. 
Americans  hold,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  of  these  four 
requisites,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  are  not  attained  in  their 
country.     Congressmen  are  not  chosen  from  among  the  best 
citizens.     They  mostly  deem  themselves  mere  delegates.     They 
do  not  pretend  to  lead  the  [leople,  being  indeed  seldom  spe- 
cially qualified  to  do  so. 

That  the  second  requisite,  responsibility,  is  not  fully  real- 
ized seems  surprising  in  a  democratic  country,  and  indeed 
almost  inconsistent  with  that  conception  of  the  representa- 
tive as  a  delegate,  which  is  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously, 
to  be  characteristic  of  democracies.  Still  the  fact  is  there. 
One  cause,  already  explained,  is  to  be  found  in  the  committee 
system.  Another  is  the  want  of  organized  leadership  in  Con- 
gress. In  Europe,  a  member's  responsibility  takes  the  form 
of  his  being  bound  to  support  the  leader  of  his  party  on  all 
important  divisions.  In  America,  this  obligation  attaches 
only  when  the  party  has  "  gone  into  caucus,"  and  there 
resolved  upon  its  course.  Not  having  the  right  to  direct,  the 
leader  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  action  of  tlie  rank 
and  ftle.  As  a  third  cause  we  may  note  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  restricted  coinj)etence  of  Congress  many  of  the  questions 
which  chiefly  interest  the  voter  do  not  come  before  Congress 
at  all,  so  that  its  proceedings  are  not  followed  with  that  close 
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a,ud  keen  attention  which  the  debates  and  divisions  of  Euro- 
pean Chambers  excite. 

In  general  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaiition  between  the 
electors  and  Congress,  what  is  commonly  called  the  "touch" 
of  the  people  with  their  agents,  is  not  sufficiently  close,  quick, 
and  delicate.  Representatives  ought  to  give  light  and  leading 
to  the  people,  just  as  the  people  give  stimulus  and  momentum 
to  their  representatives.  This  incidental  merit  of  the  parlia.- 
mentary  system  is  among  its  greatest  merits.  But  in  America 
the  action  of  the  voter  fails  to  tell  upon  Congress.  He  votes 
for  a  candidate  of  his  own  party,  but  he  does  not  convey  to  that 
candidate  an  impulse  towards  the  carrying  of  particular  meas- 
ures, because  the  candidate  when  in  Congress  will  be  practi- 
cally unable  to  promote  those  measures,  unless  he  happens  to 
be  placed  on  the  committee  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Hence  the  citizen,  when  he  casts  his  ballot,  can  seldom  feel 
that  he  is  advancing  any  measure  or  policy,  except  the  vague 
and  general  policy  indicated  in  his  party  platform.  He  is 
voting  for  a  party,  but  he  does  not  know  what  the  party  will 
do,  and  for  a  man,  but  a  man  whom  chance  may  deprive  of 
the  opportunity  of  advocating  the  measures  he  cares  most  for. 

Conversely,  Congress  does  not  guide  and  illuminate  its  con- 
stituents. It  is  amorphous,  and  has  little  initiative.  It  does 
not  focus  the  light  of  the  nation,  does  not  warm  its  imagination, 
does  not  dramatize  principles  in  the  deeds  and  characters  of 
men.'  This  happens  because,  in  ordinary  times,  it  lacks  great 
leaders,  and  the  most  obvious  cause  why  it  Licks  them,  is  its 
disconnection  from  the  executive.  As  it  is  often  devoid  of 
such  men,  so  neither  does  the  country  habitually  come  to  it  to 
look  for  them.  In  the  old  days,  neither  Hamilton,  nor  Jeffer- 
son, nor  John  Adams,  in  our  own  time,  neitlier  Stanton,  nor 
Grant,  nor  Tilden,  nor  Cleveland  ever  sat  in  Congress.  Lin- 
coln sat  for  two  years  only,  and  owed  little  of  his  subsequent 
eminence  to  his  career  there. 

I  As  an  Illustration  ot  tbe  want  of  tlie  draniHtic  elcnipnt  in  Conscrem,  I  mAy 
meDtlon  tlint  some  nt  bust  nf  tlie  parlfaiiiriiuiry  dcbatini;  xm'ietiea  In  tbc 
American  uoIIi'eu!)  (collegL's  for  wtimi'n  Ini'luiipd)  take  tor  their  model  DM 
eillier  Houhs  ot  CoiiKrcsH  liut  the  Britlsli  House  ot  Cnminoiis,  the  itndents 
mnducliOK  their  ilebatps  under  the  iiameH  ot  protnliu-iit  iiiemhera  ot  that  a>- 
sembly.  Thpy  uy  that  tli^y  do  Ihla  UtcauHe  Congreu  has  nu  Ministry  mad  no 
k-aJers  ot  tht  Oi>i>oaitluQ. 
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VIII,  The  independence  of  the  judiciary,  due  to  its  holdiog 
for  life,  has  been  a  conspicuous  merit  of  the  Federal  system, 
as  compared  with  the  popular  election  and  short  terms  of 
judges  in  moat  of  the  States.  Yet  even  the  Federal  judiciary 
is  not  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  two  other  powers,  if 
combined.  For  the  legislature  may  by  statute  increase  the 
number  of  Federal  justices,  increase  it  to  any  extent,  since  the 
Constitution  leaves  the  number  undetermined,  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  appoint  persons  whom  he  knows  to  be  actuated  by  a 
particular  political  bias,  perhaps  even  prepared  to  decide 
specific  questions  in  a  particular  sense.  Thus  he  and  Congress 
together  may  obtain  such  a  judicial  determination  of  any  con- 
stitutional question  as  they  join  in  desiring,  even  although 
that  question  has  been  heretofore  differently  decided  by  the 
Supreme  court.  The  only  safeguard  is  in  the  disapproval  of 
the  people. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  points  in  which  the  American 
frame  of  national  government  has  proved  least  successful  are 
those  which  are  most  distinctly  artificial,  i.e.  those  which  are 
not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  old  institutions  and  well-formed 
habits,  but  devices  consciously  introduced  to  attain  specific 
ends.'  The  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  by 
electors  appointed  ad  hoc  is  such  a  device.  The  functions  of 
the  judiciary  do  not  belong  to  this  category ;  they  are  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  common  law  doctrines  and  of  the  previous 
history  of  the  colonies  and  States ;  all  that  is  novel  in  them, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  called  artificial,  is  the  creation  of  Courts 
co-extensive  with  the  sphere  of  the  national  government. 

All  the  main  features  of  American  government  may   be 

'  See  Chapter  IV.  ante,  and  Nolo  thereto. 

This  may  seem  to  be  another  nay  of  saying  that  natute.  i.f.  historical  devel- 
opment, tH  wiser  than  the  wisest  meo.  Yet  it  must  ba  reraeiubered  ttiat  what 
we  call  historical  development  \a  really  the  result  of  a  great  many  small  eipe- 
dleats  inveoted  by  men  during  many  generations  tor  curing  the  partioular 
evils  Id  their  government  whlcti  from  time  to  time  had  to  be  cured.  The  moral 
therefore  is  that  a  succession  of  small  tmijrovenients,  each  mode  conformably 
to  existing  conditions  and  habits.  Is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  large  scheme, 
made  all  at  once  in  what  may  be  called  Che  spirit  of  conscious  experiment. 
The  Federal  Conntitution  has  been  generally  supposed  la  Europe  to  have  been 
nuoh  a  scheme,  and  its  success  has  encouraged  otiier  countries  10  attempt  simi- 
lar hold  aud  large  experiments.  This  is  an  error.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  U  almost  as  truly  the  matured  resnlt  of  long  and  gradual  his- 
torical development  as  the  English  ConsUtutiou  itself. 
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deduced  from  two  principles.  One  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  which  expresses  itself  id  the  fact  that  the  supreme  law 
—  the  Constitution  —  is  the  direct  utterance  of  their  will,  that 
they  alone  can  amend  it,  that  it  prevails  against  every  otfaei 
law,  that  whatever  powers  it  does  not  delegate  are  deemed  to 
be  reserved  to  it,  that  every  power  in  the  State  draws  its 
authority,  whether  directly,  like  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  iu  the  second  degree,  like  the  President  and  the  Senate, 
or  in  the  third  degree,  like  the  Federal  judiciary,  from  the 
people,  and  is  legally  responsible  to  the  people,  and  not  to  any 
one  of  the  other  powers. 

The  second  principle,  itself  a  consequence  of  this  first  one^ 
is  the  distrust  of  the  various  organs  and  ageats  of  government 
The  States  are  carefully  safeguarded  against  ay^ression  by  the 
central  government.  So  are  the  individual  citizens.  Each  organ 
of  government,  the  executive,  the  legislature,  the  judiciary,  is 
made  a  jealous  observer  and  restrainer  of  the  others.  Since 
the  people,  being  too  numerous,  cannot  directly  manage  their 
affairs,  but  must  commit  them  to  agents,  they  have  resolved  to 
prevent  abuses  by  trusting  each  agent  as  little  as  possible,  and 
subjecting  him  to  the  oversight  of  other  agents,  who  will  harass 
and  check  him  if  he  attempts  to  overstep  his  instructions. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  American  Government  and  Con- 
stitution are  Iwsed  on  the  theology  of  Calvin  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hobbes.  This  at  least  is  true,  that  there  is  a  heart; 
Puritanism  in  the  view  of  human  nature  which  pervades  the 
instrument  of  1787.  It  is  the  work  of  men  who  believed  in 
original  sin,  and  were  resolved  to  leave  open  for  transgressOTS 
no  door  which  they  could  possibly  shut.'  Compare  this  spirit 
with  the  enthusiastic  o])timism  of  the  Frenchmen  of  1789.  It 
is  not  merely  a  difference  of  race  temperaments ;  it  is  a  differ- 
ence of  fundamental  ideas. 

With  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  there  is  blent  a  double  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  legalism.  Not  only  is  there  no  reliance  on 
ethical  forces  to  help  the  government  to  work:  there  is  an 
elaborate  machinerj'  of  law  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  each 
of  its  organs.  The  aim  of  the  Constitution  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  to  attain  great  common  ends  by  securing  a  good  govern- 
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ment  as  to  avert  the  erils  vbich  will  flow,  not  merely  from  a 
bad  government,  but  from  any  government  strong  enough  to 
threaten  the  pi-e-exigtlng  communities  or  the  individual  citizen. 

The  spirit  of  1776,  as  it  speaks  to  us  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  glowing  periods  of  Patrick  Henry, 
was  lai^ely  a  revolutionary  spirit,  revolutionary  in  its  faith  in 
abstract  principles,  revolutionary  also  in  its  determination  to 
carry  through  a  tremendous  political  change  in  respect  of 
grievances  which  the  calm  judgment  of  history  does  not  deem 
intolerable,  and  which  might  probably  have  been  redressed  by 
less  trenchant  methods.  But  the  spirit  of  1787  was  an  English 
spirit,  and  therefore  a  conservative  spirit,  tinged,  no  doubt,  by 
the  hatred  to  tyranny  developed  in  the  revolutionary  stru^le, 
tinged  also,  by  the  nascent  dislike  to  inequality,  but  in  the 
main  an  English  spirit,  which  desired  to  walk  in  the  old  paths 
of  precedent,  which  thought  of  government  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining order  and  securing  to  every  one  his  rights,  rather  than 
as  a  great  ideal  power,  capable  of  guiding  and  developing  a 
nation's  life.  And  thus,  though  the  Constitution  of  1789 
represented  a  great  advance  on  the  still  oligarchic  system  of 
contemporary  England,  it  was  yet,  if  we  regard  simply  its 
legal  provisions,  the  least  democratic  of  democracies.  Had 
the  points  which  it  left  undetermined,  as  for  instance  the  quali- 
fications of  congressional  electors,  been  dealt  with  in  an  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  had  tlie  legislation  of  Congress  and  of  the  several 
States  taken  an  aristocratic  turn,  it  might  have  grown  into  an 
aristocratic  system.  The  democratic  character  which  it  now 
possesses  is  largely  the  result  of  subsequent  events,  which 
have  changed  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  to  work,  and 
have  delivered  its  development  into  the  hands  of  that  passion 
for  equality  which  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  modern 
world  everywhere. 

He  who  should  desire  to  draw  an  indictment  against  the 
American  scheme  of  government  might  make  it  a  long  one,  and 
might  for  every  count  in  it  cite  high  American  authority  and 
adduce  evidence  from  American  history.  Yet  a  European 
reader  would  greatly  err  were  he  to  conclude  that  this  scheme 
of  government  is  a  failure,  or  is,  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  country,  inferior  to  the  political  system  of  any  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  Old  World. 
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All  govemments  are  faulty ;  and  an  equally  minute  analyua 
of  the  constitution  of  England,  or  France,  or  Germany  would 
disclose  mischiefs  as  serious,  relatively  to  the  problems  with 
which  those  states  hare  to  deal,  as  those  we  have  noted  in  the 
American  system.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  practical 
working  of  free  goTernments  it  is  a  standing  wonder  that  they 
work  at  all.  The  first  impulse  of  mankind  is  to  follow  and 
obeyi  servitude  rather  than  freedom  is  their  natural  state. 
With  freedom,  when  it  emerges  among  the  more  progressive 
races,  there  come  dissension  and  faction ;  and  it  takes  many 
centuries  to  form  those  habits  of  compromise,  that  love  (^ 
order,  and  that  respect  for  public  opinion  which  make  demoo- 
racy  tolerable.  What  keeps  a  free  government  going  is  the 
go«>d  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  or  of  the  guiding  class, 
embodied  in  usages  and  traditions  which  it  is  hard  to  describe, 
but  which  find,  in  moments  of  difBculty,  remedies  for  the  in- 
evitable faults  of  the  system.  Now,  this  good  sense  and  that 
power  of  subordinating  sectional  to  national  interests  which 
we  call  patriotism,  exist  in  higher  measure  in  America  than  in 
any  of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  And  the  United  States, 
more  than  any  other  country,  are  governed  by  public  opinion, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  which  all  the  organs  of  the  national  government  and  of 
the  State  governments  look  to  and  obey.' 

A  philosopher  from  Jupiter  or  Saturn  who  should  examine 
the  constitution  of  England  or  that  of  America  would  probably 
pronounce  that  such  a  body  of  complicated  devices,  full  of 
opportunities  for  conflict  and  deadlock,  could  not  work  at  alL 
Many  of  those  who  examined  the  American  Constitution  when 
it  was  launched  did  point  to  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  and 
confidently  predicted  its  failure.  Still  more  confidently  did 
the  European  enemies  of  free  government  declare  in  the  crisis 
of  the  War  of  Secession  that  "the  republican  bubble  had 
burst."  Some  of  these  censures  were  well  grounded,  though 
there  were  also  defects  which  had  escaped  criticism,  and  were 
Arst  disclosed  by  experience.  But  the  Constitution  has  lived 
on  in  spite  of  all  defects,  and  seems  stronger  now  than  at  any 
previous  epoch. 

'  The  Dstare  of  public  opinion  and  the  way  ia  wliich  it  gorsnis  an 
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Every  coustitation,  like  every  man,  has  "  the  defects  of  its 
good  qualities."  If  a  nation  desires  perfect  stability  it  must 
put  up  with  a  oettaiu  slowness  and  cumbrousness ;  it  must  face 
the  possibility  of  a  want  of  action  where  action  is  called  for. 
If,  on  the  othei  hand,  it  seeks  to  obtain  executive  speed  and 
vigour  by  a  complete  concentration  of  power,  it  must  run  the 
risk  that  power  will  be  abused  and  irrevocable  steps  too  hastily 
taken.  "The  liberty -loving  people  of  every  country,"  says 
Judge  Cooley,'  "take  courage  from  American  freedom,  and 
find  augury  of  better  days  for  themselves  from  American 
prosperity.  But  America  is  not  so  much  an  example  in  her 
liberty  as  in  the  covenanted  and  enduring  securities  which  are 
intended  to  prevent  liberty  degenerating  into  licence,  and  to 
establish  a  feeling  of  trust  and  repose  under  a  beneficent 
government,  whose  excellence,  so  obvious  in  its  freedom,  ia 
still  more  conspicuous  in  its  careful  provision  for  permanence 
and  stability."  Those  faults  on  which  I  have  laid  stress,  the 
waste  of  power  by  friction,  the  want  of  unity  and  vigour  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  by  executive  and  legislature,  are  the 
price  which  the  Americans  pay  for  the  autonomy  of  their 
States,  and  for  the  permanence  of  the  equilibrium  among  the 
various  branches  of  their  government.  They  pay  this  price 
willingly,  because  these  defects  are  far  less  dangerous  to  the 
body  politic  than  they  would  be  in  a  European  country.  Take 
for  instance  the  shortcomings  of  Congress  as  a  legislative 
authority.  Every  European  country  is  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties which  legislation  must  deal  with,  and  that  promptly. 
But  in  America,  where  those  relics  of  mediceval  privilege  and 
injustice  that  still  cumber  most  parts  of  the  Old  World  either 
never  existed,  or  were  long  ago  abolished,  where  all  the  con- 
ditions of  material  prosperity  exist  in  ample  measure,  and  the 
development  of  material  resources  occupies  men's  minds,  where 
nearly  all  social  reforms  lie  within  the  sphere  of  State  action, 
—  in  America  there  is  less  need  and  less  desire  than  in  Europe 
for  a  perennial  stream  of  federal  legislation.  People  are  con- 
tented if  things  go  on  fairly  well  as  they  are.  Political  philos- 
ophers, or  philanthropists,  perceive  not  a  few  improvements 
which  federal  statutes  might  effect,  but  the  mass  of  the  nation 
does  not  complain,  and  the  wise  see  Congress  so  often  on  the 
>  Addieifl  to  the  Sonth  Caioliiia  Bh  AMOcfadoa,  Deeembw  Un 
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point  of  committing   miscMevous   errors  that  they  do   Dot 
deplore  the  barrenness  of  session  after  session. 

Ereiy  European  state  has  to  fear  not  only  the  rivalry  but 
the  aggression  of  its  neigb'oours.  Even  Britain,  so  long  safe 
in  her  insular  home,  has  lost  some  of  her  security  l^  the 
growth  of  steam  navies,  and  has  in  her  Indian  and  colonial 
possessions  given  plet^s  to  Fortune  all  over  the  globe.  She, 
like  the  Powers  of  the  European  Continent,  must  maintain 
her  system  of  government  in  full  efSciency  for  war  aa  well 
as  for  peace,  and  cannot  afford  to  let  her  armaments  decline, 
her  finances  become  disordered,  the  vigour  of  her  executive 
authority  be  impaired,  sources  of  internal  discord  continue  to 
prey  upon  her  vitals.  But  America  lives  in  a  world  of  her 
own,  ipsa  «uts  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nontri.  Safe  from 
attack,  safe  even  from  menace,  she  hears  from  afar  the  warring 
cries  of  European  races  and  faiths,  as  the  gods  of  Epicurus 
listened  to  the  murmurs  of  the  unhappy  earth  spread  out 
beneath  their  golden  dwellings, 

"  Sejuncta  a  rebus  mistris  somotaque  longe." 
Had  Canada  or  Mexico  grown  to  be  a  great  power,  had  France 
not  sold  Louisiana,  or  had  England,  rooted  on  the  American 
continent,  beeome  a  military  desijotisni,  tlie  United  States 
could  not  indulge  the  easy  optimism  which  makes  them  toler- 
ate the  faults  of  their  goverumeat.  As  it  is,  that  which  might 
prove  to  a  Eurojiean  state  a  mortal  disease  is  here  nothing 
worse  than  a  teasing  ailment.  Since  the  War  of  Secession 
ended,  no  serious  danger  has  arisen  either  from  within  or  from 
without  to  alarm  transatlantic  statesmen.  Social  convulsions 
from  within,  war-like  assaiilts  from  without,  seem  now  as 
unlikely  to  try  the  fabric  of  the  American  Constitution,  as  an 
earthquake  to  rend  the  walls  of  the  Ca]>itol.  This  is  why  the 
Americans  siibmit,  not  merely  patiently  but  ho|>efully,  to  the 
defects  of  their  government.  The  vessel  may  not  be  any  better 
built,  or  found,  or  rigged  than  are  those  whi^ib  carry  the  for- 
tunes of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  She  is  certainly  not 
better  navigated.  But  for  the  present  at  least  —  it  may  not 
always  be  so  —  she  sails  upon  a  summer  sea. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  main  object  which  the 
frsmers  of  the  Constitution  set  before  themselves  has  been 
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achieved.  When  St^yte  waa  asked  what  he  had  done  during 
the  Beign  of  Terror,  he  answered,  "  I  lived."  The  Conetitu- 
tion  as  a  whole  has  stood  and  stands  uusbaken.  The  scales 
of  power  have  continued  to  haog  fairly  even.  The  President 
has  not  corrupted  and  enslaved  Congress:  Congress  has  not 
paralyzed  and  cowed  the  President.  The  legislative  may  have 
gained  somewhat  on  the  executive  department ;  yet  were 
George  Washington  to  return  to  earth,  he  might  be  as  great 
and  useful  a  President  as  be  was  a  century  ago.  Keither  the 
legislature  nor  the  executive  has  for  a  moment  threatened 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  States  have  not  broken  up  the 
Union,  and  the  Union  has  not  absorbed  the  States.  No  won- 
der that  the  Americans  are  proud  of  an  instrument  under 
which  this  great  result  has  been  attained,  which  has  passed 
unscathed  throi^h  the  furnace  of  civil  war,  which  has  been 
found  capable  of  embracing  a  body  of  commonwealths  more 
than  three  times  as  numerous,  and  with  twenty-fold  the  popu- 
lation of  the  original  States,  which  has  cultivated  the  politi- 
cal intelligence  of  the  masses  to  a  point  reached  in  no  other 
country,  which  has  fostered  and  been  found  compatible  with 
a  larger  measure  of  local  self-government  than  has  existed  else- 
where. Nor  is  it  the  least  of  its  merits  to  have  made  itself 
beloved.  Objections  may  be  taken  to  particular  features, 
and  these  objections  point,  as  most  American  thinkers  are 
agreed,  to  practical  improvements  which  would  preserve  the 
excellences  and  remove  some  of  the  inconveniences.  But 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  has  become  so  potent  a  con- 
servative influence,  that  no  proposal  of  fundamental  change 
seems  likely  to  be  entertained.  And  this  reverence  is  itself 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  hopeful  elements  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  American  people. 


CHAPTER   XXVU 

THE   FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

HAvmn  examine<I  the  sereral  braDches  of  the  Xational  gOT- 
errimf^Dt  and  the  loaoner  in  which  ther  work  together,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  examim-  the  American  Commonwealth  as  a 
Fwleration  of  Stat*-B.  The  jtresent  cliapttr  is  inteoded  to  state 
concisely  the  main  features  whitli  'listinguisb  the  Federal 
system,  and  from  which  it  ilerires  its  {leculiar  character. 
Three  other  chapters  will  describe  its  jirdctical  working,  and 
summarize  the  criticisms  that  may  be  ]i.'i.->sed  upion  it. 

The  contests  in  the  Convention  of  17K7  over  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  the  couiitr>-  over  its  adoption,  turned 
u[x>D  two  points;  the  extent  to  which  the  several  Stat«3  should 
be  recognized  as  iiidependent  and  sejKtratc  factors  iu  the  cou- 
striK-tion  of  the  National  government,  anil  the  quantity  and 
nature  of  the  ]X)wers  which  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
States  to  be  vestc'd  in  that  government.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked that  "the  tirst  of  these,  the  (Icliiiitinn  of  the  structural 
powers,  gave  more  troiible  at  the  time  tlian  the  second,  because 
the  line  of  partition  U-tween  the  powers  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  government  hnd  been  already  fixed  by  the  whole  expe- 
rience of  the  country." '  Hut  since  ITIH  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  disputi;  as  to  the  former  ixiint,  and  little  as  to  the 
projjriety  of  the  jtrovisions  which  define  the  latter.  On  the 
iiit^irpretation  of  these  j)rovisions  there  has.  however,  been 
endless  debate,  some  deeming  tlie  Constitution  to  have  taken 
more  from  the  States,  some  less ;  while  still  warmer  contro- 
versies  have  raged  as  to  the  matters  whicli  the  instrument 
iloes  not  exjiressly  deal  with,  and  particularly  whether  the 
rtates  retJiin  their  sovereignty,  and  with  it  the  right  of  nullify- 

1 1  quolf^  from  an  i 
H.  Vftiiablu  ;t  Ballli 
Pmleral  and  State  Go' 
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icg  or  refusing  to  be  bound  by  certain  acts  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  last  resort  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union. 
Ab  these  latter  questions  (nullification  and  secession)  have  now 
been  settled  by  tlie  Civil  War,  we  may  say  that  in  the  America 
of  to-day  there  exists  a  general  agreement  — 

That  every  State  on  entering  the  Union  finally  renounced  its 
sovereignty,  and  is  now  for  ever  subject  to  the  Federal  authority 
as  defined  by  the  Constitution, 

That  the  functions  of  the  States  as  factors  of  the  national 
government  are  satisfactory,  i.e.  sufficiently  secure  its  strength 
and  the  dignity  of  these  communities. 

That  the  delimitation  of  powers  between  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  States,  contained  in  the  Constitution,  is  conven- 
ient, and  needs  no  fundamental  alteration.' 

The  ground  wliich  we  have  to  tread  during  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter  is  therefore  no  longer  controversial  ground,  but 
that  of  well-established  law  and  practice. 

I.  The  distribution  of  powers  between  the  National  and  the 
State  governments  is  effected  in  two  ways — Positively,  by  con- 
ferring certain  powers  on  the  National  government ;  Negatively, 
by  imposing  certain  restrictions  on  the  States.  It  would  have 
been  superfluous  to  confer  any  powers  on  the  States,  because 
they  retain  all  powers  not  actually  taken  from  them.  A  law- 
yer may  think  that  it  was  equally  unnecessary  and,  so  to  speak, 
inartistic,  to  lay  any  prohibitions  on  the  National  government, 
because  it  could  ex  hypothesi  exercise  no  powers  not  expressly 
granted.  However,  the  anxiety  of  the  States  to  fetter  the 
master  they  were  giving  themselves  caused  the  introduction 
of  provisions  qualifying  the  grant  of  express  powers,  and  inter- 
dicting the  National  government  from  various  kinds  of  action 
on  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  tempted  to  enter.* 

'  The  view  thai  the  pnn-er  ol  Cotiktcss  to  leglalate  might  properly  be  ex- 
tended, by  a  cotiBtltallonal  amendment,  In  such  a  subject  as  marriage  ukd 
divorce,  is  ol  course  compatible  with  an  iu-(|ttiesceuce  in  the  general  scbeme  of 
delimitation  of  powers. 

'  Jndge  Cooley  observes  to  rae.  "  The  prohibitions  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
ConMitution  on  the  exerciBe  of  power  by  the  general  goveromeilt  were  not,  for 
the  most  part,  to  prevent  Its  encroai'liing  un  the  poweta  left  with  tbe  Stmtot. 
but  to  preclude  tyrannical  exercise  of  iMwers  which  were  unqueetioiuibly  glvm 
In  the  Federal  government.  Thus  CnrigresH  wm  forbidden  to  pass  any  blS  9l 
attainder ;  this  was  to  prevent  its  dealing:  wltii  Federal  oftences  by  legltlfttt** 
conviction  and  eentcDce.    It  vax  forMddon  to  pass  ezpoM  /octo  Um,  and  t 
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The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  feet  that  the  grant 
of  power  to  the  Natiooal  governmeiit  is  not  in  all  oases  an 
exclusive  grant:  i.e.  there  are  matters  which  both,  or  either, 
the  States  and  the  National  goreratnent  may  deal  with.  "The 
mere  grant  of  a  power  to  Congress  does  not  of  itself,  in  most 
cases,  imply  a  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  exercise  the  like 
power.  ...  It  is  not  the  mere  existence  of  the  National 
power,  but  its  exercise,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  the  same  power  by  the  States." '  Thus  we  may  diatingnish 
the  following  classes  of  governmental  powers :  — 

Powers  vested  in  the  National  government  alone. 

Powers  vested  in  the  States  alone. 

Powers  exercisable  by  either  the  National  government  or  the 
States. 

Powers  forbidden  to  the  National  government. 

Powers  forbidden  to  the  State  governments. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  two  latter  classes  are  super- 
fluous, because  whatever  is  forbiilden  to  the  National  govern- 
ment must  be  permitted  to  the  States,  and  conversely,  whatever 
is  forbidden  to  the  States  must  be  permitted  to  the  National 
government.  But  this  is  not  so.  For  instance,  Congress  can 
grant  no  title  of  nobility  (Art.  i.  §  9).  But  neither  can  a  State 
do  so  (Art.  i,  §  10).  The  National  government  cannot  take 
private  projierty  for  public  use  without  just  compensation 
(Amendment  v.).  Apparently  neither  can  any  State  do  so 
(Amendment  xiv.  as  interpreted  in  several  cases).  So  no 
State  can  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
(Art.  i.  §  10).  But  the  National  government,  although  not 
subject  to  a  similar  direct  prohibition,  has  received  no  general 
power  to  legislate  as  regards  oniinary  contracts,  and  might 
therefore  in  some  cases  finil  itself  equally  unable  to  pass  a  law 
which  a  State  legislature,  though  for  a  ilifferent  reason,  conld 
not  pass.'  So  no  State  can  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law.  Neither 
can  Congress. 

nndnnbtedl;  Is  a  limitation  n]Kra  power  cranlffli ;  (or  with  the  bi 

power  Id  respect  to  offencea  aj^tiiBt  tlie  general  government  whteli  a  ai 

eignty  possesses,  it  miglit  have  passed  siirh  laws  if  nut  prohibited." 

1  Cooley,  Priru^iplei,  p.  35;  c(.  Sliiri/es  v.  CrmoninrhUld,  4  Wheat.  122. 

*  0(  course  ConKress  can  lefnslale  recardin/  some  oontracts.  and  can  impair 
their  obligation.    It  hu  power  to  reculate  commerce,  it  can  j 
laws,  it  can  make  paper  money  legal  tender. 
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What  the  Constitution  has  done  is  not  to  cut  in  half  the  to- 
tality of  governmental  functions  and  powers,  giving  part  to  the 
national  government  and  leaving  all  the  rest  to  the  States,  but 
to  divide  up  this  totality  of  authority  into  a  number  of  parts 
which  do  not  exhaust  the  whole,  but  leave  a  residuum  of 
powers  neither  granted  to  the  Union  nor  continued  to  the 
States  but  reserved  to  the  people,  who,  however,  can  put  them 
in  force  only  by  the  difficult  process  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  other  words,  there  are  things  in  America  which  there 
exists  no  orgaoized  and  permanent  authority  capable  of  legally 
doing,  not  a  State,  because  it  is  expressly  forbidden,  not  the 
national  government,  because  it  either  has  not  received  the 
competence  or  lias  been  expressly  forbidden.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  should  arise  a  wish  to  pass  for  California 
such  a  measure  as  the  Irish  Land  Act  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1881.  Neither  the  State  legislature  of  Califor- 
nia, nor  the  people  of  California  assembled  in  a  constitutional 
couveiition,  could  pass  such  a  measure,  because  it  would  violate 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  thereby  transgress  Art.  i  §  10 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Whether  the  Federal  Congress 
could  pass  such  a  measure  is  at  least  extremely  doubtful,  be- 
cause the  Constitution,  though  it  has  imposed  no  prohibition 
such  as  that  which  restricts  a  State,  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
ferred on  Congress  the  right  of  legislating  on  such  a  matter  at 
all.'  If,  therefore,  an  absolute  and  overwhelming  necessity  for 
the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  should  arise,  the  safer  if  not 
the  only  course  would  be  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution, 
either  by  striking  out  the  prohibition  on  the  States  or  by  con- 
ferring the  requisite  power  on  Congress,  a  process  which  would 
probably  occupy  more  than  a  year,  and  which  requires  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  l>oth  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  forty-four  States. 

II.  The  powers  vested  in  the  National  government  alone  are 
su'ih  as  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  and  to  such  common  national  purposes  as  the  army  and 
navy,  internal  commerce,  currency,  weights  and  measures,  and 

1  It  ma;  of  course  be  Bag)!eEiteil  that  In  case  o(  ur^at  pnbllo  neceiritf ,  snch 
MB  the  exiNtence  of  war  or  instirrei'tloti,  CnnKrcns  tnlj;lit  eitinguisb  debts  etUier 
KCnernlly  or  In  a  particular  district.    No  such  keielative  poirer  wtami,  how- 
ever, (0  have  liceii  exerted  or  derlnred  liy  the  courts  to  exlit,  onlew  Dm  pr 
ciples  of  the  last  Legal  Tender  decision  can  be  thought  to  reach  so  tKti 
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the  post-office,  with  proTuioDs  for  the  taMoagemeot  at  the 
maclimeiy,  Ic^Uare,  executive  and  judicial,  cluurged  witik 
these  purposes.* 

The  powers  which  remain  vested  in  the  States  altme  are  sU 
the  other  ordinary  powers  of  internal  goremment,  such  as 
legislation  on  private  law,  civil  and  criminal,  the  maintensDoe 
of  law  and  order,  the  creation  of  local  institntioDs,  the  pro- 
vision for  education  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  together  with 
tazatioD  for  the  above  purposes. 

IIL  The  powers  which  are  exercisable  coDCurrently  by  the 
National  government  and  by  the  States  are  — 

Powers  of  legislation  on  some  specified  subjects,  such  as 
bankruptcy  and  certain  commercial  matters  {e.g.  pilot  laws  and 
harbour  regulations),  but  so  that  State  legislation  shall  take 
effect  only  in  the  absence  of  Federal  It-gislatioD. 

Powers  of  taxation,  direct  or  indirect,  but  so  that  neither 
Congress  nor  a  State  shall  tax  exports  from  any  State,  xdA 
so  that  neither  any  State  shall,  except  with  the  consent  of 
Congress,  tax  auy  corporation  or  other  agency  created  for 
Federal  purjMses  or  any  act  done  under  Federal  authority, 
nor  the  National  government  tax  any  State  or  its  agencies  or 
property. 

Judicial  {>owers  in  certaiu  classes  of  cases  where  Congress 
might  have  legislated,  but  has  not,  or  where  a  part^  to  a 
suit  has  a  choice  to  proceed  either  in  a  Federal  or  a  State 
court. 

Powers  of  determining  matters  relating  to  the  election  of 
representiitives  and  senators  (but  if  Congress  determines,  the 
State  law  gives  way). 

IV.  The  prohibitions  imposed  on  the  National  govemment 
are  net  forth  in  Art.  i.  g  9,  and  in  the  first  ten  amendments. 
The  most  important  are  — 

Writ  of  hal>eafl  corpus  may  not  he  suspended,  nor  bill  of 
attainder  or  ezpostfucto  law  passed.' 

No  commercial  preference  shall  be  given  to  one  State  over 
another. 

I  Hee  Art.  I.  $  H,  Art.  II.  }  2,  Art  ill.  }  2,  Art.  It.  {}  3  aud  i;  Ameudmenta 
liil.  zlv.  IV.  of  tlie  CoDHlltutlcjii. 

^  IJmltatloDS  ut  II  nature  fcenerally  Hlmllnr  to  these  nre  now  pretty  tieqnent 
In  ret'ent  Enrop«an  CViiiiitltutlnna,  e.fi-  In  that  of  Btrl^um. 

Tbe  t«rm  tJcpuit/aeto  law  U  deemed  to  refer  to  criminal  laws  cmly. 
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No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted. 

No  law  shall  be  passed  establishing  or  prohibiting  any  relig- 
ion, or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  of 
public  meeting  or  of  bearing  arms. 

No  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any 
office  under  the  United  States. 

No  person  shall  be  tried  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime  unless  on  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  a  second  trial  for  the  same  offence,  or  be  compelled 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  or  be  tried  otherwise  than  by 
a  jury  of  his  State  and  district. 

No  common  law  action  shall  be  decided  except  by  a  jury 
where  the  value  in  dispute  exceeds  520,  and  no  fact  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  shall  be  re-examined  otherwise  than  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law.' 

V.  The  prohibitions  imposed  on  the  States  are  contained 
in  Art.  i,  §  10,  and  in  the  three  latest  amendments.  They  are 
intended  to  secure  the  National  government  gainst  attempts 
by  the  States  to  trespass  on  its  domain,  and  to  protect  in- 
dividuals against  oppressive  legislation. 

No  State  shall  —  Make  any  treaty  or  alliance :  coin  money : 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender :  pass 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts :  grant  any  titles  of  nobility. 

No  State  shall  without  the  consent  of  Congress  —  Lay 
duties  on  exports  or  imports  (the  produce  of  such,  if  laid, 
going  to  the  national  treasury) :  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  peace  time :  enter  into  an  agreement  with  another  State 
or  with  any  foreign  power:  engE^  in  war,  unless  actually 
invaded  or  in  imminent  danger. 

Every  State  must  —  Give  credit  to  the  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State :  extend  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  to  the  citizens  of  other  States :  deliver 
up  fugitives  from  justice  to  the  State  entitled  to  claim  them. 

No  State  shall  have  any  but  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
No  State  shall  —  Maintain  slavery :  abridge  the  privileges 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  deny  to  him  the  right 
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of  voting,  in  respect  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  serritode  i  d& 

ptive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law ;  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Xote  that  this  list  contains  no  prohibition  to  a  State  to  do 
any  of  the  following  things:  —  Establish  a  particular  form  of 
religion :  endow  a  particular  form  of  religion,  or  educational  ot 
charitable  establishments  connected  therewith:  abolish  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  or  civQ  cases:  suppress  the  freedom  of 
speaking,  writing,  and  meeting  (provided  that  this  be  done 
equally  as  between  different  classes  of  citizens,  and  provided 
ako  that  it  be  not  done  to  such  an  extent  as  to  amount  to  a 
deprivation  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law)  :  limit  the 
electoral  franchise  to  any  extent :  extend  the  electoral  fnuir 
cbise  to  women,  minors,  aliens. 

These  omissions  are  significant.  They  show  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  no  wish  to  produce  uniformity  among 
the  States  in  government  or  institutions,  and  little  care  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  against  abuses  of  State  power.'  They  were 
content  to  trust  for  this  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  consti- 
tutions. Their  chief  aim  was  to  secure  the  National  govern- 
ment against  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  States,  and  to 
prevent  causes  of  quarrel  both  between  the  central  and  State 
authorities  and  between  the  several  States.  The  result  has, 
on  the  whole,  justified  their  action.  So  far  from  abusing  their 
power  of  making  themselves  unlike  one  another,  the  States 
have  tended  to  he  too  uniform,  and  have  made  fewer  experi- 
ments in  institutions  than  one  could  wish. 

VI.  The  powers  vested  in  each  State  are  all  of  them  original 
and  inherent  powers,  which  belonged  to  the  State  before  it 
entered  the  Union.  Hence  they  uti'- prima  facie  unlimited,  and 
if  a  question  arises  as  to  any  particular  power,  it  is  presumed 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  State,  xmless  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
taken  away  by  the  Federal  Constitution ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
State  is  not  deemed  to  be  subject  to  any  restriction  which  the 
Constitution  has  not  distinctly  imposed. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  Xational  government  are  dele- 
gated powers,  enumerated  in  and  defined  by  the  instrument 

'The  fonrleenth  and  flfteentli  nine  ailments  are  In  this  resptct  n  noveltr. 
The  only  restrietiona  nf  tlim  kind  la  he,  found  in  the  instrument  ol  IT89  It* 
those  relating  to  contracts  and  ex  putt/acto  lawn. 
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which  has  created  the  Union.  Hence  the  rule  that  when  a 
question  arises  whether  the  National  government  possesses  a 
particular  power,  proof  must  be  giveu  that  the  power  waa  pos- 
itively granted.  If  not  granted,  it  is  not  poasessed,  because 
the  Union  is  an  artiticiaJ  creation,  whose  government  can  have 
nothing  but  what  the  people  have  by  the  Constitution  conferred. 
The  presumption  ie  therefore  against  the  National  govern- 
ment in  such  a  case,  just  as  it  is  for  the  State  in  a  like  case.* 

VII.  The  authority  of  the  National  government  over  the 
citizens  of  every  State  is  direct  and  immediate,  not  exerted 
through  the  State  organization,  and  not  requiring  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  State  government.  For  most  purposes  the  National 
government  ignores  the  States;  and  it  treats  the  citizens  of 
different  States  as  being  simply  its  own  citizens,  equally  bound 
by  its  laws.  The  Federal  courts,  revenue  officers,  and  post- 
office  draw  no  help  from  any  State  officials,  but  depend  directly 
on  Washington.  Hence,  too,  of  course,  there  is  no  local  self- 
government  in  Federal  matters.  No  Federal  official  is  elected 
by  the  people  of  any  local  area.  Local  government  ia  purely 
a  State  a^ir. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  in  no  wise  depends  on  the 
National  government  for  its  organization  or  its  effective  work- 
ing. It  is  the  creation  of  its  own  inhabitants.  They  have 
given  it  its  constitution.  They  administer  its  government.  It 
goes  on  its  own  way,  touching  the  National  government  at  but 
few  points.  That  the  two  should  touch  at  the  fewest  possible 
points  was  the  intent  of  those  who  framed  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, for  they  saw  that  the  less  contact,  the  less  danger  of 
collision.  Their  aim  was  to  keep  the  two  mechanisms  as  dis- 
tinct and  independent  of  each  other  as  was  compatible  with 
the  still  higher  need  of  subordinating,  for  national  purposes, 
the  State  to  the  Central  government.' 

'  Conei'ew  nmnt  Dot  Attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Bo-cftlled  "  police  power  " 
ol  the  .SiAt«B  wltbln  their  ovia  limitg.  So  when  a  statute  o(  Congress  had 
made  It  punishable  to  sell  certain  illuminating  tluida  IntlaraaiBbie  at  lesi  than 
a  certaiD  specified  lempeiatare,  it  via  lield  that  this  statnlfi  coald  not  operate 
within  a  State,  but  only  in  tlie  District  ot  Coiumbia  and  the  Territories,  and  K 
persoD  convicted  under  it  in  Detroit  was  discharged  (Uni'Ied  51a(M  v.  Be  Wilt, 
9Waii.41). 

*  For  a  cabparison  of  the  Federal  system  of  theUnited  States  with  the  Fed- 
eral Hystem  of  the  two  niiciciit  English  UniveraitiHi,  see  note  to  this  ebapter 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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VIII.  It  is  a  further  consequence  of  this  principle  that  the 
National  government  has  but  little  to  do  with  tike  States  as 
States.  Its  relations  are  with  their  citizens,  who  aie  also  its 
citizens,  rather  than  with  them  as  ruling  commonwealths.  In 
the  following  points,  however,  the  Constitution  does  require 
certain  services  of  the  States  :  — 

It  requires  each  State  government  to  direct  the  choice  of, 
and  accredit  to  the  seat  of  the  National  government,  two 
senators  and  so  many  representatives  as  the  State  is  entitled 
to  send. 

It  requires  similarly  that  presidential  electors  be  chosen, 
meet,  and  vote  in  the  States,  and  that  their  votes  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  national  capital. 

It  requires  each  State  to  organize  and  arm  its  militia,  which, 
when  duly  summoned  for  active  service,  are  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  President. 

It  requires  each  State  to  maintain  a  republican  form  of 
government.  (Conversely,  a  State  may  require  the  National 
government  to  protect  it  against  invasion  or  domestic  vio- 
lence. ) 

Note  in  particular  that  the  National  government  does  not 
as  in  some  other  federations  — 

Call  upon  the  States,  as  commonwealths,  to  contribute  funds 
to  its  support : 

Issue  (save  iu  so  far  as  may  be  needed  in  order  to  secure  £ 
republican  form  of  government)  administrative  orders  to  the 
States,  directing  their  authorities  to  carry  out  its  laws  or  com- 
mands: 

Kequire  the  States  to  submit  their  laws  to  it,  and  veto  such 
as  it  disapproves. 

The  first  two  things  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  National 
government  to  do,  because  it  levies  its  taxes  directly  by  its 
own  collectors,  and  enforces  its  laws,  commands,  and  judicial 
decrees  by  the  hands  of  its  own  servants.  Tlie  last  can  be 
dispensed  with  because  the  State  laws  are  ipso  jure  invalid,  if 
they  conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  any  treaty  or  law  duly 
made  under  it  (Art.  vi.  §  2),  while  if  they  do  not  so  conflict 
they  are  valid,  any  act  of  the  National  government  notwith- 
standing. 

Neither  does  the  National  government  allow  its  structore  to 
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be  depeodeat  on  the  action  of  the  States.  "To  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  State  or  group  of  States  to  jeopard  by  inaction  or 
hostile  action  the  existence  of  the  central  government,"  was 
a  prime  object  with  the  men  of  1787,  and  has  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  they  reared.  The  tfe  facto 
secession  of  eleven  States  in  1860-61  interfered  with  the  regu- 
lar legal  conduct  neither  of  the  presidential  election  of  1864 
nor  of  the  congressional  elections  from  1861  to  1865.  Those 
States  were  not  represented  in  Congress ;  but  Congi-ess  itself 
went  on  diminished  in  numbers  yet  with  its  full  legal  powers, 
as  the  British  Parliament  would  go  on  though  all  the  peers 
and  representatives  from  Scotland  might  be  absent. 

IX.  A  State  is,  within  its  proper  sphere,  just  as  legally 
supreme,  just  as  well  entitled  to  give  effect  to  its  own  will,  as 
is  the  National  government  within  its  sphere ;  and  for  the 
same  reason.  All  authority  flows  from  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple have  given  part  of  their  supreme  authority  to  the  National, 
part  to  the  State  governments.  Both  hold  by  the  same  title, 
and  therefore  the  National  government,  although  superior 
wherever  there  is  a  concurrence  of  powers,  has  no  more  right 
to  trespass  upon  the  domain  of  a  State  than  a  State  has  upon 
the  domain  of  Federal  action.  That  the  course  which  a  State 
is  following  is  pernicious,  that  its  motives  are  bad  and  its  sen- 
timents disloyal  to  the  Union,  maliea  no  difference  until  or 
unless  it  infringes  on  the  sphere  of  Federal  authority.  It  may 
be  thought  that  however  distinctly  this  may  have  been  laid 
down  as  a  matter  of  theory,  in  practice  the  State  will  not 
obtain  the  same  justice  as  the  National  government,  because  the 
court  which  decides  points  of  law  in  dispute  between  the  two 
is  in  the  last  resort  a  Federal  court,  and  therefore  biassed  in 
favour  of  the  Federal  government.  In  fact,  however,  little  or 
no  unfairness  has  arisen  from  this  cause.'  The  Supreme  court 
may,  as  happened  for  twenty  years  before  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, be  chiefly  composed  of  States'  Eights  men.     In  any  case 

1  "  'Whacever  fluctnBtions  may  be  seen  in  the  history  ot  public  opinion  during 
the  period  of  our  national  exiatence,  we  llilnk  it  vill  he  found  that  the  Supreme 
court.  »o  far  as  its  runi'tinn<i  required,  lias  always  held  with  a  »teai]y  and  even 
hand  the  balance  between  Stale  nnd  Federal  power,  and  we  trust  that  such  may 
contioiie  to  be  the  hi.story  of  its  relation  to  tbutsubjcct  so  Ion*:  as  it  shall  have 
dullei  lo  perform  whii'h  demand  of  it  a  construction  ot  the  Const  i  til  lion."  — 
Jiidgiaeut  of  the  Supreme  court  la  The  Ulaugkler  Houte  Catet,  Hi  Wall.  B2. 
VOL.1  X 
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the  court  cannot  stray  far  from  the  path  which  previous  de- 
cisions have  marked  out. 

X.  There  are  several  remarkable  omissions  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  American  feiieration. 

One  is  that  there  is  no  grant  of  power  to  the  National  gov- 
ernment to  coerce  a  recalcitrant  or  rebellious  State.  Another 
is  that  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  right  of  secession.  Any  one 
can  understand  why  this  riglit  should  not  have  been  granted 
But  neither  is  it  mentioned  to  he  negatived. 

The  Constitution  was  an  instrument  of  compromises ;  and 
these  were  questions  which  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
raise. 

There  is  no  abstract  or  theoretic  declaration  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  federation  and  its  government,  nothing  as  to  the 
ultimate  supremacy  of  tlie  central  authority  outside  the  partic- 
ular sphere  allotted  to  it,  nothing  as  to  the  so-called  sovereign 
rights  of  the  States.  As  if  with  a  prescience  of  the  dangers 
to  follow,  the  wise  men  of  1787  resolved  to  give  no  opening 
for  abstract  inquiry  and  metaphysical  dialectic.  But  in  vain. 
The  human  mind  is  not  to  be  so  restrained.  If  the  New  Tes- 
tament bad  consisted  of  no  other  writings  than  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  St,  James,  there  would  bare 
been  scarcely  the  less  a  crop  of  speculative  theology.  The 
drily  legal  and  practical  character  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  mass  of  subtle  and,  so  to  speak,  scho- 
lastic metaphysics  regarding  the  nature  of  the  government  it 
created.  The  inextricable  knots  which  American  lawyers  and 
publicists  went  on  tying,  down  till  1861,  were  cut  by  the  sword 
of  the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  and  need  concern  us  no  longer. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  the  Union  is  not  a  mere  compact  be- 
tween commonwealths,  dissoluble  at  pleasure,  but  an  instru- 
ment of  perpetual  efficacy,'  emanating  from  the  whole  people, 

'  Thia  view  received  judicial  saiii^tioD  <n  the  {amnus  case  of  Texa*  v.  Whitt 
(T  Wall.  TOO) ,  decide<l  by  the  Supreme  unurt  after  the  wilt.  It  is  there  said  b; 
Chief-Justice  ChH-te,  "'■'he  Union  nf  the  Sutes  never  waa  a  purely  attiflclal 
and  arbitrary  relation. ...  11  received  definite  form  and  character  aad  sano- 
tlon  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  By  these  the  Union  was  solemnly  de- 
clared to  he  '  perpetual.'  And  wlien  tliese  articles  were  found  to  be  loadeqiiate 
to  the  eiigencies  of  the  country,  the  Constitntion  was  ordained  '  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union.'  It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  idea  of  indlnsoluble  uuity  more 
clearly  than  liy  thi;Ke  words.  What  fan  he  indissoluble  if  a  perpetual  qdIoii, 
mule  more  perfect,  is  not'.'    But  the  perpetuity  and  indissolubility  of  tbe  Union 
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and  alterable  by  them  only  in  the  manner  which  its  own  terms 
prescribe.  It  is  "an  indestructible  Union  o£  indestructible 
States." 

It  follows  from  the  recognition  of  the  indestructibility  of  the 
Union  that  there  must  somewhere  exist  a  force  capable  of  pre- 
serving it  The  National  government  is  now  admitted  to  be 
such  a  force.  "  It  can  exercise  all  powers  essential  to  preserve 
and  protect  its  own  existence  and  that  of  the  States,  and  the 
coDstitutional  relation  of  the  States  to  itself,  and  to  one 
another." ' 

"  May  it  not,"  some  one  will  ask,  "abuse  these  powers,  abuse 
them  so  as  to  extinguish  the  States  themselves,  anil  turn  the 

by  no  means  implies  the  loss  of  distinct  and  individual  silslence,  or  of  the 
rigbt  o{  lell-goverumeDt  by  the  States.  ...  It  ma;  be  not  unreasonably  said 
that  the  preservation  of  tbe  States  and  tbe  maintenance  of  their  KOTemmenIa 
are  as  much  within  the  design  and  care  of  tbe  Constitution  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  national  government.  The 
Constltntlon,  in  all  Its  provisions,  looks  to  an  Indestructible  Union  composed 
ot  indestructible  States.  When,  therefore,  Texas  became  one  of  the  United 
States  she  entered  into  an  Indissoluble  relation. . . .  There  was  no  place  tor 
leconwderation  ot  revocation  except  through  revolution  or  throUKh  consent  of 
the  States,  Considered  therefore  as  transactions  under  Ihe  Constitution,  the 
ordinance  of  ■eceasion  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Texas,  was  absolutely  null  and  utterly  without  operation  In 
law.  Tbe  obligations  of  the  State  as  a  member  ot  tbe  Union,  and  of  every 
citizen  of  the  State  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  remained  perfect  and 
nnlmpalred."  Tbe  State  did  not  cease  to  be  a  Stale,  nor  her  citizens  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  Union.  See  also  the  cases  of  While  v.  Hart  (13  Wall.  646)  and 
Keilk  V.  Clark  (97  U.  S.  4S1). 

As  raspeclfl  tbe  argument  that  the  Union  established  by  the  Constitution  of 
1TB9  must  be  perpetual,  because  It  Is  declared  lo  have  been  designed  to  make  a 
previous  perpetual  Union  more  perfect,  It  may  be  remarked,  as  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  this  previous  Union  (that  resting  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation) 
had  not  proved  perpetual,  but  was  in  fact  put  an  end  to  by  tbe  airceptance  In 
1TB8  ot  the  new  Constitution  by  tbe  nine  States  who  first  ratified  that  Instm- 
ment.  After  that  ratification  the  Confederation  was  dead,  and  tbe  States  ot 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  whicb  tor  some  months  refused  to  come  into 
tbe  new  Union,  were  clearly  out  of  tbe  old  one,  and,  dejure  if  not  de/iicto.atooit 
alone  In  tbe  world.  Hay  It  not  then  be  said  that  those  who  destroyed  a  Union 
purporting  to  be  perpetual  werethereaftereatoppeil  from  holding  it  to  have  been 
perpetual,  and  from  founding  on  the  word  "  perpetual  "  an  argument  against 
those  who  tried  to  upset  tbe  new  Union  in  ISIil,  as  the  old  one  had  been  upset 
In  1TS8?  The  nnswer  lo  this  way  of  putting  the  point  seeius  10  be  lo  admit 
tliat  the  proceedings  of  1T8H  were  in  fact  revolutionary.  In  ratifying  their  new 
Constitution  in  that  year,  tbe  nine  States  broke  through  and  Hung  away  their 
previous  compact  whlrh  purported  lo  have  been  made  for  ever.  But  tliey  did 
so  for  the  sake  ot  forming  a  better  and  more  enduring  compact,  and  tlielr 
eitra-legal  action  was  amply  Justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

>  Venable,  ul  tupra. 
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federation  into  a  unified  govemment?  What  is  there  bat  the 
Federal  judiciary  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  ?  and  the  Federal 
judiciary  has  only  moral  and  not  also  physical  force  at  its 
command." 

Ko  doubt  it  may,  but  not  until  public  opinion  supports  it  in 
90  doing — that  is  to  say,  not  until  the  mass  of  the  nation  which 
now  maintains,  because  it  values,  the  Federal  system,  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  desire  to  overthrow  that  system.  Such  a  desire 
may  express  itself  in  proper  legal  form  by  carrying  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  will  entirely  change  the 
nature  of  the  government.  Or  if  the  minority  be  numerous 
enough  to  prevent  the  passing  of  such  amendments,  and  if  the 
desire  of  the  majority  be  sufficiently  vehement,  the  majority 
which  sways  the  National  government  may  disregard  legal 
sanctions  and  effect  its  object  by  a  revolution.  In  either  event 
— and  both  are  improbable  —  the  change  which  will  have  passed 
upon  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  will  be  a  sign  that 
Federalism  has  done  its  work,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  new  forms  of  political  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


The  characteristic  feature  and  special  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  is  that  it  shows  ua  two  governments  covering  the 
same  ground,  yet  distinct  and  separate  in  their  action.  It  is 
like  a  great  factory  wherein  two  sets  of  machinery  are  at  work, 
their  revolving  wheels  apparently  intermixed,  their  bands 
crossing  one  another,  yet  each  set  doing  its  own  work  with- 
out touching  or  hampering  the  other.  To  keep  the  National 
government  and  the  State  governments  each  in  the  allotted 
sphere,  preventing  collision  and  friction  between  them,  was 
the  primary  aim  of  those  who  formed  the  Constitution,  a  task 
the  more  needful  and  the  more  delicate  because  the  States  had 
been  until  then  almost  independent  and  therefore  jealous  of 
their  privileges,  and  because,  if  friction  should  arise,  the 
National  government  could  not  remove  it  by  correcting  defects 
in  the  machinery.  For  the  Kational  government,  being  itself 
the  creature  of  the  Constitution,  was  not  permitted  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  but  could  only  refer  it  back  for  amendment 
to  the  people  of  the  States  or  to  their  legislatures.  Hence  the 
men  of  1787,  feeling  the  cardinal  impori.ance  of  anticipating 
and  avoiding  occasions  of  collision,  sought  to  accomplish  their 
object  by  the  concurrent  application  of  two  devices.  One  was 
to  restrict  the  functions  of  the  National  government  to  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  functions  absolutely  needed  for  the 
national  welfare,  so  that  everything  else  should  be  left  tot 
the  States.  The  other  was  to  give  that  government,  so  far  as 
those  functions  extended,  a  direct  and  immediate  relation  to 
the  citizens,  so  that  it  should  act  on  them  not  through  the 
States  but  of  its  own  authority  and  by  its  own  officers.  These 
are   fundamental  principles  whose  soundness  experience  has 
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approved,  and  vhich  will  deserve  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  in  time  to  come  may  have  in  other  countries  to  frame 
federal  or  quasi-federal  constitutions.  They  were  studied,  and 
to  a  large  extent,  though  in  no  slavish  spirit,  adopted  by  the 
founders  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, a  constitution  whose  success  bears  further  witness  to  the 
soundness  of  the  American  doctrines. 

The  working  relations  of  the  \ational  government  to  the 
States  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz.  its  relationa 
to  the  States  as  communities,  and  its  relations  to  the  citizens 
of  the  States  as  individuals,  they  being  also  citizens  of  the 
Union. 

The  National  government  touches  the  States  as  corporate 
commonwealths  in  three  points.  One  is  their  function  in 
helping  to  form  the  National  government }  another  is  the 
control  exercised  over  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution  througb 
the  Federal  courts;  the  third  is  the  control  exercised  over 
them  by  the  Federal  Legislature  and  Executive  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  governing  functions  which  these  latter  authori- 


I.  The  States  serve  to  form  the  National  government  by 
choosing  presidential  electors,  by  choosing  senators,  and  by 
fixing  the  franchise  which  qualifies  citizens  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.'  No  difficulty  has  ever 
arisen  (except  during  the  Civil  Wiir)  from  any  unwillingness 
of  the  States  to  discharge  these  duties,  for  each  State  is  eager 
to  exercise  as  much  influence  as  it  can  on  the  national  execu- 
tive and  Congress.  But  note  how  much  latitude  has  been  left 
to  the  States.  A  State  may  appoint  its  presidential  electors 
in  any  way  it  pleases.  All  States  now  do  appoint  them  by 
popular  vote.  But  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Union 
many  States  left  the  choice  of  electors  to  their  respective  legis- 
latures. So  a  State  may,  by  its  power  of  prescribing  the  fran- 
chise for  its  State  elections,  prescribe  whatever  franchise  it 
pleases  for  the  election  of  its  members  of  the  Federal  House 
of  Representatives,  and  may  thus  admit  persons  who  would  in 
other  States  be  excluded  from  the  suffrage,  or  exclude  persons 
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vbo  would  in  other  States  be  admitted.  For  instance,  fifteen 
States  now  allow  aliens  (t.e.  foreigners  not  yet  naturalized)  to 
vote;  and  any  State  which  should  admit  women  to  vote  at  its 
own  State  elections  (as  Wyoming  now  does)  would  thereby 
admit  them  also  to  vote  at  congressional  elections.'  The  only 
restriction  imposed  on  State  discretion  in  this  respect  is  that 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  which  forbids  any  person  to  be 
deprived  of  suffrage,  on  "  aecount  of  race,  colour,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude," ' 

II.  The  Federal  Constitution  deprives  the  States  of  certain 
powers  they  would  otherwise  enjoy.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
that  of  making  treaties,  are  obviously  unpermissible,  and  such 
as  the  State  need  not  regret.*  Others,  however,  seriously  re- 
strain their  daily  action.  They  are  liable  to  be  sued  in  the 
Federal  courts  by  another  State  or  by  a  foreign  Power.  They 
cannot,  except  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  tax  exports  or 
imports,  or  in  any  case  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a 
contract.  They  must  surrender  fugitives  from  the  justice  of 
any  other  State.  Whether  they  have  transgressed  any  of  these 
restrictions  is  a  question  for  the  courts  of  law,  and,  if  not  in 
the  first  instance,  yet  always  in  the  liist  resort  a  question  for  the 
Federal  Supreme  court.  If  it  is  decided  that  they  have  trans- 
gressed, their  act,  be  it  legislative  or  executive,  is  null  and  void.* 

'  So  in  Bome  States  tribal  Indiana  are  permitted  lo  vote.  It  li  odd  that  the 
votes  o(  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  t'olted  States  miRht,  in  a  Stale 
where  parties  are  oearljr  equal,  tnrs  the  choice  of  presidential  electors  In  that 
State,  and  thereby  perhaps  turn  the  presidential  election  in  the  Union. 

^  The  Constitntions  of  some  States  retain  tlie  old  cxcliiidon  of  negroes  from 
the  auffrage,  and  throe  exclude  natives  of  China;  hut  these  provisions  are 
overridden  by  the  fifteenth  constitutional  atnendmeat. 

*  Ai  the  States  had  not  been  accustomed  to  act  as  sovereljcn  comnionHealths 
in  international  affairs,  they  yielded  this  right  to  the  National  government 
withont  demur ;  whereas  Swiss  history  shows  the  lartrer  cantons  to  have  bpen 
unwilling:  to  drop  the  practice  of  sending  their  own  envoys  to  foreign  powers 
and  making  barttalns  on  their  own  behalf. 

<  Mr.  Justice  Miller  observe  a  (Cenlenaial  Addmi  nt  Philadelphia)  tliat  "  at 
no  time  since  the  formation  of  the  Union  has  there  been  a  period  when  there 
were  not  to  be  found  on  the  statute  boohs  of  some  of  the  States  acts  passed  in 
violation  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  Constitution  re)[BrdInjc  commerce,  acts  im- 
posing taxes  and  other  burdens  upon  the  free  interchange  of  commodities, 
discriminatine  against  the  productions  of  other  States,  and  attempting  to  estab- 
lish regulations  of  commerce,  whiuh  the  Constitntion  says  sball  only  be  done  bj 
Congress."  All  such  acta  are  of  course  held  Invalid  by  the  courts  when  quea- 
Honed  before  them. 
It  has  very  recently  been  held  that  a  State  cannot  forbid  a  conunon  cmirter 
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The  President  as  national  executive,  and  Congress  as  national 
legislature,  have  also  received  from  the  Constitution  the  right 
of  interfering  in  certain  specified  matters  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States.  Congress  of  course  does  this  by  way  of 
legislation,  and  when  an  Act  of  Congress,  made  within  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  conflicts  with  a  State 
statute,  the  former  prevails  against  tlie  latter.  It  prevails  by 
making  the  latter  null  and  void,  so  that  if  a  State  statute  has 
been  duly  passed  upon  a  matter  not  forbidden  to  a  State  by 
the  Constitution,  and  subsequently  Congress  passes  an  act  on 
the  same  matter,  being  one  whereon  Congress  has  received  the 
right  to  legislate,  the  State  statute,  which  was  previously 
valid,  now  becomes  invalid  to  the  extent  to  which  it  conflicts 
with  the  Act  of  Congress.  For  instance.  Congress  has  power 
to  establish  a  uniform  law  of  bankruptcy  over  the  whole  Union. 
It  has  formerly,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  passed  bank- 
ruptcy laws;  but  these  liuve  been  rejwaled,  and  at  present 
the  subject  is  left  to  the  State  laws,  which  are  accordingly  in 
full  force  in  the  several  States.'  Were  Congress  again  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  these  State  laws  would  lose  their 
force  ; '  and  if  the  law  passed  by  Congress  were  ^ain  repealed, 
they  would  again  spring  into  life.  The  field  of  this  so-called 
concurrent  legislation  is  large,  for  Congress  has  not  yet  exer- 
cised all  the  powers  vested  in  it  of  superseding  State  action. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  last  chapter  that  in  determining  the 
powers  of  Congress  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  State  government 
on  the  other,  opposite  methods  have  to  be  followed.  The  pre- 
sumption is  always  in  favour  of  the  State;  and  in  order  to 
show  that  it  cannot  legislate  on  a  subject,  there  must  be 
pointed  out  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Constitution  some 
express  prohibition  of  the  right  which  it  prima  facte  possesses, 
or  some  implied  prohibition  arising  from  the  fact  that  legisla- 
tion by  it  would  conflict  with  legitimate  federal  authority.' 

to  bring  Into  its  jutlsdictlon  intoxlcatiiiR  liquors  Trom  auolher  Slate  (fioioman 
V.  C.  *  JV.  W.  Riff.  1-J3  U.  S.,  p.  *») ;  cf.  Lei^u  v.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.,  p.  100 ; 
Minitftola  V.  Barber,  136  U.  S.,  p.  Si^. 

1  See  the  interestinu  case  of  Ulurgeg  v.  Croaminthield.  \  Wheat.  196. 

>  And  )□  thi»  instance  ibey  n'ould  lose  their  force  altogetber.  because  the 
power  of  CongreBfl  being  to  estabiish  a  "  unironn  "  law,  the  continued  exist- 
ence  of  statutes  differing  in  tlie  difFereut  States  wouid  prevent  the  law  of 
bankruptcy  from  being  unitorm  over  the  Union. 

•  Otherwise  in  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Canada.    See  Note  to  Chaptei 

zxx. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  presumptioa  is  always  against  Con- 
gress, and  to  show  that  it  can  legislate,  some  positive  grant  of 
power  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution  must  be  pointed  out.' 
When  the  grant  is  shown,  then  the  Act  of  Congress  ba^,  so 
long  as  it  remains  on  the  statute  book,  all  the  force  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  In  some  instances  the  grant  of  power  to 
Congress  to  legislate  is  auxiliary  to  a  prohibition  imposed  on 
the  States.  This  is  notablj  the  case  as  regards  the  amend- 
nieuts  to  the  Constitution,  passed  for  the  protection  of  the 
lately  liberated  negi-oes.  They  interdict  the  States  from  either 
recognizing  slavery,  or  discriminating  in  any  way  against  any 
class  of  citizens ;  they  go  even  beyond  citizens  in  their  care, 
and  declare  tliat  "  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  Now,  by  each 
of  these  amendments.  Congress  is  also  empowered,  which 
practically  means  enjoined,  to  "enforce  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation "  the  prohibitions  laid  upon  the  States.  Congress  has 
done  so,  but  some  of  its  efforts  have  been  held  to  go  beyond 
the  directions  of  the  amendments,  and  to  be  therefore  void.' 
The  grant  of  power  has  not  covered  them. 

Where  the  President  interferes  with  a  State,  he  does  so  either 
under  his  duty  to  give  effect  to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  or 
under  the  discretionary  executive  functions  whicli  the  Consti- 
tution has  entrusted  to  him.  So  if  any  State  were  to  depart 
from  a  republican  form  of  government,  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  bring  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  Congress  in  order  that  the 
guarantee  of  that  form  contained  in  the  Constitution  might  be 
made  effective.  If  an  insurrection  broke  out  against  the 
authority  of  the  Union,  he  would  (as  in  1861)  send  Federal 
troops  to  suppress  it.  If  there  should  be  rival  State  govern- 
ments, each  claiming  to  be  legitimate,  the  President  might, 
especially  if  Congress  were  not  sitting,  recognize  and  support 
the  one  which  he  deemed  regular  and  constitutional.' 

1  The  grant  need  nnt.  however,  be  express,  lor  It  has  Irequenll;  been  held 
that  a  power  incidental  or  Inst  riimetitnl  to  n  power  expressly  given  ma;  be  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  b;  neceBsar;  Implication.  8ee  M'Ciilloek  v.  Maryland, 
4  Wheat,  p.  316,  and  poll.  Chapter  XXXIII. 

1  Bee  the  Appendix  to  the  last  edition  of  Stoiy's  Commentariei,  and  Dest^f's 
Conilitulion  of  the  United  Slates  Annotated. 

'  In  18T4-TS  a  contest  having  arisen  in  Lonislana  between  two  ^vemments 
each  claiming  to  be  the  legal  government  of  the  State,  Federal  military  aid 
was  supplied  to  one  ol  tbem  by  tbe  President,  and  bis  action  wm  afterwanli 
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itself  suppressed  an  insurrection  against  its  legitimate  govern- 
ment It  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to  do  so  if  it  can,  and  to  seek 
Federal  aid  only  in  extreme  cases,  when  resistance  is  formidar 
ble. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  relations  of  the  Na- 
tional government  to  the  States  as  political  communities.  Let 
us  now  see  what  are  its  relations  to  the  individual  citizens  of 
these  States.  They  are  citizens  of  the  Union  as  well  as  of 
these  States,  and  owe  allegiance  to  both  powers.  Eafih  power 
has  a  right  to  command  their  obedience.  To  which  then,  in 
case  of  conflict,  is  obedience  due  ? 

The  right  of  the  State  to  obedience  is  wider  in  the  area  of 
matters  which  it  covers.  Pnina  facie,  every  State  law,  every 
order  of  a  competent  State  authority,  binds  the  citizen, 
whereas  the  National  government  has  but  a  limited  power  r  it 
can  legislate  or  command  only  for  certain  purposes  or  on  cer- 
tain subjects.  But  within  the  limits  of  its  power,  its  authority 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  State,  and  must  be  obeyed  even  at 
the  risk  of  disobeying  the  State.  A  recent  instance  in  which 
a  State  official  sufEered  for  obeying  his  State  where  its  direc- 
tions clashed  with  a  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  may 
set  the  point  in  a  clear  light.  A  statute  of  California  had 
committed  to  the  city  and  county  authority  of  San  Francisco 
the  power  of  making  regulations  for  the  management  of  gaols. 
This  authority  had  in  1876  passed  an  ordinance  directing  that 
every  male  imprisoned  in  the  county  gaol  should  "immediately 
on  his  arrival  have  his  hair  clipped  to  a  uniform  length  of  one 
inch  from  the  scalp."  The  sherifE  having,  under  this  ordi- 
nance, cut  off  the  queue  of  a  Chinese  prisoner,  Ho  Ah  Kow, 
was  sued  for  damages  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  court,  holding 
that  the  ordinance  had  been  passed  with  a  special  view  to  the 
injury  of  the  Chinese,  who  consider  the  preservation  of  their 
queue  a  matter  of  religion  as  well  as  of  honour,  and  that  it 
operated  unequally  and  oppressively  upon  them,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  declared  the  ordinance  invalid,  and  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  sheriff.*    Similar  subsequent  attempts  against 

■  Case  ot  Ifo  Ah  KoiB  V.  Sfattheui  iViinan  (Jiilir  ISTO),  fi  Sawyer,  Circuit 
Court  Repiirte,  p.  552.  A  siinilar  orJiLaiiru  lind  bten  Home  yaari  b«fote  oon- 
rageoiuly  vetoed  by  Hr.  Alvord,  tliea  toayor  ot  San  F 
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the  Chinese,  made  under  cover  of  the  constitutiou  of  Galifomia 
of  1879  and  divers  statutes  passed  thereunder,  have  been 
defeated  by  the  courts. 

The  safe  rule  for  the  private  citizen  may  be  thus  expressed: 
"  Ascertain  whether  the  Federal  law  is  constitutional  (i.e.  such 
as  Congress  has  power  to  pass).  If  it  is,  conform  your  coaduct 
to  it  at  all  hazards.  If  it  is  not,  disregard  it,  and  obey  the 
law  of  your  State,"  This  may  seem  hard  on  the  private  citi- 
zen. How  shall  he  settle  for  himself  such  a  delicate  point  of 
law  as  whether  Congress  had  power  to  pass  a  particular  stat- 
ute, seeing  that  the  question  may  be  doubtful  and  not  have 
come  before  the  courts  ?  But  in  practice  little  inconvenience 
arises,  for  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  have  learnt  to 
keep  within  their  respective  spheres,  and  the  questions  that 
arise  between  them  are  seldom  such  as  need  disturb  an  ordi- 
nary man. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  conflicts  between  the  commands 
of  executive  officers  of  the  National  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  State  officials  on  the  other.  If  the  national 
officer  is  acting  within  his  constitutional  powers,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  obeyed  in  preference  to  a  State  official,  aud  conversely,  if 
the  State  official  is  within  his  powers,  and  the  national  officer 
acting  in  excess  of  those  which  the  Federal  Constitution  con- 
fers, the  State  official  is  to  be  obeyed. 

The  limits  of  judicial  power  are  more  difficult  of  definition. 
Every  citizen  can  sue  and  be  sued  or  indicted  both  in  the  courts 
of  his  State  and  in  the  Federal  courts,  but  in  some  classes  of 
cases  the  former,  in  others  the  latter,  is  the  projier  tribunal, 
while  in  many  it  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parties  before 
which  tribunal  they  will  proceed.  Sometimes  a  plaintiff  who 
has  brought  his  action  in  a  State  court  fiuds  when  the  case  has 
gone  a  certain  length  that  a  point  of  Federal  law  turns  up 
which  entitles  either  himself  or  tlie  defendant  to  transfer  it  to 
a  Federal  court,  or  to  appeal  to  such  a  court  should  the  decision 
have  gone  against  the  applicability  of  the  Federal  law.  Suits 
are  thus  constantly  transferred  from  State  courts  to  Federal 
courts,  but  no  one  can  ever  reverse  the  process  and  carry  a 
suit  from  a  Federal  court  to  a  State  court.  Witliin  its  proper 
sphere  of  pure  State  law,  —  and  of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cases  turn  on  pure  State  law,  —  there  is  no  appeal  from  a  State 
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court  to  a  Federal  court ;  and  though  the  point  of  law  on  which 
the  case  turns  may  be  one  which  lias  arisen  and  been  decided 
in  the  Supreme  court  of  the  Union,  a  State  judge,  in  a  State 
case,  is  not  bound  to  regard  that  decision.  It  has  only  a  moral 
weight,  such  as  might  be  given  to  the  decision  of  an  English 
court,  and  where  the  question  is  one  of  State  law,  whether 
common  law  or  statute  law,  in  which  State  courts  have  decided 
one  way  and  a  Federal  court  the  other  way,  the  State  judge 
ought  to  follow  his  own  courts.  So  far  does  this  go,  that  a 
Federal  court  in  administering  State  law,  ought  to  reverse  its 
own  previous  decision  rather  than  depart  from  the  view  which 
the  highest  State  court  has  taken.'  All  this  seems  extremely 
complex.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  less  troublesome  in  practice 
than  could  have  been  expected,  because  American  lawyers  are 
accustomed  to  the  intricacies  of  their  system. 

When  a  plaintiff  has  the  choice  of  proceeding  in  a  State 
court  or  in  a  Federal  court,  he  is  sometimes,  especially  if  he 
has  a  strong  case,  inclined  to  select  the  latter,  because  the  Fed- 
eral judges  are  more  independent  than  those  of  most  of  the 
States,  and  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  bias.  So,  too, 
if  he  thinks  that  local  prejudice  may  tell  against  bim,  he  will 
prefer  a  Federal  court,  because  the  jurors  are  summoned  from 
a  wider  area,  and  because  the  judges  are  accustomed  to  exert  a 
larger  authority  in  guiding  and  controlling  the  jury.  But  it  is 
usually  more  convenient  to  sue  in  a  State  court,  seeing  that 
there  is  such  a  court  in  every  county,  whereas  Federal  courts 
are  comparatively  few ;  in  many  States  there  is  but  one," 

The  Federal  authority,  be  it  executive  or  judicial,  acts  upon 
the  citizens  of  a  State  directly  by  means  of  its  own  officers, 
who  are  quite  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  State  offi- 
cials. Federal  indirect  taxes,  for  instance,  are  levied  all  along 
the  coast  and  over  the  country  by  Federal  custom-house  col- 
lectors and  excisemen,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  treasury 

>  This  Is  especially  the  rale  In  cases  Involvinji:  Che  title  to  Intnl.  But  though 
tbe  theory  Is  oa  stated  Id  the  text,  tbe  Federal  courts  not  unfrequeiillj'  (espe- 
cially In  commercial  cases),  act  upon  their  own  vlenotthe  State  law,  and  have 
itonietlmeH  beeu  accused  ol  going  so  (at  as  to  create  a  sort  of  Federal  common 
law 

'  Of  course  a  plaintiff  who  thinks  local  prejudice  will  befriend  him  nlll 
choose  the  Stale  court,  but  Che  defendant  may  have  the  cause  removed  to  a 
Federal  court  If  he  be  a  c\th.ca  of  another  State  nr  an  alien,  or  IF  the  question 
at  Issue  Is  such  as  to  give  Federal  jurisdiction. 
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department  at  Washington.  The  judgments  of  Federal  courts 
are  carried  out  by  United  States  marshals,  likewise  dispersed 
over  the  country  and  supplied  with  a  staff  of  assistants.  This 
is  a  provision  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  enables  the  cen- 
tral National  government  to  keep  its  finger  upon  the  people 
everywhere,  and  make  its  laws  and  the  commands  of  its  duly 
constituted  authorities  respected  whether  the  State  within 
whose  territory  it  acts  be  heartily  loyal  or  not,  and  whether 
the  law  which  is  being  enforced  be  popular  or  obnoxious.  The 
machinery  of  the  National  government  ramifies  over  the  whole 
Union  as  the  nerves  do  over  the  human  body,  placing  every 
point  in  direct  connection  with  the  central  executive.  The 
same  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  army :  but  the  army  is  so  small 
and  stationed  in  so  few  spots,  mostly  in  the  Far  West  where 
Indian  raids  are  feared,  that  it  scarcely  comes  into  a  view  of 
the  ordinary  working  of  the  system. 

What  happens  if  the  authority  of  the  National  government 
is  opposed,  if,  for  instance,  an  execution  levied  in  pursuance 
of  a  judgment  of  a  Federal  court  is  resisted,  or  Federal  excise- 
men are  impeded  in  the  seizure  of  an  illicit  distillery  ? 

Supposing  the  United  States  marshal  or  other  Federal 
officer  to  be  unable  to  overcome  the  physical  force  opposed 
to  him,  he  may  summon  all  good  citizens  to  assist  him,  just 
as  the  sheriff  may  summon  the  posse  comitatus.  If  this 
appeal  proves  insufficient,  he  must  call  upon  the  President, 
who  may  either  order  national  troops  to  his  aid  or  may 
require  the  militia  of  the  State  in  which  resistance  is  offered 
to  overcome  that  resistance.  Inferior  Federal  officers  are 
not  entitled  to  make  requisitions  for  State  force.  The  com- 
mon law  principle  that  all  citizens  are  bound  to  assist  the 
ministers  of  the  law  holds  good  in  America  as  in  England,  but 
it  is  as  true  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other,  that  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  Practically,  the 
Federal  authorities  are  not  resisted  in  the  more  orderly 
States  and  more  civilized  districts.  In  such  regions,  however, 
as  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  North 
Carolina  the  inland  revenue  officials  find  it  very  hard  to  en- 
force the  excise  laws,  because  the  country  is  wild,  conceal- 
ment is  easy  among  the  woods  and  rocks,  and  the  population 
sides  with  the  smugglers.     And  in  some  of  the  western  States 
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an  injunction  granted  hy  a  court,  whether  a  Federal  or  a  State 
court,  ia  occasionally  disregarded.'  Things  were,  of  course, 
much  worse  before  the  War  of  Secession  had  established  the 
authority  of  the  central  government  on  an  immovable  basis. 
Federal  law  did  not  prove  an  unquestioned  protection  either  to 
persons  who  became  in  some  districts  unpopular  from  preaching 
Abolitionism,  or  to  those  Southern  slave<!atchers,  who  endea- 
voured, under  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws,  to  recapture  in  the 
northern  States  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  their  masters.* 
Passion  ran  high,  and  great  as  is  the  respect  for  law,  passion 
in  America,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  will  have  its  way. 

I£  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  a  State  resist  the  laws 
and  orders  of  the  National  government,  a  more  difficult  quea- 
tion  arises.     This  has  several  times  hiippened. 

In  November  1798  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  that  the  Constitution  was  not  a  sub- 
mission of  the  States  to  a  general  government,  but  a  compact 
whereby  they  formed  such  a  government  for  special  purposes 
and  delegated  to  it  certain  definite  powers ;  that  when  the 
general  government  assumed  undelegated  powers,  its  aets  were 
unauthoritative  and  void ;  and  that  It  had  not  been  made  the 
exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  it.  Five  weeks  later  the  Virginia  legislature  passed 
similar  but  more  guarded  resolutions,  omitting,  inter  alia,  the 
last  of  the  above  mentioned  deliverances  of  Kentucky,  Both 
States  went  on  to  declare  that  the  Sedition  and  Alien  Acts 
recently  passed  by  Congress  were  unconstitutional,  and  aaked 
the  other  States  to  join  in  this  pronouncement  and  to  co-oper- 
ate in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  statutes.^  Seven  States 
answered,  all  in  an  adverse  sense. 

'  The  altiLckB  upon  the  ChineHe  irhfch  Federal  authorities  have  had  to  check 
have  mostly  taken  place  not  iu  Slates  but  in  Territories  (such  as  WasblngioQ 
and  Hontana  till  recently  were),  wliere  the  direct  power  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  ia  greater  than  In  a  State.    See  Chapter  XLVU. 

1  It  was  held  tliat  a  State  euiild  not  authorize  Its  courts  to  enforce  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  1mh-b.  Belnj;  Federal  statutes,  their  entoreenient  belonged  to  the 
National  government  only.     Consider  Prii/g  v.  Peniunjlvania ,  Ifi  Pet.  639. 

*  There  have  1)een  encllesa  discussions  In  .\merica  as  to  the  true  meaning  and 
Intent  ot  these  famous  resnlutliins,  a  Incid  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  article  (liy  Mr.  Alex.  Johnston)  "  Kentucky  Resolutions,"  in  the  American 
Cvclnprndia  o/  Folllicol  Srlenre.  Tlic  Kentucky  reaolutioiw  were  drafted  by 
Jefferson,  wlio  however  did  not  aektiowledpe  liia  anthorship  till  IKSI,  the  Vli^ 
giiiia  rcaolutlona  by  tbe  more  cautious  Modlsou.    Those  who  defend  Jefferson's 
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In  1808  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  New  England  States 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  embargo  which  the  National 
government  had  laid  upon  shipping  by  an  Act  of  that  year. 
The  State  judges,  emboldened  by  these  resolutions,  took  an 
attitude  consistently  hostile  to  the  embargo,  holding  it  to  be 
unconstitutional;  popular  resistance  broke  out  in  some  of 
the  coast  towns ;  and  the  Federal  courts  in  New  England  sel- 
dom succeeded  in  finding  juries  which  would  convict  even 
for  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  its  provisions.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  1812  the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  refused  to  allow  the  State  militia  to  leave  their 
State  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  made  by  the  President 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  alleging  the 
requisition  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  in  October  1814  the 
legislatures  of  these  two  States  and  of  Rhode  Island,  States 
in  which  the  New  England  feeling  against  the  war  had  risen 
high,  sent  delegates  to  a  Convention  at  Hartford,  which,  after 
three  weeks  of  secret  session,  issued  a  report  declaring  that  "it 
is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  State  authorities  to  watch  over  the 
rights  reserved  as  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the  powers 
delegated,"  laying  down  doctrines  substantially  similar  to  those 
of  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  and  advising  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  a  menace  as  to  fur- 
ther action  in  case  these  should  be  rejected.  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  adopted  the  report;  but  before  their  com- 
missioners reached  Washington,  peace  with  Great  Britain 
had  been  concluded.  In  1828-30  Georgia  refused  to  obey  an 
Act  of  Congress  regarding  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  to 
respect  the  treaties  which  the  United  States  had  made  with 
that  tribe  and  the  Creeks.  The  Georgian  legislature  passed 
and  enforced  Acts  in  contempt  of  Federal  authority,  and 
disregarded  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  court.  President  Jack- 
son, who  had  an  old  frontiersman's  hatred  to  the  Indians, 
declining  to  interfere. 

action  argiie,  and  probably  rightly,  that  what  he  aimed  at  was  not  forcible 
resistance,  but  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  negative  the  con- 
struction that  was  being  put  upon  it  by  the  Federalists. 

Judge  Cooley  observes  to  me,  "The  most  authoritative  exponents  of  the 
States'  Rights  creed  would  probably  have  said  that '  the  nullification  by  the 
States  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  cover  of  the  Constitution  *  intended 
by  the  Resolutions,  was  a  uulliiicatiou  by  constitutional  means." 
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Finally,  in  1832,  South  Carolina,  first  in  a  State  canvention 
and  then  by  her  legislature,  amplified  while  professing  to  repeat 
the  claim  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  179S,  declared  the 
tariff  imposed  by  Congress  to  be  null  and  void  as  regarded  her- 
self, and  proceeded  to  prepare  for  secession  and  war.  In  none 
of  these  cases  was  the  dispute  fought  out  either  in  the  courts  or 
in  the  field';  and  the  questions  as  to  the  right  of  a  State  to 
resist  Federal  authority,  and  as  to  the  means  whereby  she  could 
be  coerced,  were  left  over  for  future  settlement.  Settled  they 
finally  were  by  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65,  since  which  time  the 
following  doctrines  may  be  deemed  established :  — 

No  State  has  a  right  to  declare  an  act  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment invalid.' 

No  State  has  a  right  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

The  only  authority  competent  to  decide  finally  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  the  national  executive 
is  the  Federal  judiciary.' 

Any  act  of  a  State  legislature  or  a  State  executive  conflicting 
with  the  Constitution,  or  with  an  act  of  the  National  govern- 
ment done  under  the  Constitution,  is  really  an  act  not  of  the 
State  government,  which  cannot  legally  act  against  the  Consti- 
tution, but  of  persons  falsely  assuming  to  act  as  such  govern- 

'Tbe  Acta  complained  of  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia  provoked  a  reaction 
which  led  to  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Federaliat  party  wblnh  had  passed  them. 
01  the  most  Importtut  amoag  them,  one  was  repealed  and  the  other,  tbe  Sedi- 
tion Act,  expired  in  1801  by  effluiiua  of  time.  JefFerson,  when  he  t>er.Hme 
President  In  that  year,  allowed  bia  disapprova)  of  it  by  pardoning  peraons  con' 
vlctad  under  It.  The  Embargo  was  raised  hy  Congreas  in  consequence  of  tbe 
strong  oppo^tion  of  New  England.  In  these  cases,  cliercfore,  It  may  ba 
thought  that  the  victory  sulistantlally  remained  with  the  protesting  States, 
while  tbe  resistance  of  South  Carolina  to  the  tariff  was  settled  by  a  com- 
promise. 

1  Of  course,  as  already  observed,  a  State  officer  or  a  private  citizen  maydia- 
regard  an  act  of  tbe  Fcileral  government  if  he  holds  it  UDConstitullonal.  But 
he  does  BO  at  his  peril. 

*  Any  court.  State  or  Federal,  may  decide  on  aucb  a  question  in  the  flrat  in- 
stance. But  11  the  question  be  a  purely  political  one,  it  may  he  incapable  of 
being  decided  by  any  court  whatever  (see  Chapter  XXIV.),  and  in  such  cases 
the  decision  of  tbe  political  liepartmeiits  (Congress  or  the  President,  as  the 
cose  may  be)  of  the  Fciieral  gnveriinient  is  necessarily  final,  tbough,  of  course, 
liable  to  be  reversed  by  a  subsequent  Con|p-ess  or  President,  Tbe  cases  which 
arose  on  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  after  the  War  of  Secession,  afford  an  illus- 
tration. Tbe  attempts  made  to  bring  these  before  the  courts  failed,  and  the 
acta  were  enforced.    Bee  Qeoryla  v.  Ulanlon,  6  Wall.  p.  57. 

VOL.  I  Z 
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ment,  and  is  therefore   ipso  jure  void.'     Those    who   disobej 

Federal  authority  on  the  gruuutl  of  the  commands  of  a  State 
authority  are  therefore  insurgents  against  the  Union  who  must 
be  coerced  by  its  power.  The  coercion  of  such  insurgents  ia 
directed  not  against  the  State  but  against  them  as  individual 
though  combined  wrongdoers.  A  State  cannot  secede  and  can- 
not rebel.     Similarly,  it  cannot  be  coerced. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  that 
taken  by  the  Supreme  court  in  the  cases  that  arose  after  the 
Civil  War,  disposes,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Judge  Hare,' 
of  the  difficulty  which  President  Buchanan  felt  (see  hia  mes- 
sage of  3d  December  1860)  as  to  the  coercion  of  a  State  by  the 
Union.  He  argued  that  because  the  Constitution  did  not  pro- 
vide for  such  coercion,  a  proposal  in  the  Convention  of  1787  to 
authorize  it  having  been  ultimately  dropped,  it  was  legally 
impossible.  The  best  answer  to  this  contention  is  that  such  a 
provision  would  have  been  superfluous,  because  a  State  cannot 
legally  act  against  the  Constitution.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
power,  unquestionably  contained  in  tbe  Constitution  (Art.  iii. 
§  3),  to  subdue  and  punish  individuals  guilty  of  treason  agmnst 
the  Union.* 

Except  in  the  cases  which  have  been  already  specified,  the 
National  government  has  no  right  whatever  of  interfering  either 
with  a  State  as  a  commonwealth  or  witli  the  individual  citizens 
thereof,  and  may  be  lawfully  resisted  should  it  attempt  to  do 

"  What  then  ? "  the  European  reader  may  ask.  "  Is  the 
National  government  without  the  power  and  the  duty  of  correct- 
ing the  social  and  political  evils  which  it  may  find  to  exist  in  a 
particular  Stiite,  and  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation  may 
condemn  ?     Suppose  widespread  brigandage  to  exist  in  one  of 

'  It  may,  howerpr,  happen  that  a  Slate  law  In  unconstitutional  <□  part  only, 
perhaps  in  some  trifling  details,  and  iii  such  cases  tli  at  part  only  vill  be  invalid, 
and  the  rest  of  the  law  will  be  upheld.  Kor  instance,  a  criminal  statute  might 
be  framed  so  as  tu  apply  rt>trospectively  aa  well  as  prospectively.  So  tar  aa 
retrosperlive  it  would  be  bad,  but  gooil  for  all  future  cases,  {See  Const.,  Art. 
I  §IO,par.  1.) 

s  Americ'in  Ciimtitutl>miil  Lmc.  p.  (il. 

'  Swiss  practice  allows  the  Fedi^ral  unveminent  lo  nierce  a  disobedient  aa- 
ton.  This  Is  commonly  done  liy  quarleriuE  Feileral  troops  In  It  at  its  ezpenM 
till  its  RovernmoHt  yields  —  a  form  o[  coercion  which  Swiss  ftugallt;  ditUkM 
—  or  by  withholding  its  sliare  of  Fuderal  grants. 
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the  States,  endangering  life  and  property.  Suppose  contracts 
to  be  iiabitually  brokeo,  and  no  redress  to  be  obtainable  in  the 
State  courts.  Suppose  the  police  to  be  in  league  with  the 
assassins.  Suppose  the  moat  mischievous  laws  to  be  enacted, 
laws,  for  instance,  which  recognize  polygamy,  leave  homicide 
unpunished,  drive  away  capital  by  imposing  upon  it  an  intoler- 
able load  of  taxation.  Is  the  nation  obliged  to  stand  by  with 
folded  arms  while  it  sees  a  meritorious  minority  oppressed,  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  ruined,  a.  pernicious  example  set  to  other 
States  ?  Is  it  to  be  debarred  from  using  its  supreme  author- 
ity to  rectify  these  mischiefs  ?  " 

The  answer  is,  Yes.  Unless  the  legislation  or  administra- 
tion of  such  a  State  transgresses  some  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  (such  as  that  forbidding  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract),  the  National  govern- 
ment not  jnlj  uaght  not  to  interfere  but  cannot  interfere.  The 
State  must  go  its  own  way,  with  whatever  injury  to  private 
rights  and  common  interests  its  folly  or  perversity  may  cause. 

Such  a  case  is  not  imaginary.  In  the  Slave  States  before 
the  war,  although  the  negroes  were  not,  as  a  rule,  harshly 
treated,  many  shocking  laws  were  passed,  and  society  was 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  In  parts  of  a  few  of  the  western 
States  at  this  moment,  the  roads  and  even  the  railways  are 
infested  by  robbers,  justice  is  uncertain  and  may  be  unattaina- 
ble when  popular  sentiment  does  not  support  the  law.  Homi- 
cide often  goes  unpunished  by  the  courts,  though  sometimes 
punished  by  Judge  Lynch.  So,  too,  in  a  few  of  these  States 
statutes  opposed  to  sound  principles  of  legislation  have  been 
passed,  and  have  brought  manifold  evils  in  their  train.  But 
the  Federal  government  looks  on  unperturbed,  with  no  remorse 
for  neglected  duty. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the 
large  measure  of  independence  left  to  the  States  under  the 
Federal  system  makes  it  necessary  to  tolerate  their  misdoings 
in  some  directions.  As  a  distinguished  authority  '  observes  to 
me,  "The  Federal  Constitution  provided  for  the  protection  of 
contracts,  and  against  those  oppressions  most  likely  to  result 
from  popular  passion  and  demoralization ;  and  if  it  had  been 
proposed  to  go  further  and  give  to  the  Federal  autliority  a 
1  Judge  Coolef . 
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power  to  iQterTene  in  still  more  extreme  cases,  the  ansver 
would  probably  have  been  that  auch  cases  were  far  less  likely 
to  arise  than  was  the  Federal  power  to  intervene  improperly 
under  the  pressure  of  party  passion  or  policy,  if  its  iuterven- 
tioD  were  permitted.  To  have  authorized  such  intervention 
would  have  been  to  run  counter  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  which  kept  steadily  in  view  as  the  wisest  policy 
local  government  for  local  affairs,  general  government  for 
general  affairs  only.  Evils  would  unquestionably  arise.  But 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  believed  that  they  would  be  kept 
at  a  minimum  and  most  quickly  cured  by  strict  adherence  to 
this  policy.  The  scope  for  Federal  interference  was  consider- 
ably enlarged  after  the  Civil  War,  but  the  general  division  of 
authority  between  the  States  and  the  nation  was  not  dis- 
turbed." 

So  far  from  lamenting  as  a  fault,  though  an  unavoidable 
fault,  of  their  Federal  system,  the  State  independence  I  have 
described,  the  Americans  are  inclined  to  praise  it  as  a  merit 
They  argue,  not  merely  that  the  best  way  on  tlie  whole  is  to 
leave  a  State  to  itself,  but  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
a  permanent  cure  of  its  diseases  will  he  effected.  They  are 
consistent  not  only  in  their  Federal  principles  but  iu  their 
democratic  principles.  "As  laissez  aller"  they  say,  "is  the 
necessary  course  in  a  Federal  government,  so  it  is  the  right 
course  in  all  free  governments.  Law  will  never  be  strong  or 
respected  unless  it  has  the  sentiment  of  the  people  behind  it. 
If  the  people  of  a  State  make  bad  laws,  they  will  suffer  for  it. 
They  will  be  the  first  to  suffer.  Let  them  suffer.  Suffering, 
and  nothing  else,  will  implant  that  sense  of  responsibility 
which  is  the  first  step  to  reform.  Tlierefore  let  them  stew  in 
their  own  juice  :  let  them  make  their  bed  and  lie  upon  it.  If 
they  drive  capital  away,  there  will  be  less  work  for  the  arti- 
sans :  if  they  do  not  enforce  contracts,  trade  will  decline,  and 
the  evil  will  work  out  its  remedy  sooner  or  later.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  later  rather  than  sooner :  if  so,  the  experience  will  be 
all  the  more  conclusive.  Is  it  said  that  the  minority  of  wise 
and  peaceable  citizens  may  suffer?  Let  them  exert  them- 
selves to  bring  their  fellows  round  to  a  better  mind.  Reason 
and  experience  will  be  on  their  side.  We  cannot  be  democrats 
by  halves ;  and  where  self-government  is  given,  the  majority 
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of  the  community  must  rule.  Its  nile  will  in  tlie  end  be 
better  thau  that  of  any  external  power."  Ho  doctrine  more 
.completely  pervades  the  American  people,  the  instructed  as 
well  as  the  uninstructed.  Fliilosophers  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
the  method  by  which  Nature  governs,  in  whose  economy  error 
is  followed  by  pain  and  suffering,  whose  laws  carry  their  own 
sanction  with  them.  Divines  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the 
method  by  which  God  governs :  God  is  a  righteous  Judge  and 
God  is  provoked  every  day,  yet  He  makes  His  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sends  His  rain  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust  He  does  not  directly  intervene  to  punish  faults, 
but  leaves  sin  to  bring  its  own  appointed  penalty.  Statesmen 
will  point  to  the  troubles  which  followed  theattempt  to  govern 
the  reconquered  seceding  States,  first  by  military  force  and 
then  by  keeping  a  great  part  of  their  population  disfranchised, 
and  will  declare  that  such  evils  as  still  exist  in  the  South  are 
far  less  grave  than  those  which  the  denial  of  ordinary  self- 
government  involved.  "So,"  they  pursue,  "Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia will  in  time  unlearn  their  bad  habits  and  come  out  right 
if  we  leave  them  alone ;  Federal  interference,  even  had  we  the 
machinery  needed  for  prosecuting  it,  would  check  the  natural 
process  by  which  the  better  elements  in  these  raw  communi- 
ties are  purging  away  the  maladies  of  youth,  and  reaching  the 
settled  health  of  manhood." 

A  European  may  say  that  there  is  a  dangerous  side  to  this 
application  of  democratic  faith  in  local  majorities  and  in 
laissez  alter.  Doubtless  there  is :  yet  those  who  have  learnt  to 
know  the  Americans  will  answer  that  no  nation  better  under- 
stands its  own  business. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

CRITICISM   OF   THE   FEDERAL  HYSTEH 

All  Americans  have  long  been  agreed  that  the  only  possible 
form  of  government  for  their  country  is  a.  Federal  one.  All 
have  perceived  that  a  centralized  system  would  be  inexpedient, 
if  not  unworkable,  over  so  large  an  area,  and  have  still  more 
strongly  felt  that  to  cut  up  the  continent  into  absolutely  inde- 
pendent States  would  not  only  involve  risks  of  war  but  injure 
commerce  and  retard  in  a  thousand  ways  the  material  develop- 
ment of  every  part  of  the  country.  But  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  Federal  tie  that  ought  to  exist  there  have  been  keen 
and  frequent  controversies,  dormant  at  present,  but  which 
might  break  out  afresh  should  there  arise  a  new  question  of 
social  or  economic  change  capable  of  bringing  the  powers  of 
Congress  into  collision  with  the  wishes  of  any  State  or  group 
of  States,  The  general  suitability  to  the  country  of  a  Fedend 
system  is  therefore  accepted,  and  need  not  be  discussed.  I  pass 
to  consider  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  that  which  exists. 

The  faults  generally  charged  on  federations  as  compared  with 
unified  governments  are  tlie  following  :  — 

I.  Weakness  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

II.  Weakness  in  home  government,  that  is  to  say,  deficient 
authority  over  the  component  States  and  the  individual 
citizens. 

III.  Liability  to  dissolution  by  the  secession  or  rebellion  of 
States. 

IV.  Liability  to  division  into  groups  and  factions  by  the 
formation  of  separate  combinations  of  the  component  States. 

V.  Want  of  uniformity  among  the  States  in  legislation  and 
administration. 

VI.  Trouble,  expense,  and  delay  due  to  the  complexity  of  a 
double  system  of  legislation  and  administration. 
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The  first  four  of  these  are  all  due  to  the  same  cause,  viz.  the 
existence  within  one  government,  which  ought  to  be  able  to 
speak  and  act  in  the  name  and  with  the  united  strength  of  the 
nation,  of  distinct  centres  of  force,  organized  political  bodies 
into  which  part  of  the  nation's  strength  has  flowed,  and  whose 
resistance  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  nation  is 
likely  to  be  more  effective  than  could  be  the  resistance  of  in- 
dividuals, because  such  bodies  have  each  of  them  a  government, 
a  revenue,  a  militia,  a  local  patriotism  to  unite  them,  whereas 
individual  recalcitrants,  however  numerous,  would  be  unor- 
ganized, and  less  likely  to  find  a  legal  standing  ground  for 
opposition.  The  gravity  of  the  first  two  of  the  four  alleged 
faults  has  been  exaggerated  by  most  writers,  who  have  assumed, 
on  insufficient  grounds,  that  Federal  governments  are  neces- 
sarily weak.  Let  us,  however,  see  how  far  America  has  ex- 
perienced such  troubles  from  these  features  of  a  Federal  system. 

I.  In  its  early  years,  the  Union  was  not  successful  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  foreign  relations.  Few  popular  governments 
are,  because  a  successful  foreign  policy  needs  in  a  world  such  as 
ours  conditions  which  popular  governments  seldom  enjoy.  In 
the  days  of  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  the  Union  put  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  ill-treatment  from  France  as  well  as  from 
England.  It  drifted  rather  than  steered  into  the  war  of  1812. 
The  conduct  of  that  war  was  hampered  by  the  opposition  of  the 
New  England  States.  The  Mexican  war  of  1846  was  due  to 
the  slaveholders ;  but  as  the  combination  among  the  Southern 
leaders  which  entrapped  the  nation  into  that  conflict  might 
have  been  equally  successful  in  a  unified  country,  the  blame 
need  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Federalism.  Of  late  years  the 
principle  of  abstention  from  Old  World  complications  has  been 
so  heartily  and  consistently  adhered  to  that  the  capacities  of 
the  Federal  system  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  have  been 
little  tried;  and  the  likelihood  of  any  danger  from  abroad  is  so 
slender  that  it  may  be  practically  ignored.  But  when  a  ques- 
tion of  external  policy  arises  which  interests  only  one  part  of 
the  Union,  the  existence  of  States  feeling  themselves  specially 
affected  is  apt  to  have  a  strong  and  probably  an  unfortunate 
influence.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  American  government  be 
deemed  likely  to  suffer  in  its  foreign  relations  from  its  Federal 
character. 
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II.  For  the  purposes  of  domestic  government  the  Federal 
authority  is  now,  in  ordinary  times,  sufficiently  strong.  How- 
ever, as  was  remarked  in  last  chapter,  there  have  been  occa- 
sions when  the  resistance  of  even  a  single  State  disclosed  its 
weakness.  Had  a  man  less  vigorous  than  Jackson  occupied 
the  presidential  chair  in  1832,  South  Carolina  would  probably 
have  prevailed  against  the  Union.  In  the  Kansas  troubles  of 
1855-56  the  national  executive  played  a  sorry  part;  and  even 
in  the  resolute  hands  of  President  Grant  it  was  hampered  in 
the  re-establishment  of  order  in  the  reconquered  southern 
States  by  the  rights  which  the  Federal  Constitution  secured  to 
those  States.  The  only  general  conclusion  on  this  point  which 
can  be  drawn  from  history  is  tliat  while  the  central  govern- 
ment is  likely  to  find  less  and  less  difficulty  in  enforcing  its 
will  against  a  State  or  disobedient  subjects,  because  the  pres- 
tige of  its  success  in  the  Civil  War  has  strengthened  it,  and 
the  facilities  of  communication  make  the  raising  and  moving  of 
troops  more  easy,  nevertheless  recalcitrant  States,  or  groups  of 
States,  still  enjoy  certain  advantages  for  resistance,  advantages 
due  partly  to  their  legal  position,  partly  to  their  local  senti- 
ment, which  rebels  might  not  have  in  unified  countries  like 
England,  France,  or  Italy. 

III.  Everybody  knows  that  it  was  the  Federal  system  and 
the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  grounded  thereon,  and  not 
expressly  excluded,  though  certainly  not  recognized,  by  the 
Constitution,  which  led  to  the  secession  of  1861,  and  gave 
European  powers  a  plausible  ground  for  recognizing  the  insur- 
gent minority  as  belligerents.  Nothing  seems  now  less  prob- 
able than  another  secession,  not  merely  because  the  supposed 
legal  basis  for  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  because  the  advan- 
tages of  continued  union  are  more  obvious  than  ever  before, 
but  because  the  precedent  of  the  victory  won  by  the  North 
will  discourage  like  attempts  in  the  future.^  This  is  so  strongly 
felt  that  it  has  not  even  been  thought  wortli  while  to  add  to 
the  Constitution  an  amendment  negativing  the  right  to  secede. 
The  doctrine  of  the  legal  indestructibility  of  the  Union  is  now 

1  The  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzorhmd  (or  rather  the  majority  of 
t!iem)  formed  a  separate  league  (the  so-called  Sonderbund)  which  it  needed 
the  war  of  1847  to  put  down.  And  the  effect  of  that  war  was,  as  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  America,  to  tighten  tlie  Federal  bond  for  the  future. 
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well  established.    To  establish  it,  however,  cost  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  the  lives  of  a  million  of  men. 

IV.  The  combination  of  States  into  groups  was  a  familiar 
feature  of  politics  before  the  war.  South  Carolina  and  the 
Gulf  States  constituted  one  such,  and  the  moat  energetic, 
group;  the  New  England  States  frequently  acted  as  another, 
especially  during  the  war  of  1812.  At  present,  though  there 
are  several  sets  of  States  whose  common  interests  lead  their 
representatives  in  Congress  to  act  together,  it  is  no  longer  the 
fashion  for  States  to  combine  in  an  official  way  through  their 
State  organizations,  and  tlieir  doing  so  would  excite  reprehen- 
sion, It  is  easier,  safer,  and  more  effective  to  act  through  the 
great  national  parties.  Any  considerable  State  interest  (such 
as  that  of  the  silver-miners  or  cattle-men,  or  Protectionist 
manufacturers)  can  generally  compel  a  party  to  conciliate  it 
by  threatening  to  forsake  the  party  if  neglected.  Political 
action  i-una  less  in  State  channels  than  it  did  formerly,  and 
the  only  really  threatening  form  which  ttie  combined  action  of 
States  could  tsike,  that  of  using  for  a  common  disloyal  purpose 
State  revenues  and  the  machinery  of  State  governments,  has 
become,  since  the  failure  of  secession,  most  improbable. 

It  has  been  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  that  lines  of 
religious  difference  have  never  happened  to  coincide  with  State 
lines ;  nor  has  any  particular  creed  ever  dominated  any  group 
of  States,  The  religious  forces  which  in  some  countries  and 
times  have  given  rise  to  grave  civil  discord,  have  in  America 
never  weakened  the  Federal  fabric, 

V.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  private  law  and  methods  of 
administration  is  an  evil  which  different  minds  will  judge  by 
different  standards.  Some  may  think  it  a  positive  benefit  to 
secure  a  variety  which  is  interesting  in  itself  and  makes  pos- 
sible the  trying  of  experiments  from  which  the  whole  country 
may  profit.  Is  variety  within  a  country  more  a  gain  or  a  loss? 
Diversity  in  coinage,  in  weights  and  measures,  in  the  rules 
regarding  bills  and  cheques  and  banking  and  commerce  gener- 
ally, is  obviously  iniionvenient.  Diversity  in  dress,  in  food,  in 
the  habits  and  usages  of  society,  is  almost  as  obviously  a  thing 
to  rejoice  over,  because  it  diminishes  the  terrible  monotony  of 
life.  Diversity  in  religious  opinion  and  worship  excited  horror 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  now  passes  unnoticed,  except  where 
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governments  are  intolerant.  In  the  United  States  the  possible 
diversity  of  laws  is  immeiiae.  Subject  to  a  few  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  Constitution,  each  State  can  play  whatever 
tricks  it  pleases  with  the  law  of  family  relations,  of  inhe> 
itance,  of  contracts,  of  torts,  of  crimes.  But  the  actual  diver- 
sity is  not  great,  for  all  the  States,  save  Louisiana,  have  taken 
the  English  common  and  statute  law  of  1776  as  their  point  of 
departure,  and  have  adhered  to  its  main  principles.  A  more 
complete  uniformity  aa  regards  marriage  and  divorce  might  be 
desirable,  for  it  is  particularly  awkward  not  to  know  whether 
you  are  married  or  not,  nor  whether  you  have  been  or  can  be 
divorced  or  not;  and  several  States  have  tried  bold  experiments 
in  divorce  laws.'  But,  on  the  whole,  far  less  inconvenience 
than  could  have  been  expected  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  vary- 
ing laws  of  different  States,  partly  because  commercial  law  is 
the  department  in  which  the  diversity  is  smallest,  partly  because 
American  practitioners  and  judges  have  become  expert  in  apply- 
ing the  rules  for  determining  which  law,  where  those  of  differ- 
ent States  are  in  question,  ought  to  be  deemed  to  govern  a  given 
case.'  However,  eight  States  have  very  recently  taken  steps  to 
reduce  this  diversity  by  appointing  Commissions,  instructed  to 
meet  and  confer  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  uniform  State 
legislation  on  some  important  subjects. 

VI.  He  wlio  is  conducted  over  an  iron-clad  warship,  and  sees 
the  infinite  intricacy  of  the  machinery  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances which  it  contains  and  by  which  its  engines,  its  guns,  its 
turrets,  its  torpe<Ioes,  its  apparatiia  for  anchoring  and  making 
sail,  are  worked,  is  apt  to  think  that  it  must  break  down  in  the 
rough  practice  of  war.  He  is  told,  however,  that  the  more  is 
done  by  mai'hinf  ry,  the  n>oi-e  safely  and  easily  does  everything 
go  on,  because  the  machinery  can  be  relied  on  to  work  accurately, 
and  the  performance  by  it  of  the  heavier  work  leaves  the  crew 

>  There  la,  however,  Htllv  sulntantial  diversity  in  the  laws  of  muria^  Id 
dlfFereiiC  States,  the  rule  everywiieru  (ireriiiliiiK  Chat  no  Bpecial  cetMDOn;  Is 
requisite,  and  the  slatutory  forms  Dot  being  lieemed  ImperatiTe.  Even  ai 
re^rardn  divorce  more  trouble  arises  from  frauds  practised  on  the  Uws  than 
from  divergent  ijrovisioiis  in  tlit;  laws  tliemsetves. 

*  Althoiich  the  law  of  Sciitlarid  sllll  differs  in  manf  material  points  from 
that  of  England  and  Ireland,  liaviiif;  liad  a  different  origin,  BriUsh  sabjecti 
and  courts  do  not  find  the  practical  inconveniences  arlBin;;  from  the  diversltiea 
lo  l>e  serious  eicopt  as  respeuta  mnrriage  and  the  successioD  to  property.  The 
mercButile  law  of  the  tiro  countries  lends  lo  become  practically  the  saoiB. 
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free  to  attend  to  the  general  management  of  the  vessel  and  her 
armament.  Su  in  studying  the  elaborate  devices  with  which 
the  Federal  system  of  the  United  States  has  been  equipped, 
one  fancies  that  with  so  many  authorities  and  bodies  whose 
functions  are  intricately  interlaced,  and  some  of  which  may 
collide  with  others,  there  must  be  a  great  risk  of  break-dowiis 
and  deadlocks,  not  to  speak  of  an  expense  much  exceeding 
that  which  is  incident  to  a  simple  centralized  government.  In 
America,  however,  smoothness  of  working  is  secured  by  elabo- 
ration of  device ;  and  complex  as  the  nicchanism  of  the  govern- 
ment may  appear,  the  citizens  have  grown  so  familiar  with  it 
that  its  play  is  smooth  and  easy,  attended  with  less  trouble, 
and  certainly  with  less  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
than  would  belong  to  a  scheme  which  vested  all  powers  in  one 
administration  and  one  legislature.  The  expense  is  admitted, 
but  is  considered  no  grave  defect  when  compared  with  the 
waste  which  arises  from  untrustworthy  ofBeials  and  legislators 
whose  depredations  would,  it  is  thought,  be  greater  were  their 
sphere  of  action  wider,  and  the  checks  upon  them  fewer.  He 
who  examines  a  system  of  government  from  without  is  gener- 
ally disposed  to  overrate  the  difficulties  in  working  which  its 
complexity  causes.  Few  things,  for  instance,  are  harder  than 
to  explain  to  a  person  who  has  not  been  a  student  in  one  of 
the  two  ancient  English  universities  the  nature  of  their  highly 
complex  constitution  and  the  relation  of  the  colleges  to  the 
university.  If  he  does  apprehend  it  he  pronounces  it  too  in- 
tricate for  the  purposes  it  has  to  serve.  To  those  who  have 
grown  up  under  it,  nothing  is  simpler  and  more  obvious. 

There  is  a  blemish  characteristic  of  the  American  federation 
which  Americans  seldom  notice  because  it  seems  to  them  un- 
avoidable. This  is  the  practice  in  selecting  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  of  regarding  not  so  much  the  merits  of  the  candidate 
as  the  effect  which  his  nomination  will  have  upon  the  vote  of 
the  State  to  which  he  belongs.  Second-rate  men  are  run  for 
first-rate  posts,  not  because  the  party  which  runs  them  overrates 
their  capacity,  but  because  it  expects  to  carry  their  State  either 
by  their  local  influence  or  through  the  pleasure  which  the  State 
feels  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  one  of  its  own  citizens  in  high 
office.  This  of  course  works  in  favour  of  the  politicians  who 
come  from   a  lai^  State.     No  doubt  the  leading  men  of  a 
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large  State  are  prima  facie  more  likely  to  be  men  of  high 
ability  than  those  of  a  small  State,  because  the  field  of  choice 
is  wider,  the  competition  probably  keener.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  story  of  the  leading  citizen  in  the  isle  of  Seriphus  who 
observed  to  Themistocles,  "You  would  not  have  been  famous 
had  you  been  bom  in  Seriphus,"  to  which  Themiatoeles  replied, 
"Neither  would  you  had  you  been  born  in  Athens."  The  two 
great  States  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  reared  one  half  of 
the  men  who  won  distinction  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic.  Nevertheless  it  often  happens  that  ft 
small  State  produces  a  first-rate  man,  whom  the  country  ought 
to  have  in  one  of  its  highest  places,  but  who  is  passed  over 
because  the  Federal  system  gives  great  weight  to  the  voice  of 
a  State,  and  because  State  sentiment  is  so  strong  that  the 
voters  of  a  State  which  has  a  large  and  jjerhaps  a  doubtful 
vote  to  cast  in  national  elections,  prefer  an  inferior  man  in 
whom  they  are  directly  interested  to  a  superior  one  who  is  a 
stranger. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  gravest  reproach  which  Europeans 
have  been  wont  to  bring  against  Federalism  in  America.  They 
attributed  to  it  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  virulence,  of  the  gre^ 
struggle  over  slavery  which  tried  the  Constitution  so  severely. 
That  struggle  created  parties  which,  though  they  had  adherents 
everywhere,  no  doubt  tended  more  and  more  to  become  identi- 
fied with  States,  controlling  the  State  organizations  and  bending 
the  State  governments  to  their  service.  It  gave  tremendous 
importance  to  legal  questions  arising  out  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  law  of  the  Slave  States  and  the  Free  States,  questions 
which  the  Constitution  had  either  evaded  or  not  foreseen.  It 
shook  the  credit  of  the  Supreme  court  by  making  the  judicial 
decision  of  those  questions  appear  due  to  ])artiality  to  the 
Slave  States.  It  disposed  the  extreme  men  on  both  sides  to 
hate  the  Federal  Union  which  bound  them  in  the  same  body 
with  their  antagonists.  It  laid  hold  of  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights  and  State  sovereignty  as  entitling  a  commonwealth 
which  deemed  itself  aggrieved  to  shake  off  allegiance  to  the 
national  government.  Thus  at  last  it  brought  about  secession 
and  the  great  civil  war.  Even  when  the  war  was  over,  the 
dregs  of  the  poison  continued  to  haunt  and  vex  the  system, 
and  bred  fresh  disorders  in  it.     The  constitutional  duty  of  re> 
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establishing  the  State  govermnents  of  the  conquered  States  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  practical  danger  of 
doing  so  while  their  people  lemained  disaffected,  produced 
the  military  governments,  the  "carpet  hoig"  governments,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  outrages,  the  gift  of  suffrage  to  a  negro  popu- 
lation unfit  for  such  a  privilege,  yet  apparently  capable  of 
being  protected  in  no  other  way.  All  these  mischiefs,  it  has 
often  been  argued,  are  the  results  of  the  Federal  structure  of 
the  government,  which  carried  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destrnction,  seeds  sute  to  ripen  so  soon  as  there  arose  a 
question  that  stirred  men  deeply. 

It  may  be  answered  not  merely  that  the  Kational  govern- 
ment has  survived  this  struggle  and  emerged  from  it  stronger 
than  before,  but  also  that  Federalism  did  not  produce  the 
struggle,  but  only  gave  to  it  the  particular  form  of  a  series  of 
legal  controversies  over  the  Federal  pact  followed  by  a  war  of 
States  against  the  Union.  Where  such  vast  economic  inter- 
ests were  involved,  and  such  hot  passions  roused,  there  must 
anyhow  have  been  a  conflict,  and  it  may  well  be  that  a  conflict 
raging  within  the  vitals  of  a  centralized  government  would 
have  proved  no  less  terrible  and  would  have  left  as  many 
noxious  sequelae  behind. 

In  blaming  either  the  conduct  of  a  person  or  the  plan  and 
scheme  of  a  government  for  evils  which  have  actually  fol- 
lowed, men  are  apt  to  overlook  those  other  evils,  perhaps  as 
great,  which  might  have  flowed  from  different  conduct  or 
some  other  plan.  All  that  can  fairly  be  concluded  from  the 
history  of  the  American  Union  is  that  Federalism  is  obliged 
by  the  law  of  its  nature  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  States  powers 
whose  exercise  may  give  to  political  controversy  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  form,  may  impede  the  assertion  of  national  author- 
ity, may  even,  when  long-continued  exasperation  has  sus- 
pended or  destroyed  the  feeling  of  a  common  patriotism, 
threaten  national  unity  itself.  Against  this  danger  is  to  be 
set  the  fact  that  the  looser  structure  of  a  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  scope  it  gives  for  diversities  of  legislation  in 
different  parts  of  a  country  may  avert  sources  of  discord,  or 
prevent  local  discord  from  growing  into  a  contest  of  national 
magnitude. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

lEBBITB    OF  THE    FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

I  DO  QOt  propose  to  discuss  in  this  chapter  the  adrant^es 
of  Federalism  in  general,  for  to  do  this  we  should  have  to 
wander  off  to  other  times  and  countries,  to  talk  of  Achaia  and 
the  Hanseatic  League  and  the  Swiss  Confederation.  I  shall 
comment  on  those  merits  only  which  the  experience  of  the 
American  Union  illustrates. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  argument  by  which  theii 
Federal  system  was  recommended  to  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  upon  which  it  is  still  held  forth  for  imitation 
to  other  countries.  These  lines  have  been  so  generally  con- 
founded that  it  is  well  to  present  them  in  a  precise  form. 

The  first  set  of  arguments  point  to  Federalism  proper,  and 
are  the  following  r  — 

1.  That  Federalism  furnishes  the  means  of  uniting  com- 
monwealths into  one  nation  under  one  national  government 
without  extinguishing  their  separate  administrations,  legisla- 
tures, and  local  patriotisms.  As  the  Americans  of  1787  would 
pi-obably  have  preferred  complete  State  independence  to  the 
fusion  of  their  States  into  a  unified  government.  Federalism 
was  the  only  resource.  So  when  the  new  Germanic  Empire, 
which  is  really  a  Federation,  was  established  in  1871,  Bavaria 
aud  Wurtemberg  could  not  have  been  brought  under  a  national 
government  save  by  a  Federal  scheme.  Similar  suggestions, 
as  every  one  knows,  have  been  made  for  re-settling  the  relations 
of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  self-governing  British 
colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Tliere  are  causes  and  condi- 
tions which  dispose  independent  or  semi-independent  commu- 
nities, or  peoples  living  under  loosely  compacted  governments, 
to  form  a  closer  union  in  a  Federal  form.  There  are  other 
c.iuscs  and  conditions  which  dispose  the  subjects  of  one  gov- 
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eroment,  or  sections  of  these  subjects,  to  desire  to  make  their 
governmental  union  less  close  by  substituting  a  Federal  for  a 
unitary  Bystem.  lu  both  sets  of  cases,  the  centripetal  or  cen- 
trifugal forces  spring  from  the  local  position,  the  history,  the 
sentiments,  the  economic  needs  of  those  among  whom  the  prob- 
lem arises ;  and  that  which  is  good  for  one  people  or  political 
body  is  not  necessarily  good  for  another.  Federalism  is  an 
equally  legitimate  resource  whether  it  is  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  tightening  or  for  the  sake  of  loosening  a  pre-existing  bond. 

2.  That  Federalism  supplies  the  best  means  of  developing  a 
new  and  vast  country.  It  permits  an  expansion  whose  extent, 
and  whose  rate  and  manner  of  progress,  cannot  be  foreseen  to 
proceed  with  more  variety  of  methods,  more  adaptation  of  laws 
and  administration  to  the  circumstances  of  each  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  altogether  in  a  more  truly  natural  and  spontaneous 
way,  than  can  be  expected  under  a  centralized  government, 
which  is  disposed  to  apply  its  settled  system  through  all  its  do- 
minions. Thus  the  special  needs  of  a  new  region  are  met  by  the 
inhabitants  in  the  way  they  find  best :  its  special  evils  are  cured 
by  special  remedies,  perhaps  more  drastic  than  an  old  country 
demands,  perhaps  more  lax  than  an  old  country  would  tolerate; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  among  those 
who  build  up  these  new  communities  is  stimulated  and  re- 
spected. 

3.  That  Federalism  prevents  the  rise  of  a  despotic  central 
government,  absorbing  other  powers,  and  menacing  the  private 
liberties  of  the  citizen.  This  may  now  seem  to  have  been  an 
idle  fear,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned.  It  was,  however, 
a  very  real  fear  among  the  great-grandfathers  of  the  present 
Americans,  and  nearly  led  to  the  rejection  even  of  so  undespotic 
an  instrument  as  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789.  Congress 
(or  the  President,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  still  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  tyrant  by  the  party  which  does  not  control  it, 
simply  because  it  Is  a  central  government:  and  the  States  are 
represented  as  bulwarks  against  its  encroachments. 

The  second  set  of  arguments  relate  to  and  recommend  not 
BO  much  Federalism  as  local  self-government.  I  state  them 
briefly  because  they  are  familiar. 

4.  Self-government  stimulates  the  interest  of  people  in  the 
affairs  of  their  neighbourhood,  sustaios  local  political  life,  edu- 
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cates  the  citizen  in  his  daily  round  of  civic  duty,  teachea  bim 
that  perpetual  vigilance  and  the  sacrifice  of  jis  own  time  and 
labour  are  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  individual  liberty 

and  collective  prosperity. 

6.  Self-government  secures  the  good  administration  of  local 
affairs  by  giving  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality  duo  means  of 
overseeing  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

That  these  two  sets  of  grounds  are  distinct  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  sort  of  local  interest  whicli  local  self-government 
evokes  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  interest  men  feel  in 
the  affairs  of  a  large  body  like  an  American  State.  So,  too,  the 
control  over  its  own  affairs  of  a  township,  or  even  a  small 
county,  where  everybody  can  know  what  is  going  on,  is  quite 
different  from  the  control  exercisable  over  the  affairs  of  a  com- 
monwealth with  a  million  of  people.  Local  self-government 
may  exist  in  a  unified  country  like  England,  and  may  be  want- 
ing in  a  Federal  country  like  Germany.  And  in  America  itself, 
while  some  States,  like  those  of  New  England,  possessed  an 
admirably  complete  system  of  local  government,  others,  such 
as  Virginia,  the  old  champion  of  State  sovereignty,  were  im- 
perfectly provided  with  it.  Nevertheless,  through  both  sets  of 
arguments  there  runs  the  general  principle,  applicable  in  every 
part  and  branch  of  government,  that,  where  other  things  are 
equal,  the  more  power  is  given  to  the  units  which  compose  the 
nation,  be  they  large  or  small,  and  the  less  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  to  its  central  authority,  so  mnch  the  fuller  will  be 
the  liberties  and  so  much  greater  the  energy  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  people.  This  principle,  though  it  had  not 
been  then  formulated  in  the  way  men  formulate  it  now,  was 
heartily  embraced  by  the  Americans.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
they  agreed  in  taking  it  as  an  axiom  that  they  seldom  referred 
to  it  in  the  subsequent  controversies  regarding  State  rights. 
These  controversies  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  as 
a  law  rather  than  on  considerations  of  general  political  theory. 
A  European  reader  of  the  history  of  the  first  seventy  years 
of  the  United  States  is  surprised  how  little  is  said,  through  the 
interminable  discussions  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Federal 
government  to  the  States,  on  the  respective  advantages  of  cen- 
tralization or  localization  of  powers  as  a  matter  of  historical 
experience  and  general  expediency. 
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Three  further  benefits  to  be  expected  from  a  Federal  sjstem 
may  be  mentioned,  benefits  which  seem  to  have  been  unnoticed 
or  little  regarded  by  those  who  established  it  in  America. 

6.  Federalism  enables  a  people  to  try  experiments  in  legis- 
lation and  administration  which  could  not  be  safely  tried  in 
a  lai^  centralized  country.  A  comparatively  small  common- 
wealth like  an  American  State  easily  makes  and  unmakes  its 
laws ;  mistakes  are  not  serious,  for  they  are  soon  corrected ; 
other  States  profit  by  the  experience  of  a  law  or  a  method 
which  has  worked  well  or  ill  in  the  State  that  has  tried  it. 

7.  Federalism,  if  it  diminishes  the  collective  force  of  a  nation, 
diminishes  also  the  risks  to  which  its  size  and  the  diversities  of 
its  parts  expose  it.  A  nation  so  divided  is  like  a  ship  built  with 
water-tight  compartments.  When  a  leak  is  sprung  in  one  com- 
partment, the  cargo  stowed  there  may  bs  damaged,  but  the  other 
compartments  remain  dry  and  keep  the  ship  afloat.  So  if  social 
discord  or  an  economic  crisis  has  produced  disorders  or  foolish 
legislation  in  one  member  of  the  Federal  body,  the  mischief  may 
stop  at  the  State  frontier  instead  of  spreading  through  and  taint- 
ing the  nation  at  large. 

8.  Federalism,  by  creating  many  local  legislatures  with  wide 
powers,  relieves  the  national  legislature  of  a  part  of  that  large 
mass  of  functions  which  might  otherwise  prove  too  heavy  for  it. 
Thus  business  is  more  promptly  despatched,  and  the  great  cen- 
tral council  of  the  nation  has  time  to  deliberate  on  those  ques- 
tions which  most  nearly  touch  the  whole  country. 

Allof  these  arguments  recommending  Federal  ism  have  proved 
valid  in  American  experience. 

To  create  a  nation  while  preserving  the  States  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  grant  of  powers  which  the  National  government 
received;  an  all-suflicient  reason,  and  one  which  holds  good 
to-day.  The  several  States  have  changed  greatly  since  1789, 
but  they  are  still  commonwealths  whose  wide  authority  and 
jurisdiction  practical  men  are  agreed  in  desiring  to  maintain. 

Xot  much  was  said  in  the  Convention  of  1787  regarding  the 
best  methods  of  extending  government  over  the  unsettled  terri- 
tories lying  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains.'  It  was,  however, 
assumed  that  they  would  develop  as  the  older  colonies  had  de- 

I  In  17S7,  however,  the  great  OrdinnniM!  resulatint;  the  North-West  Terri- 
tor;  was  enacted  by  tha  Congieaa  ol  the  Confederacloa. 

VOL.  1  S  A 
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veloped,  and  in  point  of  fact  each  district,  trhen  it  became 
sufficiently  populous,  was  formed  into  a  self-governing  State, 
the  less  populous  diviaious  still  remainiDg  iu  the  status  of 
semi-self-governiug  Territories.  Although  many  blunders  have 
been  committed  in  the  process  of  development,  especially  in 
the  reckless  contraction  of  debt  and  the  wasteful  disposal  of 
the  public  lands,  greater  evils  might  have  resulted  had  the 
creation  of  local  institutions  and  the  control  of  new  communi- 
ties been  left  to  the  Central  government.'  Congress  would  have 
been  not  less  impi-ovident  than  the  State  governments,  for  it 
would  have  been  even  less  closely  watched.  The  opportunities 
for  jobbery  would  have  been  irresistible,  the  growth  of  order 
and  civilization  probably  slower.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that, 
in  granting  self-government  to  all  those  of  her  colonies  whose 
population  is  of  English  race,  England  has  practically  adopted 
tlie  same  plan  as  the  United  States  have  done  with  their  west- 
ern territory.  The  results  have  been  generally  satisfactory, 
although  England,  like  America,  has  found  that  her  colonists 
have  been  disposed  to  treat  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whose 
lands  they  covet  and  whose  persons  they  hate,  with  a  harsh- 
ness and  injustice  which  the  mother  country  would  gladly 
check. 

The  arguments  which  set  forth  the  advantages  of  local  self- 
government  were  far  more  applicable  to  the  States  of  1787  than 
to  those  of  1887.  Virginia,  then  the  largest  State,  had  only  half 
a  million  free  inhabitants,  about  the  present  population  of  St. 
Louis.  Massachusetts  had  450,000,  Pennsylvania  400,000,  New 
York  300,000;  while  Georgia,  Ehode  Island,  and  Delaware 
had  (even  counting  slaves)  less  than  200,000  between  them.' 
These  were  communities  to  which  the  expression  "  local  self- 

'  The  United  States  <a  proprietor  of  the  publk-  domain  io  the  Territories, 
•nd  when  a  new  State  ia  organized  the  ownership  is  not  changed.  The  United 
States,  honever.  maiiea  grants  of  wild  lands  U>  (be  new  State  as  toilowa:  — 
(1)  Of  every  section  numbered  IC  (being  onu  thlrty-ai»th  of  all)  for  the  support 
of  eomninn  schools.  (2)  Of  lauds  to  endow  a  uaiveraity.  (3)  Of  the  lands  nolad 
In  the  Borveys  aa  swamp  lands,  nnd  which  often  are  valuable.  (4)  It  baa  osa- 
»IIr  made  further  grants  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  for  an 
agrlcaltnral  college.  The  grants  commonly  leave  the  United  States  a  much 
larger  landowner  within  the  Stale  than  is  the  State  itself,  and  when  all  the 
dealings  of  the  National  gorernmeiit  with  its  lands  are  considered,  it  Is  more 
justly  chargeable  with  sqnandrrltig  the  publlr  domain  than  the  Slates  are. 

^  I  give  round  nombers,  reduced  a  little  from  the  censna  of  IIM. 
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govemment "  might  be  applied,  for,  although  the  population 
was  scattered,  the  uumbers  were  small  enough  for  the  citizens 
to  have  a  personal  knowledge  oi  their  leading  men,  and  a  per- 
sonal interest  (especially  as  a  large  proportion  were  land- 
owners) in  the  economy  and  prudence  with  which  common 
affairs  were  managed.  Now,  however,  when  of  the  forty-four 
States  twenty-seven  have  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  and 
four  have  more  than  three  millions,  the  newer  States,  being, 
moreover,  larger  in  area  than  most  of  the  older  ones,  the  stake 
of  each  citizen  is  relatively  smaller,  and  generally  too  small  to 
sustain  his  activity  in  politics,  and  the  party  chiefs  of  the 
State  are  known  to  him  only  by  the  newspapers  or  by  their 
occasional  visits  on  a  stumping  toui,' 

All  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Federal  system  under  this 
head  of  the  argument  is  that  It  provides  the  machinery  for  a 
better  control  of  the  taxes  raised  and  expended  in  a  given 
region  of  the  country,  and  a  better  oversight  of  the  public 
works  undertaken  there  than  would  be  possible  were  every- 
thing left  to  the  Central  government.'  As  regards  the  educa- 
tive effect  of  numerous  and  frequent  elections,  it  will  be  shown 
in  a  later  chapter  that  elections  in  America  are  too  many  and 
come  too  frequently.  Overtaxing  the  attention  of  the  citizen 
and  frittering  away  his  interest,  they  leave  him  at  the  mercy 
of  knots  of  selfish  adventurers. 

The  utility  of  the  State  system  in  localizing  disorders  or 
discontents,  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  trying  easily 
and  safely  experiments  wtiich  ought  to  be  tried  in  legislation 
and  administration,  constitute  benefits  to  be  set  off  against 
the  risk,  referred  to  In  the  last  preceding  chapters,  that  evils 

'  To  bave  lecnred  tbe  real  benefits  of  local  Belf-goTernment  the  States  ought 
to  have  been  kept  at  a  fi){ure  not  muirh  above  that  of  their  origiual  populaiton, 
tbeir  territory  being  cut  op  into  new  States  as  the  population  increased.  Had 
this  been  done  —  no  doubt  at  tbe  cost  of  soma  obvious  dlsBdVHotagHs,  sucb  as 
tbe  diminutloD  of  State  hlstorlcBl  feeling,  [he  undue  enlargement  of  tlie  SeuaW, 
and  tbe  predominance  ot  a  single  large  city  In  a  State,  —  there  voiild  now  be 
more  than  two  hundred  States.  Of  course  in  otie  sense  the  States  are  no  larger 
than  tbe;  were  In  the  earlf  days,  because  communication  from  one  part  to 
auotber  U  In  all  of  them  far  easier,  quicker,  and  cheaper  than  it  then  was. 

>  It  mnet  be  remembered  that  Id  most  parts  o(  the  I'nion  the  local  self- 
government  of  cities,  counties,  townships,  aud  Hchool  dintricts  exists  in  a  more 
complete  form  than  In  any  of  tbe  great  countries  of  Europe.  —  See  Chapters 
Xl.VUI.-LlI.pott. 
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may  continue  in  a  distiict,  may  work  injustice  to  a  minority 
and  invite  imitation  by  other  States,  which  the  wholesome 
stringency  of  the  Central  government  might  have  BUppressed. 

A  more  unqualitied  approval  may  be  given  to  the  division 
of  legislative  powers.  The  existence  of  the  State  legislatures 
relieves  Congress  of  a  burden  too  heavy  for  its  shoulders ;  for 
although  it  has  far  less  foreign  policy  to  discuss  than  the 
Parliaments  of  England,  France,  or  Italy,  and  although  the 
separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  department 
gives  it  leas  responsibility  for  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
administration  than  devolves  on  those  Chambers,  it  could  not 
possibly,  were  its  competence  as  large  as  theirs,  deal  with  the 
multiform  and  increasing  demands  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Union.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  material  condi- 
tions of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  present  the 
people,  particularly  in  the  West,  are  eager  to  have  their  diffi- 
culties handled,  their  economic  and  social  needs  satisfied,  by 
the  State  and  the  law.  How  little  Congress  could  aatis^ 
them  ajjpears  by  the  very  imperfect  success  with  which  it 
cultivates  the  field  of  legislation  to  which  it  is  now  limited. 

These  merits  of  the  Federal  system  of  government  which  I 
have  enumerated  are  the  counterpart  and  consequences  of  that 
limitation  of  the  central  authority  whose  dangers  were  indi- 
cated in  last  chapter.  They  are,  if  one  may  reverse  the  French 
phrase,  the  qualities  of  Federalism's  defects.  The  problem 
whiuh  all  federalized  nations  have  to  solve  is  how  to  secure 
an  efficient  central  government  and  preserve  national  unity, 
while  allowing  free  scope  for  the  diversities,  and  free  play  to 
the  authorities,  of  the  members  of  the  federation.  It  is,  to 
adopt  that  favourite  astronomical  metaphor  which  no  American 
panegyrist  of  the  Constitution  omits,  to  keep  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces  in  equilibrium,  so  that  neither  the 
planet  States  shall  fly  off  into  space,  nor  the  sun  of  the  Cen- 
tral government  draw  them  into  its  consuming  fires.  The 
characteristic  merit  of  the  American  Constitution  lies  in  the 
method  by  which  it  has  solved  tbis  problem.  It  has  given 
the  National  government  a  direct  authority  over  all  citi- 
zens, irrespective  of  the  State  governments,  and  has  there- 
fore been  able  safely  to  leave  wide  powers  in  the  hands  of 
those  governments.     And  by  placing  the  Constitution  above 
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both  the  National  aud  the  State  govemmeots,  it  has  referred  the 
arbitrament  of  disputes  between  them  to  an  independent  body, 
charged  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  a  body 
which  is  to  be  deemed  not  so  much  a  third  authority  in  the 
government  as  the  living  voice  of  the  Constitution,  the  un- 
folder  of  the  mind  of  the  people  whose  will  stands  expressed 
in  that  supreme  instrumeut. 

The  application  of  these  two  principles,  unknown  to,  or  at 
any  rate  little  used  by,  any  previous  federation,'  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  anything  else  to  the  stability  of  the  American 
system,  and  to  the  reverence  which  its  citizens  feel  for  it,  a 
reverence  which  is  the  best  security  for  its  permanence.  Yet 
even  these  devices  would  not  have  succeetletl  but  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  mass  of  moral  and  material  influences  stronger  than 
any  political  devices,  which  have  maintained  the  equilibrium 
of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  On  the  one  hand  there 
has  been  the  luve  of  local  independence  and  self-government ; 
on  the  other,  the  sense  of  community  in  blood,  in  language,  in 
habits  and  ideas,  a  common  pride  in  the  national  history  and 
the  national  flag. 

Quid  leges  siriemoribusf  The  student  of  institutions,  as  well 
as  the  lawyer,  is  apt  to  overrate  the  eSect  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances in  politics.  I  admit  that  in  America  they  have  had 
one  excellent  result ;  they  have  formed  a  legal  habit  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation.  Bnt  the  true  value  of  a  political  contriv- 
ance resides  not  in  its  ingenuity  but  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
temper  and  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
in  its  power  of  using,  fostering,  and  giving  a  legal  form  to  those 
forces  of  sentiment  and  interest  which  it  finds  in  being.  So  it 
has  been  with  the  American  system.  Just  as  the  passions 
which  the  question  of  slavery  evoked  strained  the  Pederal 
fabric,  disclosing  unforeseen  weaknesses,  so  the  love  of  the 
Union,  the  sense  of  the  material  and  social  benefits  involved 
in  its  preservation,  appeared  in  unexpected  strength,  and 
manned  with  zealous  defenders  the  ramparts  of  the  sovereign 
Constitution.  It  is  this  need  of  determining  the  suitability  of 
the  machinery  for  the  workmen  and  its  probable  influence 

'  Tbe  ceatral  govercment  in  tbe  Achnlau  League  bad  apparently  ■  dliect 
authorit;  over  Ui«  cltdzena  of  the  MTeral  clclea,  bat  It  wta  H>  111  deflned  and  w> 
little  employed  tbat  we  can  bardly  dte  that  imtance  M  a  precedent. 
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npoD  them,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  workman  for  using 
and  their  willingness  to  use  the  machinery,  which  makes  it  so 
difitcolt  to  predict  the  operation  of  a  political  contriTauce,  or, 
when  it  has  succeeded  in  one  country,  to  advise  its  imitation 
in  another.  The  growing  strength  of  the  national  government 
in  the  United  States  is  laigely  due  to  sentimental  forces  that 
were  weak  a  century  ago,  and  to  a  development  of  internal 
communications  which  was  then  undreamt  of.  And  the  de- 
vices which  we  admire  in  the  Constitution  might  prove  unwork- 
able amonga  people  less  patriotic  and  self-reliant,  less  law-lovii^ 
and  law-abiding,  than  are  the  English  of  America. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

GROWTH    AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE    CONSTITUTION 

Theee  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  have  still  to 
consider  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  only  a  fundamental  law, 
but  an  unchangeable  law,  unchangeable,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
national  legislature,  and  changeable  even  by  the  people  only 
through  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  How  can  a  country  whose 
very  name  suggests  to  ub  movement  and  progress  be  governed 
by  a  system  and  under  an  instrument  which  remains  the  same 
from  year  to  year  and  from  century  to  century  ? 

By  the  "  Constitution  "  of  a  state  or  a  nation  we  mean  those 
of  its  rules  or  laws  which  determine  the  form  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  government 
towards  the  citizens  and  of  the  citizens  towards  the  govern- 
ment. These  rules,  or  the  more  important  among  them,  may 
be  contained  in  one  document,  such  as  the  Swiss  or  the  Bel- 
gian Constitution,  or  may  be  scattered  through  a  multitude  of 
statutes  and  reports  of  judicial  decisions,  as  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  what  men  call  the  English  Constitution.  This  is  a 
distinction  of  practical  consequence.  But  a  still  more  impor- 
tant difference  exists  in  the  fact  that  in  some  countries  the 
rules  or  laws  which  make  up  the  Constitution  can  be  made  and 
changed  by  the  ordinary  legislature  just  like  any  other  laws, 
while  in  other  countries  such  rules  are  placed  above  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  legislature,  having  been  enacted  and  being 
changeable  only  by  some  superior  authority.  In  countries  of 
the  former  class  the  so-called  Constitution  is  nothing  more 
than  the  aggregate  of  those  laws  —  including  of  course  cus- 
toms and  judicial  decisions  —  which  have  a  political  character; 
and  this  description  is  too  vague  to  be  scientifically  useful,  for 
00  three  jurists  would  agree  as  to  which  laws  ought  to  be 
deemed  political.     In  such  countries  there  is  nothing  either  in 
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the  form  of  what  are  commonly  called  oonatitutional  laws,  or 
in  the  source  from  which  they  emanate,  or  in  the  degree  of 
their  authority,  to  mark  them  off  from  other  laws.  The  Con- 
stitution of  England  is  constantly  changing,  for  as  the  legisla- 
ture, in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its  powers,  frequently  passes 
enactments  which  affect  the  methods  of  government  and  the 
political  rights  of  the  citizens,  there  is  no  certainty  that  what 
is  called  the  Constitution  will  stand  the  same  at  the  end  of  a 
given  session  of  Parliament  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning.'  A 
constitution  of  this  kind,  capable  at  any  moment  of  being  bent 
or  turned,  expanded  or  contracted,  may  properly  be  called  a 
Flexible  Constitution. 

In  countries  of  the  other  class  the  laws  and  rules  which 
prescribe  the  nature,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  government 
are  contained  in  a  document  or  documeuts  emanating  from  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  legislature.  This  authority 
may  be  a  monarch  who  lias  octroi/^  a  charter  alterable  by  him- 
self only.  Or  it  may  be  the  whole  people  voting  at  the  polls ; 
or  it  may  be  a  special  assembly,  or  combination  of  assemblies, 
appointed  ad  hoc.  In  any  case  we  find  in  such  countries  a  law 
or  group  of  laws  distinguished  from  other  laws  not  merely  by 
the  character  of  their  contents,  but  by  the  source  whence  they 

'  The  first  statesman  who  remarked  this  seems  to  have  been  James  Wilson, 
who  said  la  ITSN,  "  The  idea  □[  a  conatitutioii  limiting  and  superiuteading  the 
operations  of  legislative  autliority,  seetna  not  to  have  beeu  accurately  under- 
stood in  Britain.  There  are  at  least  no  traces  tit  practice  contormable  to  sucb 
a  principle.  Tiie  British  Constitution  is  Just  what  the  British  Parliament 
pleases.  When  the  Parliament  translerred  legislative  authority  to  Henry  VIII., 
tbe  act  transferring  could  not,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  called 
unconstilational.  To  coDtrol  the  powers  and  conduct  of  the  legislature  by  an 
overruling  constitution  was  an  improvement  In  the  science  and  practice  of 
government  reserved  to  tbe  American  Sutes."  —  Elliot's  Debatei,  11.  433. 
Pale;  bad  made  the  observation  relating  to  England  in  ills  Moral  Phiiotophy, 
puhllsbed  shortly  before  1787.  Read  and  consider  Oliver  Cromwell's  Instru- 
ment, called  "  The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  ol  England,  Scotland, 
»nd  Ireland,"  printed  In  tlie  FarUtimentury  Hislory,  vol.  ill.  p.  HIT.  It  was 
provided  by  tbls  Instrument  that  statutes  passed  in  Parliament  sboold  take 
effect,  even  if  not  assented  to  by  the  I.Ard  Protector,  but  only  If  they  were 
agreeable  to  the  articles  of  the  instrument,  which  would  therefore  appear  to 
have  been  a  genuine  Rigid  constitution  within  the  terms  of  the  definition  given 
In  tbe  ten.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  articles  are  so  minute  that  tbey  can 
hardly  have  been  intended  to  he  pinced  above  change  by  Parliament;  bnt 
Cromwell  seems  from  the  remarkable  speech  which  he  delivered  on  16lh  De- 
cember lihirt,  In  promulgating  the  Inalrnment,  to  have  conceived  that  what' he 
called  the  Fundamentals  should  be  unchangeable. 
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spring  and  by  the  force  they  exert,  a  force  which  overrides  and 
breaks  all  conflicting  enactments  passed  by  the  ordinary  legis- 
lature. Where  the  Constitution  consists  of  sucli  a  law  or  laws, 
I  propose  to  call  it  a  Rigid  Constitution,  i.e.  one  which  cannot 
be  beut  or  twisted  by  the  action  of  the  legislature,  but  stands 
stiff  and  solid,  opposing  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  attacks 
of  any  majority  who  may  desire  to  transgress  or  evade  its 
provisions.  As  the  English  Constitution  is  tbe  best  modern 
instance  of  the  flexible  type,  so  is  the  American  of  the  rigid 
type. 

It  will  at  once  be  asked,  How  can  any  constitution  be  truly 
rigid  ?  Growth  and  decay  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the 
life  of  institutions  as  well  as  of  individual  organisms.  One 
constitution  may  be  altered  less  frequently  or  easily  than 
another,  but  an  absolutely  unchangeable  constitution  is  an 
impossibility.' 

The  question  is  pertinent;  the  suggestion  is  true.  Ko  con- 
stitution can  be  made  to  stand  unsusceptible  of  change,  because 
if  it  were,  it  would  cease  to  be  suitable  to  the  conditions  amid 
which  it  has  to  work,  that  is,  to  the  actual  forces  which  sway 
politics.  And  being  unsuitable,  it  would  be  weak,  not  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  the  State  and  in  the  respect  of  the  citizens  for 
whom  it  exists;  and  being  weak,  it  would  presently  be  over- 
thrown. If  therefore  we  find  a  rigid  constitution  tenacious  of 
life,  if  we  find  it  enjoying,  as  Virgil  says  of  the  gods,  a  fresh 
and  green  old  age,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  not  stood  wholly 
changeless,    but   has   been    so    modified   as  to   have   adapted 

>  Th«  eoastltutioos  ot  tbe  ancient  world  were  all  or  nearly  all  flexible,  be- 
cause tbe  aucient  republic  w«re  governed  by  primary  asBcmblleB.  all  whose 
laws  were  of  equal  valiility.  By  far  tbe  most  luteresting  aud  Instructive 
example  la  tbe  CoDStltutiua  ot  Rume.  It  presents  some  striking  resemblances 
to  tlie  Constitution  of  KnglHod^— both  left  many  points  utidelermlned,  both 
relied  largely  upon  semi-legal  usages  and  nnderstaJi dings  —  and  any  conatitn- 
tlonal  lawyer  who  should  compare  the  practical  workings  of  the  two  Id  a 
philosoplitoal  way  would  render  a  Bervlco  to  political  aciecce. 

However,  one  flndshere  and  there  in  Greek  constitutions  provisions  Intended 
to  secure  certain  laws  from  change.  At  Athens,  (or  Instance,  there  was  a  dls- 
lini'tion  between  Laws  {yi^n.}  which  required  the  approval  of  a  committee 
called  the  Nomothetae,  and  Decrees  (j.i4.o(i«To) ,  passed  by  the  Assembly  alone, 
and  any  person  proposing  a  decree  inconsistent  with  a  law  was  liable  to  an 
action  (>ga«H  rspoi-duu'')  for  having,  so  lo  speak,  led  the  people  Into  illegality. 
His  conviction  In  this  action  carried  with  it  a  declaration  of  the  lavalldit;  ot 
tbe  decree. 
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itself  to  the  always  altering  circumstances  that  have  grown  up 
Touod  it.  Most  of  all  must  this  be  true  of  a  new  countiy 
where  men  and  circumstances  change  faster  than  in  Europe, 
and  where,  owing  to  the  equality  of  conditions,  the  leaven  of 
new  ideas  works  more  thoroughly  upon  the  whole  lump. 

We  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  American 
Constitution  will,  when  its  present  condition  is  compared  with 
its  fire-new  condition  in  1789,  prove  to  have  felt  the  hand  of 
time  and  change. 

Historical  inquiry  verifies  this  expectation.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  rigid  though  it  be,  has  changed,  has 
developed.  It  has  developed  in  three  ways  to  which  I  devote 
the  three  following  chapters. 

It  has  been  changed  by  Amendment.  Certain  provisions 
have  been  struck  out  of  the  original  document  of  1787-88; 
certain  other,  and  more  numerous,  provisions  have  been  added. 
This  method  needs  little  explanation,  because  it  is  open  and 
direct.  It  resembles  the  method  in  which  laws  are  changed 
in  England,  the  difference  being  that  whereas  in  England 
statutes  are  changed  by  the  legislature  alone,  here  in  the 
United  States  the  fundamental  law  is  changed  in  a  more 
complex  fashion  by  the  joint  action  of  Congress  and  the 
States. 

It  has  been  developed  by  Interpretation,  that  is,  by  the 
unfolding  of  the  meaning  implicitly  contained  in  its  necessarily 
brief  terms ;  or  by  the  extension  of  its  provisions  to  cases 
which  they  do  not  directly  contemplate,  but  which  their  gen- 
eral spirit  must  be  deemed  to  cover. 

It  has  been  developed  by  Usage,  that  is,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  not  inconsistent  with  its  express  provisions,  but 
giving  them  a  character,  effect,  and  direction  which  they 
would  not  have  if  they  stood  alone,  and  by  which  their  work- 
ing is  materially  modified.  These  rules  are  aoraetimes  em- 
bodied in  statutes  passed  by  Congress  and  repealable  by  Con- 
gress. Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  stage  of  a  mere  conven- 
tion or  understanding  which  has  no  legal  authority,  but  which 
everybody  knows  and  accepts.  Whatever  their  form,  they 
must  not  conflict  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  for  if 
they  do  conflict  with  it,  they  will  be  deemed  invalid  whenever 
a  question  involving  them  comes  before  a  court  of  law. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  of  these  three  modes  of  change,  the 
first  is  the  most  obvious,  direct,  and  effective,  but  also  the 
most  difficult  to  apply,  because  it  needs  an  i^reement  of  many 
independent  bodies  which  is  rarely  attainable.  The  second 
mode  is  less  potent  in  its  working,  because  an  interpretation 
put  on  a  provision  may  be  recalled  or  modified  by  the  same 
authority,  viz.  the  courts  of  law  (and  especially  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court),  which  has  delivered  it  But  while  a  particular 
interpretation  stands,  it  is  as  strong  as  the  Constitution  itself, 
beingindeed  incorporated  therewith,  and  therefore  stronger  than 
anything  which  does  not  issue  from  the  same  ultimate  source 
of  power,  the  will  of  the  people.  The  weakest,  though  the 
easiest  and  most  frequent  method,  is  the  third.  For  legisla- 
tion and  custom  are  altogether  subordinate  to  the  Constitution, 
and  can  take  effect  only  where  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  is 
silent,  and  where  no  authorized  interpretation  has  extended  the 
letter  to  an  unspecified  case.  But  they  work  readily,  quickly, 
freely;  and  the  developments  to  be  ascribed  to  them  are  there- 
fore as  much  larger  in  quantity  than  those  due  to  the  two 
other  methods  as  they  are  inferior  in  weight  and  permanence. 

We  shall  perceive  after  examining  these  three  sources  of 
change  not  only  that  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands  owes 
much  to  them,  but  that  they  are  likely  to  modify  it  still  further 
as  time  goes  on.  We  shall  find  that,  rigid  as  it  is,  it  suffers 
constant  qualification  and  deflection,  and  that  while  its  words 
continue  in  the  main  the  same,  it  has  come  to  mean  something 
different  to  the  men  of  1890  from  what  it  meant  to  those  of 
1810  when  it  had  been  at  work  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
even  to  those  of  1860,  when  the  fires  of  protracted  controversy 
might  be  thought  to  have  thrown  a  glare  of  light  into  every 
comer  of  its  darkest  chamber. 
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THE   AMENDMENT   OF   THE   CONSTlTUTIOIf 

The  men  who  sat  in  the  Convention  of  1787  were  not  san- 
guine enough,  like  some  of  the  legislating  sa^s  of  antiquity, 
or  like  such  imperial  codifiers  as  the  Emperor  Justinian,  to 
suppose  that  their  work  could  stand  unaltered  for  all  time  to 
come.  They  provided  (Art.  v.)  that  "Congress,  whenever 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or  on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourtha  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  may  be  prescribed  by  Congress," 

There  are  therefore  two  methods  of  framing  and  proposing 
amendments. 

(A)  Congress  may  itself,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house, 
prepare  and  propose  amendments. 

(B)  The  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  may  require 
Congress  to  summon  a  Constitutional  Convention,  Congress 
shall  thereupon  do  so,  having  no  option  to  refuse ;  and  the  Con- 
vention when  called  shall  draft  and  submit  amendments.  Ko 
provision  is  made  as  to  the  election  and  composition  of  the 
Convention,  matters  which  would  therefore  appear  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress. 

There  are  also  two  methods  of  enacting  amendments  framed 
and  proposed  in  either  of  the  foregoing  ways.  It  is  left  to 
Congress  to  prescribe  one  or  other  method  as  Congress  may 
think  &t 

(X)  The  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  may 
ratify  any  amendments  submitted  to  them. 
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(Y)  Conventions  may  be  called  in  the  several  States,  and 
three-fourths  of  these  conventions  may  ratify.' 

On  all  the  occasions  on  which  the  amending  power  has  been 
exercised,  method  A  has  been  employed  for  proposing  and 
method  X  for  ratifying  —  i.e.  no  drafting  conventions  of  the 
whole  Union  or  ratifying  conventions  in  the  several  States  have 
ever  been  summoned.  The  preference  of  the  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
it  haa  never  been  desired  to  remodel  the  whole  Constitution, 
but  only  to  make  changes  or  additions  on  special  points. 
Moreover,  the  procedure  by  National  and  State  conventions 
might  be  slower,  and  would  involve  controversy  over  the 
method  of  electing  those  bodies.  The  consent  of  the  President 
is  not  required  to  a  constitutional  amendment.'  A.  two-thirds 
majority  in  Congress  can  override  bis  veto  of  a  Bill,  and  at 
least  that  majority  is  needed  to  bring  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment before  the  people. 

There  is  only  one  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  cannot 
be  changed  by  this  process.  It  is  that  which  secures  to  each 
and  every  State  equal  representation  in  one  branch  of  the 
legislature.  "No  State  without  its  consent  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  "  (Art.  v.).  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  provision  does  not  require  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  a  change  diminishing  or  extinguishing 
State  representation  in  the  Senate,  but  merely  gives  any  par- 
ticular State  proposed  to  be  affected  an  absolute  veto  on  the 
proposal.  If  a  State  wei-e  to  consent  to  surrender  its  rights, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  to  concur,  the  resistance 
of  the  remaining  fourth  would  not  prevent  the  amendment 
from  taking  effect. 

Following  President  Lincoln,  Americans  speak  of  the  Union 
as  indestructible  ;  and  the  expression, "  An  indestructible  Union 
of  indestructible  States, "  lias  been  used  by  the  Supreme  court 
in  a  famous  case.'  But  looking  at  the  constitution  simply  as 
a  legal  document,  one  finds  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  the  adop- 

'  Ho  time  is  fixed  witblD  wbicb  tlie  ratiQcatiou  muat  take  place,  a  somcwbftt 
lucotivealeuC  omlsHioD. 

'  Tliepoiutvasdecided  by  Che  Saprame  court  [n  119*  In  the  om  at  Moiling*- 
aonh  y.  SlitP  of  VfTmont  {;!  Dall.  378) ;  and  tlie  Senate  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion Iti  IWiS.    Hee  .Tameaon  on  Coatlitutiunal  Cinvtiiliunt,  $  600. 

*  Telui  V.  While,  nee  ante,  p.  322. 
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tion  of  an  amendment  providing  a  method  for  dissolving  the 
existing  Federal  tie,  whereupon  such  method  would  be  applied 
so  as  to  form  new  unions,  or  permit  each  State  to  become  an 
absolutely  sovereign  and  indejiendent  commonwealth.  The 
power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ap|(ears  competent  to 
effect  this,  should  it  ever  be  desired,  in  a  perfectly  legal  way, 
just  as  the  British  Parliament  is  legally  eom[>etent  to  re-divide 
Great  Britain  into  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  independent  king- 
doms which  existed  within  the  island  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  above  process  (A  +  X)  to  the 
Constitution  have  been  in  all  fifteen  in  number.  These  have 
been  made  on  four  occasions,  and  fall  into  four  groups,  two  of 
which  consist  of  one  amendment  each.  The  Jirst  group,  in- 
cluding ten  amendments  made  immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  or 
postscript  to  it,  rather  thau  as  changing  it.  They  constitute  what 
the  Americans,  following  the  English  precedent,  call  a  Bill  of 
Kights,  securing  the  individual  citizen  and  the  States  against 
the  encroachments  of  Federal  i>ower.'  The  second  and  third 
groups,  if  a  single  amendment  can  be  properly  called  a  group 
(viz.  amendments  xi.  and  sii.)  are  corrections  of  minor  defects 
which  had  disclosed  themselves  in  the  working  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.' The  fourth  group  is  the  only  one  which  marked  a 
political  crisis  and  registered  a  political  victory.  It  comprises 
three  amendments  (xiii.  xiv.  xv.)  which  forbid  slavery,  define 
citizenship,  secure  the  suffrage  of  citizens  against  attempts  by 
States  to  discriminate  to  the  injury  of  pai-ticular  classes,  and 
extend  Federal  protection  to  those  citizens  who  may  suffer 
from  the  operation  of  certain  kinds  of  unjust  State  laws. 
These  three  amendments  are  the  outcomeof  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, and  were  needed  in  order  to  confirm  and  secure  for  the 
future  its  results.  The  requisite  majority  of  States  was  ob- 
tained under  conditions  altogether  abnormal,  some  of  the  lately 
conquered  States  ratifying  while  actually  controlled  by  the 
northern  armies,  others  as  the  price  which  they  were  obliged 

1  These  ten  amendments  were  proposed  hy  tba  first  Congress,  baring  been 
framed  by  it  oot  of  lOS  luueudaieDIs  puiigested  by  various  Slatea,  and  wan 
ratified  by  all  the  States  but  three.     Tliey  i«ok  effect  in  December  1T91. 

>  Tbe  eleventh  unendmeot  ncK^tived  a  construction  which  the  BoprenM 
court  had  pnt  upon  lis  uun  judicial  poners  (see  above,  p.  ;>32) ;  the  twelfth 
uomvted  a  tauh  la  the  method  of  choosiDi;  tbe  President. 
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to  pay  for  the  re-admission  to  Congress  of  their  senators  and 
representatives.'  The  details  belong  to  history :  all  we  need 
here  cote  is  that  these  dcep-reaehing,  but  under  the  circuni- 
stauces  perhaps  unavoidable,  changes  were  carried  through  not 
by  the  free  will  of  the  peojjles  of  tliree-fourths  of  the  States, 
but  under  the  pressure  of  a  majority  which  had  triumphed  in 
a  great  war,  and  used  its  command  of  the  Kational  government 
and  military  strength  of  the  Union  to  effect  purposes  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Federal  system.* 

Many  amendments  to  the  Constitution  have  been  at  various 
times  suggested  to  Congress  by  Presidents,  or  brought  forward 
in  Congress  by  members,  but  very  few  of  these  have  ever  ob- 
tained the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  In  1789, 
however,  and  agnin  in  1807,  amendments  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  submitted  to  the  States  for  which  the  requisite 
majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  was  not  obtained ;  and 
in  February  and  March  1861  an  amendment  forbidding  the 
Constitution  to  be  ever  so  amended  as  to  author' 


'The  thirteenth  amendment  nas  proposed  b;  CoQgress  <□  February  ISGfi, 
ratllled  and  declared  in  lorce  December  18(j5 ;  the  tourteeuth  was  proposed  by 
Congress  June  1866.  ratified  and  declared  in  force  July  1S68 ;  the  fifteenth  waa 
proposed  by  Congrew  February  IHim,  ratified  and  declared  In  force  March 
1870.  The  fourteenth  amendment  had  given  the  Stales  a  strong  motive  tot 
entranrbising  tlie  negroes  by  cutting  down  the  representation  in  Congress  ot 
any  State  which  excluded  male  inhabitants  (iielng  citizens  of  the  United 
Ktates)  from  the  auflrage;  the  fifteenth  went  further  and  forbade  "race. 
colour,  ot  previous  condition  of  Bervitude,"  to  be  made  a  ground  ot  exclusion. 
The  groDDds  for  this  bold  Hleii  were  succ^inctly  set  forth  by  Senator  Willey  (ot 
West  Viririnla)  when  he  said  thai  the  suffrage  was  the  only  sure  guarantee  the 
negro  could  have  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  the  enjoyment  ot  his  civil 
rights;  that  it  would  be  a  safer  shield  Ihan  law,  and  that  It  was  required  by 
the  demands  ot  Justice,  the  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
lian  civil  iiation. 

The  effect  of  these  tbiee  amendments  was  fully  considered  by  the  Supreme 
court  (in  t8T2)  In  the  so-called  Slaughter-house  Cases  (If!  Wall.  8-2),  the  effect 
ot  which  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  JusMce  Miller:  "With  the  eicepllon  of  the 
specific  provisions  in  the  thres  amendments  lor  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sonal rights  ot  the  citizens  and  people  ot  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary 
restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  States  for  that  purpose,  with  the  additions 
to  the  power  of  the  eenerat  covernment  to  enlorce  those  provisions,  no  sub- 
stantial change  luis  1)een  made  In  the  rr1nl!ons  ot  the  State  governments  to 
the  Federal  government."  —  Addtess  delivered  before  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 188T. 

'Bot  though  military  coercion  influenced  the  adoption  ot  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  while  political  coercion  bore  a  large  part  In  securing  the  adoption 
of  the  others,  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  clmngcs  in  the  Constitution 
were  an  nbsfllutcly  necessary  corollary  to  the  war  which  had  Just  ended. 
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to  interfere  with  the  "  domestic  institutions,"  including  slavery, 
of  any  State,  was  passed  in  both  Houses,  but  never  submitted  to 
the  States,  because  war  broke  out  immediately  afterwards.  It 
would  doubtless,  had  peace  been  preserved,  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  acceptance  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  its  effect 
could  only  have  been  to  require  those  who  might  thereafter 
propose  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  deal  with  slavery,  to 
propose  also  the  repeal  of  this  particular  ameDdment  itself.' 

The  moral  of  these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  Although  it 
has  long  been  the  habit  of  the  Americans  to  talk  of  tbetr 
Constitution  with  almost  superstitious  reverence,  there  have 
often  been  times  when  leading  statesmen,  perhaps  even  politi- 
cal parties,  would  have  materially  altered  it  if  they  could  have 
done  so.  There  have,  moreover,  been  some  alterations  sug- 
gested in  it,  which  the  impartial  good  sense  of  the  wise  would 
have  approved,  but  which  have  never  been  submitted  to  the 
States,  because  it  was  known  they  could  not  be  carried  by  the 
requisite   majority.'     If,   therefore,  comparatively   little   use 

1  Tbe  Greek  republics  of  antiqnity  Bonietimes  plaued  some  particular  law 
under  a  special  sanction  by  deuaunciug  the  penalty  ol  death  on  any  one  who 
Bboold  propose  to  repeal  it.  In  such  canes,  tbe  man  who  intended  to  repeal  tbe 
law  so  sanctiuiied  ot  course  began  by  propositi);  the  repeal  of  the  law  which 
iniposed  the  penalty.  !So  it  would  have  been  in  tliis  case :  so  it  must  always 
be.  No  sovereign  body  can  limit  its  own  powers.  Tbe  Brillsh  Parliament 
seems  to  bave  attempleil  to  bind  itself  by  pruviding  in  the  Act  ol  Uniun  with 
Ireland  (39  and  40  George  III.,  c.  (iT)  that  the  uiaiiiteuaiice  ot  tlie  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  as  an  Established  Church  in  Ireland  should  be  "  deemed  an 
essential  and  fundamental  part  of  theUulon."  That  Church  was.  however,  dis- 
establisbeti  in  lstj9  with  as  much  e.i«a  as  ttio ugh  this  provision  had  never  existed. 

'  In  the  Forty-nintb  Cougress  (1,SS4-H(])  no  fewer  than  lorly-seven  propod- 
tions  were  introduced  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitntinn,  sntne  ot  them  of 
a  Bweepine,  several  ot  a  rather  eomplox,  nature.  (Some  ol  these  covered  the 
same  ground,  so  the  total  number  ot  alterations  proposed  whs  less  tlmu  torty- 
sevcn.)  None  seems  to  have  bi-en  voted  on  by  CflDBresn ;  rand  only  Ave  or  six 
even  deserved  serious  consiileration.  One  at  least,  tlint  enabling  (be  President 
to  veto  items  in  an  appropriation  bill,  would  have  efTei'lol  a  great  improve- 
ment. I  find  amoiiK  them  the  following  pn)|ioSAls:  To  prohibit  llie  sale  of 
alcoboHo  liqnors.  to  forbid  jMilyipiniy,  (i>  confer  tbe  suffraBu  nil  women,  to  vest 
the  eleellon  ot  the  President  directly  in  the  people,  to  elect  representatives 
for  three  initead  of  two  years,  to  choose  senators  by  popular  election,  lo 
empower  Congresa  to  limit  the  bourn  of  labour,  to  empower  Congress  to  paps 
uniform  laws  regarding  marringe  and  divorce,  to  enable  the  people  to  eleit 
certain  Federal  oftlcers,  to  forbid  Congress  lo  pass  any  liioal  private  or  special 
enactment,  to  forbid  Congress  to  direct  tlie  paynietil  of  claims  legally  Imrred 
by  lapse  ot  time,  to  forbid  the  Stains  to  hire  out  the  labour  of  prisoners. 

In  tbe  first  session  of  the  Fitly-lirstCouEreiistwcnty-eigbtsiicb  propusilioLS 
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has  been  made  of  tlie  provisions  for  amendment,  this  has 
been  due,  not  solely  to  the  excellence  of  the  original  instru- 
ment, but  also  to  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  process  of 
change.  Alterations,  though  perhaps  not  large  alterations, 
have  been  needed,  to  cure  admitted  faults  or  to  supply  dan- 
gerous omissions,  but  the  process  has  been  so  difficult  that  it 
has  never  been  successfully  applied,  except  either  to  matters  of 
minor  consequence  involving  no  party  interests  (Amendments 
xi.  and  xii.),  or  in  the  course  of  a  revolutionary  movement  which 
had  dislocated  the  Union  itself  (Amendments  xiii.  xiv.  xv.). 

Why  then  has  the  regular  procedure  for  amendment  proved 
in  practice  so  hard  to  apply  ? 

Partly,  of  course,  owing  to  the  inherent  disputatiousness  and 
perversity  (what  the  Americans  call  "  cussedness  ")  of  bodies 
of  men.  It  is  difficult  to  get  two-thirds  of  two  assemblies  (the 
Houses  of  Congress)  and  three-fourths  of  forty-four  com- 
monwealths, each  of  which  acts  by  two  assemblies,  for  the 
State  legislatures  are  all  double-chambered,  to  agree  to  the 
same  practical  proposition.  Except  under  the  pressure  of 
urgent  troubles,  such  as  were  those  which  procured  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution  itself  in  1788,  few  persons  or  bodies 
will  consent  to  forego  objections  of  detail,  perhaps  in  them- 
selves reasonable,  for  the  mere  sake  of  agreeing  to  what  others 
have  accepted.  They  want  to  have  what  seems  to  themselves 
the  very  best,  instead  of  a  second  best  suggested  by  some  one 
else.  Now,  bodies  enjoying  so  much  legal  independence  as  do 
the  legislatures  of  the  States,  far  from  being  disposed  to  defer 
to  Congress  or  to  one  another,  are  more  jealous,  more  sus- 
picious, more  vain  and  opinionated,  than  so  many  individuals. 
Nothing  but  a  violent  party  spirit,  seeking  either  a  common 
party  object  or  individual  gain  to  flow  from  party  success, 
makes  them  work  together. 

If  an  amendment  comes  to  the  legislatures  recommended 
by  the  general  voice  of  their  party,  they  will  be  quick  to 
adopt  it.  But  in  that  case  it  will  encounter  the  hostility  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  parties  are  in  most  of  the  Northern 
States  pretty  evenly  balanced.  "It  is  seldom  that  a  two-thirds 

were  introduced,  including  proposals  for  the  prohibition  of  lotteries,  to  sup- 
press trusts  and  prohibit  gambling  in  agricultural   products,  to  mo<iify  tlie 
claose  in  the  Federal  Constitution  regarding  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
VOL.  I  2  B 
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majority  in  either  House  of  Congresa  can  be  secured  on  a 
party  issue;  and  of  course  such  majorities  in  both  Houses,  and 
a  three-fourtlis  majority  of  State  legislatures  on  a  party  issue, 
are  still  less  probable.  Now,  in  a  country  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  party,  most  questions  either  are  at  starting,  or  soon 
become,  controversial.  A  change  in  the  Constitution,  however 
useful  its  ultimate  consequences,  is  likely  to  be  for  tlie 
moment  deemed  more  advantageous  to  one  party  than  to  the 
other,  and  this  is  enough  to  make  the  other  party  oppose  it. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  proposal  comes  from  one  side,  rouses  the 
suspicion  of  the  other.  There  is  always  that  dilemma  of 
which  England  has  so  often  felt  the  evil  consequences.  If  a 
measure  of  reform  is  pressing,  it  becomes  matter  of  party  con- 
tention, and  excites  passion.  If  it  is  not  pressing,  neither 
party,  having  other  and  nearer  aims,  cares  to  take  it  up  and 
push  it  through.  In  America,  a  party  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution can  very  seldom  be  carried.  A  non-party  amendment 
falls  into  the  category  of  those  things  which,  because  they  are 
everybody's  business,  are  the  business  of  nobody. 

It  is  evident  when  one  considers  the  nature  of  a  Rigid  or 
Supreme  constitution,  that  some  method  of  altering  it  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  altered  facts  and  ideas  is  indispensable.  A 
European  critic  may  remark  that  the  American  method  has 
failed  to  answer  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  The  belief,  he 
will  say,  of  its  authors  was  that  while  nothing  less  than  a 
general  agreement  would  justify  alteration,  that  agreement 
would  exist  when  omissions  impeding  its  working  were  dis- 
covered. But  this  has  not  come  to  pass.  There  have  been 
long  and  fierce  controversies  over  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral points  in  the  Constitution,  over  the  right  of  Congress 
to  spend  money  on  internal  improvements,  to  charter  a 
national  bank,  to  impose  a  protective  tariff,  above  all,  over 
the  treatment  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  But  the  method 
of  amendment  was  not  applied  to  any  of  these  questions, 
because  no  general  agreement  could  be  reached  upon  them, 
or  indeed  upon  any  but  secondary  matters.  So  the  strug- 
gle over  the  interpretiition  of  a  document  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  amend,  [lasaed  from  the  law  courts  to 
the  battle-field.  Americans  reply  to  such  criticisms  by  ob- 
serving that  the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  one 
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which  cannot  prudently  be  employed  to  conclude  current  polit- 
ical controversies,  that  if  it  were  so  used  no  constitution 
could  be  either  rigid  or  reasonably  permanent,  that  some 
latitude  of  construction  is  desirable,  and  that  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  amendments  excluding  absolutely  one  or 
other  of  tlie  constructions  contended  for  would  either  have 
tied  down  the  legislature  too  tightly  or  have  hastened  a  prob- 
ably inevitable  conflict. 

Ought  the  process  of  change  to  be  made  easier  ?  say  by 
requiring  only  a  bare  majority  in  Congress,  and  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  States  ?  American  statesmen  think  not.  A  swift 
and  easy  method  would  not  only  weaken  the  sense  of  security 
which  the  rigid  Constitution  now  gives,  but  would  increase  the 
troubles  of  current  politics  by  stimulating  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress to  frequently  submit  amendments  to  the  States.  The 
habit  of  mending  would  turn  into  the  habit  of  tinkering. 
There  would  be  too  little  distinction  between  changes  in  the 
ordinary  statute  law,  which  require  the  agreement  of  majori- 
ties in  the  two  Houses  and  the  President,  and  changes  in  the 
more  solemnly  enacted  fundamental  law.  And  the  rights  of 
the  States,  upon  which  congressional  legislation  cannot  now 
directly  encroach,  would  be  endangered.  The  French  scheme, 
under  which  an  absolute  majority  of  the  two  Chambers,  sitting 
together,  can  amend  the  Constitution;  or  even  the  Swiss 
scheme,  under  which  a  bare  majority  of  the  voting  citizens, 
coupled  with  a  majority  of  the  Cantons,  can  ratify  constitu- 
tional changes  drafted  by  the  Chambers,  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
vious popular  vote  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,'  is 
considered  by  the  Americans  dangerously  lax.  The  idea 
reigns  that  solidity  and  security  are  the  most  vital  attributes 
of  a  fundamental  law. 

From  this  there  has  followed  another  interesting  result. 
Since  modifications  or  developments  are  often  needed,  and 
since  they  can  rarely  be  made  by  amendment,  some  other  way 
of  making  them  must  be  found.  The  ingenuitj  of  lawjers  has 
discovered  one  method  in  interpretation,  while  the  dexterity  of 
politicians  has  invented  a  variety  of  devices  whereby  legisla- 
tion may  extend,  or  usage  may  modify,  the  express  provisions 
of  the  apparently  immovable  and  inflexible  instrument. 
>  See  tbe  Swiw  Federal  CoDBtitutlon,  Arta.  nS-121. 
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and  with  what  resulta  the  Constitution  has  beeo  expanded,  dd- 
veloped,  modified,  by  interpretation  ;  and  with  that  view  there 
are  three  points  that  chiefly  need  discussion:  (1)  the  authori- 
ties entitled  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  (2)  the  main  prin- 
ciples rollowed  in  determining  whether  or  no  the  Constitution 
has  granted  certain  powers,  (3)  the  checks  on  possible  abuses 
of  the  interpreting  power. 

1,  To  whom  does  it  belong  to  interpret  the  Coustitution  ? 
Any  question  arising  in  a  legal  proceeding  as  to  the  meaning 
and  application  of  this  fundamental  law  will  evidently  be 
settled  by  the  courts  of  law.  Every  court  is  equally  bound  to  . 
pronounce  and  competent  to  pronounce  on  such  questions,  a 
State  court  no  less  than  a  Federal  court ; '  but  as  all  the  more 
important  questions  are  carried  by  appeal  to  the  supreme 
Federal  court,  it  is  practically  that  court  whose  opinion  finally 
determines  them. 

Where  the  Federal  courts  have  declared  the  meaning  of  a 
law,  every  one  ought  to  accept  and  guide  himself  by  their 
deliverance.  But  there  are  always  questions  of  construction 
which  have  not  been  settled  by  the  courts,  some  because  they 
have  not  happened  to  arise  in  a  law-suit,  others  because  they 
are  such  as  can  scarcely  arise  in  a  law-suit.  As  regards  such 
points,  every  authority,  Federal  or  State,  as  well  as  every  citi- 
zen, must  be  guided  by  the  best  view  he  or  they  can  form  of 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  taking,  of 
course,  the  risk  that  this  view  may  turn  out  to  be  wrong. 

There  are  also  points  of  construction  which  every  court, 
following  a  well-established  practice,  will  refuse  to  decide,  be- 
cause they  are  deemed  to  be  of  "  a  purely  political  nature,"  a 
vj^ue  description,  but  one  which  could  be  made  more  specific 
only  by  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  which  have  settled  the 
practice.  These  points  are  accordingly  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  powers,  each  of  which  forms 
its  view  as  to  the  matters  falling  within  its  sphere,  and  in 
acting  on  that  view  is  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the  citizens 
and  of  the  States  also. 

It  is  therefore  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  judiciary  is  the 

only  interpreter  of  the  Constitution,  for  a  certain  field  remains 

open  to  the  other  authorities  of  the  government,  whose  views 

1  S«e  Chapter  XXIV.  <in{«. 
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need  not  coincide,  so  that  a  dispute  between  those  authorities, 
although  turning  on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  may  be 
incapable  of  being  settled  by  any  legal  proceeding,  'f  his 
causes  no  great  confusion,  because  the  decision,  whether  of 
the  political  or  the  judicial  authority,  is  conclusive  so  far  aa 
regards  the  particular  controversy  or  matter  passed  upon. 

The  above  is  the  doctrine  now  generally  accepted  in 
America.  But  at  one  time  the  Presidents  claimed  the  much 
wider  right  of  being,  except  in  questions  of  pure  private  law, 
generally  and  prima  fade  entitled  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
■  for  themselves,  and  to  act  on  their  own  interpretation,  even 
when  it  ran  counter  to  tliat  delivered  by  the  Supreme  court. 
Thus  Jefferson  denounced  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  famous 
judgment  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v. 
Madison;'  thus  Jacksou  insisted  that  the  Supreme  court  was 
mistaken  in  holding  that  Congress  had  power  to  charter  the 
United  States  bank,  and  that  he,  knowing  better  than  the 
court  did  what  the  Constitution  meant  to  permit,  was  entitled 
to  attack  the  bank  as  an  illegal  institution,  and  to  veto  a  bill 
proposing  to  re-charter  it.'  Majorities  in  Congress  have  more 
than  once  claimed  for  themselves  the  same  independence, 
But  of  late  years  both  the  executive  and  the  legislature  have 
practically  receded  from  the  jiosition  which  the  langu^e 
formerly  used  seemed  to  assert ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
judiciary,  by  their  tendency  during  the  wliole  course  of  their 
history  to  support  every  exercise  of  power  which  they  did  not 
deem  plainly  unconstitutional,  have  left  a  wide  field  to  those 
authorities.  If  the  latter  have  not  used  this  freedom  to 
stretch  the  Constitution  even  more  than  they  have  done,  it  is 

1  As  the  court  diHmlssed  upon  another  point  in  the  case  the  proceedings 
Kfcninst  Mr.  Secretary  Madison,  the  question  whether  Mnrshall  was  right  did 
not  arise  In  a  practical  form. 

'  There  was,  however,  aothln);  unconstitutional  In  the  course  which  Jackson 
actually  took  in  withdrawing  the  depn^its  from  the  L'nited  States  Bank  and  la 
vetoing  the  bill  for  a  re-charter.  It  Is  still  cenerally  admitted  that  a  President 
has  the  right  in  considering  a  measure  coming  to  him  from  Congresii  to  form 
his  own  Judgment,  not  only  as  to  Its  expediency  but  as  Co  its  conform  ability  to 
the  Constitution.  Judge  Cooley  observes  to  me :  "  If  JarkHon  nincercly  believed 
that  the  Constitution  had  been  vlo1ate<l  In  the  iirst  and  aecoml  charier,  he  waa 
certainly  not  bound,  when  a  third  was  proposed,  to  sorrender  hlg  opinion  In 
obedience  to  precedent.  The  queaiion  of  approving  a  new  charier  was  politi- 
cal ;  and  he  was  entirely  within  the  line  of  duty  In  refusing  it  for  any  reasons 
which,  in  bis  own  mind,  seemed  sufflcient." 
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not  solely  the  courts  of  law,  but  also  public  opinion  and  their 
own  professional  associations  (most  presidents,  ministers,  and 
congreasional  leaders  having  been  lawyers)  that  have  checked 
them. 

II.  The  Constitution  has  been  expanded  by  construction  in 
two  ways.  Powers  have  been  exercised,  sometimes  by  the 
President,  more  often  by  the  legislature,  in  passing  statutes, 
and  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the  powers  so  exercised 
were  rightfully  exercised,  i.e.  were  really  contained  in  the 
Constitution.  When  the  question  was  resolved  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  court,  the  power  has  been  henceforth  recognized  as. 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  although,  of  course,  liable  to  be 
subsequently  denied  by  a  reversal  of  the  decision  which  estab- 
lished it.  This  is  one  way.  The  other  is  where  some  piece  of 
State  legislation  alleged  to  contravene  the  Constitution  has 
been  judicially  decided  to  contravene  it,  and  to  be  therefore 
invalid.  The  decision,  in  narrowing  the  limits  of  State  author- 
ity, tends  to  widen  the  prohibitive  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  confirms  it  in  a  range  and  scope  of  action  which  was 
previously  doubtful. 

Questions  of  the  above  kinds  sometimes  arise  as  questions  of 
Interpretation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.  as  questions 
of  the  meaning  of  a  term  or  phrase  which  is  so  far  ambiguous 
that  it  might  be  taken  either  to  cover  or  not  to  cover  a  case 
apparently  contemplated  by  the  people  when  they  enacted  the 
Constitution.  Sometimes  they  are  rather  questions  to  which 
we  may  apply  the  name  of  Construction,  i.e.  the  case  that  has 
arisen  is  one  apparently  not  contemplated  by  the  enactors  of 
the  Constitution,  or  one  which,  though  possibly  contemplated, 
has  for  bre^-ity's  sake  been  omitted ;  but  the  Constitution  has 
nevertheless  to  be  applied  to  its  solution.  In  the  former  case 
the  enacting  power  has  said  something  which  bears,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  bear,  on  the  matter,  and  the  point  to  be  determined 
is.  What  do  the  words  nie.an  ?  In  the  latter  it  has  not  directly 
referred  to  the  matter,  and  the  question  is.  Can  anything  be 
gathered  from  its  language  wliieb  covers  the  point  that  has 
arisen,  which  establishes  a  principle  large  enough  to  reach 
and  include  an  unraentioned  ease,  indicating  what  the  enact- 
ing authority  would  have  said  bai.1  the  matter  been  present 
to  its  mind,  or  bad  it  tiiought  fit  to  enter  on  an  enumera- 
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tion  of  epeoitio  instances  ? '  As  the  Constitution  is  not  only 
a  well-drafted  instrument  with  few  ambiguities  but  also  a 
short  instrument  which  speaks  in  very  general  terms,  mere  in- 
terpretation has  been  far  less  difticult  than  construction.'  It 
is  through  the  latter  chiefly  that  the  Constitution  has  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  developed  and  expanded.  The  nature  of 
these  expansions  will  appear  from  the  nature  of  the  Federal 
government.  It  ia  a  government  of  delegated  and  specified 
powers.  The  people  have  entrusted  to  it,  not  the  plenitude  of 
their  own  authority  but  certain  enumerated  functions,  and  its 
lawful  action  is  limited  to  these  functions.  Hence,  when  the 
Federal  executive  does  an  act,  or  the  Federal  legislature  passes 
a  law,  the  question  arises  —  Is  the  power  to  do  this  act  or  pass 
this  law  one  of  the  powers  which,  the  people  have  by  the  Con- 
stitution delegated  to  their  agents  ?  The  power  may  never 
have  been  exerted  before.  It  may  not  be  found  expressed,  in 
so  many  words,  in  the  Constitution.  Nevertheless  it  may,  upon 
the  true  construction  of  that  instrument,  taking  one  clause 
with  another,  be  held  to  be  therein  contained. 

>  For  example,  the  qaeatlnii  whether  an  afn-eemeDt  carried  ont  between  a 
Stale  and  an  individual  by  a  legislative  act  of  a  State  la  a  "  contract  "  within 
the  meaning  of  the  prohibition  aj-ainat  Impairing  the  obligation  of  a  cODtract, 
in  a  question  oF  interpretation  proper,  lor  it  turns  on  the  determination  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  contrnct."  The  question  whether  Congress  had  power 
to  pass  an  act  emancipating  the  slaves  of  persons  aiding  In  a  rebellion  was  a 
question  of  construction,  because  the  case  did  not  directly  arise  under  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Conititutioii.  and  was  apparently  not  contemplated  by  the 
Framers  thereof.  It  was  a  question  which  bad  to  be  solved  by  considering  what 
the  war  powers  contained  in  the  Conatltntlon  might  be  taken  to  Imply.  The 
question  whether  the  National  government  has  power  to  issue  treasury  notea  is 
also  a  question  of  construction,  because,  although  this  Is  a  case  which  may 
possibly  have  been  contemplated  when  the  Constitution  was  enacted,  it  is  to  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  whether  the  power  "  to  borrow  money  "  covers  this 
particular  method  of  borrowing.  There  ia  no  ambiguity  about  the  word 
"Iwrrow";  the  diftlculty  Is  to  pronounce  which  out  of  various  methods  of 
borrowing,  some  of  which  probalily  were  contemplated,  can  be  properly 
deemed,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  financial  attributes  and  functions  of  the 
National  government,  to  he  Included  within  the  borrowing  power. 

As  to  Uie  provision  restraining  States  from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract,  see  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  on  the  case  of  Dart- 
moulh  Cnllet/r  v.  Wooiliaird. 

'  As  the  Constitution  Isdeemcd  to  proceeil  from  the  People  who  enacted  it, 
not  from  the  Convention  who  ilraFled  it,  it  ia  re;.'arded  lor  the  purposes  of  inter- 
pretation as  being  the  work  not  of  a  group  of  lawyers  but  oF  the  people  tbem- 
aelves.  For  a  unefiil  summary  of  some  of  the  general  rules  of  constitutional 
iDterpretatinn,  see  ratterson's  Fidernl  ReUrainU  an  Sltile  Aclion,  pp.  21S-2n. 
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Now  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  and 
on  which  the  courts  have  constantly  since  proceeded,  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  propositions. 

1.  Every  power  alleged  to  be  vested  in  the  National  govern- 
ment, or  any  organ  thereof,  must  be  affirmatively  shown  to 
have  been  granted.  There  is  no  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  a  power ;  on  the  contrary,  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  those  who  assert  its  existence,  to  point  out  something 
in  the  Constitution  which,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication, confers  it.  Just  as  an  agent,  claiming  to  act  on  be- 
half of  his  principal,  must  make  out  by  positive  evidence  that 
his  principal  gave  him  the  authority  he  relies  on;  so  Congress, 
or  those  who  rely  on  one  of  its  statutes,  are  bound  to  show  that 
the  people  have  authorized  the  legislature  to  pass  the  statute. 
The  search  for  the  power  will  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
exactitude,  and  if  there  be  found  in  the  Constitution  nothing 
which  directly  or  impliedly  conveys  it,  then  whatever  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislature  of  the  National  government,  or  both  of 
them  together,  may  have  done  in  the  persuasion  of  its  existence, 
must  be  deemed  null  and  void,  tike  the  act  of  any  other  unau- 
thorized agent.' 

2,  When  once  the  grant  of  a  power  by  the  people  to  the 
National  government  has  been  established,  that  power  will  I>e 
construed  broadly.  The  strictness  applied  in  determining  its 
existence  gives  place  to  liberality  in  supporting  its  application. 
The  people  —  so  Marshall  and  his  successors  have  ai^ued  — 
when  they  confer  a  power,  must  be  deemed  to  confer  a  wide  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  means  whereby  it  is  to  be  used  in  their  service. 
For  their  main  object  is  that  it  should  be  used  vigorously  and 
wisely,  which  it  cannot  be  if  the  choice  of  methods  is  narrowly 
restricted ;  and  while  the  people  may  well  be  chary  in  delegat- 
ing powers  to  their  agents,  they  must  be  presumed,  when  they 
do  grant  these  powers,  to  grant  them  with  confidence  in  the 

'  For  instance,  several  years  ago  a  persoo  Bammoned  n.s  a  witness  before  m, 
ixmmHteeof  the  House  of  Representnt  Ives  was  Imprison  ed  by  order  of  the  House 
tor  refusing  to  answer  certain  questions  put  to  bim.  Ho  sueil  the  sergeant-at- 
anns  tot  false  imiirisotimnnt,  and  recovered  damages,  the  Supreme  court  hold- 
ing that  as  the  Constitotion  could  not  be  sbown  (o  have  ronferred  on  either 
House  of  Congress  any  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  that  power  (tbongh 
frequently  theretofore  exercised)  did  not  exist,  and  the  order  of  the  HouN 
ttaarefore  constituted  no  defence  for  tbe  sergeant's  act  {Kilboum  v.  TAoinpfon, 
103  United  States.  168). 
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gents'  Judgment,  allowing  all  that  freedom  in  using  one  means 
or  another  to  attain  the  desired  end  which  is  needed  to  ensure 
success.'  This,  which  would  in  any  case  be  the  common-sense 
view,  is  fortified  by  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  which 
authorizes  Congress  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  Sill  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
nlent  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof."  The  sovereignty  of  the  National  government,  there- 
fore, "  though  limited  to  specified  objects,  is  plenary  as  to  those 
objects  " '  and  supreme  iu  its  sphere.  Congress,  which  cannot 
go  one  step  beyond  the  circle  of  action  which  the  Constitution 
has  traced  for  it,  may  within  that  circle  choose  any  means 
which  it  deems  apt  for  executing  its  powers,  and  is  in  its 
choice  of  means  subject  to  no  review  by  the  courts  in  their 
function  of  interpreters,  because  the  people  have  made  their 
representatives  the  sole  and  absolute  judges  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  granted  powers  shall  be  employed.  This  doctrine  of 
implied  powers,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  words  "  necessary 
and  proper,"  were  for  many  years  a  theme  of  bitter  and  inces- 
sant controversy  among  American  lawyers  and  publicists.'   The 

>  For  Instance,  Congress  hnrtng  power  to  declare  vsr,  baa  power  to  prote- 
cntG  <t  by  all  means  neccBsary  for  sui'cess,  and  lo  acquire  territory  either  by 
conquest  or  treaty.  Haiing  power  Ui  borrow  nioney,  Congress  may,  It  It  tbiukg 
tit,  issue  treasury  notes,  atid  may  make  them  leeal  tender. 

1  See  Oibboiit  V.  Oz/den.  9  Wheat,  p.  1 17'/.,  judgment  af  Marsball,  C.-J. 

*  "  The  powers  of  the  governmeut  are  limited,  and  its  limits  are  not  to  be 
transcended.  But  the  souud  conBtruc;tion  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the 
national  legislature  that  discretion  with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the 
powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body 
to  perform  Che  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  henellcial  to  the 
people.  Let  the  end  l«  legitimate,  let  it !«  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution, 
and  all  means  which  nrv  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end, 
which  are  not  prohibit pil  but  (v>nKlstent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  theConstltn- 
tlnn,  are  constitutional,"  —  Marshall.  C.-J.,  In  U'CvUnch  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat, 
31(>).  This  Is  really  a  working-out  o(  one  of  the  points  of  Hamilton's  famous 
argument  in  tavonr  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  United  States  bank  ;  "  Kvery 
power  vested  In  a  government  is  in  Its  nature  sovereign,  and  Includes  by  forre 
of  the  term  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  and  fairly  applicable  to 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  such  power,  and  which  are  not  precladed  by 
restrictions  and  exceptions  specified  in  the  Constitution." —  Worki  (Lodge's 
ed.>.  vol.  lii,  p,  IHl. 

Judge  Hare  snms  up  the  matter  by  saying,  "  Congress  are  sovereign  BB  re- 
gards the  objects  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  use  all 
proper  and  suitable  means  for  carrying  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Conslltu- 
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histor;  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  large  measure  a  history  of 
the  arguments  which  sought  to  enlarge  or  restrict  its  import. 
One  school  of  statesmen  urged  that  a,  lax  construction  would 
practically  leave  the  States  at  the  mercy  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment^ and  remove  those  checks  on  the  latter  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  designed  to  create  ;  while  the  very  fact  that  some 
powers  were  specifically  granted  must  be  taken  to  import  that 
those  not  specified  were  withheld,  according  to  the  old  maxim 
expresiio  uni'us  exclitmo  alterius,  which  Lord  Bacon  concisely 
explains  by  saying,  "  as  exception  strengthens  the  force  of  a  law 
in  cases  not  excepted,  so  enumeration  weakens  it  in  cases  not 
enumerated."  It  was  replied  by  the  opposite  school  that  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  government  to  those  expressly  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  would  render  that  instrument  unfit  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  growing  and  changing  nation,  and 
would,  by  leaving  men  no  legal  means  of  attaining  necessary 
but  originally  uncontemplated  aims,  provoke  revolution  and 
work  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  itself.' 

This  latter  contention  derived  much  support  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  certain  powers  that  had  not  been  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution,  but  which  were  so  obviously  incident  to  a 
national  government  that  they  must  be  deemed  to  be  raised  by 
implication.'  For  instance,  the  only  offences  which  Congress  is 
expressly  empowered  to  punish  are  treason,  the  counterfeiting 
of  the  coin  or  securities  of  the  government,  and  piracies  and 
other  offences  against  the  law  of  nations.  But  it  was  very 
early  held  that  the  power  to  declare  other  aots  to  be  offences 
against  the  United  States,  and  punish  them  as  such,  existed  as 
a  necessary  appendage  to  various  general  powers.     So  the 

tioQ  into  effect.  The  neaoB  best  salted  at  ooe  time  may  be  luadeqnAte  at 
BQOther;  hence  tbe  need  for  vesting  a  large  discretion  Id  Congress.  .  .  . 
'  Necsasary  and  proper '  are  tberetore,  aa  regards  leglslatinn,  near);  if  not 
quite  synonymous,  tliat  being  '  necessary '  whic]]  is  suited  to  the  object  and 
caluulated  to  attain  the  end  in  view."  —  AmTican  Conititutional  Law,  p.  107. 

1  See  the  pbllusophlcal  remarks  of  Story,  J.,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter't  Lttiee 
(1  Wheat.  p.3(M«7i7.). 

*  Stress  was  also  laid  on  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Article*  of  Confederation 
ot  ITHl  contained  (Art.  ii.)  the  expression.  "  Each  State  retains  every  power 
and  Jurisdiction  and  right  not  eipresily  rtelegaled  to  the  United  Staus  in  Coo- 
gress  assembled."  the  Constitution  merely  says  (Amendment  x.),  "The  powers 
Dot  granted  to  the  United  Statue  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to 
the  people."  omitting  the  wnril  "expressly." 
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power  to  regulate  conimeTce  covered  the  power  to  punish 
offences  obstructing  commerce ;  the  power  to  manage  the  post- 
office  included  the  right  to  fix  penalties  on  the  theft  of  letters ; 
and,  iu  fact,  a  whole  mass  of  criminal  law  grew  up  as  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  civil  laws  which  Congress  had  been  directed  to 
pass. 

The  three  lines  along  which  this  development  of  the  implied 
powers  of  the  government  has  chiefiy  progressed,  have  been 
those  marked  out  by  the  three  express  powers  of  taxing  and 
borrowing  money,  of  regulating  commerce,  and  of  carrying  on 
war.  Each  has  produced  a  progeny  of  subsidiary  powers,  some 
of  which  have  iu  their  turn  been  surrounded  by  an  unexpected 
offspring.  Thus  from  the  taxing  and  borrowing  powers  there 
spraug  the  powers  to  charter  a  natioual  bank  and  exempt  its 
branches  and  its  notes  from  taxation  by  a  State  (a  serious 
restriction  on  State  authority),  to  create  a  system  of  custom- 
houses and  revenue  cutters,  to  establish  a  tariff  for  the  protec- 
tion of  native  industry.  Thus  the  regulation  of  commerce  has 
been  construed  to  include  legislation  regarding  every  kind 
of  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers,  whether  from 
abroad  or  from  one  State  to  another,  regarding  navigation, 
maritime  and  iuternal  pilotage,  maritime  contracts,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  control  of  all  navigable  waters  not  situate 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  one  State,  the  construction  of 
all  public  works  helpful  to  commerce  between  States  or  with 
foreign  countries,  the  power  to  prohibit  immigration,  and 
finally  a  power  to  establish  a  railway  commission  and  control 
all  inter-State  trafSc'  The  war  power  proved  itself  even  more 
elastic.     The  executive  and  the  majority  in  Congress  found 

>  The  caasof  (Jibbont  v.  Ogdtn  supplies  an  intereBtlng  llliuitration  of  the  vAj 
in  which  this  doctrine  of  impliwl  powat?  works  itself  out.  The  State  of  New 
Yorlt  had,  In  order  to  reward  Fulton  anri  Livingston  tor  their  Bervlces  in  inlto- 
dnoinB  steamboaU,  passed  a  statnte  RlvinK  them  an  exelnsive  ripht  of  naviijat- 
inp  the  Hudson  river  with  Meamers.  A  case  hftvinjt  arisen  in  which  this 
statute  was  invoked,  It  was  alleged  chat  the  statute  was  invalid,  liecnnge 
inconsistent  with  an  Act  passed  by  ConjireM.  The  question  followed,  Was 
Cont'ress  entitled  to  pass  an  Act  dealine  with  the  navigation  of  the  Hndson  1 
and  it  was  held  thai  the  power  to  reenlato  commerce  granted  to  Conjtress  by 
the  Constllntlon  implied  a  power  to  Ipjtislate  for  naviention  on  sneh  rivers  as 
the  Hudson,  and  that  ConBress  iiaving  eierrised  that  power,  the  action  of  the 
Btates  on  the  suhjoct  was  necessarily  cTclnried.  By  this  decision  a  vast  field 
of  legislation  was  secnnd  to  CouKress  and  ciosed  to  the  States. 
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themselves  during  the  War  of  Secession  obliged  to  stretch 
this  power  to  cover  many  acts  trenching  on  the  ordinary  rights 
of  the  States  and  of  individuals,  till  there  ensued  something 
which,  fifty  years  earlier,  would  have  been  deemed  to  approach 
a  suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees  in  favour  of  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

The  courts  have  occasionally  gone  even  further  afield,  and 
have  professed  to  deduce  certain  powers  of  the  legislature  from 
the  sovereignty  inherent  in  the  National  government.  In  its 
last  decision  on  the  legal  tender  question,  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  court  seems  to  have  placed  upon  this  ground,  though 
■with  special  reference  to  the  section  enabling  Congress  to  bor- 
row money,  its  affirmance  of  that  competence  of  Congress  to 
declare  paper  money  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  which  the  earlier 
decision  of  1871  bad  referred  to  the  war  power.  This  position 
evoked  a  controversy  of  wide  scope,  for  the  question  what 
sovereignty  involves  belongs  as  much  to  political  as  to  legal 
science,  and  may  be  pushed  to  great  lengths  upon  considerar 
tions  with  which  law  proper  has  little  to  do. 

The  above-mentioned  instances  of  development  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  courts  of  law.  But  others  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  executive  and  Congress  con- 
jointly. Thus,  in  1803,  President  Jefferson  negotiated  and 
completed  the  purchase  o£  Louisiana,  the  whole  vast  posses- 
sions of  France  beyond  the  Mississippi.  He  believed  himself 
to  be  exceeding  any  powers  which  the  Constitution  conferred; 
and  desired  to  have  an  amendment  to  it  passed,  in  order  to 
validate  bis  act.  But  Congress  and  the  people  did  not  share 
his  scruples,  and  the  approval  of  the  legislature  was  deemed 
sufficient  ratification  for  a  step  of  transcendent  importance, 
which  no  provision  of  the  Constitution  bore  upon.  In  1807 
and  1808  Congress  laid,  by  two  statutes,  an  embargo  on  all 
shipping  in  United  States  ports,  thereby  practically  destroying 
the  lucrative  carrying  trade  of  the  New  England  States.  Some 
of  these  States  declared  the  Act  imconstitutional,  arguing  that 
a  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  not  a  power  to  annihilate  it, 
and  their  courts  held  it  to  be  void.  Congress,  however,  per- 
sisted for  a  year,  and  the  Ant,  on  which  the  Supreme  court 
never  formally  pronounced,  has  been  generally  deemed  within 
the  Constitution,  though  Justice  Story  (who  had  warmly  op- 
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posed  it  when  he  sat  in  Congress)  remarks  that  it  went  to  the 
extreme  verge.  More  startling,  and  more  fai-ieaching  in  their 
consequences,  were  the  assumptions  of  Federal  authority  made 
during  the  War  of  Secession  by  the  executive  and  confirmed, 
some  expressly,  some  tacitly,  by  Congress  and  the  people.'  It 
was  only  a  few  of  these  that  came  before  the  courts,  and  the 
courts,  in  some  instances,  disapproved  them.  But  the  execu- 
tive eontirued  to  exert  this  extraordinary  authority.  Appeals 
made  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  by  the  minority  were 
discredited  by  the  fact  that  they  were  made  by  persons  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Secessionists  who  were  seeking  to  destroy 
it.  So  many  extreme  things  were  done  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity  that  something  less  than  these  extreme  things  came 
to  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  and  moderate  compromise.' 

The  best  way  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  outlines  of  the  Constitution  have  been  filled  up  by 
interpretation  and  construction,  would  be  to  take  some  of  its 
Diore  important  sections  and  enumerate  the  decisions  upon  them 
and  the  doctrines  established  by  those  decisions.  This  process 
would,  however,  be  irksome  to  any  but  a  legal  reader,  and  the 
legal  reader  may  do  it  more  agreeably  for  himself  by  consult- 
ing one  of  the  annotated  editions  of  the  Constitution.  He 
will  there  find  that  upon  some  provisions  such  as  Art.  i.  §  8 
(powers  of  Congress),  Art.  i.  §  10  (powers  denied  to  the 
States),  Art.  iii.  g  2  (extent  of  judicial  power),  there  has 
sprung  up  a  perfect  forest  of  judicial  constructions,  working 

'  S«e  JndgB  Coolay's  Hislory  of  Mlf:higan,  p.  3B3.  The  same  eminent 
autbority  observes  to  me  :  "  The  Fresfdeot  auapended  the  writ  of  habeat  corptu. 
The  conns  held  this  nctlon  uncormtitutlonAl  (It  was  subsequently  conflrmed  by 
Congress),  but  be  did  not  at  once  deem  ICsate  to  obey  their  Judgment.  Military 
com missio nets,  with  tbe  approval  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Prraldant, 
condemtied  men  to  puninbment  tor  treaaon,  but  the  courts  released  tbem,  hold- 
ing thnt  the  Kuarnntlea  of  liberty  In  the  Constltntion  were  as  obligator;  in  wai 
as  In  peace,  and  should  be  obeyed  by  all  citiiena,  and  all  departmenta.  and 
officers  of  government  ( Miltinan't  case,  i  Wall.  1).  The  courts  beld  closely  to 
the  ConMilntlnn.  bnt  ae  happens  in  every  civil  war,  a  great  many  wrongs  were 

adequate,  could  posslblv  be  had.''  Inter  nrma  lilrnt  leges  must  he  always  to 
some  extent  Iriie,  even  under  a  Constltntlnn  like  that  of  the  Uulted  Sutea. 

'  Suph  as  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeai  corput,  the  emancipation  ol 
the  slavps  of  persons  aiding  in  the  reliellion.  the  snspension  of  the  statute  at 
limitations,  the  practical  extinclion  of  State  banks  by  increaaed  taxation  Ikld 
on  them  gndei  tlie  general  taxing  power. 
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out  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  few  and  apparently 
simple  words  of  the  original  document  into  a  variety  of  unfore- 
seen results.  The  same  thing  has  more  or  less  befallen  nearly 
every  section  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  fifteen  amend- 
ments. The  process  shows  uo  signs  of  stopping ;  nor  can  it> 
for  the  new  conditions  of  economics  and  politics  bring  up  new 
problems  for  solution.  But  the  most  important  work  was  that 
done  during  the  first  half  century,  and  especially  by  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  during  his  long  tenure  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Supreme  court  (1801-1835).  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  call  him,  as  an  eminent  American  jurist  has  done,  a 
second  maker  of  the  Constitution.  I  will  not  borrow  the 
phrase  which  said  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble,  because  Marshall's  function  was  not 
to  change  but  to  develop.  The  Constitution  was,  except  of 
course  as  regards  the  political  scheme  of  national  government, 
which  was  already  well  established,  rather  a  ground  plan  than 
a  city.  It  was,  if  I  may  pursue  the  metaphor,  much  what  the 
site  of  Washington  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a 
symmetrical  ground  plan  for  a  great  city,  but  with  only  some 
tall  edifices  standing  here  and  there  among  fields  and  woods. 
Marshall  left  it  what  Washington  has  now  become,  a  splendid 
and  commodious  capital  within  whose  ample  bounds  there  are 
still  some  vacant  spaces  and  some  mean  dwellings,  but  which, 
built  up  and  beautified  as  it  has  been  by  the  taste  and  wealth 
of  its  rapidly  growing  population,  is  worthy  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  mighty  nation.  Marshall  was,  of  course,  only  one  among 
seyen  judges,  but  his  majestic  intellect  and  the  elevation  of  his 
character  gave  him  such  an  ascendency,  that  he  found  himself 
only  once  in  a  minority  on  any  constitutional  question.*  His 
work  of  building  up  and  working  out  the  Constitution  was 
accomplished  not  so  much  by  the  decisions  he  gave  as  by  the 
judgments  in  which  he  expounded  the  principles  of  these 
decisions,  judgments  which  for  their  philosophical  breadth,  the 
luminous  exactness  of  their  reasoning,  and  the  fine  political 
sense  which  pervades  them,  have  never   been  surpassed  and 

1  In  that  one  case  (Ogden  v.  Sunderi)  Uiere  was  a  bare  niajoTtty  ai^nit 
him,  uid  professional  oplulon  now  approves  the  view  whtrh  liv  took.  When 
H&rshall  became  Chlet-Justlce  only  tiro  decisions  on  constitutional  law  had 
been  prODOnnced  b;  the  court.     Between  thut  time  and  bla  death  filty-one 
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rarely  equalled  by  the  most  famoua  jurists  of  modern  Europe 
or  of  ancient  Rome.  Marshall  did  not  forget  the  duty  of  a 
judge  to  decide  nothing  more  than  the  suit  before  hiia  requires, 
but  he  was  wont  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  his  decision  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  how  they  would  fall  to  be  applied  in 
cases  that  had  not  yet  arisen.  He  grasped  with  extraordinary 
force  and  clearness  the  cardinal  idea  that  the  creation  of  a 
national  government  implies  the  grant  of  all  such  subsidiary 
powers  as  are  requisite  to  the  effectuation  of  its  main  jxiwers 
and  purposes,  but  he  developed  and  applied  this  idea  with  so 
much  prudence  and  sobriety,  never  treading  on  ])urely  political 
ground,  never  indulging  the  temptation  to  theorize,  but  con- 
tent to  follow  out  as  a,  lawyer  the  consequences  of  legal  princi- 
ples, that  the  Constitution  seemed  not  so  much  to  rise  under 
his  hands  to  its  full  stature,  as  to  be  gradually  unveiled  by  hiiu 
till  it  stood  revealed  in  the  harmonious  perfection  of  the  form 
which  its  framers  had  designed.  That  admirable  flexibility 
and  capacity  for  growth  which  characterize  it  beyond  all  other 
rigid  or  supreme  constitutions,  is  largely  due  to  him,  yet  not 
more  to  his  courage  than  to  his  caution.* 

We  now  come  to  the  third  question  :  How  is  the  interpreting 
authority  restrained  ?  If  the  American  Constitution  is  capable 
of  being  so  developed  by  this  expansive  interpretation,  what 
security  do  its  written  terms  offer  to  the  people  and  to  the 
States  ?  What  becomes  of  the  special  value  claimed  for  Rigid 
constitutions  that  they  preserve  the  frame  of  government 
unimpaired  in  its  essential  merits,  that  they  restrain  the 
excesses  of  a  transient  majority,  and  (in  Federations)  the 
aggressions  of  a  central  authority? 

The  answer  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the  interpreting 
authority  is,  in  questions  not  distinctly  political,  different  from 
the  legislature  and  from  the  executive,  amenable  to  neither, 
and  composed  of  lawyers  imbued  with  professional  habits. 
Tliere  is  therefore  a  probability  that  it  wiU  disagree  with  either 
of  tliein  when  they  attempt  to  transgress  the  Constitution,  and 
will  decline  to  stretch  the  law  so  as  to  sanction  encroachments 

■  Had  Ibe  Supreme  coart  been  In  those  clajrH  poHsesiied  by  the  same  gpIHt  ol 
strit-tneas  and  llterality  which  the  Judicial  Coiniiiitlee  of  tbe  Brltieh  Prlvj 
Council  tias  recently  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Bvltlah  North  America 
Art  of  1H(j7  (the  Act  which  creates  the  Coustltutiun  of  tbe  Canadian  Federation), 
tlie  United  State*  Conititution  would  never  have  grown  to  be  wbM  It  sow  ll. 
VOL.  1  1  O 
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those  authorities  may  have  attempted.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
have  been  few  eases,  and  those  chiefly  cases  of  u^ency  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  which  the  judiciary  haa  been  even  accused  of 
lending  itself  to  the  desigua  of  the  other  orgaas  of  government. 
The  period  when  extensive  interpretation  was  moat  active 
(1800-1835)  was  also  the  period  when  the  party  opposed  to  a 
strong  central  government  commanded  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive, and  so  far  from  approving  the  course  the  court  took, 
the  dominant  party  then  often  complained  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  there  stands  above  and  behind  the  legis- 
lature, the  executive,  and  the  judiciary,  another  power,  that  of 
public  opinion.  The  President,  Congress,  and  the  courts  are 
all,  the  two  former  directly,  the  latter  practically,  amenable  to 
the  people,  and  anxious  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
current  of  its  sentiment.  If  the  people  approve  the  way  in 
which  tliese  authorities  are  interpreting  and  using  the  Consti- 
tution, they  go  on ;  if  the  people  disapprove,  they  pause,  or  at 
least  slacken  their  pace.  Generally  the  people  have  approved 
of  such  action  by  the  President  or  Congress  as  has  seemed 
justified  by  the  needs  of  the  time,  even  though  it  may  have 
gone  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Constitution :  generally  they 
have  approved  the  conduct  of  the  courts  whose  legal  interpre- 
tation has  upheld  sucli  legislative  or  executive  action.  Public 
opinion  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  still 
bolder  action  of  the  executive  in  the  Secession  War.  It 
approved  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  which  the  Supreme 
court  thirty-seven  years  afterwards  declared  to  have  been  in 
excess  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  But  it  disapproved  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  of  1798,  and  although  these  statutes 
were  never  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  this 
popular  censure  has  prevented  any  similar  legislation  since 
that  time.'  The  people  have,  of  course,  much  less  exact 
notions  of  the  Constitution  than  tlie  legal  profession  or  the 
courts.  But  while  they  generally  desire  to  see  the  powers  of 
the  government  so  far  expanded  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  they  are  sufficiently  attached  to  its 
general  doctrines,  they  sufficiently  prize  the  protection  it  affords 
them  against  their  own  impulses,  to  censure  any  interpretation 
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which  palpably  departs  from  the  old  lines.     And  their  c 

is,  of  course,  still  more  severe  if  the  court  seems  to  be  acting 

at  the  bidding  of  a  party. 

A  singular  result  of  the  importance  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation in  the  American  government  may  be  here  referred  to. 
It  is  this,  that  the  United  States  legislature  has  been  very 
largely  occupied  in  purely  legal  discussions.  When  it  is  pro- 
posed to  legislate  on  a  subject  which  has  been  heretofore  little 
dealt  with,  the  opponents  of  a  measure  have  two  lines  of  de- 
fence. They  may,  as  Englishmen  would  io  a  like  case,  argue 
that  the  measure  is  inexpedient.  But  they  may  also,  which 
Englishmen  cannot,  argue  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  i.e. 
illegal,  because  transcending  the  powers  of  Congress.  This  ia 
a  question  fit  to  be  raised  in  Congress,  not  only  as  regards 
matters  with  which,  as  being  purely  political,  the  courts  of  law 
will  refuse  to  interfere,  but  as  regards  all  other  matters  also, 
because  since  a  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
can  never  be  obtained  from  the  judges  by  anticipation,  the  leg- 
islature ought  to  consider  whether  they  are  acting  within  their 
competence.  And  it  is  a  question  on  which  a  stronger  case 
can  often  be  made,  and  made  with  less  exertion,  than  on  the 
issue  whether  the  measure  be  substantially  expedient.  Hence 
it  is  usually  put  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  and  argued 
with  great  vigour  and  acumen  by  leaders  who  are  probably 
more  ingenious  as  lawyers  than  they  are  far-sighted  as  states- 

A  further  consequence  of  this  habit  is  pointed  out  by  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  among  American  constitutional  writers. 
Legal  issues  are  apt  to  dwarf  and  obscure  the  more  substan- 
tially important  issues  of  principle  and  policy,  distracting  from 
these  tatter  the  attention  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  skill  of 
congressional  debaters. 

"  The  English  legislature,"  says  Judge  Hare,  "is  free  to  fol- 
low any  course  that  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
the  inquiry  is  not,  '  Has  Parliament  power  to  pass  the  Act  ?  ' 
but,  '  Is  it  consistent  with  principle,  and  such  as  the  circum- 
stances demand  ? '  These  are  the  material  points,  and  if  the 
public  mind  is  satisfied  as  to  them  there  is  no  further  contro- 
versy. In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question 
primarily  is  one  of  power,  and  in  the  refined  and  subtle  dis- 
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cusbIoq  which  ensues,  right  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  or  treated 
as  if  it  vere  synonymous  with  might.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  what  the  Constitution  permits  it  also  approves,  and  that 
measures  which  are  legal  cannot  be  contrary  to  morals." 

The  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  has  at  times  become 
BO  momentous  as  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  politi- 
cal parties;  and  the  existence  of  parties  divided  upon  such 
questions  has  of  course  stimulated  the  interest  with  which 
paints  of  legal  interpretation  have  i^en  watched  and  can- 
vaased.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  National  government 
in  1789  two  parties  grew  up,  one  advocating  a  strong  central 
authority,  the  other  championing  the  rights  of  the  States.  Of 
these  parties  the  former  naturally  came  to  insist  on  a  liberal, 
an  expansive,  perhaps  a  lax  construction  of  the  words  of  the 
Constitution,  because  the  more  wide  is  the  meaning  placed 
upon  its  grant  of  powers,  so  much  the  wider  are  those  powers 
themselves.  The  latter  party,  on  the  other  hand,  was  acting 
in  protection  both  of  the  States  and  of  the  individual  citizen 
against  the  central  government,  when  it  limited  by  a  strict  and 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  instrument  the  pow- 
ers which  that  instrument  conveyed.  The  distinction  which 
began  in  those  early  days  has  never  since  vanished.  There 
has  always  been  a  party  professing  itself  disposed  to  favour 
the  central  government,  and  therefore  a  party  of  broad  construc- 
tion. There  has  always  been  a  party  claiming  that  it  aimedat 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  therefore  a  party  of  strict 
construction.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deem  these 
different  views  of  interpretation  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the 
political  parties  that  have  divided  America.  This  view,  how- 
ever,  inverts  the  fucts.  It  is  not  because  men  have  differed  in 
their  reading  of  the  Constitution  that  they  have  advocated  or 
opposed  an  extension  of  Federal  powers ;  it  is  their  attitude  on 
this  substantial  issue  that  has  determined  their  attitude  on  the 
verbal  one.  Moreover,  the  two  great  parties  have  several 
times  changed  sides  on  the  very  question  of  interpretation. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  Embargo  acts  were  the 
work  of  the  Strict  Constructionists,  while  it  was  the  Loose 
Constructionist  party  which  protested  against  the  latter  meas- 
ure, and  which,  at  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814,  advanced 
doctrines  of  State  rights  almost  amounting  to  those  aubse- 
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quently  asserted  by  South  Carolina  in  1832  and  by  the  Seces- 
sionists of  1861,  Parties  in  America,  as  in  most  countries, 
have  followed  their  temporary  interest;  and  if  that  interest 
happened  to  differ  from  some  traditional  party  doctrine,  they 
have  explained  the  latter  away.  Whenever  there  has  been  a 
serious  party  conflict,  it  has  been  in  reality  a  conflict  over 
some  living  and  practical  issue,  and  only  in  form  a  debate  upon 
canons  of  legal  interpretation.  What  is  remarkable,  though 
natural  enough  in  a  country  governed  by  a  written  instrument, 
is  that  every  controversy  has  got  involved  with  questions  of 
constitutional  conatruction.  When  it  was  proposed  to  exert 
some  power  of  Congress,  as  for  instance  to  charter  a  national 
bank,  to  grant  money  for  internal  improvements,  to  enact  a 
protective  tariff,  the  opponents  of  these  schemes  could  plausi- 
bly argue,  and  therefore  of  course  did  argue,  that  they  were 
unconstitutional.  So  any  suggested  interference  with  slavery 
in  States  or  Territories  was  immediately  declared  to  violate 
the  State  rights  which  the  Constitution  guaranteed.  Thus 
every  serious  question  came  to  he  fought  as  a  constitutional 
question.  But  as  regards  most  questions,  and  certainly  as 
regards  the  great  majority  of  the  party  combatants,  men  did 
not  attack  or  defend  a  proposal  because  they  held  it  legally 
unsound  or  sound  on  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
but  alleged  it  to  be  constitutionally  wrong  or  right  because 
they  thought  the  welfare  of  the  country,  or  at  least  their  party 
interests,  to  be  involved.  Constitutional  interpretation  was  a 
pretext  rather  than  a  cause,  a  matter  of  form  rather  than  of 
substance. 

The  results  were  both  good  and  evil.  They  were  good  in  so 
far  as  they  made  both  parties  profess  themselves  defenders  of 
the  Constitution,  zealous  only  that  it  should  be  interpreted 
aright;  as  they  familiarized  the  people  with  its  provisions, 
and  made  them  vigilant  critics  of  every  legislative  or  execu- 
tive act  which  could  affect  its  working.  Tbey  were  evil  in 
distracting  public  attention  from  real  problems  to  the  legal 
aspect  of  those  problems,  and  in  cultivating  a  habit  of  casu- 
istry which  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

Since  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  much  less  of  this  casu- 
istry because  there  have  been  fewer  occasions  for  it,  the  Broad 
Construction  view  of  the  Constitution  having  practically  pre- 
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vaOed — prevailed  so  ^r  that  the  Supreme  court  now  holds 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  paper  money  legal  tender 
i8  incident  to  the  Bovereignty  ot  the  National  government,  and 
that  a  Democratic  House  of  Representstives  passes  a  bill 
giving  a  Federal  conunission  vast  powers  over  all  the  railways 
which  pass  through  more  than  one  State.  There  is  still  a 
party  inclined  to  strict  construction,  but  the  strictness  which 
it  upholds  would  have  been  deemed  lax  by  the  Broad  Con- 
stmctioiiists  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  interpretation  which 
ba«  thus  stretched  the  Constitution  to  cover  powers  once  un- 
dreamt o^  may  be  deemed  a  dangerous  resource.  But  it  mnat 
be  remembered  that  even  the  constitutions  we  call  Rigid  most 
make  their  choice  between  being  bent  or  being  broken.  Tbe 
Americans  have  more  than  once  bent  their  Constitution  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  break  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE  CONSTITUTION    BY    USAGE 

Theke  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  Constitution  has  been 
developed.  This  is  by  laying  down  rules  on  matters  which  are 
within  its  general  scope,  but  have  not  been  dealt  with  by  its 
words,  by  the  creation  of  machinery  which  it  has  not  provided 
for  the  attainment  of  objects  it  contemplates,  or,  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  by  ploughing  and  planting  ground  which,  though 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Constitution,  was  left 
waste  by  those  who  drew  up  the  original  iustrument. 

Although  the  Constitution  is  curiously  minute  upon  some 
comparatively  small  points,  such  as  the  qualifications  of  members 
of  Congress  and  the  official  record  of  their  votes,  it  passes  over 
in  silence  many  branches  of  political  action,  many  details  essen- 
tial to  every  government.  Some  may  have  been  forgotten,  but 
some  were  purposely  omitted,  because  the  Convention  could 
not  agree  upon  them,  or  because  they  would  have  provoked 
opposition  in  the  ratifying  conventions,  or  because  they  were 
thought  unsuited  to  a  document  which  it  was  desirable  to  draft 
concisely  and  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  unaltered.  This 
was  wise  and  indeed  necessary,  but  it  threw  a  great  responsi- 
bility upon  tliose  who  had  to  work  the  government  which  the 
Constitution  created.  They  found  nothing  within  the  four 
comers  of  the  instrument  to  guide  them  on  points  whose  grav- 
ity was  perceived  as  soon  as  they  had  to  be  settled  in  practice. 
Many  of  such  points  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  interpreta- 
tion or  construction,  however  liberally  extensive  it  might  be, 
because  there  was  nothing  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
from  which  such  construction  could  start,  and  because  they 
were  in  some  instances  matters  which,  though  important,  could 
not  be  based  upon  principle,  but  must  be  settled  by  an  arbitrary 
<  I  ptermi  nation. 
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Their  settlement,  which  began  with  the  first  Congress,  has 
been  effected  in  two  ways,  by  CongressioDal  legislation  and  by 
usage. 

Congress  was  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  pass  statutes 
on  certain  prescribed  topics.  On  many  other  topics  not  spe- 
cially named,  but  within  its  general  powers,  statutes  were  evi- 
dently needed.  For  iiistani'e,  tlie  whole  subject  of  Federal 
taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  the  establishment  of  Federal 
courts,  inferior  to  the  Supreme  court,  and  the  assignment  of 
particular  kinds  and  degrees  of  jurisdiction  to  each  class  of 
couits,  the  organization  of  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  services 
of  the  countr}',  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  and  of  the 
Territories,  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  elections  of  Presi- 
dents and  senators,  these  and  many  other  matters  of  high  im- 
port are  regulated  by  statutes,  statutes  which  Congress  can  of 
course  change  but  which,  in  their  main  features,  have  been  not 
greatly  changed  since  their  first  enactment.  Although  such 
statutes  cannot  be  called  parts  of  the  Constitution  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  interpretations  judicially  placed  upon  it,  for  these 
latter  have  (subject  to  the  possibility  of  their  reversal)  become 
practically  incorporated  with  its  original  text,  still  they  have 
given  to  its  working  a  character  and  direction  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  discussing  it,  and  which  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, produced  results  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  its  framers.  To 
take  a  recent  instance,  the  passing  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Act,  which  regulates  all  the  greater  railways  over  the 
whole  United  States,  is  an  assertion  of  Federal  authority  over 
numerous  and  powerful  corporations  chartered  by  and  serving 
the  various  States,  which  gives  a  new  aspect  and  significance 
to  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce.  Legal  interpretation  held  that  clause  to  be 
^sufficiently  wide  to  enable  Congress  to  legislate  on  inter-State 
railways  ;  but  when  Congress  actually  exerted  its  power  in  en- 
acting this  statute  a  further  step,  and  a  long  one,  was  taken 
towards  bringing  the  organs  of  transportation  under  national 
control.'     Legislation,  therefore,  though  it  cannot  in  strictness 

I  The  lecogiiitioD  that  tlie  ConBtitutiuii  empoweni  CimicrcBS  tu  deal  with  a 
given  subject  does  not  Imply  that  every  detail  of  the  Art  ileallng  tberewitb  !■ 
above  olijection.    Althnueli  prima /'mi-  ConErcsB,  when  com|iel8nt  to  legislate 

lallly  ot  any  particular  provlHiong  in  a  statute. 
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enlarge  the  frontiers  fix-;d  by  the  Constitution,  can  give  to  cer- 
tain provinces  lying  within  those  frontiers  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  they  fonnerly  possessed,  and  by  so  doing,  can 
substantially  change  the  character  of  the  government.  It 
cannot  engender  a  new  power,  but  it  can  turn  an  old  one  in  a 
new  direction,  and  call  .1  dormant  one  into  momentous  activity. 

Next  as  to  usage.  Custom,  which  is  a  law-producing  agency 
in  every  department,  is  specially  busy  in  matters  which  per- 
tain to  the  practical  conduct  of  government.  Understandings 
and  conventions  are  in  modem  practice  no  less  essential  to 
the  smooth  working  of  the  English  Constitution,  than  are  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Now  understand- 
ings are  merely  long-established  usages,  sanctioned  by  no  stat- 
ute, often  too  vague  to  admit  of  precise  statement,'  yet  in 
some  instances  deemed  so  binding  that  a  breach  of  them 
would  damage  the  character  of  a  statesman  or  a  ministry  just 
as  much  as  the  transgression  of  a  statute.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  fewer  such  understandings  than  in  England, 
because  under  a  Constitution  drawn  out  in  one  fundamental 
document  everybody  is  more  apt  to  stand  upon  his  strict  legal 
rights,  and  the  spirit  of  institutions  departs  less  widely  from 
their  formal  character.  Nevertheless  some  of  those  features 
of  American  government  to  which  its  character  is  chiefly  due, 
and  which  recnr  most  frequently  in  its  daily  working,  rest 
neither  upon  the  Constitution  nor  upon  any  statute,  but  upon 
usage  alone.     Here  are  some  instances. 

The  presidential  electors  have  by  usage  and  by  usage  only 
lost  the  right  ttie  Constitution  gave  them  of  exercising  their 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate. 

The  President  is  not  re-elected  more  than  once,  though  the 
Constitution  places  no  restriction  whatever  on  re-eligibility.' 

The  President  uses  his  veto  more  freely  than  he  did  at  first, 
and  for  a  wider  range  of  purposes. 

>  For  iDfltanr«,  it  U  impoBslblc  to  state  precisely  the  practical  (bb  dlatin- 
Kiiislied  rmm  the  legai)  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  bills  passed  by 
the  House  of  Cummons,  or  the  duty  of  the  Crown  when  a  Cabinet  makes  some 
very  unusaal  request;  altliouHb  it  is  admitted  that  as  a  rale  the  Lords  ongbt 
to  yield  to  Ibe  CommonB  and  the  Crown  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  o(  Ita 
ministers. 

'  See  ante,  Chap.  V.  The  FederalM  (No.  Izrili.)  says  that  the  President 
uill  lie  and  ought  to  be  re-elected  as  often  as  the  people  think  him  worthy  of 
(heir  confldence. 
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The  Senate  now  never  exercises  its  undoubted  power  of  re- 
fusing to  confirm  the  appointments  made  by  the  President  to 
cabinet  offices. 

The  President  is  permitted  to  remove,  without  asking  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  officials  to  whose  appuintment  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  is  necessary.  This  was  for  a  time  regulated 
by  statute,  but  the  statute  having  been  repealed  the  old  usage 
has  revived.     (See  Chapter  VI.) 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  conduct  their  legislation  by 
means  of  standing  committees.  This  vital  peculiarity  of  the 
American  system  of  government  has  no  firmer  basis  than  the 
standing  orders  of  each  House,  which  can  be  repealed  at  any 
moment,  but  have  been  maintained  for  many  years. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  by  a  similar  practice  entrusted 
with  the  profoundly  important  power  of  nominating  all  the 
House  committees. 

The  chairmen  of  the  chief  committees  of  both  Houses,  which 
control  the  great  departments  of  State  {e.g.  foreign  affairs, 
navy,  justice,  finance),  have  practically  become  an  additional 
set  of  ministers  for  those  departments. 

The  custom  of  going  into  caucus,  by  which  the  parties  in  each 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  determine  their  action,  and  the 
obligation  on  individual  members  to  obey  the  decision  of  the 
caucus  meeting,  are  mere  habitsor  understandings,  without  legal 
sanction.  So  is  the  right  claimed  by  the  senators  from  a  State 
to  control  the  Federal  patron^e  of  that  State.  So  is  the  usage 
that  appropriation  bills  shall  be  presented  to  the  House. 

The  rule  that  a  member  of  Congress  must  be  chosen  from 
the  district,  as  well  as  from  the  State,  in  which  he  resides, 
rests  on  no  Federal  enactment ;  indeed,  neither  Congress  nor 
any  State  legislature  would  be  entitled  thus  to  narrow  the 
liberty  of  choice  which  the  words  of  the  Constitution  imply. 

Jackson  introduced,  and  succeeding  Presidents  continued  the 
practice  of  dismissing  Federal  ofiicials  belonging  to  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  appointing  none  but  adherents  of  their  own 
party  to  the  vacant  places.  This  is  the  so-called  Spoils 
System,  which,  having  been  applied  also  to  State  and  municipal 
offices,  has  been  made  the  corner-stone  of  "practical  politics" 
in  America.  The  Constitution  is  nowise  answerable  for  it 
and  legislation  only  partially. 
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Neither  in  Euglish  law  nor  in  American  is  there  anything 
regarding  the  re-eligibility  of  a  member  of  the  popular  cham- 
ber ;  not  can  it  be  aaid  that  us^e  has  established  in  either 
country  any  broad  general  rule  on  the  subject.  But  whereas 
the  English  tendency  has  been  to  re-elect  a  member  unless 
there  is  some  positive  reason  for  getting  rid  of  him,  in  many 
parts  of  America  men  are  disposed  the  other  way,  and  refuse 
to  re-elect  him  just  because  he  has  had  his  turn  already.  Any 
one  can  understand  what  a  difference  this  makes  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  chamber. 

We  see,  then,  that  several  salient  features  of  the  present 
American  government,  such  as  the  popular  election  of  the 
President,  the  influence  of  senators  and  congressmen  over 
patronage,  the  immense  power  of  the  Speaker,  the  Spoils  sys- 
tem, are  due  to  usages  which  have  sprung  up  round  the  Con- 
stitution and  profoundly  aifected  its  working,  but  which  are 
not  parts  of  the  Constitution,  nor  necessarily  attributable  to 
any  specitic  provision  which  it  contains.  The  most  remark- 
able instance  of  all,  the  choice  of  presidential  candidates 
by  the  great  parties  assembled  in  their  national  conventions, 
will  be  fully  considered  in  a  later  chapter. 

One  of  the  changes  which  the  last  seventy  years  have 
brought  about  is  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  special  mention. 
The  Constitution  contains  no  provisions  regarding  the  electoral 
franchise  in  congressional  elections  save  the  three  following :  — 

That  the  franchise  shall  in  every  State  be  the  same  as  that 
by  which  the  members  of  the  "  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature  "  are  chosen  (Art.  i.  §  2). 

That  when  any  male  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
are  excluded  by  any  State  from  the  franchise  (except  for  crime) 
the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress  of  that  State  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  (Am.  xiv.,  1868). 

That  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude  "  (Am.  xv.,  1870). 

Subject  to  these  conditions  every  State  may  regulate  the 
electoral  franchise  as  it  pleases. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Constitution  the  suffrage  was  in 
nearly  all  States  limited  by  various  conditions  \e.g.  prop- 
erty qualification,  length  of  residence,  etc.)  which  excluded, 
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or  might  have  excluded,  though  in  some  States  the  proportion 
of  very  poor  people  was  small,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
free  inhabitants.  At  present  the  suffrage  is  in  every  State 
practically  universal.  It  had  become  so  in  the  Free  States' 
even  before  the  war.  Here  is  an  advance  towards  pure  democ- 
racy effected  without  the  action  of  the  national  legislature,  but 
solely  by  the  legislation  of  the  several  States,  a  legislation 
which,  as  it  may  be  changed  at  any  moment,  is,  so  far  as  the 
national  government  is  concerned,  mere  custom.  And  of  this 
great  step,  modifying  profoundly  the  colour  and  character  of 
the  government,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution other  than  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendmeuta  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  liberated 
negroes. 

It  is  natural,  it  is  indeed  inevitable,  that  there  should  be  in 
every  country  such  a  parasitic  growth  of  usages  and  conven- 
tions round  the  solid  legal  framework  of  government.  But 
must  not  the  result  of  such  a  growth  be  different  where  a 
rigid  constitution  exists  from  what  it  is  in  countries  where  the 
constitution  is  flexible  ?  In  England  usages  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed become  inwoven  with  the  law  of  the  country  as  settled 
by  statutes  and  decisions,  and  modify  that  law.  Cases  come 
before  a  court  in  which  a  usage  is  recognized  and  thereby 
obtains  a  sort  of  legal  sanction.  Statutes  are  passed  in  which 
an  existing  usage  is  taken  for  granted,  and  which  therefore 
harmonize  with  it.  Thus  the  always  changing  Constitution 
becomes  interpenetrated  by  ciistom.  Custom  is  in  fact  the  first 
stage  through  which  a  rule  passes  before  it  is  embodied  in 
binding  law.  But  in  America,  where  the  fundamental  taw 
cannot  readily  be,  and  is  in  fact  very  rarely  altered,  may  we 
not  expect  a  conflict,  or  at  least  a  want  of  harmony,  between 
law  and  custom,  due  to  the  constant  growth  of  the  one  and  the 
immutability  of  the  other? 

In  examining  this  point  one  must  distinguish  between  sub- 
jects on  which  the  Constitution  is  silent  and  subjects  on  which 
it  speaks.  As  regards  the  former  there  is  little  difficulty. 
Usage  and  legislation  may  expand  the  Constitution  in  what 
way  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  public  opinion. 

1  Save  that  Id  many  of  them  peraonE  of  coloor  were  placed  at  a  dlaadvui- 
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The  courts  of  law  will  Dot  interfere,  because  no  provision  of 
the  Constitution  is  violated ;  and  even  where  It  may  be 
thought  that  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  the  executive  is  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  still  if  it  falls  within  the 
range  of  the  discretion  which  these  authorities  have  received, 
it  will  not  be  questioned  by  the  judges.' 

If,  on  the  other  band,  either  congressional  legislation  or 
usage  begins  to  trench  on  ground  which  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly covers,  the  question  at  once  arises  whether  such  legis- 
lation is  valid,  or  whether  an  act  done  in  conformity  with 
such  usage  is  legal.  Questions  of  this  kind  du  not  always 
come  before  the  courts,  and  if  they  do  not,  the  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  whatever  act  has  been  done  by  Congress  or 
by  any  legally  constituted  authority.  When,  however,  such  a 
question  is  siisceptible  of  judicial  determination  and  is  actually 
brotight  before  a  tribunal,  the  tribunal  is  disposed  rather  to 
support  than  to  treat  as  null  the  act  done.  Applying  that 
expansive  interpretation  which  has  prevailed  since  the  war  as 
it  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  the  Supreme 
court  is  apt  to  find  grounds  for  moving  in  the  direction  which 
it  perceives  public  opinion  to  have  taken,  and  for  putting  on 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  a  sense  which  legalizes  what 
Congress  has  enacted  or  custom  approved.  When  this  takes 
place  things  proceed  smoothly.  The  change  which  circum- 
stances call  for  is  made  gently,  and  is  controlled,  perhaps 
modified,  in  its  operation. 

But  sometimes  the  courts  feel  bound  to  declare  some  statute, 

'  "  It  Is  at)  &x[om  In  our  juriBprnilence  that  an  Act  of  CongreiB  la  not  lo  be 
prononiiced  nnponBtilutlonal  iiiileBs  the  defect  of  power  to  pass  it  Is  so  clear  aa 
to  admit  of  no  doubt.  Every  doabt  ia  to  be  resolved  in  favour  of  the  validity 
of  the  law."  —  Swayne,  J.,  in  United  Statet  v.  Hhodei,  1  .*hb.  U.  S.  49. 

An  interesting  llluitratlon  is  supplied  by  a  very  recent  case  which  arose  In 
the  efForlH  made  to  check  the  evils  arlsiiie  from  the  lotteries  estnbiiiihed  in 
l/)uislana.  Con)(ress,  beln^  unable  to  strike  at  the  toltery  In  Louisiana  Itself, 
]Kisscil  a  statute  forbidding  the  posl-oOlce  to  carry  newspapers  containing 
Iritlciy  advertisements  (since  It  was  by  these  tiiat  mischief  waa  done  over  the 
n-st  [if  the  Union),  anil  imposing  a  penalty  on  nny  one  posting  lottery  adver- 
tlsvinents  in  breach  of  the  statute.  \  newspaper  proprietor  arrested  for  such 
1irea>-li  carried  his  case  to  the  Supreme  court,  alleging  the  statute  to  be 
unconBlitutionai  because  Inconsistent  with  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  court  however  unanimously  helil  (1S!)2)  that  that  amendment 
did  not  »]ip)y.  and  supported  Ibe  right  of  Con^^esa  to  use  the  control  of  the 
pofit-iiRlce  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  harm  done  by  lotteries;  and  public 
oplulun  heartily  w 
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or  executive  act  done  in  pursuance  of  usage,  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  What  happens  ?  In  theory  the  judicial  deter- 
mination is  conclusive,  and  ought  to  check  any  further  progress 
in  the  path  which  has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional.  But 
whether  this  result  follows  will  in  practice  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.  If  the  case  is  not  urgent.  If  there 
is  no  strong  popular  impulse  behind  Congress  or  the  President, 
no  paramount  need  for  the  usage  which  had  sprung  up  and 
is  now  disapproved,  the  decision  of  the  courts  will  be  acqui- 
esced in;  and  whatever  tendency  towards  change  exists  will 
seek  some  other  channel  where  no  constitutional  obstacle  bars 
its  course.  But  if  the  needs  of  the  time  be  pressing,  courts 
and  Constitution  may  have  to  give  way.  Salus  reipubUcae  lex 
stiprema.  Above  that  supreme  written  law  stands  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth,  which  will  be  secured,  if  possible  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution;  but  if  that  be  not  possi- 
ble, then  by  evaiiing,  or  even  by  overriding  the  Constitution.' 
This  is  what  happened  in  the  Civil  War,  when  men  said  that 
they  would  break  the  Constitution  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

Attempts  to  disobey  the  Constitution  have  been  rare,  because 
the  fear  of  clashing  with  it  has  arrested  many  mischievous 
proposals  in  their  earlier  stages,  while  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  has  averted  possible  collisions  by  leading  the  courts  to 
lend  their  ultimate  sanction  to  measures  or  usages  which,  had 
they  come  under  review  at  their  first  appearance,  might  have 
been  pronounced  unconstitutional.'  That  collisions  have  been 
rare  Is  good  evidence  of  the  political  wisdom  of  American 
statesmen  and  lawyers.    But  politicians  in  other  countries  will 

1  In  a  remarkable  letter  nritteii  to  Mr.  Hortges  (tlh  April  1864),  PresldeDt 
Lincoln  said  :  "  My  oath  U>  preserve  Ihe  Cuiistitutloji  linpOEjeil  on  ine  Ilie  duty  of 
preserving  by  every  indispensable  meaiia  that  goveriinient,  that  uation,  of  whicli 
the  Constitution  was  llie  onnnic  law.  Was  il  possilile  to  lose  the  nation  aud 
yet  preserve  the  Constitution?  By  jceneral  law  life  and  liuib  must  be  pro- 
tected, yet  often  a  limb  must  l>e  amputated  to  save  a  life,  but  a  life  is  never 
wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise  unconstitutional, 
might  become  lawful  by  becomint;  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution  through  tlie  preservation  of  the  natioii.  RIfclit  or  wrong  I  as- 
■nmed  this  ground,  and  now  avow  it.  1  could  not  feel  that  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Coiiatltutloti,  if,  to  save  slavery,  or  any 
minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck  of  Rovernment,  country,  and  Consti- 
tutioii  altogether." 

>  Surh  as  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  on  "  internal  improvements  "  and 
the  assumption  ot  wide  powets  over  Internal  commiuiications. 
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err  if  they  suppose  that  the  existence  of  a  rigid  or  supreme 
constitution  is  enough  to  avert  collisions,  or  to  secure  the  vic- 
tory of  the  fundamental  instrument.  A  rigid  constitution 
resembles,  not  some  clifE  of  Xorwegian  gneiss  which  bears  for 
centuries  unchanged  the  lash  of  Atlantic  billows,  but  rather  a 
sea-wall,  such  as  guards  the  seaside  promenade  of  an  English 
town,  whose  smooth  suiface  resists  the  ordinary  waves  and 
currents  of  the  Channel  but  may  be  breached  or  washed  away 
by  some  tremendous  tempest.  The  American  Constitution  has 
stood  unbroken,  because  America  has  never  sceu,  as  some 
European  countries  have  seen,  angry  multitudes  or  military 
tyrants  bent  on  destroying  the  institutions  which  barred  the 
course  of  their  passions  or  ambition.  And  it  has  also  stood 
because  it  has  submitted  to  a  process  of  constant,  though 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  change  which  has  adapted  it 
to  the  conditions  of  a  new  age. 

The  solemn  determination  of  a  people  enacting  a  fundamental 
law  by  which  they  and  their  descendants  shall  be  governed 
cannot  prevent  that  law,  however  great  the  reverence  they 
continue  to  profess  for  it,  from  being  worn  away  in  one  part, 
enlarged  in  another,  modified  in  a  third,  by  the  ceaseless  action 
of  influences  playing  upon  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
people.  Thus  the  American  Constitution  has  necessarily 
clianged  as  the  nation  has  changed,  has  changed  in  the  spirit 
with  which  men  regard  it,  and  therefore  in  its  own  spirit.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  eminent  constitutional  lawyer  whom  I 
have  more  than  once  quoted:  "We  may  think,"  saya  Judge 
Cooley,  "  that  we  have  the  Constitution  all  before  us ;  but  for 
piTictical  purposes  the  Constitution  is  that  which  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  several  departments,  and  the  people  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  citizens,  recognize  and  respect  as 
such  ;  and  nothing  else  is.  .  .  .  Cervantes  says :  Every  one  is 
the  son  of  his  own  works.  This  is  more  emphatically  true  of 
an  instrument  of  government  than  it  can  possibly  be  of  a  natr 
Ural  person.  What  it  takes  to  itself,  thougli  at  first  unwar- 
rantable, helps  to  make  it  over  into  a  new  instrument  of 
government,  and  it  represents  at  last  the  acts  done  under  it." 
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THE   RESULTS   OF   CONSTITUTIONAL 

We  have  seen  that  the  American  Constitution  has  changed, 
is  changing,  and  by  the  law  of  its  existence  must  continue  to 
change,  in  its  substance  and  practical  working  even  when  its 
words  remain  the  same,  "  Time  and  habit,"  said  Washington, 
"are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  tnie  character  of  govern- 
ments as  of  other  human  institutions : "  '  and  while  habit  fixes 
some  things,  time  remoulds  others. 

It  remains  to  ask  what  has  been  the  general  result  of  the 
changes  it  has  suffered,  and  what  tight  an  examination  of  its 
history,  in  this  respect,  throws  upon  the  probable  future  of  the 
instrument  and  on  the  worth  of  Rigid  or  Supreme  constitu- 
tions in  general. 

The  Constitution  was  avowedly  created  as  an  instrument  of 
checks  and  balances.  Each  branch  of  the  National  government 
was  to  restrain  the  others,  and  maintain  the  equipoise  of  the 
whole.  The  legislature  was  to  balance  the  executive,  and  the 
judiciary  both.  The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  were  to 
balance  one  another.  The  National  government,  taking  all  its 
branches  together,  was  balanced  against  the  State  governments. 
As  this  equilibrium  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  docu- 
ment, unchangeable  save  by  the  jwople  themselves,  no  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  National  government  has  been  able  to 
absorb  or  override  the  others,  as  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Cabinet,  itself  a  child  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  in 
England  overridden  and  subjected  the  Crown  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  Each  branch  maintains  its  independence,  and  can, 
within  certain  limits,  defy  the  others. 

But  there  is  among  political  bodies  and  offices  (i.e.  the  per- 
sons who  from  time  to  time  fill  the  same  office)  of  necessity  a 
'  Farewell  Address,  ITth  SHptember  1T»!. 
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constant  strife,  a  struggle  for  existence  similar  to  that  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  to  exist  among  plants  and  animals  ; 
and  as  in  the  case  of  plants  and  animals  so  also  in  the  politi- 
cal sphere  this  struggle  stimulates  each  body  or  office  to  exert 
its  utmost  force  for  its  own  pieservation,  and  to  develop  its 
aptitudes  in  any  direction  wherein  development  is  possible. 
Ea«h  branch  of  the  American  government  has  striven  to  ex- 
tend its  range  and  its  powers ;  each  has  advanced  in  certain 
directions,  but  in  others  has  been  restrained  by  the  equal  or 
stronger  pressure  of  other  branches.  I  shall  attempt  to  state 
the  chief  differences  perceptible  between  the  ideas  which  men 
entertained  regarding  the  various  bodies  and  offices  of  the 
government  when  they  first  entered  life,  and  the  aspect  they 
now  wear  to  the  nation. 

The  President  has  developed  a  capacity  for  becoming,  in 
moments  of  national  peril,  something  tike  a  Boman  dictator. 
He  is  in  quiet  times  do  stronger  than  he  was  at  first,  possibly 
weaker.  Congress  has  in  some  respects  encroached  on  him,  yet 
his  office  has  shown  that  it  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  trusted 
leader  and  at  the  call  of  a  sudden  necessity,  rise  to  a  tremen- 
dous height. 

The  ministers  of  the  President  have  not  become  more  im- 
portant either  singly  or  collectively  as  a  cabinet.  Cut  off  from 
the  legislature  on  one  side,  and  from  the  people  on  the  other, 
they  have  been  a  mere  appendage  to  the  President. 

The  Senate  has  come  to  press  heavily  on  the  executive,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  developed  legislative  functions  which, 
though  contemplated  in  the  Constitution,  were  compai-atively 
rudimentary  in  the  older  days.  It  has,  in  the  judgment  of 
American  publicists,  grown  relatively  stronger  than  it  then 
was. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  has  become  even 
more   insignificant   than   the   Constitution  seemed  to  make 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
titives,  whom  the  Constitution  mentions  only  once,  and  on 
wliom  it  bestows  no  powers,  has  now  secured  one  of  the  leading 
parts  in  the  piece,  and  can  affect  the  course  of  legislation  more 
than  any  other  single  person. 

An  oligarchy  of  chairmen  of  the  leading  committees  has 

VOL.  I  ID 
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sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  consequence  of 
the  increasing  demands  on  its  time  and  of  the  working  of  the 
committee  system. 

The  Judiciary  was  deemed  to  be  making  large  strides  during 
the  first  forty  years,  because  it  established  its  claim  to  powers 
which,  though  doubtless  really  granted,  had  been  but  faintly 
apprehended  in  1789.  After  1830  the  development  of  those 
powers  advanced  more  slowly.  But  the  position  which  the 
Supreme  court  has  taken  in  the  scheme  of  government,  if  it  be 
not  greater  than  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  would  have 
wished,  is  yet  greater  than  they  foresaw. 

Although  some  of  these  changes  are  considerable,  they  are 
fer  smaller  than  those  which  England  has  seen  pass  over  her 
Government  since  1789.  So  far,  therefore,  the  rigid  Constitu- 
tion has  maintained  a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  various 
powers,  whereas  that  which  was  then  supposed  to  exist  in 
England  between  the  king,  the  peers,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  people  (i.e.  the  electors)  has  vanished  irrecoverably. 

In  the  other  struggle  that  has  gone  on  in  America,  that  be- 
tween the  National  government  and  the  States,  the  results 
have  been  still  more  considerable,  though  the  process  of  change 
has  sometimes  been  interrupted.  During  the  first  few  decades 
after  1789  the  States,  in  spite  of  a  steady  and  often  angry  re- 
sistance, sometimes  backed  by  threats  of  secession,  found  them- 
selves more  and  more  entangled  in  the  network  of  Federal 
powers  which  sometimes  Congress,  sometimes  the  President, 
sometimes  the  Judiciary,  as  the  expounder  of  the  Constitution, 
fiung  over  them.  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  whose  bear- 
ing had  been  inadequately  realized  in  the  first  instance  were 
put  in  force  against  a  State,  and  when  once  put  in  force  became 
precedents  for  the  future.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that 
this  was  done  by  both  of  the  great  national  parties,  by 
those  who  defended  State  rights  and  preached  State  sover- 
eignty as  well  as  by  the  advocates  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. For  the  former,  when  they  saw  the  opportunity  of 
effecting  by  means  of  the  central  legislative  or  executive 
power  an  ohject  of  immediate  party  importance,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  in  force  that  central  power,  forgetful  or  heedless  of 
the  example  they  were  setting. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  process  by  which  the  National 
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goTemment  has  grown  may  be  called  a  natural  one.  A  politi- 
cal force  has,  like  a  heated  gas,  a  natural  tendency  to  expan- 
sion, a  tendency  which  works  even  apart  from  the  knowledge 
and  intentions  of  those  through  whom  it  works.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  expansion  such  a  force  may  meet,  and  may  be  checked 
or  driven  back  by  a  stronger  force.  The  expansive  force  of 
the  National  government  proved  ultimately  stronger  than  the 
force  of  the  States,  so  the  centralizing  tendency  prevailed. 
And  it  prevailed  not  so  much  by  the  conscious  purptose  of  the 
party  disposed  to  favour  it,  aa  through  the  inherent  elements 
of  strength  which  it  possessed,  and  the  favouring  conditions 
amid  which  it  acted,  elements  and  conditions  largely  irrespec- 
tive of  either  political  party,  and  operative  under  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Now  and  then  the 
centralizing  process  was  checked.  Georgia  defied  the  Supreme 
court  in  1830-32,  and  was  not  made  to  bend  because  the  execu- 
tive sided  with  her.  South  Carolina  defied  Congress  and  the 
President  in  1832,  and  the  issue  was  settled  by  a  compromise. 
Acute  foreign  observers  then  and  often  during  the  period  that 
followed  predicted  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  For  some 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  tie  of  obedience 
to  the  National  government  was  palpably  loosened  over  a 
large  part  of  the  country.  But  during  and  after  the  war  the 
former  tendency  resumed  its  action,  swifter  and  more  potent 
than  before. 

A  critic  may  object  to  the  view  here  presented  by  remarking 
that  the  stm^le  between  the  National  government  and  the 
States  has  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  struggles  between  difEer- 
ent  branches  of  the  National  government,  proceeded  merely  by 
the  natural  development  of  the  Constitution,  but  has  been 
accelerated  by  specific  changes  in  the  Constitution,  viz.  those 
made  by  the  three  latest  amendments. 

This  is  true.  But  the  dominance  of  the  centralizing  tenden- 
cies is  not  wholly  or  even  mainly  due  to  those  amendments.  It 
had  begun  before  them.  It  would  have  come  about,  though 
less  completely,  without  them.  It  has  been  due  not  only  to 
these  amendments  but  also  — 

To  the  extensive  interpretation  by  the  judiciary  of  the 
powers  which  the  Constitution  vests  in  the  National 
government. 
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To  the  passing  by  Congress  of  statutes  on  topics  not  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  the  States,  statutes  which  have  sensibly 
narrowed  the  field  of  State  action. 
To  exertions  of  executive  power  which,  having  been  approved 
by  the  people,  and  not  condemned  by  the  courts,  have 
passed  into  precedents. 
These  have  been  the  modes  in  which  the  centralizing  ten- 
dency has  shown  itself  and  prevailed.     What  have  been  the 
underlying  causes  ? 

They  belong  to  history.  They  are  partly  economical,  partly 
moral.  Steam  and  electricity  have  knit  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  closely  together,  have  made  each  State  and  group 
of  States  more  dependent  on  its  neighbours,  have  added  to  the 
matters  in  which  the  whole  country  benefits  by  joint  action 
and  uniform  legislation.  The  power  of  the  National  govern- 
ment to  stimulate  or  depress  commerce  and  industries  by  tariff 
legislation  has  given  it  a  wide  control  over  the  material  pros- 
perity of  part  of  tlie  Union,  till  "tlie  people,  and  especially 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes,  came  to  look  more  and 
more  to  the  national  capital  for  what  enlists  their  interests, 
and  less  and  leas  to  the  capital  of  their  own  State.  ...  It  is 
the  nation  and  not  the  State  that  is  present  to  the  imagination 
of  the  citizens  as  sovereign,  even  in  the  States  of  JefEersoii  and 
Calhoun.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it 
was,  can  no  longer  be  the  party  watchword.  There  is  a  new 
Union,  with  new  grand  features,  but  with  new  engrafted 
evils."  '  There  has  grown  up  a  pride  in  the  national  flag,  and 
in  the  national  government  as  representing  national  unity.  In 
the  North  there  is  gratitude  to  that  government  as  the  power 
that  saved  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War;  in  the  South  a  sense 
of  the  strength  which  Congress  and  the  President  then  eterted ; 
in  both  a  recollection  of  the  immense  scope  which  the  war 
powers  took  and  might  take  again.  All  over  the  country  there 
is  a  great  army  of  Federal  ofRce-holders  who  look  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  centre  of  i  reir  hopes  and  fears.  As  the  modes  in 
and  by  which  thes"  and  otlior  similar  causes  can  work  are 
evidently  not  exhausted,  it  is  clear  that  the  development  of  the 
Constitution  as  between  the  nation  and  the  States  lias  not  yet 
stopped,  and  present  appearances  suggest  that  the  centralizing 
tendency  will  continue  to  prevail. 

1  Cooley,  Hittory  of  Michigan. 
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Hot  does  the  inquiry  we  hare  been  conducting  effect  the 
judgment  to  be  passed  upon  the  worth  of  rigid  constitutions, 
I.e.  of  written  instrumentB  of  government  emanating  from  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  legislature  ?  The 
question  is  a  grave  one  for  European  countries,  which  seem  to 
be  passing  from  the  older  or  Flexible  to  the  newer  or  Rigid 
type  of  constitutions. 

A  European  reader  who  has  followed  the  facts  stated  in  the 
last  foregoing  chapters  may  be  inclined  to  dismiss  the  question 
summarily.  "Rigid  Constitutions,"  he  will  say,  "are  on  your 
own  showing  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  The  American  Constitu- 
tion has  been  changed,  ia  being  elianged,  will  continue  to  be 
changed,  by  interpretation  and  usiige.  It  ia  not  what  it  was 
even  thirty  years  ago;  who  can  tell  what  it  will  be  thirty  years 
hence  ?  If  its  transformations  are  less  swift  than  those  of  the 
English  Constitution,  this  ia  only  because  England  has  not 
even  yet  so  completely  democratized  herself  as  America  had 
done  half  a  century  ago,  and  therefore  there  has  been  more 
room  for  change  in  England.  If  the  existence  of  the  funda- 
mental Constitution  did  not  prevent  violent  stretches  of  execu- 
tive power  during  the  war,  and  of  legislative  power  after  as 
well  as  during  the  war,  will  not  its  paper  guarantees  be  trodden 
under  foot  more  recklessly  the  next  time  a  crisis  arrives  ?  It 
was  intended  to  protect  not  only  the  States  against  the  central 
government,  not  only  each  branch  of  the  government  against 
the  other  branches,  but  the  people  against  themselves,  that  is 
to  say,  the  people  as  a  whole  against  the  impulses  of  a  tran- 
sient majority.  What  becomes  of  this  protection  when  yon 
admit  that  even  the  Supreme  court  is  influenced  by  public 
opinion,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  reigning  sentiment 
of  the  moment  ?  If  every  one  of  the  checks  and  safeguards 
contained  in  the  document  may  be  overset,  if  all  taken  together 
may  be  overset,  where  are  the  boasted  guarantees  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  ?  Evidently  it  stands  only  because  it  is  not  at 
present  assailed.  It  is  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  tall  and 
stately,  but  ready  to  fall  at  the  blast  of  the  trumpet.  It  is 
worse  than  a  delusion  :  it  is  a  snare ;  for  it  lulls  the  nation  into 
a  fancied  security,  seeming  to  promise  a  stability  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  government,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  are  in  fact  baseless.     A  flexible  conetitution  like 
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that  of  England  is  really  safer,  because  it  practises  no  similar 
deceit,  but  by  warning  good  citizens  that  the  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth  depends  always  on  themselves  and  themselves 
only,  stimulates  them  to  constant  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  rights  and  the  deepest  interests  of  society." 

This  statement  of  the  case  errs  as  much  in  one  direction  by 
nndervaluing,  as  common  opinion  errs  by  overvaluing,  the  star 
bility  of  rigid  constitutions.  They  do  not  perform  all  that  the 
solemnity  of  their  wording  promises.  But  they  are  not  there- 
fore useless. 

To  expect  any  form  of  words,  however  weightily  conceived, 
with  whatever  sanctions  enacted,  permanently  to  restrain  the 
passions  and  interests  of  men  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 
Beyond  a  certain  point,  you  cannot  protect  the  people  against 
themselves  any  more  than  you  can,  to  use  a  familiar  American 
expression,  lift  yourself  from  the  ground  by  your  own  boot- 
straps. Laws  sanctioned  by  the  overwhelming  physical  power 
of  a  despot,  laws  sanctioned  by  supernatural  terrors  whose 
reality  no  one  doubted,  have  failed  to  restrain  those  passions 
in  ages  of  slavery  and  superstition.  The  world  is  not  so  much 
advanced  that  in  this  age  laws,  even  the  best  and  most  vener- 
able laws,  will  of  themselves  command  obedience.  Constitu- 
tions which  in  quiet  times  change  gradually,  peacefully,  almost 
imperceptibly,  must  in  times  of  revolution  be  changed  more 
boldly,  some  provisions  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
rest,  as  mariners  throw  overboard  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  storm 
in  order  to  save  the  other  part  with  the  ship  herself.  To  cling 
to  the  letter  of  a  Constitution  when  the  welfare  of  the  country 
for  whose  sake  the  Constitution  exists  is  at  stake,  would  be  to 
seek  to  preserve  life  at  the  cost  of  all  that  makes  life  worth 
ha,viiig~ propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

Nevertheless  the  rigid  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
rendered,  and  renders  now,  inestimable  services.  It  opposes 
obstacles  to  rash  and  hasty  change.  It  secures  time  for  deliber- 
ation. It  forces  the  people  to  think  seriously  before  they  alter 
it  or  panlon  a  transgression  of  it.  It  makes  legislatures  and 
statesmen  slow  to  overpass  their  legal  powers,  slow  even  to 
propose  measures  which  the  Constitution  seems  to  disapprove. 
It  tends  to  render  the  inevitable  process  of  modification  gradual 
and  tentative,  the  result  of  admitted  and  growing  necessities 
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rather  th&n  of  restless  impatience.  It  altogether  prevents  some 
changes  which  a  temporary  majority  may  clamour  for,  but 
which  will  have  ceased  to  be  demanded  before  the  barriers 
interposed  by  the  Constitution  bare  been  overcome. 

It  does  still  more  than  this.  It  forms  the  mind  and  temper  of 
the  people.  It  trains  them  to  habits  of  legality.  It  strengthens 
their  conserrative  instincts,  their  sense  of  the  value  of  stability 
and  permanence  in  political  arrangements.'  It  makes  them  feel 
that  to  comprehend  their  supreme  instrument  of  government 
is  a  personal  duty,  incumbent  on  each  one  of  them.  It  famil- 
iarizes them  with,  it  attaches  them  by  ties  of  pride  and  rever- 
ence to,  those  fundamental  truths  on  which  the  Constitution  is 
based. 

These  are  enormous  services  to  render  to  any  free  country, 
but  above  all  to  one  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  governed 
not  by  the  men  of  rank  or  wealth  or  special  wisdom,  but  by 
public  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the 
people  at  large.  In  no  country  were  swift  political  changes  bo 
mnch  to  be  apprehended,  because  nowhere  has  material  growth 
been  so  rapid  and  immigration  so  enormous.  In  none  might 
the  political  character  of  the  people  have  seemed  more  likely 
to  be  bold  and  prone  to  innovation,  because  their  national 
existence  began  with  a  revolution,  which  even  now  lies  only  a 
century  behind.  That  none  has  ripened  into  a  more  prudently 
conservative  temper  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  famous  instrament  of  1789,  which,  enacted  by  and  for  a 
new  republic,  summed  up  so  much  of  what  was  best  in  the 
laws  and  customs  of  an  ancient  monarchy. 

■  An  itluBtrntlon  ol  irh&t  1  mean  is  afTorded  b;  the  Influence  opon  RomBD 

t(!ea)  hlelory  of  the  enactment  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  Laws  ol 
the  TirelTS  Tables,  which,  Bnmmlng  up  the  customary  law  of  the  community 
in  a  concise  and  imprewlve  form,  fostered  a  conaervatlve  temper  in  the  nation, 
and  caased  legislative  changes,  when  after  soma  generations  these  became 
irily  frequent,  to  be  mnde  in  a  cantions  ftnd  tentative  way. 


I 


PART    II 

THE  STATE   GOVERNMENTS 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI 


From  the  study  of  the  National  Government,  we  may  go  on 
to  examine  that  of  the  several  States  which  made  up  the 
Union,  This  is  the  part  of  the  American  political  system 
which  has  received  least  attention  both  from  foreign  and  from 
native  writers.  Finding  in  the  Federal  president,  cabinet, 
and  Congress  a  government  superficially  resembling  those  of 
their  own  countries,  and  seeing  the  Federal  authority  alone 
active  in  international  relations,  Europeans  have  forgotten  and 
practically  ignored  the  State  Governments  to  which  their  own 
experience  supplies  few  parallels,  and  on  whose  workings  the 
intelligence  published  on  their  side  of  the  ocean  seldom  throws 
light.  Even  the  European  traveller  who  makes  the  six  days'  run 
across  the  American  continent,  from  New  York  via  Philadelphia 
and  Cliicago  to  San  Francisco,  though  he  passes  in  his  journey 
of  3000  miles  over  the  territories  of  eleven  self-governing  com- 
monwealths, hardly  notices  the  fact.  He  uses  one  coinage 
and  one  posfr^iffice ;  he  is  stopped  by  no  custom-houses ;  he 
sees  no  officials  in  a  State  livery ;  he  thinks  no  more  of  the 
diiference  of  jurisdictions  than  the  passenger  from  London  to 
Liverpool  does  of  the  counties  traversed  by  the  line  of  the 
North-Western  Railway.  So,  too,  our  best  informed  English 
writers  on  the  science  of  politics,  while  discussing  copiously 
the  relation  of  the  American  States  to  the  central  authority, 
have  failed  to  draw  on  the  fund  of  instruction  which  lies  in 
the  study  of  the  State  Governments  themselves.  Mill  in  his 
Representative  Qovernment  scarcely  refers  to  them.  Mr.  Free- 
m.tn  m  his  learned  essays.  Sir  H.  Maine  in  his  ingenious  book 
on  Popular  Government,  pass  by  phenomena  which  would  have 
admirably  illustrated  some  of  their  reasonings. 

American  publicists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Federal  system  to  bestow  much 
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thought  on  the  State  governments.  The  latter  seem  to  them 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  things  in  the  world,  while  the 
former,  which  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  their  political 
parties  for  a  century,  excites  the  keenest  interest,  and  is  indeed 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  mystery,  on  which  all  the  resources  of 
their  metaphyaical  subtlety  and  legal  knowledge  may  well  be 
expended.  Thus  while  the  dogmas  of  State  sovereignty  and 
State  rights,  made  practical  by  the  great  struggle  over  slavery, 
have  been  discussed  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  acumen  by 
three  generations  of  men,  the  character,  power,  and  working  of 
the  States  as  separate  self-governing  bodies  have  received 
little  attention  or  illustration.  Yet  they  are  full  of  interest; 
and  he  who  would  understand  the  changes  that  have  passed 
on  the  American  democracy  will  find  far  more  instruction  in 
a  study  of  the  State  governments  than  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. The  materials  for  this  study  are  unfortuuiitely,  at 
least  to  a  European,  either  inaccessible  or  unmanageable. 
They  consist  of  constitutions,  statutes,  the  records  of  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  constitutional  conventions  and 
legislatures,  the  reports  of  officials  and  commissioners,  to- 
gether with  that  continuous  transcript  and  picture  of  current 
public  opinion  which  the  files  of  newspapers  supply.  Of 
these  sources  only  one,  the  constitutions,  is  practically  avail- 
able to  a  person  writing  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  To  be 
able  to  use  the  rest  one  must  go  to  tlie  State  and  devote  one's 
self  there  to  these  original  authorities,  correcting  them,  where 
possible,  by  the  recollections  of  living  men.  It  miglit  have 
been  expected  that  in  most  of  the  States,  or  at  least  of  the 
older  States,  persons  would  have  been  found  to  write  politi- 
cal, and  not  merely  antiquarian  or  genealogical.  State  histo- 
ries, describing  the  political  career  of  their  respective  commu- 
nities, and  discussing  the  questions  on  which  political  contests 
have  turned.  But  this  has  been  done  in  comparatively  few 
instances,  so  that  the  European  inquirer  finds  a  scanty  meas- 
ure of  the  assistance  which  he  would  naturally  have  expected 
from  previous  labourers  in  this  field.'      I  call  it  a  field :  it  is 

■  Since  these  tinea  were  written,  such  a  fterlea  of  State  liislories  lias  beeo 
begun  under  the  title  of  American  Commnntsfallhi.  Of  tlie  voliiniea  tliat  have 
already  appeared  some  pnsseaB  hlgli  merit;  but  the;  do  not  always  bring  tbe 
narrative  down  to  those  very  recent  times  wbkb  are  most  ii 
itodent  of  existing  Instltatlons. 
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rather  a  primeval  forest,  where  the  vegetation  is  rank,  and 
through  which  scarcely  a  trail  has  yet  l>een  cut.  The  new 
historical  school  which  ia  growing  up  at  the  leading  American 
universities,  and  has  already  done  excellent  work  on  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Eastern  States,  will  doubtless  ulti- 
mately grapple  with  this  task;'  in  the  meantime,  the  difficul- 
ties I  have  stated  must  be  my  excuse  for  treating  this  branch 
of  my  subject  with  a  brevity  out  of  proportion  to  its  real  in- 
terest and  importance.  It  is  better  to  endeavour  to  bring  into 
relief  a  few  leading  features,  little  understood  in  Europe, 
than  to  attempt  a  detailed  account  which  would  run  to  inor- 
dinate length. 

The  American  State  is  a  peculiar  organism,  unlike  anything 
in  modem  Europe,  or  in  the  ancient  world.  The  only  parallel 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  Switzerland 
of  our  own  day,  for  until  1815,  if  one  ought  not  rather  to  say 
until  184S,  Switzerland  was  not  so  much  a  nation  or  a  state  as 
a  league  of  neighbour  commonwealths.  But  Europe  bo  per- 
sistently ignores  the  history  of  Switzerland,  that  most  instruc- 
tive patent  museum  of  politics,  apparently  only  because  she  is 
■d  small  country,  and  because  people  go  there  to  see  lakes  and 
to  climb  mountains,  that  I  should  perplex  instead  of  enlighten- 
ing the  reader  by  attempting  to  illustrate  American  from  Swiss 
phenomena 

Let  me  attempt  to  sketch  the  American  States  as  separate 
[tolitical  entities,  forgetting  tor  the  moment  that  they  are  also 
parts  of  a  Federation. 

There  are  forty-four  States  in  the  American  Union,  varying 
in  size  from  Texas,  with  an  area  of  265,780  square  miles,  to 
Rhode  Island,  with  an  area  of  1250  square  miles;  and  in  popu- 
lation from  New  York,  with  5,997,853  inhabitants,  to  Kevada, 
with  45,761.  That  is  to  say,  the  largest  State  is  much  larger 
than  either  France  or  the  Germanic  Empire;  the  most  populous 
much  more  populous  than  Sweden,  or  Portugal,  or  Denmark, 
while  the  smallest  is  smaller  than  Warwickshire  or  Corsica, 
and  the  least  populous  less  populous  than  the  parish  of  Wands- 
worth in  the  suburbs  of   London    (46,717),  or  the  town  of 

'  .Since  the  a>>OTC  was  vritten,  in  IS8T,  many  valuable  treatises  aod  mono- 
graphs on  tbese  conHtkotlonal  and  historical  topics  bave  appeared,  and  Beveral 
journals  ur  serial  publicatiooB  have  been  eatabUshed  dealicg  witb  tbem. 
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Warrii^ton  in  Laacashire  (62,742).  Considering  not  only 
these  differences  of  size,  but  the  differences  in  tlie  density  of 
population  (which  in  Nevada  is  .4  and  in  Wyoming  .6  to  the 
square  mile,  while  in  Khode  Island  it  is  276  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts 268  to  the  square  mile)  ;  in  its  character  (in  South 
Carolina  the  blacks  are  692,503  against  458,454  whites,  in  Mis- 
sissippi 747,720  against  539,703  whites) ;  in  its  birthplace  (in 
North  Carolina  the  foreign-born  persons  are  less  than  j^  of 
the  population,  in  California  more  than  ^) ;  in  the  occupations 
of  the  people,  in  the  amount  of  accumulated  wealth,  in  the 
proportion  of  educated  persons  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
—  it  is  plain  that  immense  differences  might  be  looked  for 
between  the  aspects  of  politics  and  conduct  of  government  in 
one  State  and  in  another. 

Be  it  also  rememljered  that  the  older  colonies  had  different 
historical  origins.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  unlike 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  different  from  both  ;  while  in  recent  times  the  stream 
of  European  immigration  has  iilled  some  States  with  Irishmen, 
others  with  Germans,  others  with  Scandinavians,  and  has  left 
most  of  the  Southern  States  wholly  untouched. 

Nevertheless,  the  form  of  government  is  in  its  main  outlines, 

and  to  a  large  extent  even  in  its  actual  working,  the  same  in  all 

these  forty-four  republics,  and  the  differences,  instructive  as 

they  are,  relate  to  points  of  secondary  consequence. 

The  States  fall  naturally  into  five  groups :  — 

The    New    England    States  —  Massachusetts,    Connecticut, 

Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine. 
The  Middle  States  —  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 

Delaware,'  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana.' 
The  Southern,  or  old  Slave  States  —  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia (separated  from  Virginia  during  the  war),  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Texas. 

1  Delaware  and  Maryland  were  Slave  States,  but  did  not  aecede,  and  are  in 
some  respecls  to  be  classed  rather  witli  the  Middle  tban  with  the  Southern 
group,  as  Indeed  are  W.  Virginia  and  Misaouri,  perhaps  even  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

'  Olilo  and  Indiana  are  becoming  rather  Middle  than  Western,  but  many 
people  would  Btill  class  them  among  WeBtern  States. 
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The  North- Western  States  —  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  N.  Da- 
kota, S.  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho. 

The  Pacific  States  —  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton. 

Each  of  these  groups  haa  something  distinctive  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  reflected,  though  more  faintly 
now  than  formerly,  in  the  character  of  its  government  and 
polities. 

New  England  is  the  old  home  of  Puritanism,  the  traces 
whereof,  though  waning  under  the  influence  of  Irish  and 
French  Canadian  immigration,  are  by  no  means  yet  extinct. 
The  Southern  States  will  long  retain  the  imprint  of  slavery,  not 
merely  in  the  presence  of  a  host  of  negroes,  but  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  poor  white  population,  and  in  certain  attributes, 
laudable  as  well  as  regrettable,  of  the  ruling  class.  The 
North- West  is  the  land  of  hopefulness,  and  consequently  of 
bold  experiments  in  legislation :  its  rural  inhabitants  have  the 
honesty  and  narrow-mindedness  of  agriculturists.  The  Pacific 
West,  or  rather  California  and  Nevada,  for  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington belong  in  character  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  or  North- 
western group,  tinges  the  enei^  and  sanguine  good  nature  of 
the  Westerns  with  a  speculative  recklessness  natural  to  mining 
communities,  where  great  fortunes  have  rapidly  grown  and  van- 
ished, and  into  which  elements  have  been  suddenly  swept  to- 
gether from  every  part  of  the  world,  as  a  Eocky  Mountain 
rainstorm  fills  the  bottom  of  a  valley  with  sand  and  pebbles 
from  all  the  surrounding  heights. 

As  the  dissimilarity  of  population  and  of  external  conditions 
seems  to  make  for  a  diversity  of  constitutional  and  political 
arrangements  between  the  States,  so  also  does  the  large 
measure  of  legal  independence  which  each  of  them  enjoys 
under  the  Federal  Constitution.  No  State  can,  as  a  common- 
wealth, politicaUy  deal  with  or  act  upon  any  other  State.  No 
diplomatic  relations  can  exist  nor  treaties  be  made  between 
States,  no  coercion  can  be  exercised  by  one  upon  another. 
And  although  the  government  of  the  Union  can  act  on  a  State, 
it  rarely  does  act,  and  then  only  in  certain  strictly  limited 
directions,  which  do  not  touch  the  inner  political  life  of  the 
commonwealth. 
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Let  us  pass  ou  to  coiiaider  the  circumstances  which  work  for 
uniformity  among  the  States,  and  work  more  powerfully  as 
time  goes  on. 

He  who  looks  at  a  map  of  the  Union  will  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  ao  many  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  States  are 
straight  lines.  Tliose  lines  tell  the  same  tale  as  the  geometri- 
cal plans  of  cities  like  St.  Petersburg  or  Washington,  where 
every  street  runs  at  the  same  angle  to  every  other.  The 
States  are  not  natural  growths.  Their  boundaries  are  for  the 
most  part  not  natural  boundaries  fixed  by  mountain  ranges, 
nor  even  historical  boundaries  due  to  a  series  of  events,  but 
purely  artificial  boundaries,  determined  by  an  authority  which 
carved  the  national  territory  into  strips  of  convenient  size,  as 
a  building  company  lays  out  its  suburban  lots.  Of  the  States 
subsequent  to  the  origin^  thirteen,  California  is  the  only  one 
with  a  genuine  natural  boundary,  finding  it  in  the  cliain  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west. 
No  one  of  these  later  States  can  be  regarded  as  a  naturally  de- 
veloped political  organism.  They  are  trees  planted  by  the 
forester,  not  self-sown  with  the  help  of  the  seed-scattering 
wind.  This  absence  of  physical  lines  of  demarcation  has 
tended  and  must  tend  to  prevent  the  gi'owth  of  local  distinc- 
tions. Nature  herself  seems  to  have  designed  the  Mississippi 
basin,  as  she  has  designed  the  unbroken  levels  of  Russia,  to  be 
the  dwelling-place  of  one  people. 

Each  State  makes  its  own  Constitution ;  that  is,  the  people 
agree  on  their  form  of  government  for  themselves,  with  no  in- 
terference from  the  other  States  or  from  the  Union.  This  form 
is  subject  to  one  condition  only :  it  must  be  republican.'  But 
in  each  State  the  people  who  make  the  constitution  have  lately 
come  from  other  States,  where  they  have  lived  under  and 
worked  constitutions  which  are  to  their  eyes  the  natural  and 
almost  necessary  model  for  their  new  State  to  follow;  and  in 
the  absence  of  an  inventive  spirit  among  the  citizens,  it  was 
the  obvious  course  for  the  newer  States  to  copy  the  organi- 
zations of  the  older  States,  especially  as  these  agreed  with  cer- 

'  The  caseof  Kansas  lnini«dlBt«ly  lefore  the  War  of  Secession,  and  the  caaea 
ot  the  rebel  States,  vbicli  were  not  readmitted  after  (lie  war  till  the]'  bad 
accepted  Uie  constitutional  amendnientB  forbidding  slavery  and  prolectjag  the 
tieedmen  are  quite  excupUonal. 
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tain  familiar  features  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Hence  the 
outlines,  and  even  the  phrases  of  the  elder  coustitutions  reap- 
pear in  those  of  the  more  recently  formed  States.  The  prece- 
dents set  by  Virginia,  for  instance,  had  much  influence  on 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  when  they  were 
engaged  in  making  or  amending  their  constitutions  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

Nowhere  is  population  in  such  constant  movement  as  in 
America.  In  some  of  the  newer  States  only  one<fourth  or  one- 
tifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  townsfolk,  uot  a  few  even  of  the  farmers,  have 
been  till  lately  citizens  of  some  other  tState,  and  will,  perhaps, 
soon  move  on  farther  west.  These  Western  States  are  like  a 
chain  of  lakes  through  which  there  flows  a  stream  which  min- 
gles the  waters  of  the  higher  with  those  of  the  lower.  In  such 
a  constant  flux  of  population  local  peculiarities  are  not  readily 
developed,  or  if  they  have  grown  up  when  the  district  was  still 
isolated,  they  disappear  as  the  country  becomes  filled.  Each 
State  takes  from  its  neighbours  and  gives  to  its  neighbours,  so 
that  the  process  of  assimilation  is  always  going  on  over  the 
whole  wide  area. 

Still  more  important  is  the  influence  of  railway  communica- 
tion, of  newspapers,  of  the  telegraph.  A  Greek  city  like 
Samos  or  Mitylene,  holding  her  own  island,  preserved  a  dis- 
tinctive character  in  spite  of  commercial  intercourse  and  the 
sway  of  Athens.  A  Swiss  canton  like  Uri  or  Appenzell,  en- 
trenched behind  its  mountain  ramparts,  remains,  even  now 
under  the  strengthened  central  government  of  the  Swiss  na- 
tion, unlike  its  neighbours  of  the  lower  country.  But  an 
American  State  traversed  by  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  and 
depending  on  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  cities  and  of  Europe 
for  the  sale  of  its  grain,  cattle,  bacon,  and  minerals,  is  attached 
by  a  hundred  always  tightening  ties  to  other  States,  and 
touched  by  their  weal  or  woe  as  nearly  as  by  what  befalls 
within  its  own  limits.  The  leading  newspapers  are  read  over 
a  vast  area.  The  inhabitants  of  each  State  know  every  morn- 
ing the  events  of  yesterday  over  the  whole  Union. 

Finally  the  political  parties  are  the  same  in  all  the  States. 
The  tenets  (if  any)  of  each  party  are  (with  some  slight  excep- 
tions) the  same  everywhere,  their  methods  the  same,  their 
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leaders  the  eame,  altliough  of  course  a  prominent  man  enjoya 
especial  influence  in  his  own  State.  Hence,  State  politics  are 
largely  swayed  by  forces  and  motives  external  to  the  particu- 
lar State,  and  coiDinon  to  the  whole  country,  or  two  great  sec- 
tions of  it;  and  the  growth  of  local  parties,  the  emergence 
of  local  issues  and  development  of  local  political  schemes,  are 
correspondingly  restrained. 

These  considerations  explain  why  the  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  original  diversities  between  some  of  them,  and  the 
wide  scope  for  political  divergence  which  they  all  enjoy  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  are  so  much  less  dissimilar  and  less 
peculiar  than  might  have  heen  expected.  European  statesmen 
have  of  late  years  been  aecustomed  to  think  of  federalism  and 
local  autonomy  as  convenient  methods  either  for  recognizing 
and  giving  free  scope  to  the  sentiment  of  nationality  which 
may  exist  in  any  part  of  an  empire,  or  for  meeting  the  need 
for  local  institutions  and  distinct  legislation  which  may  arise 
from  differences  between  such  a  part  and  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  reasons  that  have 
moved  statesmen  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Finland  in  her  rela- 
tions to  Enssia,  Hungary  in  her  relations  to  German  Austria, 
Iceland  in  her  relations  to  Denmark,  Bulgaria  in  her  relations 
to  the  Turkish  Sultan,  Ireland  in  her  relations  to  Great  Britain. 
But  the  final  causes,  so  to  speak,  of  the  recognition  of  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  as  autonomous  commonwealths, 
have  been  different.  Their  self-government  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  differences  which  can  be  made  harmless  to  the  whole 
body  politic  only  by  being  allowed  free  oourse.  It  has  been 
due  primarily  to  the  historical  fact  that  they  existed  as  com- 
monwealths before  the  Union  came  into  being ;  secondarily,  to 
the  belief  that  localized  government  is  the  best  guarantee  for 
civic  freedom,  and  to  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  administering 
a  vast  territory  and  population  ti-om  one  centre  and  by  one 
government. 

I  return  to  indicate  the  points  in  which  the  legal  indepen- 
dence and  right  of  self-government  of  the  several  States  ap- 
pears.    Each  of  the  forty-four  has  its  own  — 

Constitution  (whereof  more  anon). 

Executive,  consisting  of  a  governor,  and  various  other  of- 
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Legislature  of  two  Houses. 

System  of  local  government  in  counties,  cities,  townships, 
and  school  dietriuta. 

System  of  State  and  local  taxation. 

Debts,  which  it  may  repudiate  at  its  own  pleasure. 

Body  of  private  law,  including  the  whole  law  of  real  and 
personal  property,  of  contracts,  of  torts,  and  of  family 
relations. 

System  of  procedure,  civil  and  criminal. 

Court,  from  which  no  appeal  lies  (except  in  cases  touching 
Federal  legislation  or  the  Federal  constitution)  to  any 
Federal  court 

Citizenship,  which  may  admit  persons  {e.g.  recent  immi- 
grants) to  be  citizens  at  times,  or  on  conditions,  wholly 
different  from  those  prescribed  by  other  States. 

Three  points  deserve  to  be  noted  as  illustrating  what  these 
attributes  include. 

I.  A  man  gains  active  citizenship  of  the  United  States  (t.e. 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Union)  only  by  becoming 
a  citizen  of  some  particular  State.  Being  such  citizen,  he  is 
forthwith  entitled  to  the  national  franchise.  That  ia  to  say, 
voting  power  in  the  State  carries  voting  power  in  Federal 
elections,  and  however  lax  a  State  may  be  in  its  grant  of  such 
power,  e.g.  to  foreigners  just  landed  or  to  persons  convicted 
of  crime,  these  State  voters  will  have  the  right  of  voting  in 
congressional  and  presidential  elections.'  The  only  restriction 
on  tlie  States  in  this  matter  is  that  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  Constitutional  amendments,  which  have  already  been 
discussed.  They  were  intended  to  secure  equal  treatment  to 
the  negroes,  and  incidentally  they  declare  the  protection  given 

'  CoDgress  has  power  to  pass  a  uniform  rule  ol  natDrallzatioD  (Conat,  Art. 
i-  S  8). 

Under  tlie  present  naturalization  laws  a  foreiRoer  must  bavo  resided  Id  the 
United  States  for  five  yeara,  and  tor  one  yeat  In  the  Staw  or  Territory  irhere 
Eie  seeks  admission  to  Uuiteil  States  citizenship,  and  must  declare  two  yean 
before  he  is  admitted  tliat  lie  renouni-BS  allegiance  to  any  forelBu  prince  or 
state.  Naturalization  makes  him  a  citizen  not  only  of  the  United  States  bat  ol 
the  State  or  Territory  where  be  Is  admitted,  but  does  not  necessarily  coafet  111* 
electoral  f  ranrhiiie.  (or  that  depends  on  State  laws. 

In  more  than  a  third  of  tlie  States  the  electoral  fraucbise  U  now  •njoya<)  *— 
persons  not  naturalized  as  Uultod  States  cltlzuw. 
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to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  Whether  they  really  en- 
large it,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  did  not  exist  by  implication 
before,  is  a  legiil  question,  which  I  need  not  discuss. 

II.  The  power  of  a  State  over  all  communities  within  its 
limits  13  absolute.  It  may  grant  or  refuse  local  government  as 
it  pleases.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Providence  is  more 
than  one-third  of  that  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City  one-fourth  that  of  the  State  of  New- 
York.  But  the  State  might  in  either  case  extinguish  the 
municipality,  and  govern  the  city  by  a  single  State  commis- 
sioner appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  leave  it  without  any 
government  whatever.  The  city  would  have  no  right  of 
complaint  to  the  Federal  President  or  Congress  against  such  a 
measure.  Massachusetts  lately  i-emodelled  the  city  government 
of  Boston  just  as  the  British  Parliament  niigiit  remodel  that 
of  Birmingham.  Let  an  Englishman  imagine  a,  county  council 
for  Warwickshire  suppressing  the  miuiicipality  of  Birmingham, 
or  a  Frenchman  imagine  the  department  of  the  Rlione  extia- 
guishiug  the  municipality  of  Lyons,  with   no  possibility  of 

1 "  The  line  of  diBttncHon  between  the  privileges  anil  immunitiBS  of  citizens 
ot  the  United  States,  nnd  chose  of  citizens  or  the  stveraJ  Slates,  must  be  traced 
along  the  boundary  o£  their  re8pe<:livc  spheres  of  action,  and  the  two  classes 
must  be  as  diRerent  in  their  nnture  as  are  the  furictiorisof  their  reapcutive  gov- 
ernments. A  citizen  o(  the  United  States  as  such  has  a  rijrht  to  jKirticipai*  in 
toreignand  inter-state  commerce,  lohave  the  benefit  of  the  postal  lavrs,  to  make 
nse  in  comraoo  with  othern  of  the  nnvigahle  waters  of  the  Uniled  States,  and  to 
pass  from  State  to  State,  and  into  foreign  coimtriea,  because  over  all  these  sub- 
Jecis  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extends,  and  the;  are  covered  by  its 
laws.  The  privileges  suj^esC  the  immunities.  Wherever  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  give  protection  to  a  citizen  against  any  iiarm.  inconvenience, 
or  deprivation,  the  citizen  is  entitled  to  an  immunity  which  pertains  to  Federal 
eiticeaship.  One  very  plain  immunity  is  exemption  from  any  tax,  burden,  or 
impoeition  under  Sttite  lan-s  as  a  condlllau  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  right  or 
privilege  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Whatever  one  may  claitD  M 
of  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  ot  his 
citizenship,  is  a  prlvHege  of  ]i  citizen  of  the  Uniled  States.  Whatever  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  entitle  him  to  exemption  from,  he 
may  claim  an  exemplion  In  respect  to.  And  such  a  riglit  or  privilege  Is 
abridged  whenever  the  Stale  law  interferes  with  any  legitimate  operation  o( 
Federal  authority  which  concerns  his  Interest,  whether  it  be  an  aalhority 
actively  exerii^d,  or  resting  only  in  the  express  or  implied  I'ommand  or  assui- 
ance  of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  law.  But  the  United  States  can  neither 
grant  nor  seriire  to  ils  citizens  rights  or  privileges  which  nre  not  expressly  or 
by  reasonable  implication  placed  under  its  jnrlsdii'Ilnn.  iiiiil  all  not  so  placed 
are  left  to  tbe  exclusive  protection  of  the  States."  —  Cuoley,  Prinriplei,  pp. 
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intervention  by  the  central  authority,  and  he  will  measure  the 
difference  between  the  American  States  and  the  local  govem- 
ments  of  Western  Europe. 

III.  A  State  commands  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens,  and 
may  punish  them  for  treason  against  it.  The  power  has 
rarely  been  exercised,  but  its  undoubted  legal  existence  Jiad 
much  to  do  with  inducing  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States 
to  follow  their  governments  into  secession  in  1861.  They 
conceived  themselves  to  owe  allegiance  to  the  State  as  well  as 
to  the  Union,  and  when  it  became  impossible  to  preserve  both, 
because  the  State  had  declared  its  secession  from  the  Union, 
they  might  hold  the  earlier  and  nearer  authority  to  be  para- 
mount. Allegiance  to  the  State  must  now,  since  the  war,  be 
taken  to  be  subordinate  to  allegiance  to  the  Union.  But 
allegiance  to  the  State  still  exists ;  treason  against  the  State 
is  still  possible.  One  cannot  think  of  treason  against  Warwick- 
shire or  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  which  Europeans 
often  fail  to  grasp,  that  tlie  American  States  were  originally  in 
a  certain  sense,  and  still  for  certain  purposes  remain,  sovereign 
States.  Each  of  the  original  thirteen  became  sovereign  (so  far 
as  its  domestic  affairs  were  concerned,  though  not  as  respects 
international  relations)  when  it  revolted  from  the  mother 
country  in  1776.  By  entering  the  Confederation  of  1781-88  it 
parted  with  one  or  two  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  by 
accepting  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788-91  it  subjected 
itself  for  certain  specified  purposes  to  a  central  government, 
but  claimed  to  retain  its  sovereignty  for  all  other  purposes. 
That  is  to  say,  the  authority  of  a  State  is  an  inherent,  not  a 
delegated,  authority.  It  has  all  the  powers  which  any  inde- 
pendent government  can  have,  except  such  as  it  can  be  affirma- 
tively shown  to  have  stripped  itself  of,  while  the  Federal 
Government  has  only  such  powers  as  it  can  be  affirmatively 
slio'.vn  to  have  received.  To  use  the  legal  expression,  the 
presumption  is  always  for  a  State,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  upon  any  one  who  denies  its  authority  in  a  particular 
matter.' 

■  As  the  colonies  had  aMWistml  tbemgelvoi  Into  a  leajine,  at  the  very  time  M 
nhicb  the;  revolted  from  the  British  Crown,  and  as  their  foieign  relatioos 
were  always  managed  by  tbe  authority  and  otgaui  of  UU*  leafue,  no  one  ol 
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What  State  sovereignty  means  and  includes  was  a  queBtion 
which  incesBantly  engaged  the  most  active  legal  and  political 
minds  of  the  nation,  from  1789  down  to  1870.  Some  thoi^ht 
it  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the  Union.  Some  considered  it 
as  held  in  suspense  by  the  Constitution,  but  capable  of  reviving 
as  soon  as  a  State  should  desire  to  separate  from  the  Union. 
Some  maintained  that  each  State  had  in  accepting  the  Con- 
stitution finally  renounced  its  sovereignty,  which  thereafter 
existed  only  in  the  sense  of  such  an  undefined  domestic  legis- 
lative and  administrative  authority  as  had  not  been  conferred 
upon  Congress.  The  conflict  of  these  views,  which  became 
acute  in  1830  when  South  Carolina  clainied  the  right  of  nulli- 
fication, produced  Secession  and  tlie  war  of  1861-65.  Since 
the  defeat  of  the  Secessionists,  the  last  of  these  views  may 
be  deemed  to  have  been  established,  and  the  term  "  State  sov- 
ereignty "  is  now  but  seldom  heard.  Even  "  States'  rights  " 
have  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  they  had  thirty 
years  ago.' 

A  European  who  now  looks  calmly  ba<ik  on  this  tremendous 
controversy  of  tongue,  pen,  and  sword,  will  be  apt  to  express 
his  ideas  of  it  in  the  following  way.  He  will  remark  that 
much  of  the  obscurity  and  perplexity  arose  from  confounding 
the  sovereignty  of  the  American  nation  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Government  clearly 
was  sovereign  only  for  certain  purposes,  i.e.  only  in  so  far  as 
it  had  received  specified  powers  from  the  Constitution.  These 
powers  did  not,  and  in  strict  legal  construction  do  not  now, 
abrogate  the  supremacy  of  the  States  in  their  proper  sphere. 
A  State  still  possesses  one  important  attribute  of  sovereignty 
—  immunity  from  being  sued  except  by  another  State.     But 

tbeM  aver  was  for  international  pnrposea  a  free  and  independent  Bovereifcn 
State.  Abrahnm  Lincoln  was  in  tbls  sense  justifled  in  saying  that  (he  Union  mu 
older  than  the  .Stales,  and  harl  erealed  them  na  Stutea.  But  what  are  we  to  saj 
of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  after  the  acceptance  of  the  Conatitntlon  of 
1787-89  by  the  other  eleveD  Stales?  They  were  out  of  the  old  Confederation, 
for  It  had  expired.  They  were  not  in  the  new  Union,  for  they  refused  duriog 
man;  months  to  enter  it.  What  elae  can  they  have  been  during  those  monttks 
■  except  sovereign  commonwealths? 

'  States  rlKhtawas  a  watrhword  in  the  Sontb  (or  many  years.  In  1861  thare 
wag  a  student  at  Harvard  College  from  SouIJi  Carolina  who  bore  the  name  of 
States  Rights  Qist,  baptized,  so  to  speak,  into  Calhounism.  He  rose  to  be  a 
brigadlei-genaral  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  fell  in  the  Civil  War. 
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the  American  nation,  which  had  made  the  Constitution,  had 
done  so  in  respect  of  its  own  sovereignty,  and  might  well  be 
deemed  to  retain  that  sovereignty  as  paramount  to  any  rights 
of  the  States.  The  feeling  of  this  ultimate  supremacy  of  the 
nation  was  what  swayed  the  minds  of  those  who  resisted 
Secession,  just  as  the  equally  well-grounded  persuasion  of  the 
limited  character  of  the  central  Federal  Government  satisfied 
the  conscience  of  the  seceding  South. 

The  Constitution  of  1789  was  a  compromise,  and  a  compro- 
mise arrived  at  by  allowing  contradictory  propositions  to  be 
represented  as  both  true.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  declaim 
tions  made  with  so  much  energy  and  precision  of  language  in 
the  ancient  hymn  Quicunque  Viilt,  where,  however,  the  appar- 
ent contradiction  has  always  been  held  to  seem  a  contradiction 
only  because  the  human  intellect  is  unequal  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  such  profound  mysteries.  To  every  one  who  urged 
that  there  were  thirteen  States,  and  therefore  thirteen  govern- 
ments, it  was  answered,  and  truly,  that  there  was  one  gov- 
ernment, because  the  people  were  one.  To  every  one  who 
declared  that  there  was  one  government,  it  was  answered  with 
no  less  truth  that  there  were  thirteen.  Thus  counsel  was 
darkened  by  words  without  knowledge ;  the  question  went  off 
into  metapliysics,  and  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  divergence  between  the  technical  and 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  question.  Technically,  the  seced- 
ing States  had  an  arguable  case ;  and  if  the  point  had  been  one 
to  be  decided  on  the  construction  of  tlie  Constitution  as  a 
court  decides  on  the  construction  of  a  commercial  contract, 
they  were  possibly  entitled  to  judgment.  Practically,  the' de- 
fenders of  the  Union  stood  on  firmer  ground,  because  circum- 
stances had  changed  since  1789  so  as  to  make  the  nation  more 
completely  one  nation  than  it  then  was,  and  had  so  involved 
the  fortunes  of  the  majority  which  held  to  the  Union  with 
those  of  the  minority  seeking  to  depart  that  the  majority 
might  feel  justified  in  forbidding  their  departure.  Stripped 
iif  legal  technicalities,  the  dispute  resolved  itself  into  the 
problem  often  proposed  but  capable  of  no  general  solution : 
When  is  a  majority  entitled  to  use  force  for  the  sake  of  retain- 
ing a  ininority  in  the  same  political  body  with  itself"  To 
this  question,  when  it  appears  in  a  concrete  shape,  as  to  the 
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similar  question  when  an  insurrection  is  justifiable,  an  answer 
can  seldom  be  given  beforehand.  The  result  decides.  When 
treason  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

The  Constitution,  which  had  rendered  many  services  to  the 
American  people,  did  them  an  inevitable  dis-service  when  it 
fixed  their  raiuda  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question.  Law 
was  meant  to  be  the  servant  of  politics,  and  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  become  the  master.  A  case  had  arisen  which  its  for- 
mulie  were  unfit  to  deal  with,  a  case  which  had  to  be  settled  on 
large  moral  and  historical  grounds.  It  was  not  merely  the 
superior  physical  force  of  the  North  that  prevailed ;  it  was  the 
moral  forces  which  rule  the  world,  forces  which  had  long 
worked  against  slavery,  and  were  ordained  to  save  North 
America  from  the  curse  of  hostile  nations  established  side  by 
side. 

The  word  "  sovereignty,"  wliieh  has  in  many  ways  clouded 
the  domain  of  public  law  and  jurisprudence,  confused  nfen's 
minds  by  making  them  assume  that  there  must  in  every  coun- 
try exist,  and  be  discoverable  by  legal  inquiry,  either  one  body 
invested  legally  with  supreme  power  over  all  minor  bodies,  or 
several  bodies  which,  though  they  hatl  consented  to  form  part 
of  a  larger  body,  were  each  in  the  last  resort  independent  of  it, 
and  responsible  to  none  but  themselves.'  They  forgot  that  a 
Constitution  may  not  have  determined  where  legal  supremacy 
shall  dwell.  Where  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
placed  it  was  at  any  rate  doubtful,  so  doubtful  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  drop  technicalities,  and  recognize  the  broad 
fact  that  the  legal  claims  of  the  States  had  become  incompati- 
ble with  the  historical  as  well  as  legal  claims  of  the  nation. 
In  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  legal  right  resided,  it  would 
have  been  prudent  to  consider  where  physical  force  resided. 
The  South  however  thought  herself  able  to  resist  any  physical 

'  A  further  confusion  atines  from  the  /act  that  men  are  apt  in  talkiiif;  ot 
aovneignty  to  mix  up  (as  the  Benthamite  school  hav?  unfortunately  done) 
legal  supreniuc;  with  practical  predominance.  They  ouutit  to  go  together,  ^"H 
law  seeha  U)  make  them  go  together.  But  it  may  happon  [hat  the  penon  or 
body  In  whom  law  vests  supreme  authority  in  unable  to  enforce  that  authorial 
■o  the  legal  Bovereign  and  the  actual  sovereign  —  that  is  to  say,  the  force  whid 
will  preTall  In  physical  conflict  —  are  different.  There  is  always  a  BtrongM 
force ;  bot  the  force  recognized  by  law  may  not  be  really  the  strongest ;  ftnd  of 
several  forces  It  may  be  impossible  to  tell,  till  they  have  come  into  actual  [diy*- 
lc«l  conOtot,  which  Is  the  atrongest. 
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force  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  might  bring  against  her. 
Thus  encouraged,  she  took  her  stand  on  the  doctrine  of  States' 
Eights :  and  then  followed  a  pouring  out  of  blood  and  treasure 
such  as  was  never  spent  on  determining  a  point  of  law  before, 
not  even  when  Edward  III.  and  his  successors  waged  war  for 
a  hundred  years  to  establish  the  claim  of  females  to  inherit 
the  crown  of  France. 

What,  then,  do  the  rights  of  a  State  now  include  ?  Every 
right  or  power  of  a  Government  except :  — 

The  right  of  secession  (not  abrogated  in  terms,  but  admitted 
since  the  war  to  be  no  longer  claimable.  It  is  expressly 
negatived  in  the  recent  Constitutions  of  several  Soutii- 
ern  States). 

Powers  which  the  Constitution  withholds  from  the  States 
(including  that  of  intercourse  with  foreign  govern- 
ments). 

Powers  which  the  Constitution  expressly  confers  on  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  respects  some  powers  of  the  last  class,  however,  the 
States  may  act  concurrently  with,  or  in  default  of  action  by, 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  only  from  contravention  of  its 
action  that  they  must  abstain.  And  where  contravention  is 
alleged  to  exist,  whether  legislative  or  executive,  it  is  by  a 
court  of  law,  and,  in  case  the  decision  is  in  the  first  instance 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  State,  ultimately  by  a 
Federal  court,  that  the  question  falls  to  be  decided.' 

A  reference  to  the  preceding  list  of  what  each  State  may 
create  in  the  way  of  distinct  institutions  will  show  that  these 
rights  practically  cover  nearly  all  the  ordinary  relations  of 
citizens  to  one  another  and  to  their  Government,  nearly  all  the 
questions  which  have  been  most  agitated  in  England  and 
France  of  recent  years.  An  American  may,  through  a  long , 
life,  never  be  reminded  of  the  Federal  Government,  except 
when  he  votes  at  presidential  and  congressional  elections, 
buys  a  package  of  tobacco  bearing  the  government  stamp, 
lodges  a  complaint  against  the  post-ofRce,  and  opens  his  trunks 
for  a  custom-house  officer  on  the  pier  at  New  York  when  he 
returns  from  a  tour  in  Europe.  His  direct  taxes  are  paid  to 
officials  acting  under  State  laws.  Tlie  State,  or  a  local  authois 
1  See  Cbaptar  XXIL  ante. 
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ity  constituted  by  State  statutes,  registers  his  birth,  appoints 
bis  guardi&u,  pays  for  his  schouling,  gives  him  a  share  in  the 
estate  of  his  father  deceased,  licenses  hiiu  when  he  enters  a 
trade  (if  it  be  one  needing  a  licence),  marries  him,  divorces 
him,  entertains  civil  actions  against  him,  declares  him  a  bank- 
rupt, hangs  him  for  murder.  The  police  that  guard  his  house, 
the  local  boards  which  look  after  tlie  poor,  control  highways, 
impose  water  rates,  manage  schools' — ^all  these  derive  their 
legal  powers  from  his  State  alone.  Looking  at  this  immense 
compass  of  State  functions,  Jefferson  would  seem  to  have  been 
not  far  wrong  when  be  said  that  the  Federal  government  was 
nothing  more  than  the  American  department  of  foreign  affairs. 
But  although  the  National  government  touches  the  direct 
interests  of  the  citizen  less  than  does  the  State  government,  it 
touches  his  sentiment  more.  Hence  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  former  and  his  interest  in  it  must  not  be  measured 
by  the  frequency  of  his  dealings  with  it.  In  the  partition- 
ment  of  governmental  functions  between  nation  and  State,  the 
State  gets  the  most  but  the  nation  the  highest,  so  the  balance 
between  the  two  is  preserved. 

Thus  every  American  citizen  lives  in  a  duality  of  which 
Europeans,  always  excepting  the  Swiss,  and  to  some  extent  the 
Germans,  have  no  experience.  He  lives  under  two  govern- 
ments and  two  sets  of  laws ;  he  is  animated  by  two  patriotisms 
and  owes  two  allegiances.  That  these  should  both  be  strong  and 
rarely  be  in  conflict  is  most  fortunate.  It  is  the  result  of  skil- 
ful adjustment  and  long  habit,  of  the  fact  that  those  whose 
votes  control  the  two  sets  of  governments  are  the  same  per- 
sons, but  above  all  of  that  harmony  of  each  set  of  institutions 
with  the  other  set,  a  harmony  due  to  the  identity  of  the  prin- 
ciples whereon  both  are  founded,  which  makes  each  appear 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  other,  the  States  to  the  nation 
as  its  basis,  the  National  Government  to  the  States  as  their 
protector. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


The  government  of  each  of  the  forty-four  States  is  deter- 
mined by  and  set  forth  in  its  Constitution,  a  comprehensive 
fundamental  law,  or  rather  group  of  laws  included  in  one  in- 
strument, which  has  been  directly  enacted  by  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  is  capable  of  being  repealed  or  altered,  not  by  their 
representatives,  but  by  themselves  alone.  As  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  stands  above  Congress  and  out  of  its 
reach,  so  the  Constitution  of  each  State  stands  above  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State,  cannot  be  varied  in  any  particular  by  the 
State  legislature,  .and  involves  the  invalidity  of  any  statute 
passed  by  that  legislature  which  is  found  to  be  inoonsistent 
with  it. 

The  State  Constitutions  are  the  oldest  things  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  America,  for  they  are  the  continuations  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  royal  colonial  charters,  whereby  the  earliest 
English  settlements  in  America  were  created,  and  under  which 
their  several  local  governments  were  established,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  English  Crown  and  ultimately  of  the 
British  Parliament.  But,  like  most  of  the  institutions  under 
which  English-speaking  peoples  now  live,  they  have  a  pedigree 
which  goes  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  America 
itself.  It  begins  with  the  English  Trade  Guild  of  the  middle 
ages,  itself  the  child  of  still  more  ancient  corporations,  dating 
back  to  the  days  of  imperial  Rome,  and  formed  under  her  im- 
perishable law.  Charters  were  granted  to  merchant  guilds  in 
England  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  King  Henry  I.  Edward 
IV.  gave  an  elaborate  one  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  trading 
with  Flanders  in  1463.  In  it  we  may  already  discern  the  ar- 
rangements which  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  two  later  charters 
of  greater  historical  interest,  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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to  the  East  India  Company  in  1599,  and  the  charter  of  Charles 
I.  to  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  N ewe-England  "  in  1628.  Both  these  instruments  establish 
and  incorporate  trading  companies,  with  power  to  implead  and 
be  impleaded,  to  use  a  common  seal,  to  possess  and  acquire 
lands  tenements  and  hereditaments,  with  provisions  for  the 
making  of  ordinances  for  the  welfare  of  the  company.  The 
Massachusetts  Charter  creates  a  frame  of  government  consist- 
ing of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  eighteen  assistants 
(the  term  still  in  use  in  many  of  the  London  city  guilds),  and 
directs  them  to  hold  four  times  a  year  a  general  meeting  of  the 
company,  to  be  called  the  "  greate  and  gpnerall  Court,"  in 
which  general  court  "  the  Governor  or  deputie  Governor,  and 
such  of  the  assistants  and  Freemen  of  the  Company  as  shall 
be  present,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  choose  other 
persons  to  be  free  of  the  Company,  and  to  el^ct  and  constitute 
such  officers  as  they  shall  thinke  fitt  for  managing  the  affaires 
of  the  saide  Governor  and  Company,  and  to  make  Lawes  and 
Ordinances  for  the  Good  and  Welfare  of  the  saide  Company, 
and  for  the  Government  and  Onlering  of  the  saide  Landes  and 
PlantasioQ,  and  the  People  inhabiting  and  to'inhabite  the  same, 
soe  as  such  Lawes  and  Ordinances  be  not  contrary  or  repug- 
nant to  the  Lawes  and  Statuts  of  this  our  realme  of  England." 
In  1691,  the  charter  of  1628  having  been  declared  forfeited  in 
1684,  a  new  one  was  granted  by  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  this  inatruraent,  while  it  retains  much  of  the  lan- 
guage and  some  of  the  character  of  the  trade  guild  charter,  is 
really  a  political  frame  of  government  for  a  colony.  The  as- 
sistants receive  the  additional  title  of  comicillors ;  their  number 
is  raised  to  twenty-eight ;  they  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  general 
court,  and  the  general  court  itself  is  to  consist,  together  with 
the  governor  and  assistants,  of  freeholders  elected  by  towns 
or  places  within  the  colony,  the  electors  being  persons  with  a 
forty  shilling  freehold  or  other  property  worth  £40,  The 
governor  is  directed  to  appoint  judges,  commissioners  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  etc. ;  the  general  court  receives  power  to  estab- 
lish judicatories  and  courts  of  record,  to  pass  laws  (being  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England),  and  to  provide  for  all  neces- 
sary civil  offices.  An  appeal  from  the  courts  shall  always  be 
to  the  King  in  his  privy  council.     This  is  a  true  poUtioat 
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Constitution.'  Under  it  the  colony  was  governed,  and  in  the 
main  well  and  wisely  governed,  till  1780.  Much  of  it,  not 
merely  its  terms,  such  as  the  name  General  CouTt,  but  its  solid 
framework,  was  transferred  bodily  to  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitution of  1780,  which  is  now  in  force,  and  which  profoundly 
influenced  the  Convention  that  prepared  the  Federal  Coostitu- 
tiou  in  1787.  Yet  the  chai-ter  of  1691  is  nothing  but  an  exten- 
sion and  development  of  the  trading  charter  of  1628,  in  which 
there  already  appears,  as  there  had  appeared  in  Edward  IV. 's 
charter  of  1463,  and  in  the  East  India  Company's  charter  of 
1599,  the  provision  that  the  power  of  law-giving,  otherwise  un- 
limited, should  be  restricted  by  the  tenns  of  the  charter  itself, 
which  required  that  every  law  for  the  colony  should  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  laws  of  England.  We  have  therefore  in  the  three 
charters  which  I  have  named,  those  of  1463,  1599,  and  1628,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  1691,  the  essential  and  capital  characteristic 
of  a  Rigid  or  supreme  Constitution  — viz.  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment established  by  a  superior  authority,  creating  a  subordi- 
nate law-making  body,  which  can  do  everything  except  violate 
the  terras  and  transcend  the  powers  of  the  instrument  to  which 
it  owes  its  own  existence.  So  long  as  the  colony  remained 
under  the  British  Crown,  the  superior  authority,  which  could 
amend  or  remake  the  frame  of  government,  was  the  British 
Crown  or  Parliament.  When  the  connection  with  Britain  was 
severed,  that  authority  passed  over,  not  to  the  State  legis- 
lature, which  remained  limited,  as  it  always  had  been,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  now  independent  commonwealth,  whose  will 
speaks  through  what  is  now  the  State  Constitution,  just  as  the 
will  of  the  Crown  or  of  Parliament  had  spoken  through  the 
charters  of  1628  and  1691. 

'  The  oldest  truly  political  ConBtltotfon  In  America  is  the  ImitTiiment  cslltd 
the  Fundnineiital  Ordeia  of  Connecticut,  framed  by  the  Inhabitants  o[  Windsor, 
H.'kritord,  aud  Wetlierafield  in  163N,  TDsmorable  year,  irhen  the  ecclesiastical 
revolt  of  Si^otlatid  saved  the  liberties  o(  England.  Connecticut  was  att«nrards 
regularized  by  Charles  II. 's  charter  o/  ititH  to  "  the  Oovernor  and  Company  of 
the  English  colony  of  Connecticut."  The  agreement  drawn  up  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower  may  perhaps  claim  to  have  in  it  the  germs  o(  a  government. 

I  am  bere  tracing  only  the  formal  and  legal  growth  ol  Stale  Coniti Cations. 
Their  demncrnlic  spirit  and  contents  are  largely  due  to  the  ideas  with  which 
th>'  tlii^'lo'.'^-  of  the  RefDrmeis.  and  especially  □(  Calvin,  had  filled  the  mlndt 
o(  111''  Puritan  einiRriTits;  anil  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  thej  hadwt  19 
powerfully  inSueuced  thoMot  theni         .      •'  •    • 
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I  have  taken  the  case  of  Massachusetts  as  the  best  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  trading  Campany  grows  into  a  colony, 
and  the  colony  into  a  State.  But  some  of  the  other  colonies 
furnish  illustrations  scarcely  less  apposite.  The  oldest  of 
them  all,  the  acorn  whence  the  oak  of  English  dominion  in 
America  has  sprung,  the  colony  of  Virginia,  was,  by  the  second 
charter,  of  1609,  established  under  the  title  of  "The  Treasurer 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don for  the  first  colony  in  Virginia."  ' 

Within  the  period  of  ten  years,  under  the  last  of  the  Tudors 
and  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  two  trading  charters  were  issued  to 
two  Companies  of  English  adventurers.  One  of  these  charters 
is  the  root  of  English  title  to  the  East  and  the  other  to  the  West. 
One  of  these  Companies  has  grown  into  the  Empire  of  India; 
the  other  into  the  United  States  of  North  America.  If  England 
had  done  nothing  else  in  history,  she  might  trust  for  her  fame 
to  the  work  which  these  charters  began.  And  the  foundations 
of  both  dominions  were  laid  in  the  age  which  was  adorned  by 
the  greatest  of  all  her  creative  minds,  and  gave  birth  to  the  men 
who  set  on  a  solid  basis  a  frame  of  representative  government 
which  all  the  free  nations  of  the  modern  world  have  copied. 

When,  in  1776,  the  thirteen  colonies  threw  off  their'allegiance 
to  King  George  III.,  and  declared  themselves  independent 
States,  the  colonial  charter  naturally  became  the  StiK  Consti- 
tution.' In  most  cases  it  was  remodelled,  with  lai^e  altersr 
tions,  by  the  revolting  colony.  But  in  three  States  it  was 
maintained   unchanged,  except,  of  course,  so  far   as   Crown 

1  Thepbraae  First  colony  distinKUiBheBwIiat  afterwards  became  the  State  trf 
Virginia  rrom  tbe  more  nortberly  parts  nf  Vtrgiuia,  ufteFWardn  enllM  New 
Eagland.  Tbe  Second  colony  was  to  he  Plymouth,  one  of  tbe  two  settlemenU 
which  b«csme  Mnssachuaettg. 

'  Even  in  declaring  herB«1f  independent,  New  Jersey  clung  to  the  hope  that 
the  mother  country  would  return  to  wiser  counsels,  and  avert  the  depattura  of 
ber  cbitdren.  Sbe  added  at  the  end  ol  her  Conatltutinn  of  2d  July  1776  tbe 
toUowing  proviso :  "  Provided  always,  and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
ot  this  Congress,  that  U  a  recunciliatinn  between  Great  Britain  and  Ukm 
coioDies  sbonld  take  place,  and  llio  latter  lie  taken  a^iain  under  tlie  protection 
and  government  of  the  Crown  of  Britain,  tills  eliarter  shall  be  nnll  and  void, 
otherwise  remain  lirra  and  inviolable."  Tlie  truth  Ih  that  the  colonists,  till 
alienated  by  the  behaviour  of  England,  had  more  kindly  feeling  towaidl 
her  than  sbe  had  towards  tbem.  To  them  slie  was  the  old  Lome,  to  ber  tbe; 
were  (Imply  customers.  Some  Interesting  illustrations  of  the  views  Umd 
entertained  as  to  tbe  use  of  eolonien  may  be  found  in  the  famous  disciurion  in 
the  founh  book  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  2fatioii»,  nbich  appeared  Id  1TI& 
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authority  was  concerned,  viz.  in  Massachusetts  till  1780,  in 
Connecticut  till  1818,  and  in  Rhode  Island  till  1842.'  The 
other  thirty-one  States  admitted  to  the  Union  in  addition  to 
the  original  thirteen,  have  all  entered  it  as  organized  self- 
governing  communities,  with  their  Constitutions  already  made 
by  their  respective  peoples.  Each  Act  of  Congress  which 
admits  a  new  State  admits  it  as  a  subsisting  commonwealth, 
sometimes  empowering  its  people  to  meet  and  enact  a  consti- 
tution for  themselves  (subject  to  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
act)  sometimes  accepting  and  confirming  a  constitution  so 
already  made  by  the  people.'  Congress  may  impose  conditions 
which  the  State  Constitution  must  fulfil ;  and  in  admitting  the 
six  newest  States  has  affected  to  retain  the  power  of  maintain- 
ing these  conditions  in  force.  But  the  authority  of  the  State 
Constitutions  does  not  flow  from  Congress,  but  from  accept- 
ance by  the  citizens  of  the  States  for  which  they  are  made.  Of 
these  instruments,  therefore,  no  less  than  of  the  Constitutions 
of  the  thirteen  original  States,  we  may  say  that  although  sub- 
sequent in  date  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  they  are,  so  far 
as  each  State  is  concerned,  dejure  prior  to  it.  Their  authority 
over  their  own  citizens  is  nowise  derived  from  it.'    Nor  is  this 

'  Rhode  Island  Bimply  passed  a  statute  by  her  legislature  in  May  17T6,  sub- 
stituting allegiance  to  tbe  colony  for  alleglanco  to  the  King.  CODnecticnt 
passed  tbe  tollowing  statute :  —  "  Be  it  enacted  by  tbe  Qovernor  and  CouncQ 
and  House  of  Representatives,  In  ^Bneial  court  assembled,  that  tbe  ancient 
foim  of  civil  government  contnined  In  the  charter  from  Charles  II.,  King  ot 
England,  and  adopted  by  Che  people  of  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  the 
civil  CoQstlCDtlon  of  this  State,  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  people  thereof, 
Independent  of  any  king  or  prince  whalAver ;  and  that  this  republic  is.  and 
shall  for  ever  be  and  remain,  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State,  by  tbe 
name  of  the  State  of  Connecticut."  (Three  paragraphs  follow  containing  a 
sbort  "  BUI  of  Rights,"  and  securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  of  th« 
United  States  the  same  law  and  justice  as  natives  of  the  State  enjoyed.)  This 
is  all  that  Connecticut  thought  neceHsary.  She  liad  possessed,  as  did  Rhode 
Island  also,  the  right  of  appointing  her  own  governor,  and  therefore  did  not . 
need  to  substitute  any  new  authority  for  a  royal  governor. 

3  In  the  Act  of  1H80  for  the  admission  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington,  tbe  former  coarse,  la  the  admission  of  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  In  1S90,  the  latter  course  was  followed. 

■  In  practice  Congress  can  influence  the  character  of  a  State  Constltotion, 
because  a  State  whose  Constilulion  cont^ns  provisions  which  Congress  disap- 
proves may  be  refused  admission.  But  since  the  extinction  of  slavery  and 
completion  of  ihe  process  of  reconstruction,  occasions  for  the  serious  exercise 
of  such  a  power  rarely  arise.  It  was  used  to  compel  the  seceding  States  to 
modify  their  Constitutions  so  as  Co  get  rid  of  all  taint  of  slavery  before  their 
senators  and  representatives  were  readmitted  to  Congress  after  the  war.    Of 
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a  mere  piece  of  technical  law.  The  antiquity  of  the  older 
States  as  separate  co in moa wealths,  Tuuning  back  into  the  heroic 
ages  of  the  first  colonization  of  America  and  the  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  is  a  potent  source  of  the  local  patriotism 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  gives  these  States  a  sense  of  historic 
growth  and  indwelling  corporate  life  which  they  could  not 
have  possessed  had  they  been  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  State  Constitutions  of  America  well  deserve  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  self-governing  British  colonies.  But 
one  remarkable  difference  must  be  noted  here.  The  constitu- 
tions of  British  colonies  have  all  proceeded  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  retains  its  full  legal 
power  of  legislating  for  every  part  of  the  British  douiiniona. 
In  many  cases  a  colonial  constitution  provides  that  it  may  be 
itself  altered  by  the  colonial  legislature,  of  course  with  the 
assent  of  the  Grown ;  but  inasmuch  as  in  its  origin  it  is  a  stat- 
utory constitution,  not  self-grown,  but  planted  as  a  shoot  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  home,  Parliament  may  always  alter 
or  abolish  it.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  power  to 
alter  a  State  Constitution.  And  whatever  power  of  alteration 
has  been  granted  to  a  British  colony  is  exercisable  by  the  colo- 
nial legislature,  not,  as  in  America,  by  the  citizens  at  large. 

The  original  Constitutions  of  the  States,  whether  of  the  old 
thirteen  or  of  the  newer  thirty-one,  have  been  in  nearly  every 
case  {except  those  of  the  eight  newest  States)  subsequently 
recast,  in  some  instances  five,  sis,  or  even  seven  times,  as  well 
as  amended  in  particular  points.  Thus  Constitutions  ot  all 
dates  are  now  in  force  in  ilifterent  States,  from  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, enacted  in  1780,  but  largely  amended  since,  to  that 
of  Kentucky,  enacted  in  1891. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  revolutionary  period  were  in  a  few 
instances  enacted  by  the  State  Jegislatiire,  acting  as  a  body 
conrw  CongTBSB  is  not  bound  Ui  admit  a  community  deBirinjr  to  be  recostnl««l 
asa  State.  Utahwaskeptkuiiukiiigat  thedoorof  the  Union  tor  many  yean, 
because  the  majoiit)'  of  her  inhabitants  lay  under  gravu  suapiriou,  and  the 
DatloD  wished  to  retain  for  (he  purpose  ot  preventiug  polygamy  that  Full  con- 
trol which  can  be  exercised  over  a  Territory  but  not  over  a  Stale.  SometimM 
a  dominant  party  postpones  the  admission  of  a  State  likely  In  strengthen  by 
its  vote  the  opposite  party ;  and  eometinies,  as  happened  in  the  reoent  coses  ot 
WyominKi  Montana,  and  Ida  lio,  cutnm  unit  tea  whose  fitness  fur  Statehood  might 
well  be  doubled  have  been  adiuilled  tor  partisan  reasons.  An  act  haanow 
(ISM)  been  passed  for  the  admission  ol  Utah  in  19&S. 
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■with  plenary  powers,  but  more  usus^ly  by  the  people  acting 
through  a  Convention,  i.e.  a  body  especially  chosen  by  the 
voters  at  large  for  the  pui-pose,  and  invested  with  full  powers, 
not  only  of  drafting,  but  of  adopting  the  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment.' Since  1835,  when  Michigan  framed  her  Constitu- 
tion, the  invariable  practice  in  the  Northern  States  has  been 
for  the  Convention,  elected  by  the  voters,  to  submit,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedents  set  by  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and  by 
Maine  in  1820,  the  draft  Constitution  framed  by  it  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  at  large,  who  voted  upon  it  Yes  or  No.  They 
usually  vote  on  it  as  a  whole,  and  adopt  or  reject  it  eti  bloc, 
but  sometimes  provision  is  made  for  voting  separately  on  some 
particular  point  or  points.  In  the  Southern  States  the  practice 
has  varied,  but  the  growing  tendency  has  been  to  submit  the 
draft  to  the  people.  In  1890,  however,  Mississippi  enacted  a 
new  Constitution  by  a  Convention  alone ;  and  in  Kentucky  (in 
1891),  after  the  draft  Constitution  which  the  Convention  had 
prepared  had  been  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  a  popular  vote 
(as  provided  by  the  statute  which  summoned  the  convention), 
the  Convention  met  again  and  made  some  alterations  on  which, 
strange  to  say,  the  people  have  not  been  since  consulted,' 

The  people  of  a  State  retain  for  ever  in  their  hands,  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  National  government,  the  power  of 
altering  their  Constitution.  When  a  new  Constitution  is  to  be 
pi-epared,  or  the  existing  one  amended,  the  initiative  usually 
comes  from  the  legislature,  which  (either  by  a  simple  majority, 
or  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  or  by  a  majority  in  two  successive 

1  In  Rliode  Island  and  Conuecticut  the  legislature  continued  tbe  colonial 
Coiislitulion.  In  South  Carolina  a  body  oallinR  Slaelf  the  "  Provincial  Con- 
jtresM"  claimed  to  be  the  "  General  ABaerably,"  or  legislature  of  the  colony, 
and  an  such  enacti^l  the  Constitution.  In  tbe  other  revolting  colonies,  except 
MasBachnaetts,  Conventions  or  CoiiKresses  enacted  the  Constltntion,  not  sut>- 
micting  It  to  the  volera  Tot  ratification.  In  MassachuBettg  the  Convention 
lubmicted  its  draft  to  tbe  voters  in  1780,  and  the  voters  adopted  It,  a  previou* 
draft  tendered  by  tbe  leBislalnre  in  1778  having  been  rejected. 

'  ProceedlngB  were  taken  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentocky  to  deter- 
mine the  valldily  of  these  alterations,  and  the  court  by  a  majority  upheld 
them,  on  the  ground.  It  wonld  seem,  that  the  le^slatnre  and  executive  had 
treatj^rt  them  as  operative.  Sed  qiiKere.  It  has  also  been  siijtgesled  that  tbe 
court,  beini:  itself  the  creature  of  the  new  Constitution,  wa»  not  entitled  ta 
question  tide  of  il"  ereator.  The  matter  In  (urther  complicated  by  the  (act 
that  somethine  similar  had  happened  in  lA.'K).  irhen  tbe  last  previous  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  that  that  Conatitution  did  not,  like  the  ttstnte  wbicb 
created  the  Convention  of  1890,  picsctibe  a  popular  vote. 

vol.  I  »  * 
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legialaturea,  as  the  Constitution  may  in  each  instance  provide) 
submits  the  matter  to  the  voters  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  may 
either  propose  to  the  people  certain  specific  amendments,*  or  it 
may  ask  the  people  to  decide  by  a  direct  popular  vote  on  the 
propriety  of  calling  a  constitutional  Convention  to  revise  the 
whole  existing  Constitution.  In  the  former  case  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  legislature  are  directly  voted  on  by  the 
citizens ;  in  the  latter  the  legislature,  so  soon  as  the  citizens 
have  voted  for  the  holding  of  a  convention,  provides  for  the 
election  by  the  people  of  this  convention.  When  elected,  the 
Convention  meets,  sets  to  work,  goes  through  the  old  Consti- 
tution, and  prepares  a  new  one,  which  is  then  usually  presented 
to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the  polls.  Only 
in  the  little  State  of  Delaware  is  the  function  of  amending 
the  Constitution  still  left  to  the  legislature  without  the  subse- 
quent ratification  of  a  popular  vote,  subject,  however,  to  the 
provision  that  changes  must  be  ])assed  by  two  successive  legis- 
latures, and  must  have  been  put  before  the  people  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  for  the  second.  Some  States  provide  for  the 
submission  to  the  people  at  fixed  intervals,  of  seven,  ten,  six- 
teen, or  twenty  years,  of  the  propriety  of  calling  a  convention 
to  revise  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  secure  that  the  attentioa 
of  the  people  shall  be  drawn  to  the  question  whether  their 
scheme  of  government  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  changed.  Be 
it  observed,  however,  that  whereas  the  Federal  Constitution 
can  be  amended  only  by  a  vote  of  three -fourths  of  the  States, 
a  Constitution  can  in  nearly  every  State  be  changed  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  citizens  voting  at  the  polls.'  Hence  we  may 
expect,  and  shall  tind,  that  these  instruments  are  altered  more 

1  III  New  Hampsliire  the  iBjtiBlHtiire  has  no  power  [o  propoE*e  Hmendments : 
so  the  local  authorllies  take  the  senau  of  the  peo|)lu  every  seven  years  as  to 
the  need  (or  a  revisin);  Convention.  In  some  States  the  letfislatnre  can  do  so 
only  after  stated  intervals,  r.ri.  ot  five  yenra. 

1  SomL'ttmes.  however,  an  absolute  majority  ol  all  the  iiialiGed  voters  !■ 
required.  In  Rliode  lalaud  (whore  tlie  voting  Is  in  town  and  ward  meetings)  ■ 
three-fifths  majority  is  needed,  and  in  South  Carolina  tlie  rncillcstioii  ot  the 
neit  elected  legislature  by  a  two-tliirrts  majority  In  each  Uoune  is  ne<«ssary. 
In  Delaware  the  proposal  to  call  a  t:onrentlon  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  voters,  in  Kcntnoky  by  at  least  one-foiirth  tit  the  total  numbet  wbo 
voted  at  the  last  prece<lin|;  tieuernl  e Wtion.  Del.iware  liaving  during  several 
years  (ailed  in  the  attempt  to  amend  her  Constitution  (of  1*1] )  by  the  legis- 
lature, (eil  back,  in  IflST,  on  the  proposal  to  hold  a  foiistitntional  convention,  but 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  a  sufficiently  large  vote. 
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frequently  and  materially  thaji  the  Federal  Constitution  has 
been. 

The  tendency  of  late  years  has  beeu  to  make  the  process  of 
alteration  quicker ;  for  recent  Constitutions  generally  provide 
that  one  legislature,  not  two  successive  legislatures,  may  pro- 
pose an  amendment,  which  shall  at  once  take  effect  if  accepted.' 

A  State  Constitution  is  not  only  independent  of  the  central 
national  government  (save  in  certain  points  already  specified), 
it  is  also  the  fundamental  organic  law  of  the  State  itself.  The 
State  exists  as  a  commonwealth  by  virtue  of  its  Constitution, 
and  all  State  authoritiea,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
are  the  creatures  of,  and  subject  to,  the  State  Constitu- 
tion,' Just  as  the  President  and  Congress  are  placed  beneath 
the  Federal  Constitution,  so  the  Governor  and  Houses  of  a 
State  are  subject  to  its  Constitution,  and  any  act  of  theirs 
done  either  in  contravention  of  its  provisions,  or  in  excess  of 
the  powers  it  confers  on  them,  is  absolutely  void.  _  All  that 
has  been  said  in  preceding  chapters  regarding  the  functions  of 
the  courts  of  law  where  au  Act  of  Congress  is  alleged  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  applies  equally 
where  a  statute  passed  by  a  State  legislature  is  alleged  to 
transgress  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  of  course  such 
validity  may  be  contested  in  any  court,  whether  a  State  court 
or  a  Federal  court,  because  the  question  is  an  ordinary  question 

■  The  rollowing  provisions  are  found  in  the  ei{:ht  moat  recent  ConstituCtona. 
In  South  Dakota.  Monlana,  Idaho,  WyomioE,  Washington,  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  elei;Ceil  most  in  each  House  of  the  Lefrislntnre  agree  to  propone 
ati  amendment.  In  Missisaippi  two-tbitds  of  the  members  lire  required.  In 
Kentucky  throe-fifths  of  all  the  members  ele(-t«d  are  required.  In  North  Dakota 
a  bare  majority  of  each  Houw  of  one  Legixlatnre,  and  n  majority  of  all  the 
members  In  each  Hou^e  of  the  neTt  Legislatnre  are  required,  the  amendment 
hi-lag  in  every  case  ultimately  submitted  to  llie  people. 

''  Some  details  as  to  the  provisions  of  Stat«  ConBtltntlons  may  be  found  in 
Stlmson'a  American  St'itute  Lam,  and  in  the  article  "  Stales  "  In  the  American 
C'jclnpadia  of  PoUlirnt  Science.  Of  courso  the  great  authority  is  the  collec- 
tion of  the  State  Constitutions,  embracing  (together  with  the  colonial  char- 
ters) all  that  have  been  duly  enacted  since  ITTfi.  in  the  two  thick  quarto 
volnmen  entitled  Federal  und  .Slate  Conttltuiinnt,  published  under  the  au- 
thority of  Consress  by  Ben.  Pcrley  Poore,  Waahington,  18T8,  It  is  much  to  be 
nriahed  that  a  biennial  or  even  quinquennial  supplement  to  this  collection 
should  be  otiiclally  published,  containing  all  the  new  constitutions  and  constk- 
tutional  amendments.  At  present  it  is  very  difHcult,  especially  for  a  resident 
in  Europe,  to  ascertain  exactly  bow  the  constitution  of  each  Stat«  stands;  anil 
1  ask  Indulgence  for  any  errors  into  which  I  ntay,  owing  to  thli  difflcDltr  hr—* 
fallen. 
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of  law,  and  is  to  be  solved  by  determining  whether  or  no  a 
law  of  inferior  authority  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  supe- 
rior authority.  Whenever  in  any  legal  proceeding  before  any 
tribunal,  either  party  relies  on  a  State  statute,  and  the  other 
party  alleges  that  this  statute  is  ultnt  vires  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  therefore  void,  the  tribunal  must  determine  the 
question  just  as  it  would  determine  whether  a  bye-law  made  by 
a  municipal  council  or  a  railway  company  was  in  excess  of  the 
law-making  power  which  the  municipality  or  the  company  had 
received  from  the  higher  authority  which  incorporated  it  and 
gave  it  such  legislative  power  as  it  possesses.  But  although 
Federal  courts  are  fully  competent  to  entertain  a  question  aris- 
ing on  the  construction  of  a  State  Constitution,  tlieir  practice 
is  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  any  decision  of  a  court  of  the 
State  in  question,  just  as  they  would  follow  the  decision  of  a 
French  court  in  determining  a  point  of  French  law.  Each  State 
must  be  assumed  to  know  its  own  law  better  than  a  stranger 
can ;  and  the  supreme  court  of  a  State  is  held  to  be  the 
authorized  exponent  of  the  roind  of  the  people  who  enacted 
its  Constitution. 

A  State  Constitution  is  really  nothing  but  a  law  made  di- 
rectly by  the  people  voting  at  the  polls  upon  a  draft  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  people  when  they  so  vote  act  as  a 
primary  and  constituent  assembling,  just  as  if  they  were  all 
summoned  to  meet  in  one  place  like  the  folkinoots  of  our 
Teutonic  forefathers.  It  is  only  their  numbers  that  prevent 
them  from  so  meeting  in  one  place,  and  oblige  the  vote  to  be 
taken  at  a  variety  of  polling  places.  Hence  the  enactment  of 
a  Constitution  is  an  exercise  of  direct  popular  sovereignty  to 
which  WR  find  few  parallels  in  modern  Europe,  though  it  was 
familiar  enough  to  the  republics  of  antiquity,  and  has  lasted 
till  now  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.' 

The  importance  of  this  character  of  a  State  Constitution 
as  a  popularly-enaeted  law,  overriding  every  minor  State  law, 
becomes  all  the  greater  when  the  contents  of  tliese  Constitu- 
tions are  examined.     Europeans  conceive  of  a  constitution  as 

'  Nowadftys,  liowevpr,  (ho  Ijindesaemeinileii  (which  survive  only  in  T'ri, 
UnterwaWen.  GlaruB,  and  Ap(ienzell,  having  been  rei^cnlly  discontlnned  In 
Schwyz  and  Zuk)  do  not  art  oa  conatituent  or  coa»titution-enacting  bodiea, 
though  they  still  directly  legislate. 
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an  instrumeat,  usually  a  short  instcumeiit,  which  creates  a 
frame  of  goyernment,  de&nes  its  departments  and  powers,  aud 
declares  the  "  primordial  rights  "  of  the  subject  or  citizen  as 
against  the  rulers.  An  American  State  Constitution  does  this, 
but  does  more ;  and  in  most  cases,  iafinitely  more.  It  deals 
with  a  variety  of  topics  which  in  Europe  would  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  legislature,  or  of  administrative  author- 
ities ;  and  it  pursues  these  topics  into  a  minute  detail  hardly  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  fundamental  instrument.  Some  of  these 
details  will  be  mentioned  presently.  Meantime  I  will  sketch 
in  outline  the  frame  and  contents  of  the  more  recent  constitu- 
tions, reserving  for  next  chapter  remarks  on  the  differences  of 
type  between  those  of  the  older  and  those  of  the  newer  Stat«s. 
A  normal  Constitution  consists  of  five  parts  :  — 

I.  The  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  (This 
does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  the  older  States.) 

II.  The  so-called  Bill  of  Rights  —  an  enumeration  (whereof 
more  anoti)  of  the  citizens'  primordial  rights  to  liberty  of 
person  and  security  of  property.  This  usually  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Constitution,  but  occasionally  at  the  end. 

III.  The  frame  of  government  —  i.e.  the  names,  functions, 
and  powers  of  the  legislative  bodies  (including  provisions 
aiient  the  elective  suffrage),  the  executive  officers,  and  the 
courts  of  justice. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  provisions  relating  to  administration  and 
law,  including  articles  treating  of  education,  of  the  militia,  of 
taxation  and  revenue,  of  the  public  debts,  of  local  government, 
of  State  prisons  and  hospitals,  of  agriculture,  of  labour,  of 
impeachment,  and  of  the  method  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, besides  other  matters  still  less  political  in  their  character. 
The  order  in  which  these  occur  differs  in  different  instruments, 
iind  there  are  some  in  which  some  of  the  above  topics  are  not 
mentioned  at  all.  The  more  recent  Constitutions  and  those  of 
the  newer  States  are  much  fuller  on  these  points. 

V.  The  Schedule,  which  contains  provisions  relating  to  the 
method  of  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  and  arrangements  for  the  transition  from  tlie  jirevious 
Constitution  to  the  new  one  which  is  to  be  enacted  by  that 
vote.  Being  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  schedule  is  not 
strictly  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
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The  Bill  of  Rights  is  historically  the  most  interesting  part 
of  these  Constitutions,  for  it  is  the  legitimate  child  and 
representative  of  Magna  Charta,  and  of  those  other  declara- 
tioiis  and  enactments,  down  to  the  Eill  of  Bights  of  the  Act 
of  1  William  and  Mary,  session  2,  by  which  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  have  been  secured.  Most  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
when  they  asserted  their  independem^e  and  framed  thelt  Con- 
stitutions inserted  a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  example  then  set  has  been  followed  by  the 
newer  States,  and,  indeed,  by  the  States  generally  in  their  most 
recent  Constitutions.  Considering  that  all  danger  from  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power  upon  the  people  of  the  States  by  the 
executive  has  long  since  vanished,  their  executive  authorities 
being  the  creatures  of  popular  vote  and  nowadays  rather  too 
weak  than  too  strong,  it  may  excite  surprise  that  these  assertions 
of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  individual  citizen  as  against 
the  government  should  continue  to  be  repeated  in  the  instru- 
ments of  to-day.  A  reason  may  be  found  in  the  remarkable  con- 
stitutional conservatism  of  the  Americans,  and  in  their  fondness 
for  the  enunciation  of  the  general  maxims  of  political  freedom. 
But  it  is  also  argued  that  these  declarations  of  principle  have 
a  practical  value,  as  asserting  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of 
minorities  against  arbitrary  conduct  by  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  which  might,  in  the  absence  of  such  provisions,  be 
tempted  at  moments  of  excitement  to  suspend  the  ordinary 
law  and  arm  the  magistrates  witli  excessive  powers.  They  are 
therefore,  it  is  held,  still  safeguards  against  tyranny ;  and  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  solemnly  reminding  a  State  legislature 
and  its  ofBcers  of  those  fundamental  principles  which  they 
ought  never  to  overstep.'  Although  such  provisions  certainly 
do  restrain  a  legislature  in  ways  which  the  British  Parliament 
would  find  inconvenient,  few  complaints  of  practical  evils 
thence  arising  are  heard. 

A  general  notion  of  these  Bills  of  Rights  may  be  gathered 
from  that  enacted  for  itself  in  1879  by  the  State  of  California, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  I  may  mention,  in  ad- 
dition, a  few  curious  provisions  which  occur  in  some  of  them. 

All  provide  for  full  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  wor- 
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ship,  and  for  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all  religious 
denominatioss  and  their  members  ;  and  many  forbid  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  particular  church  or  sect,  and  declare  that  no 
public  money  ought  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  any  religious  body 
or  sectarian  institution.'  But  Delaware  holds  it  to  be  "  the 
duty  of  all  men  frequently  to  assemble  for  public  worship"; 
and  Vermont  adds  that  "every  sect  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians ought  to  observe  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day."  And 
thirteen  States  declare  that  the  provisions  for  freedom  of  con- 
science are  not  to  be  taken  to  excuse  a«ts  of  licentiousness,  or 
justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
State,'  Mississippi  adding  (1890)  that  they  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  exclude  the  Bible  from  use  in  schools,  and  Idaho 
denouncing  bigamy  and  polygamy  OB  crimes  to  be  made  pun- 
ishable. 

Louisiana  (Constitution  of  1879)  declares  that  "all  govern- 
ment of  right  originates  with  the  people,  is  founded  on  their 
will  alone,  and  is  instituted  solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
deriving  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Its 
only  legitimate  end  is  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  When  it  assumes  other  func- 
tions, it  is  usurpation  and  oppression." 

Thirty-one  States  declare  that  "all  men  have  a  natural,  in- 
herent, and  inalienable  right  to  enjoy  and  defend  life  and  lib- 
erty " ;  and  all  of  these,  except  the  melancholy  Missouri,  add 
the  "  natural  right  to  pursue  happiness." 

Twenty-two  declare  that  all  men  have  "a  natural  right  to 
acquire,  possess,  and  protect  property." 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  (Constitutions  of  1868)  provided 
that  "the  right  of  all  citizens  to  travel  upon  public  convey- 
ances shall  not  be  infringed  upon  nor  in  any  manner  abridged." 
Both  States  have  now  dropped  this  injunction." 

1  Not  till  1889,  however,  did  New  Hampshire  strike  out  of  her  Constitution 
of  lTil2  a  provision  enabling  the  leRislature  to  anthorize  towuB  to  provide  (or 
the  support  of  "  public  Froteitant  teachers  ot  piety,  religion,  and  mOFality." 

^  In  ArkaDsas,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  CaroUoa,  and 
Texas,  a  man  is  declared  iDeiigible  for  ofllce  It  he  denies  Che  eilateace  ot  Ood: 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  he  la  Ineligible  it  he  does  not  believe  in  God,  and 
in  the  existence  ot  future  rewBrds  and  punishments.  Id  Arkansas  and  Mary- 
land such  a  person  is  also  Incompetent  m  a  witneu  or  jaror. 

*  These  provisions  vers  inserted  ibortly  •ttet  the  Clrll  Vltr  In  order  to  piw- 
tect  the  negroes. 
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Kentucky  (Constitution  of  1891)  lays  down  that  "absolute 
arbitrary  power  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  freemen 
exists  nowhere  in  a  republic,  not  even  in  the  largest  majority. 
All  men  when  they  form  a  social  compact  are  equal.  All 
power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  governments  are 
founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  peace, 
safety,  happiness,  and  security,  and  the  protection  of  property. 
For  the  advancement  of  these  ends  they  have  at  all  times  an 
inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish 
their  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  proper." ' 

All  in  one  form  or  another  secure  the  freedom  of  writing 
and  speaking  opinions,  and  some  add  that  the  truth  of  a  libel 
may  be  given  in  evidence.' 

Nearly  all  secure  the  freedom  of  public  meeting  and  petition. 
Considering  that  these  are  the  last  rights  likely  to  be  infringed 
by  a  State  government,  it  is  odd  to  find  Florida  in  her  Consti- 
tution of  1886  providing  that  "  the  people  shall  have  the  right 
to  assemble  together  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  instruct 
their  representatives,  and  to  petition  the  legislature  for  redress 
of  grievances,"  and  Kentucky  in  1891  equally  concerned  t« 
secure  this  right. 

Many  provide  that  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  a  contract,  shall  be  passed  by  the  State  legis- 
lature i  and  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  by  the 
State  without  just  compensation. 

Many  forbid  the  creation  of  any  title  of  nobility. 

Many  declare  that  the  right  of  citizens  to  bear  arms  shall 
never  be  denied,  a  provision  which  might  be  expected  to  prove 
inconvenient  where  it  was  desired  to  check  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing revolvers.  Tennessee  therefore  (Constitution  of  1870)  pru- 
dently adds  that  "  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
the  wearing  of  arms,  with  a  view  to  prevent  crime."  So  also 
Texas,  where  such   a   provision  is  certainly  not   superfluous. 

•  Until  1891,  Kentucky  ndied,  "  The  right  of  property  is  before  nnil  higher 
than  nay  coDBtitulional  sanction:  and  the  right  of  tlie  owtier  of  a  slave  to 
Hitch  alave  and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  ri|;]il  of  the 
oTrner  of  any  ])ropi'rty  wliatever,"  althonjili  this  doctrine  had  lieen  imnulled, 
in  pftoct,  liy  the  thirteeiitli  amendraent  to  the  Federal  Coiiatituliiin. 

"  A  curious  BDrvival  may  lie  noted  in  the  provlaionB  enaldiiiB  the  jury  to 
datermtne  law  as  well  aa  (act  in  liliel  cases :  f,(i,  MIsaisKippi  ( IHUO)  and  Ken- 
tucky (18.11)  in  criminal,  Wyoming  (ISSn)  also  fti  civil  cases. 
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And  six  others '  allow  the  legislature  to  forbid  the  carrying  of 
concealed  weapons. 

Some  declare  that  the  estates  of  suicides  shall  descend  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law. 

Moat  provide  that  conviction  for  treason  shall  not  work  oor- 
niption  of  blood  nor  forfeiture  of  estate. 

Eight  forbid  white  and  coloured  children  to  be  taught  in  the 
same  public  schools,  while  Wyoming  provides  that  no  distinc- 
tion shall  be  made  in  the  public  schools  on  account  of  sex, 
race,  or  colour. 

Many  declare  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  be  inviolate,  even 
while  permitting  the  parties  to  waive  it.  Idaho  empowers  a 
jury  in  civil  cases  to  render  a  verdict  by  a  three-fourths  major- 
ity, and  Wyoming  permits  it  to  consist  of  less  than  twelve. 

Some  forbid  imprisonment  for  debt,  except  in  case  of  fraud, 
and  secure  the  acceptance  of  reasonable  bail,  except  for  the 
gravest  charges.' 

Several  declaie  that  "  perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  a  free  State,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed." 

Many  forbid  the  granting  of  any  hereditary  honours,  privi- 
leges, or  emoluments. 

North  Carolina  declares  that  "aa  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges are  not  dependent  upon  or  modified  by  property,  no  prop- 
erty qualification  ought  to  affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hold 
office";  and  also,  "secret  political  societies  are  dangerous  to 
the  liberiiies  of  a  free  people,  and  should  not  be  tolerated." 

Massachusetts  sets  forth,  as  befits  a  Puritan  State,  high  moral 
views:  "A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a  constant  adherence  to  those  of  piety, 
justice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  frugality,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  advant^es  of  liberty  and  to 
maintain  a  free  government.  The  people  ought  consequently  to 
have  a  particular  attention  to  all  those  principles  in  the  clioice 
of  their  oflficers  and  representatives,  and  they  have  a  right  to 

'  North  Carolinn,  MinniHsippi,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Cntornio,  and  Montana, 
States  In  which  daily  eiperieace  shows  that  tbe  measures  taken  have  not 
proved  siicuessful. 

^  Mississippi  (Const,  or  IK'JO)  allows  Courts  ot  justice  to  exclude.  In  some 
classes  ol  prosecutions,  peisuns  not  necessary  (or  the  conduct  o[  ttie  trial. 
Wyomlne  (lS8tl)  provides  that  no  person  detained  as  a  witness  lie  confined  in 
anf  room  wliere  oiniinals  are  imprisoned. 
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require  of  their  law-givers  and  magistrates  an  exact  and  con- 
stant observance  of  them." 

South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  provide  that  aliens  shall  have 
the  same  rights  of  property  as  citizens.  Montana  confers  this 
benefit  as  respects  mining  property,  while  Washington  prohibits 
the  ownership  of  land  by  aliens,  except  for  mining  purposes. 
New  York  (Const,  of  1846)  provides:  "All  lands  within  this 
State  are  declared  to  be  allodial,  so  that,  subject  only  to  the 
liability  to  escheat,  the  entire  and  absolute  j)roperty  is  vested  in 
the  owners,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  estates." 

North  Dakota  (1889)  enacts:  "Every  citizen  shall  be  free 
to  obtain  employment  wherever  possible,  and  any  person,  cor- 
poration, or  agent  thereof,  maliciously  interfering  or  hindering 
in  any  way  any  citizen  from  obtaining  or  enjoying  employment 
already  obtained  from  any  other  corporation  or  person,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Maryland  (Const,  of  1807)  declares  that  "a  long  continuance 
in  the  executive  departments  of  power  or  trust  is  dangerous  to 
liberty ;  a  rotation,  therefore,  in  those  departments  is  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  permanent  freedom."  She  also  pronounces 
all  gifts  for  any  religious  purpose  (except  of  a  piece  of  land 
not  exceeding  five  acres  for  a  place  of  worship,  parsonage,  or 
burying-ground)  to  be  void  unless  sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 

Montana  and  Idaho  declare  the  use  of  lands  for  constructing 
reservoirs,  water-courses,  or  ways  for  the  })urposes  of  mining 
or  irrigation,  to  be  a  public  use,  subject  to  State  regulation. 

These  instances,  a  few  out  of  many,  may  suffice  to  show  how 
remote  from  the  common  idea  of  a  Hill  of  Rights,  are  some  of 
the  enactments  which  find  a  place  under  that  heading.  The 
constitution  makers  seem  to  have  inserted  here  such  doctrines 
or  legal  reforms  as  seemed  to  them  matters  of  high  import  or 
of  wide  application,  especially  when  they  could  find  no  suitable 
place  for  them  elsewhere  in  the  instrument. 

Of  the  articles  of  each  State  Constitution  which  contain  the 
frame  of  State  government  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak 
in  the  chapters  which  describe  the  mechanism  and  character 
of  the  governments  and  administrative  systems  of  the  several 
States.  I  pass  on  therefore  to  what  have  been  classed  as  the 
Miscellaneous  Provisions.  These  are  of  great  interest  as  reveal- 
ing the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  popular  government  in  America, 
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the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  country,  the  mischiefs 
that  have  arisen,  the  remedies  applied  to  these  mischiefs,  the 
ideas  and  beliefs  of  the  people  in  matters  of  legislation. 

Among  such  provisionH  we  find  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
is  in  no  distinctive  sense  constitutional  law,  but  general  law, 
6,g.  administrative  law,  the  law  of  judicial  procedure,  the  ordi- 
nary private  law  of  family,  inheritance, contract,  and  so  forth; 
matter  therefore  which  seems  out  of  place  in  a  constitution 
because  fit  to  be  dealt  with  in  ordinary  statutes.  We  find  mi- 
nute provisions  regarding  the  management  and  liabilities  of 
banking  companies,  of  railways,  or  of  corporations  generally; 
regulations  as  to  the  salaries  of  officials,  the  quorum  of  courts 
sitting  in  banco,  the  length  of  time  for  appealing,  the  method 
of  changing  the  venue,  the  publication  of  judicial  reports; 
detailed  arrangements  for  school  boards  and  school  taxation 
(with  rules  regarding  the  separation  of  white  and  black  chil- 
dren in  schools),  for  a  department  of  agriculture,  a  canal  board, 
or  a  labour  bureau;  we  find  a  prohibition  of  lotteries,  of  polyg- 
amy, of  bribery,  of  lobbying,  of  the  granting  of  liquor  licences, 
of  usurious  interest  on  money,  an  abolition  of  the  distinction 
between  sealed  and  unsealed  instruments,  a  declaration  of  the 
extent  of  a  mechanic's  lien  for  work  done.  We  even  find  the 
method  prescribed  in  which  stationery  and  coals  for  the  use  of 
the  legislature  shall  be  contracted  for,  and  provisions  for  fixing 
the  rates  which  may  be  charged  for  the  storage  of  com  in 
warehouses.  The  framers  of  these  more  recent  constitutions 
have  in  fact  neither  wished  nor  cared  to  draw  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  proper  for  a  constitution  and  what  ought 
to  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  legislature.  And,  in  the 
case  of  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  States,  no  such  distinction 
now,  in  fact,  exists. 

How  is  this  conftision  to  be  explained  ?  Four  reasons  may 
be  suggested. 

The  Americans,  like  the  English,  have  no  love  for  scientific 
arrangement.  Although  the  Constitutions  have  been  drafted 
by  lawyers,  and  sometimes  by  the  best  lawyers  of  each  State, 
logical  classification  has  not  been  sought  after. 

The  people  found  the  enactment  of  a  new  Constitution  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  enunciating  doctrines  they  valued 
and  carrying  through  reforms  they  desired.    It  was  a  simpler 
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and  quicker  method  than  waiting  for  legislative  action,  so, 
when  there  was  a  popular  demand  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution,  or  for  some  legal  change,  this  was  shovelled  into 
the  new  Constitution  and  enacted  accordingly. 

The  peoples  of  the  States  have  come  to  distrust  their  respect- 
ive legislatures.  Hence  they  desire  not  only  to  do  a  thing  forth- 
with and  in  their  own  way  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  chance 
of  legislative  action,  but  to  narrow  as  far  as  they  conveniently 
can  (and  sometimes  farther)  the  sphere  of  the  legislature. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  wish  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  act  directly  rather  than  through  their  representatives  in 
legislation.  The  same  conscious  relish  for  power  which  leads 
some  democracies  to  make  their  representatives  mere  delegates, 
finds  a  further  development  in  passing  by  the  representatives, 
and  setting  the  people  itself  to  make  and  repeal  laws. 

Those  who  have  read  the  chapters  describing  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  will  naturally 
ask  how  far  the  remarks  there  made  apply  to  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States. 

These  instruments  have  less  capacity  for  expansion,  whether 
by  interpretation  or  by  usage,  than  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States :  firstly,  because  they  are  more  easily,  and 
therefore  more  frequently,  amended  or  recast;  secondly,  be- 
cause they  are  far  longer,  and  go  into  much  more  minute  detail. 
The  Federal  Constitution  is  so  brief  and  general  that  custom 
must  fill  up  what  it  has  left  untouched,  and  judicial  construc- 
tion evolve  the  application  of  its  terms  to  cases  they  do  not 
expressly  deal  with.  But  the  later  State  Constitutions  are  so 
full  and  precise  that  they  need  little  in  the  way  of  expansive 
construction,  and  leave  comparatively  little  room  for  the  action 
of  custom. 

The  rules  of  interpretation  are  in  the  main  the  same  as 
those  applied  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  One  ini]>ortant 
difference  must,  however,  be  noted,  springing  from  the  differ- 
ent character  of  the  two  governments.  The  National  Govern- 
ment is  an  artificial  creation,  with  no  powers  except  those 
conferred  by  the  instrument  which  created  it.  A  State  Gov- 
ernment is  a  natural  growth,  which  prima  facie  possesses  all 
the  powers  incident  to  any  government  whatever.  Hence,  if 
the  question  arises  whether  a  State  legislature  can  pass  a  law 
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on  a  given  subject,  the  presumption  is  that  it  can  do  so :  and 
positive  grounds  must  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  cannot.  It 
may  be  restrained  by  some  inhibition  either  in  the  Federal  Con- 
atitution,  or  in  the  Constitution  of  its  own  State.  But  such 
inhibition  must  be  afBrmatively  shown  to  have  been  imposed, 
or,  to  put  the  same  point  in  other  words,  a  State  Constitution 
is  held  to  be,  not  a  document  conferring  defined  and  specified 
powers  on  the  legislature,  but  one  regulating  and  limiting  that 
general  authority  which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
enjoy  ipso  jure  by  their  organization  into  a  legislative  body. 

"  It  has  never  been  questioned  that  the  American  legislatures 
have  the  same  unlimited  power  in  regard  to  legislation  which 
resides  in  tlie  British  Parliament,  except  where  they  are  re- 
strained by  written  Constitutions.  That  must  be  conceded  to 
be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  political  organization  of  the 
American  States.  We  cannot  well  comprehend  how,  upon  prin- 
ciple, it  could  be  otherwise.  The  people  must,  of  course,  pos- 
sess all  legislative  power  originally.  They  have  committed  this 
in  the  most  general  and  unlimited  manner  to  the  several  State 
legislatures,  saving  only  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  particular  State  in 
question."  • 

"The  people,  in  framing  the  Constitution,  committed  to  the 
legislature  the  whole  law-making  iwwers  of  the  State  which 
they  did  not  expressly  or  impliedly  withhold.  Plenary  power  in 
the  legislature,  for  all  purposes  of  civil  government,  is  the  rule. 
A  prohibition  to  exercise  a  particular  power  ia  an  exception." ' 

It  must  not.  however,  be  supposed  from  these  dicta  that  even 
if  the  States  were  independent  commonwealths,  the  Federal 
Government  having  disappeared,  their  legislatures  would  enjoy 
anything  approaching  the  omnipotence  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, "whose  power  and  jurisdiction  is,"  says  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  "  so  transcendent  and  absolute  that  it  cannot  be  confined, 
either  for  persons  or  causes,  within  any  bounds."  "  All  mis- 
chiefs and  grievances,"  adds  Blackstone,  "  operations  and  rem- 
edies that  ti'anscend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws  are  within 
the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal."     Parliament  being 

■  Redflelil,  C^.,  in  27  Vermont  Reports,  p.  142,  quoted  by  Cooley,  Contttt. 
Limit. ,  p.  108. 

t  Deaio,  C.-J.,  ID  to  N.  Y.  Reports,  p.  543,  quoted  ibid.  p.  lOT. 
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absolutely  sovereign,  can  command,  or  extinguish  and  swallow 
up  the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  appropriating  to  itself  their 
functions.  But  in  America,  a  legislature  is  a  legislature  and 
nothing  more.  The  same  instrument  whii;h  creates  it  creates 
also  the  executive  governor  and  the  judges.  They  hold  by 
a  title  as  good  as  its  own.  If  the  legislature  should  pass  a  law 
depriving  the  governor  of  an  executive  function  conferred  by 
the  Constitution,  that  law  would  be  void.  If  the  legislature 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  their 
action  would  be  even  more  palpably  illegal  and  ineffectual.' 

The  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  a  State  govern- 
ment have  of  course  the  right  and  duty  of  acting  in  the  first 
instance  on  their  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
But  the  ultimate  expounder  of  that  meaning  is  the  judiciary ; 
and  when  the  courts  of  a  State  have  solemnly  declared  the  true 
construction  of  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  all  persons 
are  bound  to  regulate  their  conduct  accordingly.  As  was  ob- 
served in  considering  the  functions  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
(Chapter  XXIII.),  this  authority  of  the  American  courts  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  political  or  discretionary  power  vested  in 
them ;  it  is  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  fun- 
damental law  superior  to  any  statute  which  the  legislature  may 
enact,  or  to  any  right  which  a  governor  may  conceive  himself 
to  possess.'    To  quote  the  words  of  an  American  decision :  — 

"  In  exercising  this  high  authority  the  judges  claim  no  judi- 
cial supremacy ;  they  are  only  the  administrators  of  the  public 
will.  If  an  Act  of  the  legislature  is  held  void,  it  is  not  because 
the  judges  have  any  control  over  the  legislative  power,  but  be- 
cause the  Act  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  and  because  the 

>  It  hoB.  tor  Instance,  been  held  that  r  State  legislature  cannot  empower  elec- 
tion boards  to  decide  whether  n  person  has  by  diiullinft  forfeited  Ills  right  to 
vote  or  hold  office,  tliia  inquiry  beiuj;  judicial  and  proper  only  [or  llie  reKu'ar 
tribunaifl  ol  the  State.  —  Cnoloy.  Connlil.  Limit.,  p.  113.  Acts  paased  by  legis- 
latures affecting  some  judicial  decision  already  Biven,  have  repeatedly  beon 
held  void  by  the  Courts.  They  would  be  doubly  void  as  also  transKresaing  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

3  In  Switzerland,  however,  the  cantonal  courts  have  not,  exce|it  perhaps  In 
Uri,  the  riuht  to  declare  invalid  a  In  w  made  by  acantonni  le;,'iBlature,  the  leg- 
islature being  apparently  deemed  the  judge  of  its  own  imnprs.  A  cantonal  law 
may,  however,  be  quaked,  in  some  cases,  by  the  Feileral  Council,  or  pro- 
nounced invalid  by  the  Federal  Court.  See  an  interesting  discussion  at  the 
question  In  Dubs,  iJai  oeffenlUche  Redtl  der  tichvii'iierisfhen  EidgtaoMCj^ 
Khaft,  Part  I.  p.  li:i. 
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will  of  the  people,  which  is  therein  declared,  ia  parampunt  to 
that  of  their  representatives  expressed  in  any  law," 

It  is  a  well-established  rule  that  the  judges  will  always  lean 
in  favour  of  the  validity  of  a  legislative  Act ;  that  if  there  be 
a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  conatitutionality  of  a  statute  they 
will  solve  that  doubt  in  favour  of  the  statute  ;  that  where  the 
legislature  has  been  left  a  discretion  they  will  assume  the  dis- 
cretion to  have  been  wisely  exercised ;  that  where  the  construc- 
tion of  a  statute  is  doubtful,  they  will  adopt  such  construction 
as  will  harmonize  with  the  Constitution,  and  enable  it  to  take 
effect.  So  it  has  been  well  observed  that  a  man  might  with 
perfect  consistency  argue  as  a  member  of  a  legislature  against 
a  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  appointed  a  judge,  might  in  his  judicial  capacity  sus- 
tain its  constitutionality.  Judges  must  not  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature,  nor  refuse  to  apply  an  Act  because 
they  may  suspect  that  it  was  obtained  by  fraud  or  corruption, 
still  less  because  they  hold  it  to  be  opposed  to  justice  and 
sound  policy.  "  A  court  cannot  declare  a  statute  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  solely  on  the  ground  of  unjust  and  oppressive 
provisions,  or  because  it  is  supposed  to  violate  the  natural, 
social,  or  political  rights  of  the  citizen,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  injustice  is  prohibited,  or  such  rights  guaranteed  or 
protected,  by  the  Constitution.'  ,  .  .  But  when  a  statute  is 
adjudged  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  is  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
Rights  cannot  be  built  up  under  it ;  contracts  which  depend 
upon  it  for  their  consideration  are  void ;  it  constitutes  a  pro- 

'ThlB  wss  not  always  admitted:  ] oat  as  in  England  it  was  at  one  time  held 
that  natural  jugtice  and  equitj  were  above  Acta  o!  Parliament.  Bo  in  the  case 
o(  Gardner  v.  The  ViUo;/e  of  JVeicftucf/  {Johnson's  Chaaeery  Reports.  N.  Y. 
16!),  the  New  York  legislature  had  authorized  the  village  to  supply  itself  with 
water  from  a  stream,  but  had  made  do  provialon  for  Indemnlfyiog  the  owners 
of  lands  tlirough  which  the  stream  flowed  for  the  injury  they  must  suffer  from 
the  diversion  of  the  water.  The  CoustitntiOD  of  New  York  at  that  time  con- 
tained no  provision  prohibiting  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use 
without  compensation ;  notwilhstADdlng  this,  Chancellor  Kent  restrained  the 
villa^ie  from  proceedine  upon  the  broad  general  principle  which  he  found  In 
Magna  Cbarta,  in  a  statutory  Hill  of  Rights,  which  of  coarse  could  not  control 
the  legislature,  and  in  GrottuB  Puffcndorf  and  Bynkershoek.  (I  owe  tU* 
reference  to  the  kindnenn  of  Mr.  Theoilote  Bacon.) 

As  the  dorlrlne  slated  in  the  telt  has  been  doubted  by  some  critics,  1  may 
now  {Sept.  lH>e)  refer  for  further  conHrmatlon  of  it  to  Jiarh  v.  Van  Kleech,  I 
Johns.  4TT  (words  of  Chancellor  Kent),  and  i'Np(«  v.  Oifffon,  109 N.  ¥.398. 
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tection^  to  no  one  who  has  acted  under  it ;  and  no  one  can 
be  punished  for  having  refused  obedience  to  it  before  the 
decision  was  made.  And  what  is  true  of  an  Act  void  in  totOy 
is  true  also  as  to  any  part  of  an  Act  which  is  found  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  which  consequently  is  to  be  regarded  as 
having  never  at  any  time  been  possessed  of  legal  force."  * 

It  may  be  thought,  and  the  impression  will  be  confirmed 
when  we  consider  as  well  the  minuteness  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutions as  the  profusion  of  State  legislation  and  the  incon- 
siderate haste  with  which  it  is  passed,  that  as  the  risk  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Constitution  and  statutes  is  great,  so  the 
inconveniences  of  a  system  under  which  the  citizens  cannot  tell 
whether  their  obedience  is  or  is  not  due  to  a  statute  must  be 
serious.  How  is  a  man  to  know  whether  he  has  really  ac- 
quired a  right  under  a  statute  ?  how  is  he  to  learn  whether 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  it  or  not  ?  How  is  an  investor  to 
judge  if  he  may  safely  lend  money  which  a  statute  has  em- 
powered a  community  to  borrow,  when  the  statute  may  be 
itself  subsequently  overthrown? 

To  meet  these  difficulties  some  State  Constitutions  *  provide 
that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  may  be 
called  upon  by  the  governor  or  either  house  of  the  legislature 
to  deliver  their  opinions  upon  questions  of  law,  without  wait- 
ing for  these  questions  to  arise  and  be  determined  in  an  ordi- 
nary lawsuit.^    This  expedient  seems  a  good  one,  for  it  procures 

1  Cooley,  Conntit.  Limit.,  pp.  200,  227. 

2  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Colorado,  Florida, 
and  South  Dakota.  In  Vermont  a  similar  power  is  given  by  statute.  In  South 
Dakota  the  governor  may  require  it  "  upon  important  questions  of  law  involv- 
ing the  exercise  of  his  executive  powers  and  upon  solemn  occasions/'  In 
Florida  it  is  only  the  governor  to  whom  the  power  has  beeu  given,  and  whereas 
under  the  Constitution  of  18G8  he  could  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  justices 
"upon  any  point  of  law,"  he  can  by  the  Constitution  of  1886  require  it  only 
"upon  any  question  affecting  his  executive  powers  and  duties."  A  similar 
provision  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  of  Missouri  of  1865,  but  omitted  in 
the  revised  (and  now  operative)  Constitution  of  1875,  apparently  because  the 
judges  had  so  often  refused  to  give  their  advice  w^hen  asked  for  it  by  a  house 
of  the  legislature,  that  there  seemed  little  use  in  retaining  the  enactment.  In 
the  other  States  the  judges  have  apparently  always  consented  to  answer,  save 
on  one  or  two  occasions  in  Massachusetts.  See  on  the  whole  subject  an  inter- 
esting: pamphlet  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thayer,  of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School. 

8  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  suggest  in  their  very 
learned  and  instructive  opinion,  delivered  to  the  legislature,  December  31, 1878, 
that  this  provision,  which  appears  first  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
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a  judicial  and  non-partisan  interpretation,  and  procnres  it  at 
once  before  rights  or  interests  have  been  created.  But  it  is 
open  to  the  objection  thnt  the  opinions  so  pronounced  are 
given  before  cases  have  arisen  which  show  Iiow  in  fact  a  stat- 
ute is  working,  and  what  points  it  may  raise;  and  that  the 
Judges  have  not,  as  in  contested  lawsuits,  the  assistance  of 
counsel  arguing  for  their  respective  clients.  And  this  is  per- 
haps the  reason  why  in  most  of  the  States  where  the  provision 
exists,  the  judges  have  declared  that  they  act  under  it  in  a 
purely  advisory  capacity,  and  that  their  deliverances  are  mere 
expressions  of  opinion,  not  binding  upon  them  should  the  point 
afterwards  arise  in  a  suit  involving  the  rights  of  parties.' 

The  highest  court  of  a  State  may  depart  from  a  view  it  has 
previously  laid  down,  even  in  a  legal  proceeding,  regarding  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  legal 
right  to  do  so  if  convinced  that  the  former  view  was  wrong. 
But  it  is  reluctant  to  do  so,  because  such  a  course  unsettles  the 
law  and  impairs  the  respect  felt  for  the  bench.  And  there  is 
less  occasion  for  it  to  do  so  than  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  su- 
preme Federal  court,  because  as  the  process  of  amending  a 
State  Constitution  is  simpler  and  speedier  than  that  of  alter- 
ing the  Federal  Constitution,  a  remedy  can  be  more  easily 
applied  to  any  mistake  which  the  State  juiliciary  has  com- 
mitted. This  unwillingness  to  unsettle  the  law  goes  so  far 
that  State  courts  have  sometimes  refused  to  disturb  a  practice 
long  acquiesced  in  by  the  legislature,  which  they  have  never- 
theless declared  they  would  have  pronounced  unconstitutional 
had  it  come  before  them  while  still  new, 

1780,  >ad  wae  doubllesa  borrowad  thence  by  the  otiier  StateB,  "  evidently  hful 
In  view  tlie  usage  of  the  English  CoQHtitntion,  by  which  tha  Ktog  as  well  as 
the  House  of  Ijordu,  whether  p.ctinj;  In  their  Jurllrlnl  or  in  their  legislative 
capacity,  had  the  rlxht  to  demand  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  JudKce  of  Enj;:- 
land."  This  is  still  sometimes  dnne  by  the  Itouse  nt  Lords  acting  in  their 
judicial  capacity ;  but  the  ojiinlonH  of  the  jiidRes  so  Riven  are  not  necessarily 
followed  by  that  House,  and  though  always  re|Kirtiit  nrc  not  deemed  to  bo 
hind  ins  pronouncements  of  law  similar  to  the  decisions  of  a  court. 

■  Mr.  ThayiT  RhOH~s,  by  ati  examination  of  the  teirarted  instances,  that  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  an  alsii  in  Missouri  from 
IHIK  tn  18TS,  the  «rmrts  held  that  their  oiiininns  rendered  under  these  provision! 
c>(  the  State  Constitutions  were  not  tci  Iw  deemed  Judicial  determliiatloni, 
ciinal  in  authority  to  deelsioiis  jfiven  in  ai-lunl  lltli-a'lon,  hnt  were  rather 
prhnn  /mlf.  impressions,  which  the  judges  ought  not  tn  liold  themHclveg 
bound  by,  when  subsequently  requlriHl  to  determine  the  i:ame  point  in  an 
action  oc  other  legal  procsedlng.  It  is  otherwite  In  Maine  and  Color»do. 
VOL.  I  na 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF   HT^ 

It  was  observed  in  last  chapter  that  the  State  Constitutions 
famish  invaluable  materials  for  history.  Their  interest  is  all 
the  greater,  because  the  siiccession  of  Constitutions  and  amend- 
ments to  Constitutions  ffom  1776  till  to-day  enables  the  annals 
of  legislation  and  political  sentiment  to  be  read  in  these  docu- 
ments more  easily  and  succinctly  than  in  any  similar  series  of 
laws  in  any  other  country.  They  are  a  mine  of  instruction 
for  the  natural  history  of  democratic  communities.  Their 
fulness  and  minuteness  make  tbeni,  so  to  speak,  more  pictorial 
than  the  Federal  Constitution.  They  tell  us  more  about  the 
actual  methods  and  conduct  of  the  government  than  it  does. 
If  we  had  similar  materials  concerning  the  history  of  as  many 
Greek  republics  during  the  ages  of  Themistocles  and  Pericles, 
we  could  rewrite  the  history  of  Greece.  Some  things,  how- 
ever, even  these  elaborately  minute  documents  do  not  tell  us. 
No  one  could  gather  from  them  what  were  the  modes  of  doing 
business  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  how  great  a  part  the 
system  of  committees  plays  there.  No  one  could  learn  what 
manner  of  men  constitute  those  bodies  and  determine  their 
character.  No  one  would  know  that  the  whole  machinery  is 
worked  by  a  restlessly  active  party  organization.  Nevei-theless 
they  are  so  instructive  as  records  of  past  movements,  and  as  an 
index  to  the  present  tendencies  of  American  democracy,  that 
I  heartily  regret  that  the  space  at  my  disposal  permits  me  to 
make  only  a  sparing  use  of  the  materials  which  I  gathered 
during  many  months  spent  in  studying  the  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  Constitutions  enacted  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.' 
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Three  periods  may  be  distinguished  in  the  development  of 
State  Governments  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitutions,  each  period 
marked  by  an  increase  in  the  length  and  minuteness  of  those 
instruments. 

The  first  period  covers  about  thirty  years  from  1776  down- 
wards, and  includes  the  earlier  Constitutions  of  the  original 
tliirteen  States,  as  well  as  of  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Tennessee, 
and  Ohio. 

Most  of  these  Constitutions  were  framed  under  the  impres- 
sions of  the  Kevolutionary  War.  They  manifest  a  dread  of 
executive  power  and  of  military  power,  together  with  a  dis- 
position to  leave  everything  to  the  legislature,  as  being  the 
authority  directly  springing  from  the  people.  The  election  of 
a  State  governor  is  in  moat  States  vested  in  the  legislature. 
He  is  nominally  assisted,  but  in  reality  checked,  by  a  council 
not  of  his  own  chooainy.  He  has  not  (except  in  Massachu- 
setts) a  veto  on  the  Acts  of  the  legislature.'  He  has  not,  like 
the  royal  governors  of  colonial  days,  the  right  of  adjourning 
or  dissolving  it.  The  idea  of  giving  power  to  the  people 
directly  has  scarcely  appeared,  because  the  legislature  is  con- 
ceived as  the  natural  and  necessary  oi^an  of  popular  govern- 
ment, much  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  England.  And 
hence  many  of  these  early  Constitutions  consist  of  little  beyond 
an  elaborate  Bill  of  Rights  and  a  comparatively  simple  outline 
of  a  frame  of  government,  establishing  a  representative  legis- 
lature,* with  a  few  executive  officers  and  courts  of  justice 
carefully  separated  therefrom. 

The  second  period  covers  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 

Both  imoTif;  tbe  pre-Revoliillonary  charters  nod  the  State  conBtltutlona  he  vlll 
find  matter  full  of  Inatrartlon,  AmoDg  tbe  former  I  may  eapcclall;  refer  to  the 
Frame  ot  RoverntDent  of  Pennsylvania,  16S3  and  lUSS,  and  to  the  Fundamental 
ConstltationB  of  Cnrolina  of  l(il!U.  These  last  were  framed  by  Jotiri  Locke, 
and  reviseil  lij  the  first  Ixird  Shaftesbury.  They  were  found  unauitable,  were 
only  partially  pot  In  force,  and  were  abrogated  liy  the  proprietors  Id  lti!)3,  bat 
tliey  are  srarcely  less  interest Inj:  rn  the  student  of  history  on  that  accotint. 

<  In  New  York  a  veto  on  Act'*  of  Uie  leglalature  was  by  the  first  constitu- 
tion vested  in  the  GovernmcDt  and  judges  of  the  highest  State  court,  acting 
together. 

^  The  wide  powert  of  these  early  legislatures  are  witnessed  to  by  the  (ear 
whici]  prudent  stateamea  entertained  of  their  action.  Madison  said,  In  the 
Conslitiitional  Convention  of  17KT,  "  Experience  proves  a  tendency  In  our  goy- 
ernments  to  throw  all  power  Into  the  legislative  vortex.  The  eiecatlves  of 
the  States  are  little  more  tbao  clpheri)  tbe  legislatures  are  omnipoteDt." 
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down  to  the  time  when  the  intensity  of  the  party  struggles  over 
slavery  (1860-60)  interrupted  to  some  extent  the  natural  proc- 
esses of  State  development.  It  is  a  period  of  the  democrat- 
ization of  all  institutions,  a  democratization  due  not  only  to 
causes  native  to  American  soil,  auch  as  the  supremacy  in 
politics  of  the  generation  who  had  been  boys  during  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  War,  but  to  the  influence  upon  the  generation  which 
bad  then  come  to  manhood  of  French  republican  ideas,  aa 
influence  which  declined  after  1805  and  ended  with  1851,  since 
which  time  French  examples  and  ideas  have  counted  for  very 
little.  Such  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  insti- 
tutions by  the  State  aa  had  continued  to  exist  are  now  swept 
away.  The  principle  becomes  established  (in  the  North  and 
West)  that  constitutions  m\ist  be  directly  enacted  by  popular 
vote.  The  choice  of  a  governor  is  taken  from  the  legislature 
to  be  given  to  the  people.  Property  qualifications  are  abol- 
ished,' and  a  sufErage  practically  universal,  except  that  it  often 
excludes  free  persons  of  colour,  is  introduced.  Even  the  judges 
are  not  spared.  Many  Constitutions  shorten  their  term,  and 
direct  them  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  State  has 
emerged  from  the  English  conception  of  a  community  acting 
through  a  ruling  legislature,  for  the  legislature  begins  to  be 
regarded  as  being  only  a  body  of  agents  exercising  delegated 
and  restricted  powers,  and  obliged  to  recur  to  the  sovereign 
people  (by  asking  for  a  constitutional  amendment)  when  it 
seeks  to  extend  these  powers  in  any  particnlar  direction.  The 
increasing  length  of  the  constitutions  during  this  half  century 
shows  how  the  range  of  the  popular  vote  has  extended,  for  these 
documents  now  contain  a  mass  of  ordinary  law  on  matters  which 
in  the  early  days  would  have  been  left  to  the  legislatures. 

In  the  third  period,  which  begins  from  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  a  slight  reaction  may  be  discerned,  not  against 
popular  sovereignty,  which  is  stronger  than  ever,  but  in  the 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  executive  and  judicial  departments. 
The  governor  had  begun  to  receive  in  the  second  period,  and  has 
now  in  every  State  but  foiir,  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. His  tenure  of  office  has  been  generally  lengthened; 
the  restrictions  on  his  re-eligiliility  generally  removed.     In 
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many  States  the  judges  have  been  granted  larger  salaries,  and 
their  terms  of  otfioe  lengthened.  Some  constitutions  have 
eveu  transferred  judicial  appointments  from  the  vote  of  the 
people  to  the  executive.  But  the  most  notable  change  of  all 
has  been  the  narrowing  of  the  competence  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  fettering  its  action  by  complicated  restrictions.  It 
may  seem  that  to  take  powers  away  troia  the  legislature  is  to 
give  them  to  the  people,  and  therefore  another  step  towards 
pure  democracy.  But  in  America  this  is  not  so,  because  a 
legislature  always  yields  to  any  popular  clamour,  however 
transient,  while  direct  legislation  by  the  ])eople  involves  delay. 
Such  provisions  are  therefoi'e  conservative  in  their  results,  and 
are  really  checks  imposed  by  the  citizens  upon  themselves. 

This  process  of  development,  which  has  first  exalted  and 
then  depressed  the  legislature,  which  has  extended  the  direct 
interference  of  the  people,  which  has  changed  the  Constitution 
itself  from  a  short  into  a  long,  a  simple  into  a  highly  complex 
document,  has  of  course  not  yet  ended.  Forces  are  already  at 
work  which  will  make  the  constitutions  of  forty  years  hence 
different  from  those  of  to-day.  To  conjecture  the  nature  of 
these  forces  we  must  examine  a  little  further  the  existing 
constitutions  of  the  States,  especially  the  later  among  them ; 
and  more  particularly  that  remarkable  group  enacted  in  1889 
by  the  six  commonwealths  which  were  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1889  and  1890.  We  must  also  distinguish  between  different 
types  of  constitution,  corresponding  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
Union  in  which  the  States  that  have  framed  them  are  situate. 

Three  types  were  formerly  distinguishable,  the  old  colonial 
type,  best  seen  in  New  England  and  the  older  m.iddle  States, 
the  Southern  or  Slave  State  type  {in  which  the  influence  of 
the  first  Constitution  of  Virginia  was  noticeable),  and  the  new 
or  Western  type.  At  present  these  distinctions  are  less 
marked.  All  the  Southern  States  have  given  themselves  new 
constitutions  since  the  war;  and  the  differences  between  these 
and  the  new  constitutions  of  the  North- Western  and  Pacific 
States  are  not  salient.  This  is  because  the  economic  and  social 
changes  produced  by  the  War  of  Secession  and  abolition  of 
slavery  broke  to  pieces  the  old  social  conditions,  and  made 
these  Southern  States  virtually  new  communities  like  those  of 
the  West.     There  h  still,  however,  a  strong  contrast  between 
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the  New  England  States,  to  which  for  this  purpose  we  may 
add  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  whose  present  coustitutious 
all  date  from  the  period  between  1780  and  1844,  and  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  nearly  all  of  whose  constitu- 
tions are  subsequent  to  that  year.  In  these  older  States  the 
power  of  the  executive  is  generally  greater.  The  judges  are 
frequently  named  by  the  governor,  and  not  elected  by  the 
people.  The  electoral  districts  are  not  always  equal.  The 
constitutions  are  not  so  minute,  and  therefore  the  need  of 
recurring  to  the  people  to  change  them  arises  less  frequently. 
Taking  the  newer,  and  especially  the  Western  and  Southern 
Constitutions,  and  remembering  that  each  is  the  work  of  an 
absolutely  independent  body,  which  (subject  to  the  Federal 
Constitution)  can  organize  its  government  and  shape  its  law 
in  any  way  it  pleases,  so  as  to  suit  its  peculiar  conditions  and 
reflect  the  character  of  its  population,  one  is  surprised  to  find 
how  similar  these  newer  instruments  are.  There  is  endless 
variety  in  details,  but  a  singular  agreement  in  essentials.  The 
influences  at  work,  the  tendencies  which  the  constitutions  of 
the  last  forty  years  reveal,  are  evidently  the  same  over  the 
whole  Union.  What  are  the  chief  of  those  tendencies  ?  One 
is  for  the  constitutions  to  grow  longer.  This  is  an  absolutely 
universal  rule.  Virginia,  for  instance,  put  her  first  constitu- 
tion, that  of  1776,  into  four  closely  printed  quarto  pages,  that 
is,  into  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  words.'  In  1830, 
she  needed  seven  pages ;  in  1850,  eighteen  pages ;  in  1870, 
twenty-two  pages,  or  seventeen  thousand  words.  Texas  has 
doubled  the  length  of  her  constitution  from  sixteen  quarto 
pages  in  1845  to  thirty-four  in  1876.  Pennsylvania  was  con- 
tent in  1776  with  a  document  of  eight  pages,  which  for  those 
times  was  a  long  one ;  she  now  requires  twenty-three.  The 
constitution  of  Illinois  filled  ten  pages  in  1818 ;  in  1870  it  had 
swollen  to  twenty-five.  These  are  fair  examples,  but  the  ex- 
tremes are  marked  by  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  of 
1776,  which  was  of  about  six  hundred  words  (not  reckoning 
the  preamble),  and  the  constitutions  of  Missouri  of  1875  and 
of  South  Dakota  of  1889,  which  have  each  more  than  twenty- 
six  thousand  words.      The  new  constitutions  are  longer,  not 

■  The  rail  quarU)  page  In  Poore's  edition  of  The  Federal  and  Stale  CoruCita- 
(lOiM  coatalns  aboat  eight  hundred  woida. 
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only  because  new  topics  are  taken  up  and  dealt  with,  but 
because  the  old  topics  are  handled  in  far  greater  detail.  Such 
matters  as  education,  ordinary  private  law,  railroads,  State 
and  municipal  indebtedness,  were  either  untouched  or  lightly 
touched  in  the  earlier  instruments.  The  provisions  regarding 
the  judiciary  and  the  legislature,  particularly  those  restricting 
the  power  of  the  latter,  have  grown  far  more  minute  of  late 
years,  as  abuses  of  power  became  more  frequent,  and  the 
respect  for  legislative  authority  less.  As  the  powers  of  a 
State  legislature  are  prima  facie  unlimited,  these  bodies  can 
be  restrained  only  by  enumerating  the  matters  withdrawn 
from  their  competence,  and  the  list  grows  always  ampler.  The 
time  might  almost  seem  to  have  come  for  prescribing  that, 
like  Congress,  they  should  be  entitled  to  legislate  on  certain 
enumerated  subjects  only,  and  be  always  required  to  establish 
affirmatively  their  competence  to  deal  with  any  given  topic. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  progress  which  the  newer  con- 
stitutions show  towards  more  democratic  airangements.  The 
BufEtage  is  now  in  almost  every  State  enjoyed  by  all  adult 
males.  Citizenship  is  quickly  and  easily  accorded  to  immi- 
grants. And,  most  significant  of  all,  the  superior  judges,  who 
were  formerly  named  by  the  governor,  or  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  who  held  office  during  good  behaviour,  are  now  in 
most  States  elected  by  the  people  for  fixed  terms  of  years.  I 
do  not  ignore  the  strongly-marked  democratic  character  of 
even  the  first  set  of  constitutions,  farmed  at  and  just  after  the 
Revolution ;  but  that  character  manifested  itself  chiefly  in 
negative  provisions,  i.e.  in  forbidding  exercises  of  power  by  the 
executive,  in  securing  full  civil  equality  and  the  primordial 
rights  of  the  citizen.  The  new  democratic  spirit  is  positive 
as  well  as  negative.  It  refers  everything  to  the  direct  arbitra- 
ment of  the  people.  It  calls  their  will  into  constant  activity, 
sometimes  by  the  enactment  of  laws  on  various  subjects  in  the 
Constitution,  sometimes  by  prescribing  to  the  legislature  the 
purposes  which  legislation  is  to  aim  at.  Even  the  tendency 
to  support  the  executive  against  tlie  legislature  is  evidence  not 
so  much  of  respect  for  authority  3S  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  that  the  executive  will  be  the  servant  of  popular  opin- 
ion, prepared  at  its  bidding  to  restrain  that  other  servant  — 
the  legislature  —  who  is  less  trusted,  because  harder  to  lix  with 
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reaponsibility  for  misdoing.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  democratic  spirit  is  now  more  ener^ 
getic  and  pervasive  than  it  was  in  the  first  generation.  It  is 
a  different  kind  of  spirit.  It  is  more  practical,  more  disposed 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  governmental  interference,  leas  con- 
tent to  rely  on  general  principles.  One  discovers  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  most  recent  constitutions  a  decline  of  that  touching 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  broad  declarations  of  abstract  human 
rights  which  marked  the  disciples  of  Jefferson.  But  if  we 
compare  the  present  with  the  second  or  Jacksonian  age,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years  past 
a  certain  anti-democratic  reaction,  fainter  than  the  levelling 
movement  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  not  likely  to  restore  the  state 
of  things  that  existed  before  that  movement,  yet  noticeable  as 
showing  that  the  people  do  learn  by  ex])erience,  and  are  not 
indisposed  to  reverse  their  action  and  get  clear  of  the  results 
of  past  mistakes.  The  common  saying  that  on  the  road  to 
democracy  there  are  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum  is  not  universally 
true  in  America. 

That  there  are  strong  conservative  tendencies  in  the  United 
States  is  a  doctrine  whose  truth  will  be  illustrated  later  on. 
Meanwhile  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  how  far  the  history  of 
State  constitutions  confirms  the  current  notion  that  democra- 
cies are  fond  of  change.  The  answer  is  instructive,  because 
it  shows  how  flimsy  are  the  generalizations  which  men  often 
indulge  in  when  discussing  forms  of  government,  as  if  all  com- 
munities with  similar  forms  of  government  behaved  in  the 
same  way.  All  the  States  of  the  Union  are  democracies,  and 
democracies  of  nearly  the  same  type.  Yet  while  some  change 
their  constitutions  frequently,  others  scarcely  change  theirs  at 
alL  Let  me  recall  the  reader's  mind  to  the  distinction  already 
drawn  between  the  older  or  New  England  tj-pe  and  the  newer 
type,  which  we  find  in  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Western 
States.  It  is  among  the  latter  that  changes  are  frequent. 
Louisiana,  for  instance,  whose  Sbite  life  began  in  1812,  has 
had  six  complete  new  constitutions,  without  counting  the  so- 
called  Secession  Constitution  of  1801.  So  has  Geoi^ia.  Ar- 
kansas, which  dates  from  1836,  has  had  five,  besides  many 
amendments  passed  in  the  intervals.  Virginia  and  SoutJi 
Carolina  (both  original  States)  have  had  five  each.    Among 
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the  Northern  States,  Pennsylvania  (an  original  State)  has  had 
four ;  Illinois,  dating  from  1818,  three ;  New  York,  three ; 
Delaware,  three;  whereas  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
(both  original  States)  and  Maine  (dating  from  1820),  have 
had  only  one  each,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  two  each. 
Massachusetts  still  lives  under  lier  Constitution  of  1780,  which 
has  indeed  been  amended  at  various  dates,  yet  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  efface  its  original  features.  Of  the  causes  of  these 
differences  I  will  now  touch  on  two  only.  One  is  the  attach- 
ment which  in  au  old  and  historic,  a  civilized  and  well-edu- 
cated community,  binds  the  people  to  their  accustomed  usages 
and  forms  of  government.  It  is  the  newer  States,  without  a 
past  to  revere,  with  a  population  undisciplined  or  fluctuating, 
that  are  prone  to  change.  In  well-settled  commonwealths  the 
longer  a  constitution  has  stood  untouched,  the  longer  it  is 
likely  to  stand,  because  the  force  of  habit  is  on  its  side,  be- 
cause an  intelligent  people  learns  to  value  the  stability  of  its 
institutions,  and  to  love  that  which  it  is  proud  of  having 
created. 

The  other  cause  is  the  difference  between  the  swiftness  with 
which  economic  and  social  changes  move  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  are  tlie  most  constant  sources  of  political 
change,  and  find  their  natural  expression  in  alterations  of  the 
Constitution.  Such  changes  have  been  least  swift  and  least 
sudden  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  though  in  some 
of  the  latter  the  growth  of  great  cities,  such  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  has  induced  them,  and  induced  therewith  a  ten- 
dency to  amend  tlie  constitutions  so  as  to  meet  new  conditions 
and  check  new  evils.  They  have  been  most  marked  in  regions 
where  population  and  wealth  have  grown  with  unexampled 
speed,  and  in  those  where  the  extinction  of  slavery  has 
changed  the  industrial  basis  of  society.  Here  lies  the  expla- 
nation of  the  otherwise  singular  fact  that  several  of  the  origi- 
nal States,  such  as  Virginia  and  Georgia,  have  run  through 
many  constitutions.  These  whilom  Stave  States  have  not 
only  changed  greatly  but  changed  suddenly :  society,  as  well 
as  political  life,  was  dislocated  by  the  Civil  War,  and  has  had 
to  make  more  than  one  effort  to  set  itself  right. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  constitutions  adopted  in  1776 
or  enacted  in  the  several  States  since  ibxb  ye^ 
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being  then  13  and  now  44  in  numl>er  —  is  113;  and  to  these 
constitutions  about  240  partial  amendments  liave  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  adopted.'  The  period  since  1860  shows  a  some- 
what greater  frequency  of  change  than  the  eighty-four  years 
preceding ;  but  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  Southern  States.  Tlie  average  duration  of  a  con- 
stitution has  been  estimated  at  thirty  years,  and  there  are  now 
six  which  have  lasted  more  than  sixty  years.  Doth  whole 
constitutions  and  particular  amendments  are  frequently  re- 
jected by  the  people  when  submitted  to  them  at  the  polls. 
This  befel  six  draft  constitutions  and  more  than  twenty-eight 
amendments  between  1877  and  1887.' 

Putting  all  these  facts  together,  and  bearing  in  mind  to  how 
l&^e  an  extent  the  constitutions  now,  whether  wisely  or  fool- 
ishly, embody  ordinary  private  and  administrative  law  and 
therefore  invite  amendment,  the  American  democracy  seems 
less  inclined  to  changefulness  and  inconstancy  than  either 
abstract  considerations  or  the  descriptions  of  previous  writers, 
such  as  Tocqueville,  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  respect 
for  these  fundamental  instruments  would  no  doubt  be  greater 
if  the  changes  in  them  were  even  fewer,  and  the  changes 
would  be  fewer  if  the  respect  were  greater ;  but  I  see  little 
reason  to  think  that  the  evil  is  increasing. 

A  few  more  observations  on  what  the  Constitutions  disclose 
are  needed  to  complete  this  brief  sketch  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive sources  for  the  history  of  popular  government  which  our 
century  has  produced  —  documents  wiiose  clauses,  while  they 
attempt  to  solve  the  latest  problems  of  democratic  common- 
wealths, often  recall  the  earliest  efforts  of  our  English  fore- 
fathers to  restrain  the  excesses  of  media;val  tyranny. 

The  Constitutions  witness  to  a  singular  distrust  by  the  peo- 
ple of  its  own  agents  and  officers,  not  only  of  the  legislatures 
but  also  of  local  authorities,  as  well  rural  as  urban,  whose 
powers  of  borrowing  or  undertaking  public  works  are  strictly 
limited.  Even  the  judges  are  in  some  States  restrained  in 
their  authority  to  commit  for  contempt  of  court,  and  three 

1  Owlnfc  to  the  absence  of  an;^n«ral  official  reconl.  1  nni  M  pr«Mlit  (Nov. 
1892)  unable  to  ascpnain  tbe  exact  number. 

>  Macph^raon's  Handbook  mentions  ^  constitntional  smendmeDts  h 
Adopted  in  tbe  two  jean  bom  August  1888  to  July  1890,  and  21)  as  rejected. 
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very  recent  constitutions  contain  severe  provisions  against 
abuse  of  his  veto  and  appointing  power  by  the  governor,  and 
against  bribery  offered  to  or  by  him.' 

They  witness  also  to  a  jealousy  of  the  Federal  government 
By  most  constitutions  a  Federal  official  is  made  incapable,  not 
only  of  State  office,  but  of  being  a  member  of  a  State  legis- 
lature. These  prohibitions  are  almost  the  only  references  to 
the  National  government  to  be  found  in  the  State  constitutions, 
which  so  far  as  their  terms  go  might  belong  to  independent 
communities.  They  usually  talk  of  corporations  belonging  to 
other  States  as  "foreign,"  and  sometimes  try  to  impose  special 
burdens  on  them. 

They  show  a  wholesome  anxiety  to  protect  and  safeguard 
private  property  in  every  way.  The  people's  consciousness  of 
sovereignty  has  not  used  the  opportunity  which  the  enact- 
ment of  a  constitution  gives  to  override  private  rights :  there 
is  rather  a  desire  to  secure  such  rights  from  any  encroach- 
ment by  the  legislature:  witness  the  frequent  provisions 
gainst  the  taking  of  property  without  due  compensation,  and 
against  the  passing  of  private  or  personal  statutes  which 
could  unfairly  affect  individuals.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  anything  approaching  a 
monopoly,  and  in  the  case  of  wealthy  corporations.  But  the 
"  monopolist"  is  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen, whom  he  oppresses;  and  the  corporation  —  it  is  usually 
corporations  that  are  monopolists  ^  is  deemed  not  a  private 
person  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  irresjxjnsible  tyrant  whose  resources 
enable  him  to  overreach  the  law.  Corporations  are  singled 
out  for  special  taxation.  Labour  laws  are  enacted  to  apply 
to  them  only.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  hostility  to 
monopolies  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  of 
1870,  with  its  provisions  anent  grain  elevators,  warehouses, 
and  railroads.'  The  newer  constitutions  of  other  Western 
States,  such  as  Wisconsin  and  Texas,  are  not  less  instructive 
in  this  respect.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  efforts  should  be 
made  in  some  of  the  more  recent  instruments  to  strike  at  the 
combinations  called  "trusts." 

I  Constltations  of  North  Dakota,  SoQth  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  all  of  1888. 
>  See  the  remarkable  groop  of  caaos  betrlnnitig  with  "•«•«  t.  Waab  lame 
monly  called  the  Qrangtr  C«m*)  In  M  U.  B.  Bipott- ' 
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The  extension  of  the  sphere  of  State  interference,  with  the 
corresponding  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  laiasez /aire,  is  a 
question  so  large  and  so  interesting  as  to  require  a  chapter  to 
itself  in  my  second  volume.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  lemsj-k, 
that  some  departments  of  governmental  action,  which  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  liave  long  been  handled  by  the  State,  are 
in  America  still  left  to  private  enterprise.  For  instance,  the 
States  neither  own  nor  manage  railways,  or  telegraphs,  or 
mines,  or  forests,  and  they  sell  their  public  lands  instead  of 
working  them.  There  is,  nevertheless,  visible  in  recent  con- 
stitutions a  strong  tendency  to  extend  the  scope  of  public 
administrative  activity.  Most  of  the  newer  instruments  estab- 
lish not  only  railroad  commissions,  intended  to  control  the 
roads  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  also  bureaux  of  agri- 
culture, labour  offices,  mining  commissioners,  land  registration 
offices,  dairy  commissioners,  insurance  commissioners,  and 
agricultural  or  mining  colleges.  And  a  reference  to  the  stat- 
utes passed  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  Western  States 
will  show  that  more  is  being  done  in  this  direction  by  the 
legislatures,  as  exponents  of  popular  sentiment,  than  could  be 
gathered  from  the  older  among  the  Western  constitutions. 

A  spirit  of  humanity  and  tenderness  for  suffering,  very 
characteristic  of  the  American  people,  appears  in  the  direc- 
tions which  many  constitutions  contain  for  the  establishment 
of  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  for  legislation 
to  protect  children.'  Sometimes  the  legislature  is  enjoined  to 
provide  that  the  prisons  are  made  comfortable;  or  directions 
are  given  that  homes  or  farms  be  provided  as  asylums  for 
the  aged  and  unfortunate.'  On  the  other  hand,  this  tenderness 
is  qualified  by  the  judicious  severity  which  in  most  States  de- 
bars persons  convicted  of  crime  from  the  electoral  franchise. 
Lotteries  are  stringently  prohibited  by  some  of  the  recent  con- 
stitutions. 

In  the  older  Northern  constitutions,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
more  recent  constitutions  of  all  the  States,  ample  provision  is 
made  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  schools.  Even  uni- 
versities are  the  object  of  papular  zeal,  though  a  zeal   not 

1  So  Kentucky  (Cooet.  of  1S9I,  $  243)  and  North  Dakota  (Cottit.  of  1SB9, 
{  309)  prohibit  Uie  labour  of  children  under  twelve. 
■  8o  Hlsriuippi  (Const,  at  1890,  $  262). 
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always  Eu^cording  to  knowledge.  Most  Western  constitutions 
direct  their  establishment  and  support  from  public  funds  or 
land  grants.  Some  of  the  latest  constitutions  contain  signifi- 
cant provisions  intended  to  propitiate  labour.  Thus  Wyoming 
and  Idaho  declare  that  eight  hours  shall  be  a.  lawful  day's 
work  on  all  State  and  municipal  works,  Wyoming  adding  "in 
all  mines,"  Many  prohibit  the  letting  out  of  convict  labour; 
several  forbid  the  employment  or  bringing  into  the  State  of 
any  body  of  armed  men,  and  several  prohibit  contracts  by 
which  employers  may  attempt  to  escape  from  liability  for 
accidents  to  their  workpeople,  Mississippi  abolishes  (1890), 
so  far  as  concerns  railroads,  the  established  legal  doctrine  of 
an  employer's  non-liability  for  accidents  caused  to  a  workman 
by  the  fault  of  a  fellow- workman. 

Although  a  Constitution  is  the  fundamental  and  supreme 
law  of  the  State,  one  must  not  conclude  that  its  provisions  are 
any  better  observed  and  enforced  than  those  of  an  ordinary 
statute.  There  is  sometimes  reason  to  suspect  that  when  an 
offence  is  thought  worthy  of  being  specially  mentioned  in  a 
constitution,  this  Jiappens  because  it  is  specially  frequent, 
and  because  men  fear  that  the  legislature  may  shrink  from  ap- 
plying due  severity  to  repress  it,  or  the  public  prosecuting 
iiuthorities  may  wink  at  it.'  Certain  it  is  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  penalties  threatened  by  constitutions  fail  to  attain 
their  object.  For  instance,  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
Southern  States  have  for  many  years  past  declared  duellists, 
and  even  persons  who  abet  a  duel  by  carrying  a  challenge, 
incapable  of  office,  or  of  sitting  in  the  legislature.  Yet  the 
practice  of  private  warfare  does  not  seem  to  have  declined 
in  Mississippi,  Texas,  or  Arkansas,  where  these  provisions 
exist.  Virginia  had  such  a  provision  in  her  constitution  of 
1830.  She  repeated  it  in  her  constitution  of  1850,  but  with 
the  addendum,  that  the  disqualifioation  should  not  attach  to 
those  who  had  offended  previously  —  i.e.  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  1830.'    So  far  as  the  enactment  has  had  any 

'  This  ia  said  to  happen  In  some  Slates  as  respects  lotteries. 

'  "  The  Q«neriil  Assembly  may  provide  that  no  person  shall  he  capable  of 
holding  or  lieiiie  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust,  or  emolument,  civil  or 
military,  lej-lslative.  executive,  or  Jndleial,  under  the  KOvernment  of  this  com- 
mouwealth  who  shall  hereafter  tight  a  duel,  or  seuil  or  aifept  a  challenRe  to 
Uglit  a  duel,  the  probable  issue  of  which  may  be  the  death  ot  the  challauger  or 
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effect,  that  effect  would  seem  to  hare  been  to  encour^e  the  prac- 
tice of  shooting  at  sight,  which  is  neither  morally  nor  socially 
an  im  prove  men  t  on  duelling,  though  apparently  exempt  from 
these  constitutional  penalties. 

New  York  has  been  so  much  esercised  on  the  subject  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  as  to  declare  (amendments  of  1874), 
not  only  that  every  member  of  the  legislatui-e  aud  every  officer 
shall  take  an  oath  that  he  has  given  nothing  as  a  consideration 
for  any  vote  received  for  him  (amendmeut  to  Art.  lii.  §  1), 
and  that  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  excluding  from  the 
suffrage  all  persona  convicted  of  bribery  or  of  any  infamous 
crime  (amendment  to  Art.  ii.  g  2),  but  also  (a.mendinent  to 
Art.  XV.  55  1  and  2)  that  the  giving  or  offering  to  or  receiving 
by  an  officer  of  any  bribe  shall  be  a  felony.  The  recent  consti- 
tutions of  North  I>akota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  declare  log- 
rolling to  be  bribery.  South  Dakota  requires  her  legislators 
and  officers  to  swear  that  they  have  not  received  aud  will  not 
receive  a  free  pass  over  a  railroad  for  any  vote  or  influence 
they  may  give,  while  Kentucky  dejirives  of  office  (ipso  facto) 
any  legislative  public  officer  or  judge  who  accepts  such  a 
favour.  And  lobbying,  which  is  openly  practised  in  every 
building  where  a  legislature  meets,  is  declared  by  Califomia 
to  be  a  felony,  and  by  Georgia  to  be  a  crime. 

challenged,  or  who  shall  be  secood  to  either  part;,  or  pthall  in  any  naanner  lUd 
or  assist  io  such  duel,  or  shall  be  knowingly  the  bearer  of  siieh  challenge  or 
acceptance;  but  no  jwrson  shall  be  so  disqualified  by  reaxoD  of  his  lULVlng 
heretofore  fought  such  duel  or  Bent  or  accepted  such  challenge,  or  beeo  second 
In  such  duel,  or  bearer  of  such  challcn|^  or  aoreptance  "  (Constitution  of 
1830,  Art.  Hi.  S  12.  repeated  in  CooslitntioD  of  1850.  Art.  iv.  f  IT).  In  her 
Constitution  of  ISTO  Viri^uln  is  not  conteut  with  su^esting  to  the  legislature 
to  disqualify  duellists,  but  docs  this  directly  by  Art.  111.  %  3.  Bevent«eD  Con- 
stltntlous  now  declare  duellists  disqualified  lor  ollice,  and  nine  others  add  a, 
disquBllflcation  (or  tlit>  (ranclilse.  Nearly  all  are  Southern  and  Wegtera 
States.  Kentucky  (Const,  of  18B1)  reqaites  all  officers,  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  |)enions  being  admitted  to  tbe  liar  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
have  not  (ought  a  duel  since  tbe  adoption  o(  the  Constitution,  nor  aided  any 
person  in  so  offending. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX 

DIBECT   LEOlSLATlOtt   BX   THE   PEOPLE 

The  difficulties  and  defects  inherent  in  the  method  of  legis- 
lating by  a  Constitution  are  obvious  enough.  Inasmuch  as 
the  people  cannot  be  expected  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  proper  for  a  fundamental  instrument, 
there  arises  an  inconvenient  as  well  as  unscientific  mixture 
and  confusion  of  private  law  and  administrative  regulation 
with  the  frame  of  government  and  the  general  doctrines  of 
public  law.  This  mixture,  and  the  practice,  of  placing  in  the 
Constitution  directions  to  the  legislature  to  legislate  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  or  for  certain  purposes,  embarrass  a  legislature  in 
its  working  by  raising  at  every  turn  questions  of  its  compe- 
tence to  legislate,  and  of  the  agreement  between  its  acts  and 
the  directions  contained  in  the  Constitution.  And  as  the  legis- 
lature is  seldom  either  careful  or  well-advised,  there  follows  in 
due  course  an  abundant  crop  of  questions  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  statutes,  alleged  by  those  whom  they  affect  preju- 
dicially in  any  particular  instance  to  be  either  in  substance 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  or  sueh  as  the  legislature 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  it  to  pass.  These  inconveniences 
are  no  doubt  slighter  in  America  than  they  would  be  in  Europe, 
because  the  lawyers  and  the  judges  liave  had  so  much  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  questions  of  constitutional  conflict  and 
ultra  vires  legislation  that  tliey  now  handle  them  with  amaz- 
ing dexterity.  Still,  they  are  serious,  and  such  as  a  well- 
ordered  government  ought  to  avoid.  The  habit  of  putting 
into  the  Constitution  matters  proper  for  an  ordinary  statute 
has  the  further  disadvantage  that  it  heightens  the  difficulty  of 
correcting  a  mistake  or  supplying  an  omission.  The  process 
of  amending  a  constitution  even  in  one  specific  point  is  a  slow 
one,  to  which  neither  the  legislature,  as  the  proposing  author- 
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ity,  nor  the  people,  as  the  Banctioning  authority,  willingly 
resort.  Hence  blemishes  remain  and  are  tolerated,  which  a 
country  possessing,  like  England,  a  sovereign  legislature  would 
correct  in  the  next  session  of  I'arlianient  without  trouble  or 
delay. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  induce  the  people  to  take  a 
proper  interest  in  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  In 
those  States  where  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters,  and 
not  merely  of  those  voting,  is  required  to  affirm  an  amend- 
ment, it  often  happens  that  the  requisite  majority  cannot  be 
obtained  owing  to  the  small  number  who  voht.'  This  has  its 
good  side,  for  it  is  a  check  on  hasty  or  frequent  change.  But 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  working  a  rigid  or  supreme 
Constitution,  that  you  may  find  an  admitted,  even  if  not  very 
grave  evil,  to  be  practically  irremovable,  because  the  mass  of 
the  people  cannot  be  induced  to  care  enough  about  the  matter 
to  come  to  the  polls,  and  there  deliver  tlieir  judgment  upon  it. 

These  defects  are  so  obvious  that  we  may  expect  to  find  cor- 
respondingly strong  grounds  for  the  maintenance,  and  indeed 
the  steady  extension  of  the  plan  of  legislating  by  and  through 
a  Constitution.  What  are  these  grounds  1  Wliy  do  the 
Americans  tend  more  and  more  to  remove  legislation  from  the 
legislature  and  entrust  it  to  the  people  ? 

One  could  quite  well  imagine  the  several  State  governments 
working  without  fundamental  instruments  to  control  them. 
In  a  Federal  government  which  rests  on,  or  at  least  which 
began  from,  a  compact  between  a  number  of  originally  sepa- 
rate communities,  the  advantages  of  having  the  relations  of 
these  communities  to  one  another  and  to  the  central  authority 
defined  by  an  instrument  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary legislature,  and  not  susceptible  of  easy  change,  are  clear 
and  strong.  Such  an  instrument  is  the  guarantee  for  the 
rights  of  each  member  placed  abovo  tlie  impulses  of  a  chanoe 
majority.  The  case  is  quite  differt;iit  when  we  come  to  a 
single  homogeneous  community.  Each  American  State  might 
now,  if  it  so  pleased,  conduct  its  own  business,  and  govern  its 
citizens  as  a  commonwealth  "  at  common  law,"  with  a  80ve> 
ei^  legislature,  wliosf  statutes  formed  the  highest  expression 
of  pO]>ular  will.     Nor  need  it  do  so  upon  the  cabinet  system 

'  This  happeped  more  than  once  ol  late  years  in  Ketita«ky  vid  Delawar*. 
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of  the  British  colonies.  It  might  retain  the  separation  from 
the  legislature  of  the  executive  governor,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  exercising  his  veto  on  their  hehalf,  and  yet  dispense 
altogether  with  a  rigid  fundamental  constitution,  being  con- 
tent to  vest  in  its  representatives  and  governor  the  plenitude 
of  its  own  powers.  This,  however,  no  American  State  does,  or 
has  ever  done,  or  is  likely  to  do.  And  the  question  why  it 
does  not  suggests  a  point  of  interest  for  Europeans  as  well  as 
tor  Americans. 

In  the  republics  of  the  ancient  world,  where  representative 
assemblies  were  unknown,  legislative  power  rested  with  the 
citizens  meeting  in  what  we  should  now  call  primary  assem- 
blies, such  as  the  Ecclesia  of  Syracuse  or  the  Comitia  of 
Rome.  The  same  plan  prevailed  in  the  early  Teutonic  tribes, 
where  the  assembly  of  the  freemen  exercised  all  such  powers 
as  did  not  belong  to  the  king.  The  laws  of  the  kings  of  the 
Angles  and  Siixuns,  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  were  pro- 
mulgated in  assemblies  of  the  nation,  and  may  be  said,  though 
emanating  from  the  prince,  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  peo- 
ple. During  the  middle  ages,  the  assemblies  died  out,  and  the 
right  of  making  laws  passed  either  to  the  sovereign  or  to  a 
representative  assembly  surrounding  the  sovereign  such  as  the 
English  Parliament,  the  older  scheme  surviving  only  in  such 
primitive  communities  as  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the 
tiny  republics  of  Andorra  and  San  Marino.  The  first  reap- 
pearance in  modem  Europe  of  the  method  of  direct  legislation 
by  the  people  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  provision  of  the  French 
Constitution  framed  by  the  National  Convention  In  1793,  which 
directs  that  any  law  proposed  by  the  legislative  body  shall  be 
published  and  sent  to  all  the  communes  of  the  Republic,  whose 
primary  assemblies  shall  be  convoked  to  vote  upon  it,  in  case 
objections  to  it  have  been  raised  by  one-tenth  of  these  primary 
assemblies  in  a  majority  of  the  departroeuts.  In  recent  times 
the  plan  has  become  familiar  by  its  introduction,  not  only  into 
most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  into  the  Swiss  Federal 
Republic,  which  constantly  applies  it,  under  the  name  of 
Referendum,  by  submitting  to  the  vote  of  the  people  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  legislature.' 

I  The  Bwiss  Federal  Constitution  provides  tt 
letolutloo  of  Ecnetal  application  and  not  of  ai 
VOL.  I 
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In  Britain  the  influence  of  the  same  idea  may  be  diBCOTered 
in  two  phenomena  of  recent  years.  One  is  the  proposal  fre- 
quently made  to  refer  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  or  other  local  area  the  enactment  of  some  ordinance 
affecting  that  district:  as,  for  instance,  one  determining  whether 
a  rate  shall  be  levied  for  a  free  library,  or  whetiier  licences 
shall  be  granted  for  the  sale,  within  the  district,  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  This  method  of  deciding  an  issue,  commonly  known 
as  Local  Option,  is  a  species  of  referendum.  It  differs  from 
the  Swiss  form,  not  merely  in  being  locally  restricted,  but 
rather  in  the  fact  that  it  is  put  to  the  people,  not  for  the  sake 
of  confirming  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  but  of  deciding  whether 
a  certain  general  Act  shall  or  shall  not  be  operative  in  a  given 
area  But  the  principle  is  the  same ;  it  is  a  transference  of  legis- 
lative authority  from  a  representative  body,  whether  the  par- 
liament of  the  nation  or  the  parish  vestry  or  municipal  council 
of  the  town  (as  the  case  may  be),  to  the  voters  at  the  polls. 

The  other  English  illustration  may  seem  far  fetched,  but  on 
examination  will  be  seen  to  involve  the  same  idea.  It  Is  now 
beginning  to  be  maintained  as  a  constitutional  doctrine,  that 
when  any  large  measure  of  change  is  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  right  to  reject 
it  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
that  ia,  an  appeal  to  the  voters.  The  doctrine  is  as  warmly 
denied  as  it  is  asserted;  but  the  material  point  ia  that  many 
educated  men  contend  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
morally,  though  of  course  it  is  legally,  entitled  to  pass  a  bill 
seriously  changing  the  Constitution,  which  was  not  submitted 
to  the  electors  at  the  preceding  general  election.  A  general 
election,  although  in  form  a  choice  of  particular  persons  as 
members,  has  now  practically  become  an  expression  of  popu- 
lar opinion  on  the  two  or  three  leading  measures  then  pro- 
pounded and  discussed  by  the  party  leaders,  as  well  as  a  vote 
of  confidence  or  no  confidence  in  the   Ministry  of  tiie  day. 

demand  of  eight  ranWins  or  o!  30,000  volera  be  subroitted  lo  popular  vote  for 
acceptance  or  rejection.  Tliis  vote  is  frequently  in  the  nei^tive.  See  Swisa 
Federal  Constitution,  Art.  S9;  and  the  remarks  of  M.  Ei-fresident  Numa 
Droz  in  his  Jnilruclion  civiQi",  j  173.  In  some  cantons  the  submiggloD 
of  laws  to  popular  vole  ii  ruiiipuls  iry.  In  nt-iiova  it  is  facuJiatif.  A  refei- 
endum  exists  in  every  canlon  eicppt  Fribourg  and  (lie  fiiur  which  rediln  a 
Landeset-meinde.  See  8,  l>etiliii):e,  /.i  Rnf  rea'litm  tii  fuinar,  Brussels.  ]N!(3. 
A  provisiun  nas  In  ISUl  added  ya  ihe  Federal  Constituti'in,  wlieraby  00,000 
voters  can  demand  the  sobmiwioD  of  a  proposition  (o  popular  voto. 
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It  is  ia  substance  a  vote  upon  those  measuree ;  although,  of 
course,  a  vote  only  on  their  general  priaciptes,  and  not,  like 
the  Swiss  Eeferendum,  upon  the  statute  which  the  legislature 
haa  passed.  Even  therefore  in  a  country  which  clings  to  and 
founds  itself  upon  the  absolute  supremacy  of  its  representative 
chamber,  the  notion  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  has  made 
progress.' 

In  the  United  States,  which  I  need  hardly  say  has  in  this 
matter  been  nowise  affected  by.  France  or  Switzerland  or 
England,  but  has  developed  on  its  own  lines,  the  conception 
that  the  people  {i.e.  the  citizens  at  large)  are  and  ought  of 
right  to  be  the  supreme  legislators,  has  taken  the  form  of 
legislation  by  enacting  or  amending  a  Constitution.  Instead 
of,  like  the  Swiss,  submitting  ordinary  laws  to  the  voters  after 
they  have  passed  the  legislature,  the  Americans  take  subjects 
which  belong  to  ordinary  legislation  out  of  the  category  of 
statutes,  place  them  in  the  Constitution,  and  then  handle  them 
as  parts  of  this  fundamental  instrument.  They  are  not  called 
laws ;  but  laws  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  differing 
from  statutes  only  in  being  enacted  by  an  authority  which  is 
not  a  constant  but  an  occasional  body,  called  into  action  only 
when  a  Convention  or  a  legislature  lays  propositions  before  it. 

T  have  already  explained  the  historical  origin  of  this  system, 
how  it  sprang  from  the  fact  that  the  Constitutions  of  the 
colonies  having  been  given  to  them  by  an  external  authority 
superior  to  the  colonial  legislature,  the  people  of  each  State, 
seeing  that  they  could  no  longer  obtain  changes  in  their 
Constitution  from  Britain,  assumed  to  themselves  the  right 
and  duty  of  remodelling  it ;  putting  the  collective  cilizendom 
of  the  State  into  the  place  of  the  British  Crown  as  sovereign. 
The  business  of  creating  or  remodelling  an  independent  com- 
monwealth was  to  their  thinking  too  great  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  the  ordinary  organs  of  State  life.     This  feeling,  which  had 

I  Mnch  importance  li»s  come  U>  be  attached  in  England  to  casual  parlla- 
mentary  cleelionn  occurrinK  when  any  important  mpaan re  la  befora  Parliament, 
because  siicb  an  election  is  titken  to  indicate  tbe  nICitudo  of  the  people  fiener- 
ally  towards  the  measure,  and  by  coosequeace  the  Jud^^ment  tbey  would  pn>- 
nounce  were  n  general  election  held.  There  have  been  iiislnnces  in  which  a 
measure  or  part  nl  a  measure  pending  in  Parliament  baa  been  dropped,  b 
the  result  of  the  "  by-election  "  was  taken  to  Indicate  tbat  it  d' 
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begun  to  grow  from  1776  onwards,  was  much  strengthened  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Constitution  was  enacted  ia 
1788  by  State  conventions.  It  seemed  to  have  thus  received 
a  specially  solemn  ratification ;  and  even  the  Federal  legis- 
lature, which  henceforth  was  the  centre  of  national  politics, 
was  placed  far  beneath  the  document  which  expressed  the  will 
of  the  people  as  a  wliole. 

As  the  republic  went  on  working  out  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice  those  conceptions  of  democracy  and  popular  sover- 
eignty which  had  been  only  vaguely  apprehended  when  enun- 
ciated at  the  Revolution,  the  faith  of  the  average  man  in 
himself  became  stronger,  his  love  of  equality  greater,  his 
desire,  not  only  to  rule,  but  to  rule  directly  in  his  own  proper 
person,  more  constant.  These  sentiments  would  have  told  still 
further  upon  State  governments  had  they  not  found  large 
scope  in  local  government.  However,  even  in  State  affairs 
they  made  it  an  article  of  faith  that  no  Constitution  could 
be  enacted  save  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  citizens ;  and  they 
inclined  the  citizens  to  seize  such  chances  as  occurred  of 
making  laws  for  themselves  in  their  own  way.  Concurrently 
with  the  growth  of  these  tendencies  there  had  been  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  of  the  legislation 
which  they  turned  out.  They  were  regarded  with  less  respect; 
they  inspired  less  confidence.  Hence  the  people  bad  the 
further  excuse  for  superseding  the  legislature,  that  they  might 
reasonably  fear  it  would  neglect  or  spoil  the  work  they  desired 
to  see  done. 

Instead  of  being  stimulated  by  this  distrust  to  mend  their 
ways  and  recover  their  former  powers,  the  State  legislatures 
fell  in  with  the  tendency,  and  promoted  their  own  superses- 
sion. The  chief  interest  of  their  members,  as  will  be  explained 
later,  is  in  the  passing  of  special  or  local  Acts,  not  of  general 
public  legislation.  They  are  extremely  timid,  easily  swayed  by 
any  active  section  of  opinion,  and  afraid  to  stir  when  placed 
between  the  opposite  fires  of  two  such  sections,  as  for  instance, 
between  the  Prohibitionists  and  the  liquor-sellers.  Hence  they 
welcomed  the  direct  intervention  of  the  people  as  relieving 
them  of  eroViarrassing  problems.  They  began  to  refer  to  the 
decision  of  a  popular  vote  matters  clearly  within  their  own 
proper  competence,  such  as  the  question  of  liquor  traffic,  or  the 
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creation  of  a  Byatem  of  gratuitouB  schools.  This  happened  as 
far  back  aa  thirty  years  ago.  Presently  they  began  to  wash 
their  hands  by  the  same  device  of  the  troublesome  and  jealousy- 
provoking  question  where  the  capital  of  the  State,  or  its  lead- 
ing public  institutions,  should  be  "  located." '  In  New  York, 
the  legislature  having  been  long  distracted  and  perplexed  by 
the  question  whether  articles  made  by  convicts  in  the  State 
prisons  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold,  and  so  to  compete  with 
articles  made  by  private  manufacturers,  recently  resolved  to 
invite  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  accordingly  passed  an 
Act  under  which  the  question  was  voted  on  over  the  whole 
State.  They  could  not  (except  of  course  by  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment)  enable  the  people  to  legislate  on  the 
poiut ;  for  it  has  been  often  held  by  American  courts  that  the 
legislature,  having  received  a  delegated  power  of  law-making, 
cannot  delegate  that  power  to  any  other  person  or  body.'  But 
they  could  ask  the  people  to  advise  them  how  they  should  leg- 
islate ;  and  having  obtained  its  view  in  this  manner,  could 
pass  a  statute  in  conformity  with  its  wishes. 

The  methods  by  which  legislative  power  is  directly  vested  in 
the  American  voters  are  two.  One  is  the  enactment  or  amend- 
ment by  them  of  a  Constitution.  Here  the  likeness  to  the  Swiss 
Referendum  is  close,  because  the  law  to  be  made  is  first  drafted 
and  passed  by  the  convention  or  legislature  (as  the  case  may 
be)  and  then  submitted  to  the  people.  How  wide  the  scope  of 
this  method  is  will  be  realized  by  one  who  has  followed  the 
account  already  given  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  topics 
dealt  with  by  State  Constitutions. 

The  other  method  is  the  submission  to  popular  vote,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  of  a  proposal  or  pro- 
posals therein  specified.  If  such  a  proposal  has  been  first 
passed  by  the  legislature,  we  have  here  also  an  instance  of  a 
Referendum  in  the  Swiss  sense.  If  however  the  legislature 
have  not  given  their  decision  on  the  proposal,  but  the  popular 

'  This  Is  non'  the  general  rule  in  new  coDBti  tut  ions.  Wanhlnfiton  provides 
that  though  a  hare  majorlly  may  settle  where  tlie  seat  ol  State  government 
shall  be.  a  majority  of  two-thinls  shall  be  required  to  i-han^e  it. 

*  Aecording  to  the  mniiiD  Delegnta  potfutan  nna  dAegaUir,  a  maiira  wlilch 
would  not  apply  in  England,  because  there  Parliament  has  an  original  and  not 
a  Uelegated  authority. 

Judge  Cooley  says:  "  One  of  the  settled  maxims  of  const! tiitioual  law  is  that 
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vote  at  the  polls  takes  place  in  obedience  to  a  direction  in  that 
behalf  contained  in  tlie  Constitution,  this  is  not  strictly  a  Be- 
ferendum,  but  a  case  of  legislation  by  the  people  alone,  as  if 
the  voters  of  tlie  State  were  all  gathered  in  one  assembly. 

Of  these  two  methods  the  former  needs  no  further  illustration. 
Examples  of  the  second,  in  both  its  forms,  abound  in  the  mote 
recent  Constitutions,  So  far  back  as  1843  we  find  Wisconsin 
referring  it  to  the  voters  to  decide  whether  or  no  banks  shall  be 
chartered.'  Minnesota  declares  that  a  certain  class  of  railway 
laws  shall  not  take  effect  unless  submitted  to  and  ratitied  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors.  And  she  provides,  by  a  later  amend- 
ment to  her  CouHtitiition,  that  "  the  moneys  belonging  to  the 
internal  improvement  land  fund  shall  never  be  appropriated 
for  any  purpose  till  the  enactment  for  that  purpose  shall  have 
been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State,  voting 
at  the  annual  general  election  following  the  passa^  of  the 

the  power  conleired  upon  the  legislature  to  make  tan's  i^annot  be  del^ated  bjr 
that  department  to  any  other  body  or  authority.  Where  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Stale  has  located  the  authoritj',  there  it  must  remain ;  and  by  the  con- 
Btitutlonal  authority  alone  the  hkws  ninat  be  made  iinlil  the  Constitutioa  itoelf 
Is  changed.  The  poirer  to  whose  judi;ini'nt,  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  his  high 
prerogative  has  been  entrusted  cannot  relievo  Itself  of  the  reNpoDHlUility  bj 
choosing  other  agencies  upon  which  the  |)ower  shall  be  devolved  "  (Conifil. 
Limit.,  p.  Hi).  He  quotes  from  Locke  {Civil  Gorrmmfnt,  5  142)  the  lenurk 
that ''The  legislature  neither  must  nor  can  transfer  the  power  of  making  laws  to 
anybody  else,  or  place  it  anywhere  but  where  the  people  have."  This  is  one  of 
Locke's  "  bovmds  set  to  the  legislative  |)ower  of  every  commonwealth  in  every 
form  of  government  "  ;  but  it  has  not  precluded  the  British  Parliament  from 
delegating  large,  and  in  many  cases  truly  legislative,  powers  to  partiualar 
persoDS  or  autttoritles,  such  as  the  Croico  in  Council. 

There  has  been  much  difEerence  of  opinion  among  American  courts  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  a  legislature  may  refer  the  operation  of  a  general  law  to  popu- 
lar vote  In  a  locality,  but  "  tlie  clear  weight  of  authority  is  in  support  of  legis- 
lation of  the  nature  commonly  known  as  local  option  laws."  — Coolcy,  u(  mpra, 
p.  162 ;  and  ace  the  cases  collected  in  his  notes. 

1  Constitution  of  1S43.  Art.  xl.  {5.  — "The  legistature  may  submit  to  the 
voters  at  any  general  election  the  question  of  'Bank  or  no  bank?'  and  If  at 
any  such  election  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at 
tnch  election  on  that  subject  shall  be  in  favour  uf  banks,  then  the  legislature 
shall  have  power  to  grant  bank  charlers,  or  to  pass  a  general  banking  law, 


deem  expedient 


with  such  restricliona  and  under  such  reBulatlous  as  ihei 

for  the  protection  of  the  bill-holders:  I'nividfd,  that  no  such  grant        

shall  have  any  force  or  effect  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  at  some  general  election,  and  been  approTed 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  that  subject  at  such  eleclion."'   Hero  the 

Siestiou  is  til  come  twice  before  the  people.   See  also  the  Constitutions  of  Iowa, 
icblgan,  Illiuuis,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Missimri.    Kentucky  by  her  const!  tntion 
uf  iKSiT.  E  m.  nnividnii  that  (wlthFfrtain  exceptions)  "  nii  law  shall  be  enactod 
iny  other  authority  than  the  Qeneral 
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Act."  '  In  this  last  iostance  the  referendum  goes  the  length  of 
constituting  the  voters  the  ultimate  financial  authority  for  the 
State,  withdrawing  from  the  legislature  what  might  seem  the 
oldest  and  most  essential  of  its  functions.  So  in  not  a  few  States 
no  debts  beyond  a  certain  specified  amount  may  be  contracted 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  people ;  and  in  others  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  limited  to  a  certain  ratio  to  the  total  valu- 
ation of  the  State,  subject  to  a  power  to  increase  the  same  by 
popular  vote.  And  in  (Jalifornia  no  law  changing  the  seat  of 
the  State  government  is  valid  unless  approved  by  the  people. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  proposals  submitted  by  the  legis- 
lature in  the  form  of  constitutional  amendments  to  be  rejected 
by  the  people.  Thus  in  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Oregon, 
the  legislature  submitted  amendments  extending  the  suffrage 
to  women,  and  the  people  in  all  four  States  refused  the  exten- 
sion. In  Colorado,  where  the  Constitution  of  1876  had  pro- 
vided for  taking  a  special  vote  on  the  point,  the  legislature 
passed  its  woman  franchise  law,  and  laid  it  before  the  people 
in  October  1877,  when  it  was  rejected  by  14,000  votes  to  7400. 
So  West  Virginia  by  her  constitution  of  1872,  and  South 
Dakota  by  heis  of  1889,  submitted  proposals  for  proportional 
representation,  which  failed  of  acceptance. 

The  same  principle  of  popular  vote  has  been  widely  applied 
to  local  as  well  as  to  State  government.  Many  recent  Consti- 
tutions provide  that  the  approval  of  the  people  at  the  polls 
sliatl  be  needed  in  order  to  validate  a  decision  of  the  city,  or 
county,  or  school  district,  or  township  authority  regarding  bor- 
rowing, or  taxing,  or  lending  public  funds  to  some  enterprise 
it  may  be  desired  to  assist.  Ijicensing  questions  are  usually 
left  to  popular  determination  alone,  with  no"  interference  by 
the  local  representative  authority:  while  as  respects  municipal 
government,  California  has  taken  the  novel  course  of  allowing 
cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  make  their  own  char- 
ters, by  the  action  of  a  drafting  board  of  fifteen  freeholders 
and  a  ratifying  vote  of  the  people,  the  State  legislature  hav- 
ing only  a  veto  on  the  charter  en  bloc.* 

>  Amendments  of  18T1  and  1BT4  to  the  CoiutitntlOD  ot  ISB7. 

'  Amendment  ot  \liS7  (o  the  Constitution  ot  California.  WaihinKton  (Cout. 
of  IHSi),  Art.  ni.  513),  adopting  a  Hlmilnr  provision,  cestrieW  It  to  Citle*  with* 
population  of  20,000  or  over,  but  drops  the  requiramant  of  approval  by  tlw 
State  Legislature.  Se«,  for  apeclmena  of  popular  vote  l^vWooa  lol  kM* 
areas.  Appendix,  Dot«  to  Chapter  XLIX. 
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What  are  the  practical  advantages  of  this  plan  of  direct 
legislation  by  the  people  ?  Its  demerits  are  obvious.  Besides 
those  I  have  already  stated,  it  tends  to  lower  the  authority  and 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  le^slature ;  and  it  refers  matten 
needing  mueh  elucidation  by  debate  to  the  determination  of 
those  who  cannot,  on  accouut  of  their  numbers,  meet  together 
for  discussion,  and  many  of  whom  may  have  never  thought 
about  the  matter.  These  considerations  will  to  most  Euro- 
peans ap]>ear  decisive  against  it.  The  proper  course,  they  will 
say,  is  to  improve  the  legislatures.  The  less  you  trust  them, 
the  worse  they  will  be.  They  may  be  ignorant;  yet  not  so 
ignorant  as  the  masses. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  legislatures  is  just  what  the 
Americans  despair  of,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  say,  have  not 
time  to  attend  to.  Hence  they  fall  back  on  the  direct  popular 
vote  as  the  best  course  available  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  and  in  such  a  world  as  the  present.  They  do  not 
claim  that  it  has  any  great  educative  effect  on  the  people. 
But  they  remark  with  truth  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
equal  in  intelligence  and  character  to  the  average  State  legis- 
lator, and  are  exposed  to  fewer  temptations.  The  legislator 
can  be  "  got  at,"  the  people  cannot.  The  personal  interest  of 
the  individual  legislator  in  passing  a  measure  for  chartering 
banks  or  spending  t)ie  internal  improvement  fund  may  be 
greater  than  his  interest  as  one  of  the  community  in  prevent- 
ing bad  laws.  It  will  be  otherwise  with  the  bidk  of  the 
citizens.  The  legislator  may  be  subjected  by  the  advocates  of 
women's  suffrage  or  liquor  prohibition  to  a  pressure  irresistible 
by  ordinary  mortals ;  but  the  citizens  are  too  numerous  to  be 
all  wheedled  or  threatened.  Hence  they  can  and  do  reject 
proposals  which  the  legislature  has  assented  to.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  in  a  country  where  law  depends  for  its  force 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
law  should  not  outrun  popular  sentiment,  but  have  the  whole 
weight  of  the  people's  deliverance  behind  it.' 

I  In  tlie  case  of  loc.tl  option  there  is  tlie  further  argument  that  to  comniit 
llie  qiieation  of  lirciires  to  a  local  repnuwntBtive  Is  virtually  to  make  the  elec- 
tion of  that  nutliority  turn  upon  this  sinjjle  question,  and  that  Ibere  in  an  ad- 
vantage in  making  a  restriction  on  the  treeiloni  of  the  tnillvidual  isaue  dlrectlj 
from  the  vole  of  thit  people,  who  may  feel  themselves  doiil>]y  bound  to  enforce 
what  ihay  linve  directly  enacted. 
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A  brilliant,  though  severe,  critic  of  Canadian  institutions' 
deplores  the  want  of  some  similar  arrangement  in  the  several 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Having  remarked  that  the  veto 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  on  the  Acts  of  a  Provincial  legis- 
lature is  in  practice  a  nullity,  and  that  the  central  government 
never  vetoes  such  Acta  except  where  they  are  held  to  exceed 
the  constitutional  competence  of  the  legislature,  he  urges  that 
what  is  needed  to  cure  the  faults  of  Provincial  legislation  is 
to  borrow  the  American  plan  of  submitting  constitutional 
amendments  (and,  he  might  add,  laws)  to  popular  vote.  "The 
people  cannot  be  lobbied,  wheedled,  or  bull-dozed ;  the  people 
is  not  in  fear  of  its  re-election  if  it  throws  out  something 
supported  by  the  Irish,  the  Prohibitionist,  the  Catholic,  or  the 
Methodist  vote." 

If  the  practice  of  recasting  or  amending  State  Constitutions 
were  to  grow  common,  one  of  the  advantages  of  direct  legis- 
lation by  the  people  would  disappear,  for  the  sense  of  per- 
manence would  be  gone,  and  the  same  mutability  which  is 
now  possible  in  ordinary  statutes  would  become  possible  in  the 
provisions  of  the  fundamental  law.  But  this  fault  of  small 
democracies,'  especially  when  ruled  by  primary  assemblies,  is 
unlikely  to  recur  in  large  democracies,  such  as  most  States  have 
now  become,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  among 
them.  Reference  to  the  people,  therefore,  acts  as  a  conserva- 
tive force;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  conservative  method  as  com- 
pared with  action  by  the  legislatui-e. 

In  England,  and  indeed  in  most  European  countries,  repre- 
sentative government  has  been  hitherto  an  institution  with 
markedly  conservative  elements,  because  the  legislating  repre- 
sentatives have  generally  belonged  to  the  wealthy  or  well-bom 
and  educated  classes,  who,  having  something  to  lose  by  change, 
are  disinclined  to  it,  who  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  masses, 
and  who  have  been  imperfectly  responsive  to  popular  impulses. 
American  legislatures  have  none  of  these  features.  The  men 
are  not  superior  to  the  multitude,  partly  because  the  multitude 

1  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 

1  So  frequent  a  charge  ajcalnBt  the  Qreek  republlca  and  the  Italian  rspnblloi 
i>f  the  miildle  ages,  as  Dniite  says,  apoatropblzing  Florence  — 
"  Ch'  a  mezzo  Novembre. 
Noil  )(iunge  quel  ch«  to  d'  Ottftbn  flU." . . 
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ia  tolerably  educated  and  tolerably  well  off.  The  multitude 
does  not  defer  to  them.  They  are  horribly  afraid  of  it,  and 
indeed  of  any  noisy  section  in  it.  They  live  in  the  breath  of 
its  favour;  they  hasten  to  fulfil  its  behests  almost  before  they 
are  uttered.  Accordingly  an  impulse  or  passion  dominant 
among  the  citizens  tells  at  once  on  the  legislature,  and  finds 
expression  in  a  law,  the  only  check  being,  not  the  caution  of  that 
body  and  its  willingness  to  debate  at  length,  but  the  incapacity 
it  often  shows  to  embody  in  a  practical  form  the  wishes  mani- 
fested by  the  people.  Henee  in  the  American  States  repre- 
sentative government  has  by  no  means  that  conservative 
quality  which  Europeans  ascribe  to  it,  whereas  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people  is  the  vote  of  men  who  are  generally  better  in- 
structed than  the  European  masses,  more  experienced  in  poli- 
tics, more  sensible  of  their  interest  in  the  stability  of  the 
country.  If,  therefore,  we  regard  the  referendum  in  its  effect 
upon  the  State  legislature,  we  shall  regard  it  as  being  rather  a 
bit  and  bridle  than  a  spur. 

This  method  of  legislation  by  means  of  a  Constitution  or 
amendments  thereto,  arising  from  sentiments  and  under  con- 
ditions in  many  respects  similar  to  those  which  have  produced 
the  referendum  in  Switzerland,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  institutions,  like  streams,  to  wear  their  channels 
deeper.  A  historical  accident,  so  to  speak,  suggested  to  the 
Americans  the  subjection  of  their  legislatures  to  a  funda- 
mental law,  and  the  invention  has  been  used  for  other  purposes 
far  more  extensively  than  its  creators  foresaw.  It  is  now,  more- 
over, serviceable  in  a  way  which  those  who  first  used  it  did  not 
contemplate,  though  they  are  well  pleased  with  the  result.  It 
acts  as  a  restraint  not  only  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  legisla- 
tors, but  on  the  people  themselves.  Having  solemnly  bound 
themselves  by  their  Constitution  to  certain  rules  and  principles, 
the  people  come  to  respect  those  principles.  They  have 
parted  with  powers  which  they  might  be  tempted  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  or  under  the  pressure  of  suffering,  to  abuse 
through  their  too  pliant  representatives;  and  although  they 
can  resume  these  powers  by  enacting  a  new  Constitution  or 
amending  the  old  one,  the  process  of  resumption  requires  time, 
and  involves  steps  which  secure  care  and  deliberation,  while 
allowing  passion  to  cool,  and  the  prospect  of  a  natural  relief 
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from  economic  evila  to  appear.  It  has  been  we)l  observed  by 
Dr.  von  Hoist'  that  the  completeness  and  consistency  with 
which  the  principle  of  direct  sovereignty  of  the  whole  people 
is  carried  out  in  America  has  checked  revolutionary  tendencies, 
by  pointing  out  a  peaceful  and  legal  method  for  the  effecting 
of  political  or  economical  changes,  and  haa  fostered  that  dispo- 
sition to  respect  the  decision  of  the  majority  which  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  popular  governutents. 

State  Constitutions,  considered  as  laws  drafted  by  a  Con- 
vention and  enacted  by  the  people  at  large,  are  better  both  in 
form  and  substance  than  laws  made  by  the  legislature,  because 
they  are  the  work  of  abler,  or  at  any  rate  of  honeater,  men, 
acting  under  a  special  commission  which  imposes  special  re- 
sponsibilities on  them.  The  appointment  of  a  Constitutional 
Convention  excites  general  interest  in  a  State.  Its  functions 
are  weighty,  far  transcending  those  of  the  regular  legislature. 
Hence  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  State  desire  a  seat  in  it, 
and,  in  particular,  eminent  lawyers  become  candidates,  know- 
ing how  much  it  will  affect  the  law  they  practise.  It  is  there- 
fore a  body  superior  in  composition  to  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  a  State.  Its  proceedings  are  followed  with  closer 
attention;  and  it  is  exempt  from  the  temptations  with  which 
the  power  of  disposing  of  public  funds  bestrews  the  path  of 
ordinary  legislators;  its  debates  are  more  instructive;  its  con- 
clusions are  more  carefully  weighed,  because  they  cannot  be 
readily  reversed.'  Or  if  the  work  of  altering  the  constitution 
is  carried  out  by  a  series  of  amendments,  these  are  likely  to  be 
more  fully  considered  by  the  legislature  than  ordinary  statutes 
would  be,  and  to  be  framed  with  more  regard  to  clearness  and 
precision.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  settlement  by  the  convention  of 
its  draft  constitution,  or  by  the  legislature  of  its  draft  amend- 

■  Constitutional  /-nw  0/  the  United  Statu,  5  90. 

^  Wbere  It  is  dcBirpd  not  to  complicate  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
draft  constitution  witli  the  enactment  of  some  particular  provision,  that  pro- 
vision is  separately  submitted  to  the  people ;  if  tiiey  approve  it,  it  1b  Inserted 


letter  method  at 

reforming  a  constitution  lie  to  recast  it  by  a  convention  or  rei 

move  particular 

,  or  the  other  is 

to  be  preferred,  according  to  the  condition  uf  public  sentimec 

It  and  the  Ukell- 

hood  of  securing  a  strong  conventloD. 
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meets,  and  the  putting  of  the  matter  to  the  vote  of  the  people, 
there  is  copious  discussioo  in  the  press  and  at  puhlic  meetings, 
BO  that  the  citizens  often  go  well  prepared  to  the  polls.  An 
all-pervading  press  does  the  work  which  speeches  did  in  the 
ancient  republics,  and  the  fact  that  constitutions  and  amend- 
ments so  submitted  are  frequently  rejected,  shows  that  the  peo- 
ple, whether  they  act  wisely  or  not,  do  not  at  any  rate  surrender 
themselves  blindly  to  the  judgment  of  a  convention,  or  obedi- 
ently adopt  the  proposals  of  a  legislature. 

These  merits  are  indeed  not  always  claimable  for  conventions 
and  their  remodelled  constitutions,  much  less  for  individual 
amendments.  The  Constitution  of  California  of  1879  (whereof 
more  in  a  later  chapter)  is  a  striking  instance  to  the  contrary; 
nor  have  the  recent  Conventions  even  of  such  old  States  as 
Mississippi  and  Kentucky  shewn  all  the  judgment  that  the 
problems  before  them  required.  But  a  general  survey  of  this 
branch  of  our  inquiry  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peoples 
of  the  several  States,  in  the  exercise  of  this  their  highest  func- 
tion, show  little  of  that  haste,  that  recklessness,  that  love  of 
change  for  the  sake  of  change,  with  which  European  theorists, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  wont  to  credit  democracy; 
and  that  the  method  of  direct  legislation  by  the  citizens,  liable 
as  it  doubtless  is  to  abuse,  causes,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  States,  fewer  evils  than  it  prevents. 

It  would  doubtless  be  better,  if  good  legislatures  were  att^n- 
able,  to  leave  the  enactment  of  what  are  really  mere  statutes 
to  the  legislature,  instead  of  putting  them  in  a  Constitution. 
But  if  good  legislatures  are  unattainable,  if  it  is  impossible  to 
raise  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  each  State  aljove  that  low 
level  at  which  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  they  now  stand, 
then  the  system  of  direct  popular  action  may  be  justified  as  a 
salutary  effort  of  the  forces  which  make  for  good  government, 
opening  for  themselves  a  new  channel. 
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Thb  similarity  of  the  frame  of  government  in  the  forty-four 
republics  whicli  make  up  the  United  States,  a  similarity  which 
appears  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  each  of 
these  republics  is  independent  and  self-determined  as  respects 
its  frame  of  government,  is  due  to  the  common  source  whence 
the  governments  flow.  They  are  all  copies,  some  immediate, 
some  mediate,  of  ancient  English  institutions,  viz.  chartered  self- 
governing  corporations,  which,  under  the  influence  of  English 
habits,  and  with  the  precedent  of  the  English  parliamentary 
system  before  thetr  eyes,  developed  into  governments  resem- 
bling that  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Each  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  had  up  to  1776  been  regulated  by  a  charter 
from  the  British  Crown,  which,  according  to  the  best  and  oldest 
of  all  English  traditions,  allowed  it  the  practical  management 
of  its  own  affairs.  The  charter  contained  a  sort  of  skeleton 
constitution,  which  usage  had  clothed  with  nerves,  muscles,  and 
sinews,  till  it  became  a  complete  working  system  of  free  govern- 
ment. There  was  in  each  a  governor,  in  two  colonies  chosen 
by  the  people,'  in  the  rest  nominated  by  the  crown  or  the  "pro- 
prietor"; there  was  a  legislature;  there  were  executive  officers 
acting  under  the  governor's  commission  and  judges  nominated 
by  him ;  there  were  local  self-^oveniing  communities.  In  none, 
however,  did  there  exist  what  we  call  cabinet  government,  i.e. 
the  rule  of  the  legislature  through  a  committee  of  its  own 
members,  coupled  with  the  irresponsibility  of  the  permanent 
nomin;il  head  of  the  executive.     This  separation  of  the  execu- 

>  However.  In  Rhode  Islnnd  the  Kotornoi  wu  chosen,  not  w  now  by  the 
people  at  inrge,  but  liy  [lie  Company  asscmliled  In  general  court,  a,  body  which 
passed  into  the  legislature  of  the  colony.  See  CburMr  o[  Rhode  Island,  IflfiS. 
In  roiinecticnt  the  general  court  chose  If  the  people  tailed  to  elect,  or  a  luddsn 
vacancy  occurred. 
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tive  from  the  legislature,  which  naturally  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  governor  was  an  officer  directly  responsible  to  another 
power  than  the  colonial  legislature,  viz.  the  British  Grown,  his 
own  master  to  whom  he  stood  or  fell,'  distinguishes  the  old 
colonial  govemmenta  of  North  America  from  those  of  the 
British  colonies  of  the  present  day,  in  all  of  which  cabinet 
government  prevails.'  The  latter  are  copies  of  the  present 
Constitution  of  England;  the  former  resembled  it  as  it  existed 
in  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
before  cabinet  government  had  grown  up. 

When  the  thirteen  colonies  became  sovereign  States  at  the 
Revolution,  they  preserved  this  frame  of  government,  substi- 
tuting a  governor  chosen  by  the  State  for  one  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Aa  the  new  States  admitted  to  the  Union  after  1789 
Bucoessively  formed  their  constitutions  prior  to  their  admission 
to  the  UnioQ,  each  adopted  the  same  scheme,  its  people  imitat- 
ing, as  was  natural,  the  older  commonwealths  whence  they 
came,  and  whose  working  they  understood  and  admired.'  They 
were  the  more  inclined  to  do  so  because  they  found  in  the  older 
constitutions  that  sharp  separation  of  tlie  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  powers  which  the  political  phUoaophy  of  those 
days  taught  them  to  regard  as  essential  to  a  free  government, 
and  they  all  take  this  separation  as  their  point  of  departure. 

I  have  observed  in  an  earlier  chapter  tliut  the  influence  on 
the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  examples  of  free 
government  which  they  found  in  their  several  States,  had  been 
profound.  We  may  sketch  out  a  sort  of  genealogy  of  Govern- 
ments as  follows :  — 

First.  The  English  incorporated  Company,  a  self-governing 
body,  with  its  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  assistants  chosen 
by  the  freemen  of  the  company,  and  meeting  in  what  is  called 
the  General  Court  or  Assembly. 

>  Even  in  Cotinectluut  ami  Rlio<1e  Island  the  Kovcmor,  though  chosen  by  tlw 
colony,  WHS  fn  a  sense  responsible  tu  the  Cronn. 

3  Of  courie  In  the  British  nelf-KOVcrnlni:  colonies  the  governor  <8  still  i«- 
■poDsible  to  the  Cron'D,  but  this  rcs))nnsibiiity  is  I'oniined  within  narrow  limllj 
hy  the  res ponsibi lily  ot  his  rainislera  li>  tlie  cnlonial  legislature  and  by  the  wida 
powers  oF  that  le^ii'lature. 

'  Massachusetts  worhed  for  several  years  with  a  small  couni'il  as  the  eieco- 
tive  power  representing  tliB  toriner  Crown  c'^'i'mor.  hut  in  17>(0  she  came  bmA 
to  the  plan  of  a  single  govetaor,  while  retaiuing,  as  slie  still  retains,  a  connoll 
■urroundJiig  him. 
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Next  The  Colonial  Govemnient,  which  out  of  this  Company 
evolves  a  governor  or  executive  head  and  a,  legislature,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  chosen  hy  the  citizens  and  meeting  in 
one  or  two  chambers. 

Thirdly.  The  State  Government,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
colonial  government  developed  and  somewhat  democratized, 
with  a  governor  chosen  originally  by  the  legislature,  now 
always  by  the  people  at  large,  and  now  in  all  cases  with  a  leg- 
islature of  two  chambers.  From  the  original  thirteen  States 
this  form  has  spread  over  the  Union  and  prevails  in  every  State. 

Lastly.  The  Federal  Government,  modelled  after  the  State 
Governments,  with  its  President  chosen,  through  electors,  by 
the  people,  its  two-chambered  legislature,  its  judges  named  by 
the  President.' 

Out  of  such  small  beginnings  have  great  things  grown. 

It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  minor  differences  in  the 
systems  of  the  forty-four  States.  I  will  sketch  the  outlines 
only,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  in  the  main  the  same 
everywhere. 

Every  State  has  — 

An  executive  elective  head,  the  governor. 

A  number  of  other  administrative  officers. 

A  legislature  of  two  houses. 

A  system  of  courts  of  justice. 

Various  subordinate  local  self-governing  communities,  coun- 
ties, cities,  townships,  villages,  school  districts. 

The  governor  and  the  other  chief  officials  are  not  now  chosen 
by  the  legislature,  as  was  the  case  under  most  of  the  older 
State  Constitutions,  but  by  the  people.  They  are  as  far  as 
possible  disjoined  from  the  legislature.  Neither  the  governor 
nor  any  other  State  official  can  sit  in  a  State  legislature.'  He 
cannot  lead  it  It  cannot,  except  of  course  by  passing  statutes, 
restrain  him.     There  can  therefore  be  no  question  of  any  gov- 

'  One  miKlit  Add  another  generation  at  the  beeinnintr  of  this  gentalngy  by 
derlvint:  the  Eni^lish  corporate  company  from  the  Roman  coUfgia,  and  a  gen- 
eration  at  the  end  b;  observinc  hnw  much  the  conatttution  of  moderD  Switzer- 
land owes  10  that  of  tbo  United  States. 

'In  Rhode  lalnnd,  however,  the  lienlenant-eovertior  Is  a  mentMf  of  tha 
Senate,  the  governor  presidliiK,  bnt  with  nnly  B  casting  vote.    WhF^ 
ernor  is  absent,  the  lleutenaut-govemoi  preaidea,  and  baaftoW 
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ornment  by  ministers  who  link  the  executive  to  the  legislatim 
according  to  the  system  of  the  free  countries  of  modem  Eiuope 
and  of  the  British  colonies. 

Of  these  several  powers  it  is  best  to  begin  by  describing  the 
legislature,  because  it  is  by  far  the  strongest  and  most  promi- 
nent. 

'  An  American  State  legislature  always  consists  of  two  houses, 
the  smaller  called  the  Senate,  the  larger  usually  called  the 
House  of  Representatives,  though  in  six  States  it  is  entitled 
"The  Assembly,"  and  in  three  "The  House  of  Delegates." 
The  origin  of  this  very  interesting  feature  is  to  be  sought 
rather  in  history  than  in  theory.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  colonies  there  had  existed  a  small  governor's 
council  in  addition  to  the  popular  representative  body,  partly 
to  a  natural  disposition  to  imitate  the  mother  country  with  its 
Lords  and  Commons,  a  disposition  which  manifested  itself 
both  in  colonial  days  and  when  thi  revolting  States  were  giv- 
ing themselves  new  Constitutions,  for  up  to  1776  some  of  the 
colonies  had  gone  on  witli  a  legislature  of  one  house  only. 
Now,  however,  the  need  for  two  chambers  is  deemed  an  axiom 
of  political  science,  being  Itased  on  the  belief  that  the  innate 
tendency  of  an  assembly  to  become  hasty,  tyrannical,  and  cor- 
rupt, needs  to  be  checked  by  the  co-existence  of  another  house 
of  equal  authority.  The  Americans  restrain  their  legislatures 
by  dividing  them,  just  as  the  Romans  restrained  their  execu- 
tive by  substituting  two  consuls  for  one  king.  The  only  States 
that  ever  tried  to  do  with  a  single  house  were  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  and  Vermont,  all  of  whom  gave  it  up  :  the  first  after 
four  years'  experience,  the  second  after  twelve  years,  the  last 
after  fifty  years.'     It  is  with  these  trifling  exceptions  the  qvod 

'  Upon  this  subject  ol  the  diviBion  of  tlie  legislature,  see  Kent's  Commra- 
mrim,  i.  208-210  ;  and  Story's  Ciimm'nlariet  on  Ihe  American  Cotittifution, 
ii  54K-G70.  It  deserves  M  be  remarked  thSit  the  Pennsylvftnia  Constitution  ot 
nun,  [he  Qeortrian  Constitution  of  177T.  aud  the  Veminut  Constitutions  at  1T86 
and  ITQ-I,  nil  ot  which  constituted  one  house  of  legislature  only,  provided  tor  a 
second  body  called  tlie  Executive  Council,  wliieh  in  Georgia  had  the  dnty  ot 
examining  bills  sent  to  it  liy  tlie  House  of  Assembly,  and  of  remonstradng 
against  any  provisions  ttiey  disapproved,  and  In  Vermont  was  empowered  to 
submit  to  ^e  Assemblj'  amendments  to  bills  seat  up  to  tlicm  by  the  latter, 
and  in  case  the  Assembly  <lid  not  accept  surb  amemlments.  to  suspend  the 
passing  of  the  bill  till  the  next  session  of  the  letiislaCiire.  In  17H9.  QeorKia 
abolished  her  Council,  and  divided  her  legislature  into  tivo  houses;  Pennsyl- 
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temper,  quod  ubique,  qttod  ab  omnibus  of  American  coastitution&l 
doctrine.' 

Both  houses  are  chosen  by  popular  vote,  generally '  in  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  by  the  sLinie  voters,  althougb  in  a  few 
States  there  are  minor  variations  aa  to  modes  of  choice."  Illi- 
nois by  her  Constitution  of  1870,  and  Michigan  by  a  statute  of 
1889,  create  a  system  of  proixjitional  representation  by  means 
of  the  cumulative  vote ;  i.e.  the  elector  may  cast  as  many  votes 
for  any  one  candidate  an  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected 
in  the  district,  or  may  distribute  his  votes  among  the  candi- 
dates. Tlie  plan  seems  to  give  satisfaction  in  Illinois,  where  the 
northern  uounties  (called  Canaan)  have  usually  had  a  Republi- 
can,  the  southern  {called  Egypt)  a  Democratic,  majority,  so 
that  there  were  special  reasons  for  breaking  the  party  solidity 
of  each  section. 

viiniii  did  the  same  in  1T90 ;  Vermont  tii  ISW.  Bolh  Pennsjrlvsiiia  and  Vermoiit 
bad  Also  a  bod;  called  the  CoudcII  of  Censors,  wbo  may  be  compared  wltb  tlie 
Nomothetn  of  Athens,  elected  every  seven  years,  aud  cbarged  with  the  duty 
of  eiamming  the  laws  of  the  State  and  their  execution,  and  ot  suggesttnK 
ameDdmeuls.  This  body  was  abolislied  in  Peuiiaylvania  in  tT'JO,  but  lasted  od 
in  Vermont  till  INTO.  All  these  eiperlmenlB  well  deserve  the  study  of  consti- 
tutional bisIarlanH. 

■  It  oujcht  to  be  noted  as  nn  illustralion  of  the  divergences  between  couti- 
trienbotb  highly  democratic  that  In  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  le({islaturea 
consist  of  one  chamber  only.  In  most  of  these  cautona  there  Is,  to  be  sure,  K 
rr/erendfim  and  a  small  eiecutlvB  council.  Another  remarkable  divergence 
iathat  whereas  in  America,  and  es[>eRially  in  the  West,  the  tendency  Is  towardi 
"  rotation  "  In  olllce,  In  Switzerland  an  ofhcial  and  a  member  of  a  legislature 
le  usually  continued  in  his  post  from  one  term  to  another,  lo  fact  la  seldom 
displaced  except  far  some  poeitive  fault.  At  one  time  olllclals  were  steadily 
re-elected  in  Conneoticnt. 

^  In  Connecticut,  every  town  which  had  two  members  in  ISTl  sttll  retuma 
two,  whatever  its  aW.e,  and  new  towns  obtain  two  ineml>crs  wlien  they  reach 
soon.  Thni  43,000  votera  have  133  memliers  in  the  House,  and  ici.ooo  only  IIT 
members;  a  (treat  many  very  small  places  having  each  two  members.  The 
State  is  virtually  (foverned  by  the  representatives  of  "  rotten  boroughs,"  ami 
as  they  form  the  majority,  they  have  hitherto  relnsed  to  aiibnilt  to  the  jieople 
a  constitutional  amendment  lor  a  redistribution  ot  seals  on  the  basis  of  equal 
population.  The  recent  troubles  in  the  State  are  iiartty  due  to  this  eicessive 
diWculty  in  reforming  an  antiquated  Constitution.  In  some  States  there  has 
been  audacious  gerrymandering.  The  Supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  recently 
declared  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  a  redistrlcting  of  the  State  which 
had  neglected  county  bonndarles  and  created  very  unequal  districts. 

>  For  Instance,  in  Rhode  Island  every  town  or  city,  be  it  great  or  small, 
returns  one  senator ;  and  thus  it  lately  befel  that  a  population  of  2D3,000  In  13' 
cities  and  towns  had  13  senators,  while  S3  towns  with  'JO.OOO  people  lantSS. 
senators.    In  Illinois,  every  district  returns  one  senator  and  three  reprr- 
tifes. 

VOL.  I  SI 
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The  following  differences  between  the  rules  governing  the 
two  Houses  are  general :  — 

1.  The  senatorial  electoral  districts  are  always  larger, 
usually  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  the  House  districts,  and  the 
number  of  senators  is,  of  course,  in  the  same  proportion  smaller 
than  that  of  representatives. 

2.  A  senator  is  usually  chosen  for  a  longer  term  than  a  repre- 
sentative. In  twenty-eight  States  he  sits  for  four  years,  in 
one  (New  Jersey)  for  three,  in  thirteen  for  two,  in  two 
(Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island)  for  one  year  only;  the 
usual  term  of  a  representative  being  two  years. 

3.  In  most  cases  the  Senate,  instead  of  being  elected  all  at 
once  like  the  House,  is  only  partially  renewed,  half  its  members 
going  out  when  their  two,  or  four,  years  have  been  completed, 
and  a  new  half  coming  in.  This  gives  it  a  sense  of  continuity 
which  the  House  wants. 

4.  In  some  States  the  age  at  which  a  man  is  eligible  for  the 
Senate  is  fixed  higher  than  that  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  in  one  (Delaware)  he  must  own  freehold  land  of 
200  acres  or  real  or  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  £1000 
(Const,  of  1792,  repeated  in  Const,  of  1831).  Other  restric- 
tions on  eligibility,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  clergymen  (which 
still  exists  in  six  States,  and  is  of  old  standing),  that  of  sala- 
ried public  ofRcials  (which  exists  everywhere),  that  of  United 
States  officials  and  members  of  Congress,  and  that  of  persons 
not  resident  in  the  electoral  district  (frequent  by  law  and 
practically  universal  by  custom),  apply  to  both  Houses.  In 
some  States  this  last  restriction  goes  so  far  that  a  member 
ceasing  to  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  was  elected  loses 
his  seat  ipso  facto. 

I  have  dwelt  in  an  earlier  chapter  (Chap.  XIV.)  on  the 
strength  of  this  local  feeling  as  regards  congressional  elections, 
and  on  the  results,  to  a  European  eye  mostly  unfortunate,  which 
it  produces.  It  is  certainly  no  weaker  in  State  elections. 
Nobody  dreams  of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  place 
in  which  he  does  not  reside,  even  in  new  States,  where  it  might 
be  thought  that  there  had  not  been  time  for  local  feeling  to 
spring  up.  Hence  the  educated  and  leisured  residents  of  the 
greater  cities  have  no  chance  of  entering  the  State  legislature 
except  for  the  city  district  wherein  they  dwelt ;  and  aa  these 
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city  districts  are  those  most  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
noxious  and  selfish  ring  of  professional  politicians,  the  prospect 
for  such  an  aspirant  is  a  dark  one.  Nothing  more  contributi'S 
to  make  reform  difficult  than  the  inveterate  habit  of  choosing 
residents  only  as  members.  Suppose  an  able  and  public- 
spirited  man  desiring  to  enter  the  Assembly  or  the  Senate  of 
his  State  and  shame  the  offenders  who  are  degrading  or  plun- 
dering it.  He  may  be  wholly  unable  to  find  a  seat,  liecause  in 
his  place  of  residence  the  party  opposed  to  his  own  may  hold 
a  permanent  majority,  and  he  will  not  be  even  considered  else- 
where. Suppose  a  group  of  earnest  men  who,  knowing  how 
little  one  man  can  effect,  desire  to  enter  the  legislature  at  the 
same  time  and  work  together.  Such  a  grou|>  can  hardly  arise 
except  in  or  near  a  great  city.  It  cannot  effect  an  entrance, 
because  the  city  has  at  beat  very  few  seats  to  be  seized,  and 
the  city  men  cannot  offer  themselves  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State.  That  the  restriction  often  rests  on  custom,  not  on  law, 
makes  the  case  more  serious.  A  law  can  be  repealed,  but  cus- 
tom has  to  be  unlearned ;  the  one  may  be  done  in  a  moment 
of  happy  impulse,  the  other  needs  the  teaching  of  long  experi- 
ence applied  to  receptive  minds. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Americans  have  ignored  in  all  their 
legislative  as  in  many  of  their  administrative  arrangements, 
the  differences  of  capacity  between  man  and  man.  They 
underrate  the  difficulties  of  government  and  overrate  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  man  of  common  sense.  Great  are  the  bless- 
ings of  equality ;  but  what  follies  are  committed  in  its 
name! 

The  unfortunate  results  of  this  local  sentiment  have  been 
^gravated  by  the  tendency  to  narrow  the  election  areas,  allot- 
ting one  senator  or  representative  to  each  district.  Under  the 
older  Constitution  of  Connecticut,  for  instance,  the  twelve 
senators  were  elected  out  of  the  whole  State  by  a  popular 
vote.  Now  (Amdts.  of  a.d.  1828)  the  twenty-four  senators 
are  chosen  by  districts,  and  the  Senate  is  to-day  an  inferior 
body,  because  then  the  best  men  of  the  whole  State  might  be 
chosen,  now  it  is  passible  only  to  get  the  leading  men  of  the 
districts.  In  Massachusetts,  under  the  Constitution  of  1780,  the 
senators  were  chosen  by  districts,  but  a  district  miir''* 
as  many  as  six  senators :  the  Assembly  men  wt 
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towns,'  each  corporate  town  having  at  least  one  Tepresentative, 
and  more  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  proportion  being 
at  the  rate  of  one  additional  member  for  every  276  ratable  polls! 
In  1836  the  scale  of  population  to  representatives  was  ralBed, 
and  a  plan  prescribed  (too  complicated  to  be  here  set  forth) 
under  which  towns  below  the  population  entitling  them  to  one 
representative,  should  have  a  representative  during  a  certain 
number  of  years  out  of  every  ten  years,  the  census  being 
taken  decennially.  Thus  a  small  town  might  send  a  member 
to  the  Assembly  for  five  yeai's  out  of  every  ten,  choosing 
alternate  years,  or  the  first  live,  or  the  last  five,  as  it  pleased. 
Now,  however{Amdts,  of  A.D.  185"),  the  State  has  been  divided 
into  forty  Senatorial  districts,  each  of  which  returns  one  sena- 
tor  only,  and  in  175  Ass'erably  districts,  returning,  one,  two, 
or,  in  a  few  cases,  three  representatives  each.  The  composition 
of  the  legislature  has  declined  ever  since  this  change  was 
made.  The  area  of  choice  being  smaller,  inferior  men  are 
chosen ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Assembly  districts  which  re- 
turn one  member,  but  are  composed  of  several  small  towns,  the 
practice  has  grown  up  of  giving  each  town  its  turn,  so  that  not 
even  the  leading  man  of  the  district,  but  the  leading  man  of 
the  particular  small  community  whose  turn  has  come  round, 
is  chfisen  to  sit  in  the  Assembly. 

Universal  manhood  suffrage,  snbject  to  certain  disqnalifio- 
tions  in  respect  of  crime  (including  bribery  and  polygamy) 
and  of  the  receipt  of  i>oor  law  relief,  which  prevail  in  many 
States  —  in  eight  States  no  iKiui)er  can  vote  —  is  the  rule  in 
nearly  all  the  States-  One  State  (Wyoming,  admitted  in  1890) 
gives  the  suffrage  to  women,  A  property  qualification  was 
formerly  riviuired  in  many,  and  lasted  till  ISSS  in  Rhode 
Isl.tnd.  where  the  poi^session  of  real  estate  valued  at  S134,  or 
the  payment  of  a  tax  of  at  least  SI  was  required  from  all 
citizens  not  natives  of  the  United  :>tate,-i.'  Five  other  States 
(Delaware.  >rass;»chusetts.  I'ennsyh-auia.  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 

I  A  town  or  li^vnship  mraitj  to  N««  EdieIuiJ.  and  iod^fd  ^«t«>IIf  im  Aa 
rnilfJ  Slattvt.  a  »iuall  rani  d!;crv(.  as  i>|>|»i«a1  Io  >  <-iiy.    Ii  U  »  i  iimm— ilj 
vlik-h  hks  Dot  nwi<W  rppKMealaiJvF  auBioipkl  gorr 
XLVIll.ftxM. 

*  Rbnl'  blaiH).  twv«TirT.  rrcaioj  a  qaali&alion  ("r 
fnr  f^itaia  fioan.-ia]  olfiovr!.  A  goAl  nuuij  vuiuiiiDt 
tina  at  aoj-  pmftnj  ^aalificaiioM. 
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sissippi)  require  the  voter  to  have  paid  some  State  or  county 
tax  (Massachusetts  and  Tennessee  call  it  a  poll  tax)  ;  but  if 
he  does  not  pay  it,  his  party  usually  pay  it  for  him,  so  the 
restriction  is  of  little  practical  importance.  Massachusetts  also 
requires  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read  the  State  Constitution  in 
English,  and  to  write  his  name  (Amdt.  of  1857),  Connecticut, 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  read  any  section  of  the  Constitution  or 
of  the  statutes,  and  shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character  {Amdts. 
of  1855  and  1845).  This  educational  test  is  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, partly,  no  doubt,  because  illiteracy  is  not  high  in 
either  State ;  and  under  the  new  ballot  laws  it  will  scarcely 
be  needed.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  latterly  been  pretty  well 
enforced,  but  for  a  while  the  party  managers  on  both  sides 
agreed  not  to  trouble  voters  about  it  Mississippi  prescribes 
that  the  person  applying  to  be  registered  "shall  be  able  to  read 
any  section  of  the  Constitution  or  be  able  to  understand  the 
same  when  read  to  him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation 
thereof"  (Const,  of  1890).'  Certain  terms  of  residence  within 
the  United  States,  in  the  particular  State,  and  in  the  voting 
districts,  are  also  required :  these  vary  greatly  from  State  to 
State,  but  are  usually  short. 

The  suffrage  is  generally  the  same  for  other  purposes  as  for 
that  of  elections  to  the  legislature,  and  is  in  most  States  con- 
fined to  male  inhabitants.  In  a  few  States  women  are  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  school  district  and  in  one  (KaYisas)  at  mu- 
nicipal elections,'  and  in  these  no  disability  has  been  imposed 

'  The  ceasoaable  laterpreUtlon  of  tbia  remarkable  provision  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  intended  Co  furnisii  a  peaucfut  method  of  eidudin;;  illiterate  negroes 
and  includiDe  Illiterate  wbitea :  a  result  which  has  been  in  fart  attained,  and 
whicli,  tbough  it  may  api>ear  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Conslitutioii,  is  under  the  clrcumstanoeB  ol  Mississippi 
possibly  not  the  worst  solutloD  of  a  difficult  problem. 

The  Constitution  o(  Colorado,  18T6,  allows  Its  lejcislatiire  to  prescribe  an 
educational  qualification  for  electors,  but  no  such  law  Is  to  take  effect  prior  to 
A.D.  1890.  Florida  by  Its  Constitution  of  18fi8  directed  its  legislature  to  pre- 
scribe such  qualifications,  irhlch,  however,  were  not  to  apply  till  niter  1880.  dot 
to  any  person  who  might  then  be  already  a  voter.  (In  the  Constitution  of  1888 
I  find  no  such  provision.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  of  Alabama 
forbids  any  educational  qualification  to  be  imposed.  It  is  curious,  yet  easily 
explicable,  thnt  oni?  of  the  least  educated  States  sbonld  prohibit  what  two  o( 
the  1>est  educAted  Slates  eipressly  prescribe.  Tbe  sslegnanl  Is  applied  when 
It  is  least,  and  forbidden  where  It  is  most,  needed.  la  AlabuAB  It  wapM  i 
excluded  most  of  the  negroes  and  many  of  the  pom  wUtw. 

'MlnnesotaandColorado.aswella    " 
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upon  married  women ;  Dor  haa  it  been  attempted,  in  the  varioiu 
coustitutional  amendments  framed  to  give  political  suffrage  to 
women,  but  hitherto  always  (except  in  Wyoming)  rejected  by 
the  people,  to  draw  such  a  distinction,  which  would  indeed  be 
abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  American  law. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  right  of  suffrage  in  Federal  or  national  elec- 
tions (i.e.  for  presidential  electors  and  members  of  Congress) 
is  in  each  State  that  which  the  State  confers  on  those  who  vote 
at  the  election  of  its  more  numerous  House.  That  the  differ- 
ences which  might  exist  between  one  State  and  another  in  the 
width  of  the  Federal  franchise  thus  granted,  are  at  present 
insignificant  is  due,  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  democratic 
theories  of  equality  over  the  whole  Union,  partly  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  reduces  the  representation  of  a  State  in  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives,  and  therewith  also  its  weight  in  a 
presidential  election,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adult  male 
citizens  disqualified  in  that  State.  As  a  State  desires  to  have 
its  full  weight  in  national  politics,  it  has  a  strong  motive  for 
the  widest  possible  enlargement  of  its  Federal  franchise,  and 
this  implies  a  corresponding  width  in  its  domestic  franchise. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  legislature  varies  greatly  from 
State  to  State.  Delaware,  with  nine  senators,  has  the  smallest 
Senate,  Illinois,  with  fifty-one,  the  largest.  Delaware  has  also 
the  smallest  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
members ;  while  New  Hampshire,  a  very  small  State,  has  the 
largest  with  321,  The  New  York  houses  number  32  and  128 
respectively,  those  of  Pennsylvania  50  and  201,  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts 40  and  240.  In  the  Western  and  Southern  States  the 
number  of  representatives  rarely  exceeds  120.' 

As  there  is  a  reason  for  everything  in  the  world,  if  one  could 
but  find  it  out,  so  for  this  difference  between  the  old  New 
England  States  and  those  newer  States  which  in  many  other 

vote  to  women  by  their  Constilutions ;  MasBaehusetts  Ims  Rranteii  it  by  Btatnte ; 
WnBhington  permita  the  legislaturB  to  gram  it ;  Iditlio  grniiu  il  provisionally, 
permittlne  the  legislature  to  withdraw  it.   Mnnia 
the  tax-payers'  referfiidum  or  direct  popular  vot 
qnallflcMious  with  men  (.\rt.  ii.  5  12). 

"  North  Dakoln,  however,  provides  that  its  Seaate  may  h»ve  M  muiyM 
SO,  its  HouM  M  many  aa  140  membera. 
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points  have  followed  their  precedents.  In  thu  New  England 
States  local  feeling  was  and  is  intensely  strong,  and  every  little 
town  wanted  to  have  its  member.  In  the  West  and  South, 
local  divisions  have  had  less  natural  life;  in  fact,  they  are 
artificial  divisions  rather  than  genuine  comiii unities  that  arose 
spontaneously.  Hence  the  same  reason  did  not  exist  in  the 
West  and  South  for  having  a  large  Assembly;  while  the  dis- 
trust of  representatives,  the  desire  to  have  as  few  of  them  as 
possible  and  pay  them  as  little  as  possible,  have  been  specially 
strong  motives  in  the  West  and  South,  as  also  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  have  caused  a  restriction  of  numbers. 

In  all  States  the  members  of  both  Houses  receive  the  same 
salary.  In  some  cases  it  is  fixed  at  an  annual  sum  of  from 
f  150  (Maine)  to  $1600  (New  York),  the  average  being  S500 
(£100).  More  frequfntly,  however,  it  is  calculated  at  so 
much  for  every  day  during  which  the  session  lasts,  varying 
from  $1  (in  Rhode  Island)  to  $8  (in  California  and  Nevada) 
per  day  (4s.  2d.  to  £1 :  13:  4),  ($5  seems  to  be  the  average), 
besides  a  small  allowance,  called  mileage,  for  travelling  ex- 
penses. These  sums,  although  unremunerative  to  a  man  who 
leaves  a  thriving  business  to  attend  in  the  State  capital,  are  au 
object  of  such  desire  to  many  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  that  the  latter  have  thought  it  prudent  to  restrict  the 
length  of  the  legislative  sessions,  which  now  stand  generally 
limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  day.s,  varying  from  forty  days  in 
Georgia,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon,  to  150  days  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  States  which  pay  by  the  day  are  also  those  which  limit 
the  session.  Some  States  secure  themselves  against  prolonged 
sessions  by  providing  that  the  daily  pay  shall  diminish,  ot 
shall  absolutely  cease  and  <leteriuine,  at  the  expiry  of  a  certain 
number  of  days,  hoping  thereby  to  expedite  business  and 
check  inordinate  zeal  for  legislation.' 

It  was  formerly  usual  for  the  legislature  to  meet  annually, 
but  the  experience  of  bad  legislation  and  over  legislation  has 
led  to  fewer  as  well  as  shorter  sittings  ;  and  sessions  are  now 
biennial  in  all  States  but  the  five  following: — Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  all  of 

'  These  limitations  on  payment  are  iometimef,  where  itatatoTf,  repealed  for 
the  occa^on.  In  the  Svrin  Fedeial  Aiaimbly  a  member  reoelren  bkv  fl8t. 
per  diem)  onl;  for  those  days  on  which  he  uiiwen  to  hlr  ^ 
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them  old  States.  In  theee  the  sessions  are  aonual,  save  in  that 
odd  little  nook  Rhode  Island,  which  still  convokes  her  legisla- 
ture every  May  at  Newport,  and  afterwards  holds  an  adjourned 
session  at  Providence,  the  other  chief  city  of  the  common- 
wealth. There  is,  however,  in  nearly  all  States  a  power 
reserved  to  the  governor  to  summon  the  Houses  in  extraordi- 
nary session  should  a  pressing  occasion  arise,  but  the  provisions 
for  daily  pay  do  not  usually  apply  to  these  extra  sessions.' 

Bills  may  originate  in  either  House,  save  that  in  twenty-one 
States  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  a  rule  for  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  when 
both  Houses  are  equally  directly  representative  of  the  people 
and  chosen  by  the  Sinne  electors,  no  sufficient  ground  appears. 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  wish  wlii^'h  animated  the  framers 
of  the  first  Constitutions  of  the  original  thirteen  States  to  repro- 
duce those  details  of  the  English  Constitntion  which  had  been 
deemed  bulwarks  of  liberty.  The  newer  States  borrowed  it 
from  their  elder  sisters,  and  the  existence  of  a  similar  provi- 
sion in  the  Federal  Constitution  has  helped  to  perpetuate  it  in 
all  the  States.  Hut  there  is  a  reason  for  it  in  Congress,  the 
Federal  Senate  not  being  directly  representative  of  equal  num- 
bers of  citizens,  which  is  not  found  in  the  State  legislatures : 
it  is  in  these  last  a  mere  survival  of  no  present  functional 
value.  Money  bills  may,  however,  be  amended  or  rejected  by 
the  State  Senates  like  nuy  other  bills,  just  as  the  Federal 
Senate  amends  money  bills  brought  up  from  the  House. 

In  one  point  a  State  Senate  enjoys  a  special  power,  obviously 
modelled  on  that  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Federal  Senate.  It  sits  as  a  court  under  oath  for  the  trial  of 
State  officials  impeached  by  the  House.'  Like  the  Federal 
Senate,  it  has  in  many  States  the  power  of  confirming  or 
rejecting  appointments  to  office  made  by  the  governor.  When 
it  considers  these  it  is  said  to  "go  into  executive  session."  The 
power  is  an  importint  one  in  those  States  which  allow  the 
governor  to  nominate  the  higher  judges.  In  other  respects 
the  powers  and   procedure  of  tJie   two    Houses  of    a   State 

1  Some  of  tlie  biennially -meeting  legislatnres  are  apt  M  bald  adjoaraed 
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legislature  are  identical ; '  except  that,  whereas  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  a  State  is  generally  ex  officio  president  oi  the  Senate, 
with  a  casting  vote  therein,  the  House  always  chooses  its  own 
Speaker.  The  legal  quorum  is  usually  fixed,  by  the  Goastitu- 
tion,  at  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  elected,* 
though  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members.  Both  Houses  do  most  of  their  work 
by  committees,  much  after  the  fashion  of  Congress,'  and  the 
committees  are  in  both  usually  chosen  by  the  Speaker  (in 
the  Senate  by  the  President  of  that  body),  though  it  is  often 
provided  that  the  House  (or  Senate)  may  on  motion  vary  their 
composition.'  Both  Houses  sit  with  open  doors,  but  in  moat 
States  the  Constitution  empowers  them  to  exclude  strangers 
when  the  business  requires  secrecy. 

The  State  governor  has  of  course  no  right  to  dissolve  the 
legislature,  nor  even  to  adjourn  it  unless  the  Houses,  while 
agreeing  to  adjourn,  disagree  as  to  the  date.  Such  control  as 
the  legislature  can  exercise  over  the  State  officers  by  way  of 
inquiry  into  their  conduct  is  generally  exercised  by  commit- 
tees, and  it  is  in  committees  that  the  form  of  bills  is  usually 
settled  and  their  fate  decided,  just  as  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
the  lobby  having  of  course  a  great  and  usually  a  pernicious 
influence.  The  proceedings  are  rarely  reported.  Sometimes 
when  a  committee  takes  evidence  on  an  important  question  re- 
porters are  present,  and  the  proceedings  more  resemble  a  public 
meeting  than  a  legislative  session.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  neither  House  separately,  nor  both  Houses  acting  together, 

'  Here  ani]  tliere  one  Hmls  slight  dlfFerenc^s,  as,  for  instance,  In  Vemontthti 
|H)wer  dei^ennially  to  propose  HmendmenU  to  the  CnnstitatioD  belontn  to  the 
Senate,  though  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  needed.  However,  I  do  nol 
attempt  in  this  summary  (o  cive  every  deUil  of  every  Conatitiition,  but  only  a 
fair  general  account  of  what  commonly  prevails,  and  in  of  most  interest  to  the 
student  nt  comparative  politics. 

>  Fnnr  constilutions  fix  theqaorura  at  two-thirds,  and  two  specify  a  number. 

'  See,  as  to  the  commillees  ot  ConKress,  Cliapter  XV.  anU.  Many  constitu- 
tion!! provide  tbat  no  hill  shall  pass  unless  tt  has  been  previouBly  referred  to 
«nd  consiilercd  by  a  commillee. 

*  In  Massachusetts  tliere  were  In  1890-91  six  stanilinf:  committees  ot  the 
Senate,  ten  of  the  House,  and  thirly-three  Joint  standing  conunlttCM  of  both 
Houses.    In  Nortti  Dahou  there  vere  In  1891  tblrt;-feTen  staiidiiis  aommWtwi 
of  the  Honsc,  thirty-one  of  the  Senate,  and  lii  Joint  Itui^l-- 
House  and  Senate.     In  New  York  there  were  thlitj-tlttl*- 
of  the  Senate,  thirty-six  ot  the  Awemblj. 
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can  control  od  executive  officer  otherwise  than  either  by  pass- 
ing a  statute  prescribing  a  certain  course  of  action  for  bim, 
which  it  it  be  in  excess  of  their  powers  will  be  held  imconsti- 
tutional  and  void,  or  by  withholding  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  course  of  »x;tion  he  proposes 
to  adopt.  The  latter  method,  where  applicable,  is  the  more 
effective,  because  it  can  be  used  by  a  bare  majority  of  either 
House,  whereas  a  bill  passed  by  both  Houses  may  be  vetoed 
by  the  governor,  a  point  so  important  as  to  need  a  few  words. 

Four  States,  three  of  them  original  States,  veat  legislative 
authority  in  the  legislature  alone.  These  are  Rhode  Island, 
Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  All  the  rest  require  a 
bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  governor,  and  permit  him  to  return 
it  to  the  legislature  with  his  objections.  If  he  bo  returns  it,  it 
can  only  be  again  passed  "  over  the  veto  "  by  something,  more 
than  a  bare  majority.  To  so  pass  a  bill  over  the  veto  there  is 
required  — 

In  two  States  a  majority  of  three-fifths  in  each  House. 

In  twenty-seven  States  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  each  House. 

In  nine  States  a  majority  in  each  House  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  that  House. 

In  two  States  (North  Dakota  and  Wyoming),  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected. 

Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  we  find  a 
useful  safeguard  against  the  unwisdom  or  misconduct  of  a  leg- 
islature, and  a  method  provided  for  escaping,  in  extreme  cases, 
from  those  deadlocks  which  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
tends  to  occasion. 

I  have  adverted  in  a  preceding  chapter  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  legislatures  of  the  States  by  their  respective 
Constitutions.  These  restrictions,  which  are  numerous,  elabo- 
rate, and  instructive,  take  two  forms  — 

I.  Exclusions  of  a  subject  from  legislative  competence,  i.e. 
prohibitions  to  the  legislature  to  pass  any  law  on  certain  enu- 
merated subjects.  The  most  important  classes  of  prohibited 
statutes  are  — 

Statutes  inconsistent  with  democratic  principles,  as,  for 
example,  granting  titles  of  nobility,  favouring  one  relig- 
ious denomination,  creating  a  property  qualification  for 
suffrage  or  office. 
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Statutes  against  public  policy,  e.g.  tolerating  lotteries,  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  incorporating  or  per- 
mitting the  incorporation  of  banks,  or  the  holding  by  a 
State  of  bank  stock.' 

Statutes  special  or  local  in  their  application,  a  very  lai^ 
and  increasing  category,  the  fulness  and  minuteness  of 
which  in  many  Constitutions  show  that  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  improvident  or  corrupt  special  legislation 
must  have  become  alarming.  The  lists  of  prohibited  sub- 
jects in  the  Constitutions  of  Missouri  of  1875,  Montana 
and  Korth  Dakota  of  1889,  Mississippi  of  1890,  are  the 
most  complete  I  have  found.' 

Statutes  increasing  the  State  debt  beyond  a  certain  limited 
amount,  or  permitting  a  local  authority  to  increase  its  debt 
beyond  a  prescribed  amount,  the  amount  being  usually 
fixed  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  taxable  property 
within  the  area  administered  by  the  local  authority.' 

II.  Restrictions  on  the  procedure  of  the  legislature,  i.e. 
directions  as  to  the  jiarticular  forms  to  be  observed  and  times 
to  be  allowed  in  passing  bills,  sometimes  all  bills,  sometimes 
bills  of  a  certain  specitied  nature.  Among  these  restrictions 
will  be  found  provisions  — 

As  to  the  majorities  necessary  to  pass  certain  bills,  especially 
appropriation  bills.  Sometimes  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  members  elected  to  each  House  is  required,  or 
a  majority  exceeding  a  bare  majority. 

As  to  the  method  of  taking  the  votes,  e.g.  by  calling  over  the 
roll  and  recording  the  vote  of  each  member. 

As  to  allowing  certain  intervals  to  elapse  between  each  read- 
ing of  a  measure,  and  for  preventing  the  hurried  passage 
of  bills,  especially  appropriation  bills,  at  the  end  of  the 


'  9«e>  tor  instance,  Congtitutlon  of  Texas  ol  1ST6. 

1  Similar  WMs  occur  in  the  congtitutlons  of  all  the  WeBtem  and  Soathern 
SUtex  as  well  M  nf  aome  Easlrrn  SUIeB  {e.g.  Constitutioa  of  PennsylTania  of 
1ST;).  Art.  Hi.  S  T ;  Conatitutloti  of  New  York,  ameddmenM  of  1ST4  to  CoDitito- 
tlon  of  IS4<i).  Among  them  the  problbltioDS  to  grant  divorcee  and  to  autbDr> 
Ize  the  adoption  or  leKltimalion  of  children  are  frequent. 

•  See  also  Chapter  XLIIl.  ou  Stat«  Finance.  The  local  authorities  had  been 
QBoally  forbidden  by  statute  1o  borrow  or  tax  beyond  a  csrtAin  UnOUtit,  bnt 
M  they  bad  formed  the  habit  nf  obtaining  dispensation*  framthafltalBlaBlfc 
latores,  the  check  mentioned  In  the  text  baa  been  ImpoMd  m  t' 
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Aa  to  reading  of  bills  publicly  and  at  full  len^^h. 

As  to  sending  all  bills  to  a  committee,  and  preaoribing  the 
mode  of  its  action. 

Against  secret  sessions  (Idaho). 

As  to  preventing  an  act  from  taking  effect  until  a  certain 
time,  e.g.  ninety  days  (South  Dakota,  Kentucky),  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  session. 

Against  changing  the  purpose  of  a  bill  during  its  passage. 

As  to  including  in  a  bill  only  one  subject,  and  expressii^ 
that  subject  in  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Against  re-enacting,  or  amending,  or  incorporating,  any 
former  act  by  reference  to  its  title  merely,  without  setting 
out  its  contents.' 

The  two  latter  classes  of  provisions  might  be  found  whole- 
some in  England,  where  much  of  the  difficulty  complained  of 
by  the  judges  in  construing  the  law  arises  from  the  modem 
habit  of  incorporating  parts  of  former  statutes,  and  dealing 
with  them  by  reference.* 

Where  statutes  have  been  passed  by  a  legislature  upon  a 
prohibited  subject,  or  where  the  prescribed  forms  have  been 
transgressed  or  omitted,  the  statute  will  be  held  void  so  far  as 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 

Even  these  multiform  restrictions  on  the  State  legislatures 
have  not  been  found  sufficient.  Bitted  and  bridled  as  they  are 
by  the  Constitutions,  they  contrive,  as  will  appear  in  a  later 
chapter,  to  do  plenty  of  mischief  in  the  direction  of  private  or 
special  legislation. 

Although  State  legislatures  have  of  course  no  concern  what- 
ever with  foreign  affairs,  this  is  not  deemed  a  reason  for  ab- 
staining from  passing  resolutions  on  that  subject.  The  passion 
for  what  is  called  "resoluting"  is  strong  everywhere  in  Amer- 

1  Indiana  and  Orej^on  direct  evet?  Act  to  be  plainly  worded.  avoidlnK  •■  tar 
u  poB^ble  technical  tenns.  and  Louisiana  (ConBlitution  of  1S79,  J  31)  aja: 
"  Tlie  Oeneral  AHsmbly  »ba11  never  adopt  any  syBtem  or  code  of  laws  by  gen- 
enU  reference  to  eucb  eyatem  or  code  of  laws,  but  in  nit  cases  shall  recite  at 
lenttth  the  severnl  proTisionii  of  Che  laws  it  may  enacl." 

*  Not  to  add  that  tbe  inclusion  in  one  ataluW'  of  whally  ditTerent  matten 
may  operate  bnrslily  on  persons  who  bave  failed  to  note  the  minor  cuDtents 
of  a  bill  wbose  principal  purpose  does  not  affect  thcin.  Tbe  connnotieis  ot  tbe 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire  were,  some  years  at^,  surprised  tu  awake  one  mon- 
liifC  and  find  that  the  Crown  had  smaf^led  throutcb  Parliament,  in  an  Act  re- 
lating to  loraihona  in  Scotland,  a  clause  seriously  prejudicial  to  tlieicint«Ts«t«. 
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ica,  and  au  expression  of  sympathy  with  an  oppressed  foi^ign 
nationality,  or  of  displeasure  at  any  unfriendly  behaviour  of 
a  foreign  power,  is  not  only  an  obvious  way  of  relieving  the 
feelings  of  the  legislators,  but  often  an  electioneering  device, 
which  appeals  to  some  section  of  the  State  voters.  Accord- 
ingly such  resolutions  are  common,  and,  though  of  course  quite 
irregular,  quite  innocuous. 

Debates  in  these  bodies  are  seldom  well  reported,  and  some- 
times  not  reported  at  all.  One  result  is  that  the  conduet  of 
members  escapes  the  scrutiny  of  their  constituents ;  a  better 
one  that  speeches  are  generally  short  and  practical,  the  motive 
for  rhetorical  displays  being  absent.  If  a  man  does  not  make 
a  reputation  for  oratory,  he  may  for  quick  good  sense  and  busi- 
ness habits.  However,  so  much  of  the  ical  work  is  done  in 
committees  that  talent  for  intrigue  or  "  management "  usually 
,  counts  for  more  than  debating  power. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

THE   STATE   EXECUTIVE 

The  executive  department  in  a  State  consists  of  a  governor 
(in  all  the  States),  a  lieutenant-gore  mo  r  (in  tUirty-two),  and  of 
various  minor  officials.  The  governor,  who,  under  the  earlier 
Constitutions  of  most  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  wa^ 
chosen  by  the  legislature,  is  now  always  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  same  suffrage,  practically  universal,  as  the 
legislature.  He  is  elected  directly,  not,  as  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  by  a  college  of  electors.  His  term  of  office  is, 
in  nineteen  States,  four  years ;  in  two  States,  three  years ;  in 
twenty-one  States,  two  years ;  and  in  two  States  (Massachu- 
setts and  Ehode  Island),  one  year.  Hia  salary  varies  from 
$10,000  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  $1000  in  Michigan. 
Some  States  limit  his  re -eligibility  ;  but  in  those  which  do  not 
there  exists  no  tradition  forbidding  a  third  term  of  office 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  earlier  Constitutions  of  the  original  States  (except 
South  Carolina)  associated  with  the  governor  an  executive 
council'  (called  in  Delaware  the  Privy  Council),  but  these 
councils  have  long  since  disappeared,  except  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  governor  remains  in  soli- 
tary glory  the  official  head  and  representative  of  the  majesty 
of  the  State.     His  powers  are,  however,  in   ordinary  times 

1  Another  Illustration  of  the  tendeticj  to  repn»luue  EnRlAnd.  Vermont  wbb 
atiU  under  the  inHnence  of  colonial  precedents  when  it  fmmed  its  Congtitu- 
tlonB  ol  17S6  and  1T93.  Maine  whs  influenced  by  Masaacbusetia.  Nona  of  the 
newer  Western  States  has  ever  tried  tlie  experiment  of  such  a  council. 

New  York  had  originally  two  Councils,  a  "  Council  of  Appointment,"  con- 
Blating  of  the  Governor  and  a  Senator  from  eai:h  of  the  (orietnaliy  foDr) 
districts,  and  a  "Council  of  Revision,"  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 
Chancellor  and  the  indgea  of  the  Supreme  court,  and  [lOsaesBlng  a  veto  on 
statutes.  The  Qovernor  has  now,  since  the  extinction  of  these  two  councils, 
obtained  some  of  the  patronage  wliicb  belonged  to  the  former  as  well  aa  tt>e 
veto  which  belonged  to  the  latter. 
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more  specious  than  solid,  and  only  oue  of  them  is  of  great 
practical  value.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  are  faithfully  administered  by  all  offi- 
cials and  the  judgments  of  the  courts  carried  oat.  He  has,  in 
nearly  all  States,  the  power  of  reprieving  and  pardoning  of- 
fenders, but  in  some  this  does  not  extend  to  treason  or  to 
conviction  on  impeachment  (in  Vermont  he  cannot  pardon  for 
murder),  and  in  some,  other  authorities  are  associated  with 
him  in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative.  Some  i-ecent  Consti- 
tutions impose  restrictions  which  witness  to  a  distrust  of  his 
action;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  power  has  sometimes 
been  used  to  release  offenders  {e.g.  against  the  election  laws) 
who  deserved  no  sympathy.  The  governor  is  also  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  State,  can  embody  the 
militia,  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection.  The  militia  are 
DOW  important  chiefly  as  the  force  which  may  be  used  to  sup- 
press riots,  latterly  not  unfi-equent  in  connection  with  labor 
disputes.  Massachusetts  has  also  created  a  small  State  police 
force  (called  the  District  Police),  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  wherever  disturbed, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  various  administrative  regulations. 
It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  establish  a  State  police  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  same  purposes.  Michigan  has  (and  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  formerly  had)  a  State  police  for 
the  enforcement  of  their  anti-liquor  legislation. 

He  appoints  some  few  officials,  but  seldom  to  high  posts, 
and  in  many  States  his  nominations  require  the  approval  of 
the  State  Senate.  Patronage,  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  finds  one  of  his  most  desired  and  most  disa- 
greeable functions,  is  in  the  case  of  a  State  governor  of  slight 
value,  because  the  State  offices  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
more  important  and  lucrative  ones  are  filled  by  the  direct 
election  of  the  people.  He  has  the  right  of  requiring  informa- 
tion from  the  execiitive  officials,  and  is  usually  bound  to  com- 
municate to  the  legislature  his  views  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  may  also  recommend  measures  to 
them,  but  does  not  frame  and  present  bills.  In  a  few  States 
he  is  directed  to  present  estimates.  He  has  in  all  the  States 
but  four  a  veto  upon  bills  passed  by  the  legislature.'     Thifl' 
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veto  may  be  overridden  in  inannrr  already  indicated  (see  last 
preceding  chapter),  but  generally  kills  the  measure,  because  if 
the  bill  is  a  bad  one,  it  calls  the  atteiitiun  of  the  people  to  the 
fact  and  frightens  the  legislature,  whereas  if  the  bill  be  an  an- 
objectionable  one,  the  governor's  motive  for  vetoing  it  is  prob- 
ably a  party  motive,  and  the  requisite  overriding  majority  can 
seldom  be  secured  in  favour  of  a  bill  which  either  party  dislikes. 
The  use  of  his  veto  is,  in  ordinary  times,  a  governor's  most 
serious  duty,  and  chiefly  by  his  discharge  of  it  is  he  judged. 

Although  much  less  sought  after  and  prized  than  in  "the 
days  of  the  Fathers,"  when  a  State  governor  sometimes  refused 
to  yield  precedence  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
governorship  is  still,  particularly  in  New  England,  and  the 
greater  States,  a  post  of  some  dignity,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  character  and  talents.  It  was  in  his 
governorship  of  New  York  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  for  instance, 
commended  himself  to  his  party,  and  rose  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  Similarly  Mr.  Hayes  was  put  forward  for 
the  Presidency  in  1876  because  he  had  been  a  goo<l  governor  of 
Ohio,  During  the  Civil  War,  when  each  governor  was  respon- 
sible for  enrolling,  equipping,  officering,  and  sending  forward 
troops  from  his  State,'  and  when  it  rested  with  him  to  repress 
attempts  at  disorder,  much  depended  on  his  energy,  popularity, 
and  loyalty.  In  some  States  men  still  talk  of  the  "war  gov- 
ernors "  of  those  days  as  heroes  to  whom  the  North  owed  deep 
gratitude.  And  since  the  Pennsylvanian  riots  of  1877  and  those 
which  have  subsequently  occurred  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
have  shown  that  tumults  may  suddenly  grow  to  serious  propor- 
tions, it  has  in  many  States  become  important  to  have  a  man 
of  prompt  decision  and  fearlessness  in  the  office  which  issues 
orders  to  the  State  militia.  The  elective  Lieutenant-Governor 
who,  in  most  States,  steps  into  the  governor's  place  if  it  be- 
comes vacant,  is  usually  also  ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate,* 

Bwitzerland  acems  In  this  respect  more  democratic  than  the  Ameriran  States, 
while  in  the  amount  o(  authority  wliicli  the  Swiss  allow  to  llie  executive  goT- 
eromeDt  over  the  citizeu  (aa  witness  the  ease  of  the  Salvation  .4rmy  troablea 
In  Canton  Bern)  tbe^  are  less  democratic. 

>  Commissions  to  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel  inclusive  were  usnallj 
iMUed  by  the  governor  of  ttiu  State :  the  regiment,  in  faet,  was  a  State  pmdnct, 
though  the  resuiar  Federal  army  ia  of  course  raiaeil  and  maDu;{e<l  by  the  Fed- 
eral Governmeut  directly. 

1  In  Rhode  Island  the  governor  presides  over  the  Senate,  an  Interesting 
sarvival  ot  European  arrangements. 
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as  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  iB  of  the  Federal 
Senate.  Otlierwiae  he  is  an  insignificaDt  personage,  though 
sometimes  &  member  of  some  of  the  executive  boards.' 

The  names  and  duties  of  the  other  officers  vary  from  State 
to  State.  The  most  frequent  are  a  secretary  of  state  (in  all 
States),  a  treasurer  (in  all),  an  attorney -general,  a  comptroller, 
aa  auditor,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Now  and 
then  we  find  a  State  engineer,  a  surveyor,  a  superintendent  of 
prisons.  Some  States  have  also  various  boards  of  commission- 
ers, e.g.  for  railroads,  for  canals,  for  prisons,  for  the  land  office, 
for  agriculture,  for  labour,  for  immigration.  Most  of  these 
officials  are  in  nearly  all  States  elected  by  the  people  at  the 
general  State  election.  Sometimes,  however,  they,  or  some  of 
them,  are  either  chosen  by  the  legislature,  or,  more  rarely,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  whose  nomioation  usually  requires 
the  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  Their  salaries,  which  of  course 
vary  with  the  importance  of  the  office  and  the  parsimony  of 
the  State,  seldom  exceed  $5000  (£1000)  per  annum  and  are 
usually  smaller.  So,  too,  the  length  of  the  term  of  office  varies. 
It  is  often  the  same  as  that  of  the  governor,  and  never  exceeds 
four  years,  except  that  in  New  Jersey,  a  conservative  State, 
the  secretary  and  attorney-general  hold  for  five  years ;  aud 
in  Tennessee  the  attorney-general,  who,  oddly  enough,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  holds  for  eight. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  State  officials  are  in  no 
sense  a  ministry  or  cabinet  to  the  governor.  Holding  indepen- 
dently of  him,  and  responsible  neither  to  him  nor  to  the  legis- 
lature, but  to  the  people,  they  do  not  take  generally  his  orders, 
and  need  not  regard  his  advice.'   Each  has  his  own  department 

1  Where  tbere  is  ao  lleat«iiaDt.goTenior,  the  Pretident  ol  the  State  Senata 
oi  the  S«!relarj  of  State  usoallj  locceeds  if  th«  goremor  die*  or  becomoi 
Incapable. 

>  Flurida,  try  her  ConstitalioD  of  1868,  Art.  t1.  IT,  and  Art.  viii.,  created  a 
"cabinet  ol  admlBUtrativi^  ofUrven,"  miuiiling  of  eiKlit  officials,  appointed  bj 
the  governor,  with  tbe  conKDt  of  the  Senate,  to  hold  office  for  the  sune  time 
aa  the  governor,  and  "  auiet  the  goveTaot  in  the  perfonnance  of  hia  dniiea." 
However,  in  her  ConitllDlion  o(  19HB  she  simply  proHdes  that  "  the  Bovemor 
ehall  he  uiriirted  by  admlniatntive  offiiren,"  viz.  Krretary  of  utate,  attomej- 
general,  comptroller,  treasnrer.  mperint'^ndent  of  pablic  initmctioQ.  and  com- 
mlsaloner  of  a^ri culture,  all  elected  by  the  people  at  the  name  lime  with  the 
governor  and  for  the  lame  term.  The  cmncil  ol  North  Carolina  fronat.  of 
1868)  cmuiati  of  Bve  oflicialB,  who  are  to  "  advixe  the  governor  in  the  fucb- 
tioa  ol  bia  dot]',"  hot  they  are  elected  dliecll;  bj  the  pet^le.  Their  poaitioa 
VOL.  I  IK 
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to  administer,  and  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  politioal  in  the 
vork,  a  general  agreement  in  policy,  such  as  must  exist  between 
the  Federal  President  and  his  ministers,  is  not  required.  Polio; 
rests  with  the  legislature,  whose  statutes,  prescribing  minutely 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  officials,  leave  little  room  for 
executive  discretion.  Europeans  may  realize  the  nature  of  the 
system  by  imagining  a  municipal  government  in  which  the 
mayor,  town  clerk,  health  officer,  and  city  architect  are  all 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  instead  of  by  the  common  coun- 
cil, and  in  which  each  of  these  officials  is  for  most  purposes, 
independent  not  only  of  the  mayor,  but  also  of  the  common 
council,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  has  the  right  of  granting 
money,  and  as  it  can  act  by  general  ordinances — that  is  to 
say,  act  as  a  legislative  and  not  as  an  administrative  body,' 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  staff  of  a  State  goveroment  I 
will  take  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  and  give  the  functions  of 
the  officials  by  whom  it  is  administered. 

The  executive  officials  of  Ohio  were  in  1891  — 
A  Oovemor,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.    His  chief 
duties  are  to  execute  the  laws,  convene  the  legislature  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  command   the   State  forces,  ap- 
point staS  officers  and  aides-de-camp,  grant  pardons  and 
reprieves,  issue  commissions  to  State  and  county  officers, 
make  a  variety  of  appointments,  serve  on  certain  boards, 
and  remove,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  any  official  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  it.    He  is  paid  $8000  (£1600)  a  year. 
A  Lieutenant-GoveTnor,  elected  for  two  years,  salary  C800  a 
year,  with  the  duty  of  succeeding  to  the   governor  (in 
case  of  death  or  disability),  and  of  presiding  in  the  Senide. 
A  Secretary  of  State,  elected  for  two  years  (along  with  the 
governor),  salary  $2000  a  year,  besides  sundry  fees  for 
copies  of  documents.     His  duties  are  to  take  charge  of 

may  be  compared  with  that  nt  the  Council  of  India  nnder  recent  English  stat- 
utes towards  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Hassncbusetts  has  always  bad 
an  "  eieentlve  council  "  consisting  of  eight  persons  chosen  annually  by  the 
people  in  districts.  They  "advlae  the  governor  in  tlie  executive  part  of  Uw 
government  "  and  have  the  right  of  rejecting  nominations  to  office  made  by 
him.  Here  too  ve  find  a  survival,  which  at  present  seems  to  do  more  ham 
than  good,  because  it  lessens  the  governor's  responsibility. 

>  In  the  SwiatCoafederatioD  the  Federal  Council  of  Seven  coD^sta  of  psnoni 
belonglagCodlfferent  parties,  who  sometimes  speak  against  One  anotfaei  tn  the 
chambera  (where  they  have  the  right  of  speech),  but  this  is  not  found  tolnWl- 
tere  iritb  tholr  bftrmonious  working  us  ao  admlnistrativa  body. 
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laws  and  documents  of  the  State,  gather  and  report  sta- 
tistica,  distribute  instructions  to  certain  officers,  and  act 
aa  secretary  to  certain  boards,  to  serve  on  the  State  print- 
ing and  State  library  boards,  to  make  an  abstract  of  the 
votes  for  candidates  at  presidential  and  State  elections. 
A  State  Auditor,  elected  for  four  years,  salary  $3000.  Duties 
—  to  keep  accounts  of  all  moneys  in  the  State  treasury, 
and  of  all  appropriations  and  warrants,  to  give  warrants 
for  all  payments  from  or  into  the  treasury,  to  conduct 
financial  communications  with  county  authorities,  and 
direct  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  revenue  claims, 
to  serve  on  various  financial  boards,  and  manage  various 
kinds  of  financial  business. 
A  State  Treamirer,  elected  for  two  years,  salary  $3000.  Du- 
ties —  to  keep  account  of  all  drafts,  paying  the  money 
into  the  treasury,  and  of  auditor's  warrants  for  drafts 
from  it,  and  generally  to  assist  and  check  the  auditor  in 
the  supervision  and  disbursement  of  State  revenues,  pub- 
lishing monthly  statements  of  balances. 
A  State  Attorney- Oenerai,  elected  for  two  years,  salary  $1500 
a  year,  and  3  per  cent  on  all  collections  made  for  the  State, 
but  total  not  to  exceed  $3000  a  year  in  all.  Duties — to  ap- 
pear for  the  State  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  advise  legally 
the  governor  and  other  State  officers,  and  the  Assembly, 
proceed  gainst  offenders,  enforce  performance  of  charitable 
trusts,  submit  statistics  of  crime,  sit  upon  various  boards. 
A  State  Commhsicnter  of  Common  Scho(ds,  elected  for  three 
years,  salary  $2000  a  year.  Duties  —  to  visit  and  advise 
teachers'  institutes,  boards  of  education,  and  teachers,  de- 
liver lectures  on  educational  topics,  see  that  educational 
funds  are  legally  distributed,  prepare  aud  submit  annual 
reports  on  condition  of  schools,  appoint  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers of  teachfti-3. 
Three  Memberit  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  elected  for  three 
years,  one  in  eaeli  year,  salary  $800  a  year,  and  travelling 
expenses,  not  exceeding  $50  a  month.  Duties  —  to  man- 
age and  repair  the  public  works  (including'  canals)  of  the 
Stat«,  appoint  and  supervise  minor  ofQcials,  let  contracts, 
present  annual  detailed  report  to  the  governor. 
A  Slate  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  elected  for  two  yean, 
salary  $1200,  and  travelling  expenses. 
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Besides  these,  the  people  of  the  State  elect  the  judges  and 
the  clerk  of  the  supteme  court.  Other  officials  are  either 
elected  by  the  people  in  districts,  counties,  or  cities,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  goTernor  or  legislature. 

Of  the  subordinate  civil  service  of  a  State  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  Though  it  is  not  large,  for  the  sphere  of  administra' 
tive  action  which  remains  to  the  State  between  the  Federal 
government  on  the  one  side,  and  the  county,  city,  and  town- 
Bhip  goverumenta  on  the  other,  is  not  wide,  it  increases  daily, 
owing  to  the  eagerness  of  the  people  (especially  in  the  West) 
to  have  State  aid  rendered  to  farmers,  to  miners,  to  stock-keep- 
ers, and  generally  in  the  material  development  of  the  countiy. 
Afuch  is  now  done  in  the  way  of  collecting  statistics  and  iBsn- 
ing  reports.  However,  these  administrative  bureaus  are  sel- 
dom well  manned,  for  the  State  legislatures  are  parsimonious, 
and  do  little,  by  good  salaries  or  otherwise,  to  induce  able  men 
to  enter  it ;  while  the  so-called  "  Spoils  System,"  which  has 
been  hitherto  applied  to  State  no  less  tlian  to  Federal  offices, 
too  often  makes  places  the  reward  for  electioneering  and 
wirepulling.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  in  some  States  to 
introduce  reforms  similar  to  those  begun  in  the  Federal  admin- 
istration, whereby  certain  walks  of  the  civil  service  shall  be 
kept  out  of  politics,  at  least  so  far  as  to  secure  competent  men 
against  dismissal  on  party  grounds.  Such  reforms  would  in 
no  case  apply  to  the  higher  officials  chosen  by  the  people,  for 
they  are  always  elected  for  short  terms  and  on  party  lines. 

Every  State,  except  Oregon,  provides  for  the  impeachment 
of  executive  officers  for  grave  offences.  In  all,  save  two,  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  is  the  impeaching  body ;  and 
in  all  but  Nebraska  the  State  Senate  sits  as  the  tribunal,  a 
two-thirds  majority  being  generally  required  for  a  conviction. 
Impeachments  are  rare  in  practice. 

There  is  also  in  many  States  a  power  of  removing  officials, 
sometimes  by  tlie  vote  of  the  legislature,  sometimes  by  the 
governor  on  the  address  of  both  houses,  or  by  the  governor 
either  alone,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Such 
removals  must  of  course  be  made  in  respect  of  some  offence, 
or  for  some  other  sufficient  cause,  not  from  caprice  or  party 
motives;  and  when  the  case  does  not  seem  to  justify  imme- 
diate removal,  the  governor  is  frequently  empowered  to  sus- 
pend the  officer,  pending  an  investigation  of  his  conduct 


CHAPTER  XLII 

THE  STATE   JUDICIARY 

The  Judiciary  in  every  State  includes  three  seta  of  courts : 
—  A  supreme  court  or  court  of  appeal ;  superior  courts  of 
record ;  local  courts ;  but  the  particular  names  and  relations 
of  these  several  tribunals  and  the  arrangements  for  criminal 
business  vary  greatly  from  State  to  State.  We  hear  of  courts 
of  common  pleas,  probate  courts,*  surrogate  courts,  prerogative 
courts,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  orphans'  courts,  court  of 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  and  gaol  delivery,  quarter  ses- 
sions, hustings  courts,  county  courts,  etc.  etc.  All  sorts  of 
old  English  institutions  have  been  transferred  bodily,  and 
sometimes  look  as  odd  in  the  midst  of  their  new  surroundings 
as  the  quaint  gables  of  a  seventeenth-century  bouse  among 
the  terraces  of  a  growing  London  suburb.  As  respects  the 
distinction  which  Englishmen  used  to  deem  fundamental,  that 
of  courts  of  common  law  and  courts  of  equity,  there  has  been 
great  diversity  of  practice.  Most  of  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  once  possessed  separate  courts  of  chancery,  and  these 
were  maintained  for  many  years  after  the  separation  from 
England,  and  were  imitated  in  a  few  of  the  earlier  among  the 
new  States,  such  a^  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Missouri.  In  some 
of  the  old  States,  however,  the  hostility  to  equity  jurisdiction, 
which  marked  the  popular  party  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  transmitted  itself  to  America.  Chancery  courts 
were  regarded  with  suspicion,  because  thought  to  be  less  bound 
by  fixed  rules,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be  abused  by  an 
ambitious  or  capricious  judiciary.'  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
I  Admiraltf  buBioeBS  ia  within  the  exclusive  Jariadlctlon  »[  tbe  Federal 

*  Note  tbat  the  ftrosaeat  abuses  nl  Jnilirial  ]>owcr  hj  Amerli'nii  jadcra,  such 
sa  tbe  Erie  Railroad  iDJunclions  ot  Jiidye  Unriiard  of  New  York  in  lHe9,  were 
perpetrated  In  the  exercliie  of  eqiiltalile  JurlBdictlon.  Equity  Id  granting  dla- 
cretion  opeu  a  doot  to  Indisctetioa,  or  to  aamethlng  woise. 

Ml 
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would  permit  no  such  court,  though  she  was  eventually  obliged 
to  invest  her  ordinary  judges  with  equitable  powers,  and  to 
engraft  a  system  of  equity  on  her  common  law,  while  still 
keeping  the  two  systems  distinct.  Pennsylvania  held  out  still 
longer,  but  she  also  now  administers  equity,  as  indeed  every 
civilized  State  must  do  in  substance,  dispensing  it,  however, 
through  the  same  judges  as  those  who  apply  the  common  law, 
and  having  more  or  less  worked  it  into  the  texture  of  the  older 
system.  Special  chancery  courts  were  abolished  in  New  York, 
where  they  had  flourished  and  enriched  American  jurispru- 
dence by  many  admirable  judgments,  by  the  democratizing 
constitution  of  1846;  and  they  now  exist  only  in  a  few  of  the 
States,  chiefly  older  Eastern  or  Southern  States,^  which,  in 
judicial  matters,  have  shown  themselves  more  conservative 
than  their  sisters  in  the  West.  In  four  States  only  (New 
York,  North  Carolina,  California,  and  Idaho)  has  there  been 
a  complete  fusion  of  law  and  equity,  although  there  are  several 
others  which  have  provided  that  the  legislature  shall  abolish 
the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  procedure.  Many, 
especially  of  the  newer  States,  j^rovide  for  the  establishment 
of  tribunals  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
is  absolutely  unlimited,  i.e.  there  is  no  appeal  from  them  to 
the  Federal  courts,  except  in  certain  cases  specified  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  being  cases  in  which  some  point  of  Fed- 
eral law  arises.  Certain  classes  of  cases  are,  of  course,  reserved 
for  the  Federal  courts  and  in  some  the  State  courts  enjoy  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction.*  All  crimes,  except  such  as  are  pun- 
ishable under  some  Federal  statute,  are  justiciable  by  a  State 
court;  and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  in  most  States  there 
exist  much  wider  facilities  for  setting  aside  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  finding  a  prisoner  guilty,  by  raising  all  sorts  of  points  of 
law,  than  are  permitted  by  the  law  and  practice  of  England,  or 
indeed  of  any  European  country.  Such  facilities  have  been 
and  are  abused,  to  the  great  detrimiMit  of  the  community. 

One  or  two  other  points  relating  to  law  and  justice  in  the 
States  require  notice.  Each  State  recognizes  the  judgments 
of  the  courts  of  a  sister  State,  gives  credit  to  its  public  acts 

1  District  chancery  courts  remain  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississippi.  '  See  Chapter  XXIX.  ante* 
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and  records,  aad  delivers  up  to  its  justice  any  fugitive  from  its 
jurisdiction,  permitting  him,  moreover,  to  be  (if  necessary) 
tried  for  some  other  offence  than  that  in  respect  of  which  his 
extradition  was  obtained.  Of  course  the  courts  of  one  State 
ace  not  bound  either  by  law  or  usage  to  follow  the  reported 
decisions  of  those  of  another  State.  They  use  such  decisions 
merely  for  their  own  enlightenment,  and  as  some  evidence  of 
the  common  law,  just  as  they  use  the  English  law  reports. 
Most  of  the  States  have  within  the  last  half  century  made 
sweeping  changes,  not  only  in  their  judicial  system,  but  in  the 
form  of  their  law.  They  have  revised  and  codified  their  atat^ 
utes,  a  corrected  edition  whereof  is  issued  every  few  years. 
They  have  in  many  instances  adopted  codes  of  procedure,  and 
in  some  cases  have  even  enacted  codes  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  the  common  law,  and  fusing  it  with  the  statutes. 
Such  codes,  however,  have  been  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  the  abler  and  more  learned  part  of  the  profession,  as  render- 
ing the  law  more  uncertain  and  leas  scientific'  A  warm  con- 
troversy has  lately  been  raging  in  New  York  on  the  subject. 
But  with  the  masses  of  the  people  the  proposal  is  popular,  for 
it  holds  out  a  prospect,  unfortunately  belied  by  the  result  in 
States  which,  like  California,  have  tried  the  experiment,  of  a 
system  whose  simplicity  will  enable  the  layman  to  understand 
the  law,  and  render  justice  cheaper  and  more  speedy,  A 
really  good  code  might  have  these  happy  effects.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  codifying  States  have  taken  the  steps 
requisite  to  secure  the  goodness  of  the  codes  they  enact.  And 
there  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  codification  of  State  law  which 
does  not  exist  in  a  country  like  England  or  France.  So  long 
as  the  law  of  a  State  remains  common  law,  i.e,  rests  upon 
custom  and  decisions  given  by  the  judges,  the  law  of  each 
State  tends  to  keep  in  tolerable  harmony  with  that  of  other 
States,  because  each  set  of  judges  is  enlightened  by  and  dis- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  of  judges  in  other  States.  But  when  the  whole  law  of  a 
State  has  been  enacted  in  the  form  of  a  code  all  existing 

>  Tills  is  perhaps  less  tme  of  Loulsiann.  nhere  the  civil  Uw  ot  Rome,  which 
majr  bv  Huiil  to  have  been  the  cnninion  law  of  the  State,  offered  a  better  basis 
for  a  rude  than  the  Ent'llsh  cDmmon  law  does.   Tlie  Loulilkna  cods  Is  base4  on 

ihe  Code  N'apuleou. 
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divergences  between  one  State  and  another  axe  sharpened  and 
perpetuated,  and  new  divergences  probably  created.  Hence 
codification  increases  the  variations  of  the  law  between  differ- 
ent States,  and  these  variations  may  impede  business  and  dis- 
turb the  ordinary  relations  of  life. 

Important  aa  are  the  functions  of  the  American  judiciary,  the 
powers  of  a  judge  are  limited  by  the  State  Constitutions  in  a 
manner  surprising  to  Europeans.  He  is  not  generally  allowed 
to  charge  the  jury  on  (juestioiis  of  fact,'  but  only  to  state  the 
law.  He  is  sometimes  required  to  put  his  charge  in  writing. 
His  power  of  committing  for  contempt  of  court  is  often  re- 
stricted. Express  rules  forbid  him  to  sit  in  causes  wherein  he 
can  have  any  family  or  pecuniary  interest.  In  one  Constitu- 
tion his  punctual  attendance  i.s  enforced  by  the  provision  that 
if  he  does  not  arrive  in  court  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time 
fixed  for  the  sitting,  the  attorneys  of  the  parties  may  agree  on 
some  person  to  act  as  judge,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  the  trial 
of  the  cause.  And  in  California  he  is  not  allowed  to  draw  his 
salary  till  he  has  made  an  affidavit  that  no  cause  that  has  been 
submitted  for  decision  for  ninety  days  remains  undecided  in 
his  court.' 

r  rome  now  to  three  points,  which  are  not  only  important 
in  themselves,  but  instructive  as  illustrating  the  currents  of 
opinion  which  have  influenced  the  peoples  of  the  States.  These 
are  — 

The  method  of  appointing  the  judges. 

Their  tenure  of  office. 

Their  salaries. 

The  remarkable  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  two 
former  matters,  and  the  strange  practice  which  now  prevails 
in  the  latter,  are  full  of  significance  for  the  student  of  mod- 
ern democracy,  full  of  warning  for  Europe  and  the  British 
colonies. 

'A  frequent  form  Is  thatln  the  ConstirutionotTenDe8.fee  of  1870  (Art.vi.  j9) 
—  "  Judges  shall  not  chart^e  Juries  witb  respect  to  matters  of  fact,  but  may 
state  the  testimony  «inl  declare  the  law."  Washington  forbids  even  comments 
on  facts.    Several  ConHtitntlons  are  silent  on  the  point. 

-  Tbe  Califoriiiao  jndKeB  are  salil  1o  bsve  iwntrived  lo  evade  this.  Idaho  btu 
a  siuiilar  provision,  but  gi\ea  the  judse  only  thirty  dnys.  Montana  provides 
tbat  any  jndicial  oilicer  nbo  alisenls  liimself  more  than  sixly  consecutive  dAjt 
from  the  State  shall  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  office. 
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In  colonial  days  the  superior  judges  were  appointed  by  the , 
Governors,  except  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  where  the 
legislature  elected  them.  When,  in  and  al'ter  1776,  the  States 
formed  their  first  Constitutions,  four  States,'  besides  the  two 
just  named,  vested  the  appointment  in  the  legislature,  five* 
gave  it  to  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council ; 
Delaware  gave  it  to  the  legislature  and  President  ( =  Governor) 
in  joint  ballot,  while  Georgia  alone  entrusted  the  election  to  the 
people. 

In  the  period  between  1812  and  1860,  when  the  tide  of 
democracy  was  running  strong,  the  function  was  in  several  of 
the  older  States  taken  from  the  Governor  or  the  legislature  to 
be  given  to  the  people  voting  at  the  polls ;  and  the  same  be- 
came the  practice  among  the  new  States  as  they  were  succes- 
sively admitted  to  the  Union.  Mississippi,  in  1832,  made  all 
her  judges  elected  by  the  people.  The  decisive  nature  of  the 
change  was  marked  by  the  great  State  of  New  York,  which,  in 
her  highly  democratic  Coustitution  of  1840,  transferred  all 
judicial  appointments  to  the  citizens  at  the  polls. 

At  present  we  find  that  in  thirty-one  States,  the  judges  are 
elected  by  the  people,  These  include  nearly  all  the  Western 
and  South-Western  States,  besides  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio. 

In  five  States'  they  are  elected  by  the  legislature. 

In  eight  States '  they  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject 
however  to  confirmation  either  by  the  council,  or  by  the  legis- 
lature, or  by  one  House  thereof. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  thirteen  States  which 
do  not  appoint  the  judge  by  popular  election  either  belong  to 
the  original  thirteen  colonies  or  are  States  which  have  been 
specially  influenced  by  one  of  those  thirteen  (as,  for  instance, 
Maine  was  influenced  by  Massachusetts).  It  is  these  older 
commonwealths  that  have  clung  to  the  less  democratic  methods 
of  choosing  judicial  ofiicers ;  while  the  new  democracies  of  the 
West,  together  with  the  most  populous  States  of  the  East,  New 

1  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  North  Carollnit,  and  Soutb  CurolioB. 

>  MasaachUBettB,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Marylanil,  New  York. 

*  Rhode  Island,  Vermnnt,  Virginia,  South  Carolina.  Qeorgla. 

*  MaiwaclinaGllK,  Connecticnt,  New  Hampsbire,  Delaware,  Maine,  Mlsats- 
slppi,  New  Jersey.  LoulRlana ;  in  the  last  of  wlilch,  however,  district  jodgra, 
and  in  Maine  and  Connecticut  probate  judges,  are  popularly  elected. 
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.York  and  Pennsylvania,  States  thoTOUghly  democratized  by 
their  great  cities,  have  thrown  this  grave  and  delicate  functioD 
into  the  rude  hands  of  the  masses,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  wiie- 
pullera. 

Originally,  the  superior  judges  were,  in  most  States,  like 
those  of  England  since  the  Hevolution  of  1688,  appointed  for 
life,  and  held  ofhce  during  good  behaviour,  i.e.  were  removable 
only  when  condemned  on  an  impeachment,  or  when  an  address 
requesting  their  removal  had  been  presented  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.'  A  judge  may  be  removed  upon  such  an 
address  in  thirty-six  States,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  each 
house  being  usually  required.  The  salutary  provision  of  the 
British  Constitution  against  capricious  removals  has  been 
faithfully  adhered  to.  But  the  wave  of  democracy  has  in 
nearly  all  States  swept  away  the  old  system  of  life-tenure. 
Only  four  now  retain  it.'  In  the  rest  a  judge  is  elected  or 
appointed  for  a  term,  varying  from  two  years  in  Vermont  to 
twenty-one  years  in  Pennsylvania.  Eight  to  ten  years  is  the 
average  term  prescribed;  but  a  judge  is  always  re-eligible, 
and  likely  to  be  re-elected  if  he  be  not  too  old,  if  he  has  given 
satisfaction  to  the  bar,  and  if  he  has  not  offended  the  party 
which  placed  him  on  the  bench. 

The  salaries  paid  to  State  judges  of  the  higher  courts  range 
from  $8500  (£1700),  (chief-justice),  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
$10,000  (£2000)  in  New  York,  to  «2000  in  Oregon  and  «2500 
in  Vermont  $4000  to  $5000  (+$rt00  to  the  chief  judge)  is 
the  average,  a  sum  which,  especially  in  the  greater  States,  fails 
'to  attract  the  best  legal  talent.  To  the  rule  that  justices  of  the 
inferior  courts  receive  salaries  proportionately  lower,  there 
are  exceptions  in  large  cities,  where  judges  of  lower  tribunals, 
being  more  "  in  politics  "  can  sometimes  secure  salaries  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  their  status.'  In  general  the  new  West- 
ern   States  are  the  worst   paymasters,  their  population  of 

1  Tbe  power  ol  impcachineiit  remains  but  U  not  nftea  nsed. 

'  Musacbusetts,  Rbnde  Islani) ,  Keiv  Hampshire,  Delaware,  all  of  thBm  amoDg 
tb«  ori^clnal  tliiiCeen.  In  Rhode  Island  the  judges  are  in  theory  dismligible  by 
tbe  legislature.  !□  Florida,  though  the  three  justices  ol  tbesupreme  coart  are 
DOW  (Cnnstitution  of  1H8())  elected  by  the  people,  tbe  seven  circuit  JudgM  are 
appointed  by  the  Kovemor. 

»  £.17.  the  police  justices  of  Xew  York  City  and  tbe  circuit  judges  at  Wajrw 
Cnanty,  Uichigan,  iu  which  Detroit  stands. 
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farmers  Dot  perceiving  the  importance  of  securiug  high  ability 
oil  the  bench,  and  deeming  $4000  a  larger  sum  than  a  quiet- 
living  man  can  need.  The  lowness  of  the  scale  on  which  the 
salaries  of  Federal  judges  are  fixed  confirms  this  tendency. 

Any  one  of  the  three  phenomena  I  have  described — popu- 
lar elections,  short  terms,  and  small  salaries  —  would  be 
sufficient  to  lower  the  character  of  the  judiciary.  Popular 
elections  throw  the  choice  into  the  hands  of  political  parties, 
that  is  to  say,  of  knots  of  wirepullers  inclined  to  use  every 
office  as  a  means  of  rewarding  political  services,  and  garrison- 
ing with  grateful  partisans  posts  which  may  conceivably  be- 
come of  political  importance.  Short  terms,  though  they  afFord 
useful  opportunities  of  getting  rid  of  a  man  who  has  proved  a 
failure,  but  done  no  act  justifying  an  address  for  his  removal, 
oblige  the  judge  to  remember  and  keep  on  good  terms  with 
those  who  have  made  him  what  he  is,  and  in  whose  hands  his 
fortunes  lie.  They  induce  timidity,  they  discourage  independ- 
ence. And  small  salaries  prevent  able  men  from  offering  them- 
selves for  places  whose  income  is  perhaps  only  one-tenth  of 
what  a  leading  barrister  can  make  by  private  practice.  Putting 
the  three  sources  of  mischief  together,  no  one  will  he  surprised 
to  hear  that  in  many  of  the  American  States  the  State  judges 
are  men  of  moderate  abilities  and  scanty  learning,  inferior, 
and  sometimes  vastly  inferior,  to  the  best  of  the  advocates 
who  practise  before  them.  It  is  less  easy  to  express  a  general 
opinion  as  to  their  character,  and  particularly  as  to  what  is 
called,  even  in  America  where  fur  capes  are  not  worn,  the  "  purity 
of  the  judicial  ermine."  Pecuniary  corruption  seems,  so  far 
as  a  stranger  can  ascertain,  to  be  rare,  perhaps  very  rare,  but 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  sinister  influences  can  play  on  a 
judge's  mind,  and  impair  that  confidence  in  his  impartiality 
which  is  almost  as  necessary  as  impartiality  itself.  And  apart 
from  all  questions  of  dishonesty  or  unfairness,  it  is  an  evil 
that  the  bench  should  not  be  intellectually  and  socially  at  least 
on  a  level  with  the  bar. 

The  miscliief  is  serious.  But  I  must  own  that  it  is  smaller 
thanaEuropeanobserveris  prepared  to  expect.  In  most  of  the 
States  where  the  elective  system  prevails  the  bench  is  respect- 
able ;  and  in  some  it  is  occasionally  adorned  by  men  of  the 
highest  eminence.     Michigan,  for  instance,  has  during  many 
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years  had  a  strong  and  respected  judiciary.  One  of  its  recent 
judges  sat  for  thirty-two  years,  having  been  re-elected  six 
times  in  succession.  Not  even  in  California  or  Arkansas  are 
the  results  so  lamentable  as  might  have  been  predicted.  New 
York  City,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  has  af- 
forded the  only  instance  of  flagrant  judicial  scandals ;  and 
even  in  those  loatlisome  days,  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany, 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  State,  retained  the  respect  of  good 
citizens.  Justice  in  civil  causes  between  man  and  man  is 
fairly  administered  over  the  whole  Union,  and  the  frequent 
failures  to  convict  criminals,  or  punish  them  when  convicted, 
are  attributable  not  so  much  either  to  weakness  or  to  partiality 
on  a  judge's  part  as  to  the  tenderness  of  juries  and  the  inordi- 
nate delays  and  complexity  of  criminal  procedure. 

Why  then  have  sources  of  evil  so  grave  failed  to  produce 
correspondingly  grave  results  ?  Three  reasons  may  be  sug- 
gested :  — 

One  is  the  co-existence  in  every  State  of  the  Federal  tribunals, 
presided  over  by  judges  wlio  are  usually  capable  and  always 
upright  Their  presence  helps  to  keep  the  State  judges,  how- 
ever personally  inferior,  from  losing  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  diguity  which  befits  the  judicial  office,  and  makes  even 
party  wirepullers  ashamed  of  nominating  as  candidates  men 
either  tainted  or  notoriously  incapable. 

Another  is  the  influence  of  a  public  opinion  which  not  only 
recognizes  the  interest  the  community  has  in  an  honest  admin- 
istration of  tlie  law,  but  recoils  from  turpitude  in  a  highly 
placed  oflicial.  The  people  act  as  a  cheek  upon  the  party  con- 
ventions that  choose  candidates,  by  making  them  feel  that  they 
damage  themselves  and  their  cause  if  they  run  a  man  of  doubt- 
ful character,  and  the  judge  himself  is  made  to  dread  public 
opinion  in  the  criticisms  of  a  very  uureticent  press.  Demo- 
cratic theory,  which  has  done  a  mischief  in  introducing  the 
elective  system,  partly  cures  it  by  subjecting  tlie  bench  to  a 
light  of  publicity  which  makes  honesty  the  safest  policy. 
Whatever  passes  in  court  is,  or  may  be,  reported.  The  judge 
must  give  his  reasons  for  every  judgment  he  delivers. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  influence  of  the  bar,  a  potent  influence 
even  in  the  present  day,  when  its  r6le  is  less  brilliant  than  in 
former  generations.     The  local  party  leaders  who  select  the 
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candidates  and  "run"  the  conyentions  are  in  some  Statea 
mostly  lawyers  themselves,  or  at  least  in  close  relations  with 
some  leading  lawyers  of  the  State  or  district.  Now  lawyers 
have  not  only  a  professional  dislike  to  the  entrusting  of  law 
to  incapable  hands,  the  kind  of  dislike  which  a  skilled  brick- 
layer has  to  seeing  walls  badly  laid,  but  they  have  a  personal 
interest  in  getting  fairly  competent  men  before  whom  to 
plead.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  them  to  have  a  judge  so  ignorant 
or  SO  weak  that  a  good  argument  is  thrown  away  upon  him, 
or  that  you  can  feel  no  contidence  that  the  opinion  given  to  a 
client,  or  a  point  of  law  which  you  think  clear,  will  be  veri- 
fied by  the  deeision  of  the  court.  Hence  the  bar  often  con- 
trives to  make  a  party  nomination  for  judicial  office  fall,  not 
indeed  on  a  leading  barrister,  because  a  leading  barrister  will 
not  accept  a  place  with  $4000  a  year,  when  he  can  make 
$14,000  by  private  practice,  but  on  as  competent  a  member 
of  the  party  as  can  be  got  to  take  the  post.  Having  con- 
stantly inquired,  in  every  State  I  visited  wherein  the  system 
of  popular  elections  to  judgeships  prevails,  how  it  happened 
that  the  judges  were  not  worse,  I  was  usually  told  that  the 
bar  had  interposed  to  prevent  such  and  such  a  bad  nomina- 
tion, or  had  agreed  to  recommend  such  and  such  a  person  as 
a  candidate,  and  that  the  party  had  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  bar.  Occasionally,  when  the  wirepullers  are  on  their  good 
behaviour,  or  the  bar  is  exceptionally  public-spirited,  a  person 
wilt  be  brought  forward  who  has  no  claims  except  those  of  char- 
acter and  learning.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  common  for  the 
lawyers  to  put  pressure  on  one  or  other  party  in  nominating 
its  party  candidates  to  select  capable  ones.  Thus  when  a  few 
years  ago  the  Republicans  of  New  York  State  were  running 
bad  candidates,  some  leading  Hepublican  lawyers  persuaded 
the  Democrats  to  nominate  better  men,  and  thereupon  issued 
an  appeal  in  favour  of  these  latter,  who  were  accordingly  car- 
ried at  the  ensuing  election. 

These  causes,  and  especially  the  last,  go  far  to  nullify  the 
malign  effects  of  popular  election  and  short  terms.  But  they 
cannot  equally  nullify  the  effect  of  small  salaries.  Accord- 
ingly, while  corruption  and  partiality  are  uncommon  among 
State  judges,  inferiority  to  the  practising  counsel  is  a  con- 
spicuous and  frequent  fault. 
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One  is  obliged  to  speak  generally,  because  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  various  States  too  numerous  to  be  partic- 
ularized. In  Borne,  especially  in  the  North- West,  the  tone  of 
the  party  managers  and  of  the  bar  is  respectable,  and  the 
sense  of  common  interest  makes  everybody  wish  to  have  as 
good  men  aa  the  salaries  will  secure.  In  others  there  are 
traditions  which  even  unscrupulous  wirepullers  fear  to  violate. 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  though  her  legislature  and  her  city 
governments  have  been  impure,  and  littli;  under  the  influence 
of  the  bar,  still  generally  elects  capable  judges.'  The  scan- 
dals of  Barnard  and  Cardozo '  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vast  and  ignorant  population  of  New  York  was  dominated  by 
a  gang  of  professional  politicians  who  neither  feared  the  good 
"  citizens  nor  regarded  the  bar. 

Aa  there  are  institutions  which  do  not  work  as  well  as  they 
theoretically  ought,  so  there  are  happily  others  which  work 
better.  The  sale  of  offices  under  the  old  monarchy  of  France, 
the  sale  of  commissions  in  the  English  army  till  1871,  the 
bribery  of  electors  which  in  England  was  once  so  rife,  the  sale 
of  advowsons  and  next  presentations  to  livings  which  still 
exists  in  the  Anglican  Church  Establishment,  were  or  are  all 
of  them  indefensible  in  theory,  all  mischievous  in  practice. 
But  none  of  them  did  so  much  harm  as  a  philosophical  observer 
would  have  predicted,  because  other  causes  were  at  work  to 
mitigate  and  minimize  their  evils. 

The  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  on  the 
whole  for  the  better.  Some  States  which  had  vested  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  in  the  legislature,  like  Connecticut,  or 
in  the  people,  like  Mississippi,  have  by  recent  constitutional 
amendments  or  new  Constitutions,  given  it  to  the  governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislature  or  of  one  house  thereof.' 
Others  have  raised  the  salaries,  or  lengthened  the  terras  of 
the  judges,  or,  like  New  York,  have  introduced  Iwth  these 
reforms.  Between  1860  and  1891,  although  the  eight  Western 
new  States  admitted  within  that  period  have  all  vested  the 

>  Pennsylvania,  it  Is  fair  to  b&j,  pays  bettor  tbna  most  States,  and  glvM 
long  terms,  so  sbe  can  obtain  better  men  than  mosl. 

*  The  nolorloiis  Tweed  Ring  judges  of  186'>71. 

*  In  (Jonii"cllcut  the  change  was  made  at  the  instance  of  tlie  Bur  Assoclk- 
tlon  of  the  State,  which  had  sfc.a  with  rcKfet  tl^.it  tlie  doniinaaC  party  iu  t'jj 
Stat«  legislature  was  placing  Inferior  men  on  the  bench. 
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choice  of  judges  iu  the  people,  and  although  Kentucky  in  1891 
could  not  be  iuduced,  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  her  Bench  from 
its  ancient  fame,  to  restore  the  system  of  appointment  hy  the 
Executive  which  had  prevailed  till  1850,  no  one  of  the  older 
States  except  Florida,  took  appointments  from  legislature  ot 
governor  to  entrust  them  to  popular  vote.  In  this  point  at  least, 
the  tide  of  democracy  which  went  on  rising  for  so  many  years, 
seenis,  if  not  receding,  at  least  to  have  touched  high-water 
mark.  The  American  people,  if  sometimes  bold  in  their  ex- 
periments, have  a  fund  of  good  sense  which  makes  them 
watchful  of  results,  and  not  unwilling  to  reconsider  their 
former  decisions. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


The  finaocial  systems  in  force  in  the  several  States  furnish 
one  of  the  widest  and  most  instructive  fields  of  study  that  the 
whole  range  of  American  institutions  presents  to  a  practical 
statesman,  as  well  as  to  a  student  of  comparative  politics.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  person  equipped  with  the 
necessary  special  knowledge  could  survey  them  with  a  philo- 
sophic eye,  and  present  the  results  of  his  survey  in  a  concise 
form.  From  such  an  attempt  I  am  interdicted  not  only  by  the 
want  of  that  special  knowledge,  but  by  the  compass  of  the  sub 
ject,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  in  Europe  adequate  mate- 
rials. These  materials  must  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the 
Constitutions  of  the  States  as  in  their  statutes,  and  in  the  re- 
ports presented  by  the  various  financial  officials,  and  by  the 
special  commissions  occasionally  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject  or  some  branch  of  it.  All  I  can  here  attempt  is  to 
touch  on  a  few  of  the  more  salient  features  of  the  topic,  and  to 
cull  from  the  Constitutions  some  illustrations  of  the  dangers 
feared  and  the  remedies  desired  by  the  people  of  the  States. 
What  I  have  to  say  falls  under  the  heads  following : 

Purposes  for  which  State  revenue  is  required- 
Forms  of  taxation. 

Exemptions  from  taxation. 

Methods  of  collecting  taxes. 

Limitations  imposed  on  the  power  of  taxing. 

State  indebtedness. 

Kestrictious  imposed  on  the  borrowing  power. 

I.  The  budget  of  a  State  is  seldom  large,  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  because  the  chief  burden  of 
administration  is  borne  not  by  the  State,  but  by  its  subdivi- 
sions, the  counties,  and  still  more  the  cities  and  townships. 
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The  chief  expenses  which  a  State  undertakes  in  its  corporate 
capacity  are —  (1)  The  salaries  of  its  officials,  executive  and 
judicial,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  judicial  proceedings, 
such  as  payments  to  jurors  and  witnesses ;  (2)  the  State  vol- 
unteer militia ;  (3)  charitable  and  other  public  institutions, 
such  as  State  lunatic  asylums,  State  universities,  agricultural 
colleges,  etc. ; '  (4)  grants  to  schools ; '  (5)  State  prisons, 
comparatively  few,  since  the  prison  is  usually  supported  by 
the  county ;  (6)  State  buildings  and  public  works,  inclnding, 
in  a  few  cases,  canals;  (7)  payment  of  interest  on  State 
debts.  Of  the  whole  revenue  collected  in  each  State  under 
State  taxing  laws,  a  comparatively  small  part  is  taken  by  the 
State  itself  and  applied  to  State  purposes.'  In  1882  only  seven 
States  raised  for  State  purposes  a  revenue  exceeding  $2,000,- 
000.  In  1891  the  gross  revenue  of  New  York  was  $21,243,639 
(pop.  in  1890  6,000,000) ;  of  Ohio,  83,419,000  (pop.  3,680,000). 
These  are  small  sums  when  compared  either  with  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  these  States,  or  with  the  revenue  raised  in 
them  by  local  authorities  for  local  purposes.  They  are  also 
small  in  comparison  with  what  is  raised  by  indirect  taxation  for 
federal  purposes. 

II.  The  National  government  raises  its  revenue  by  indirect 
taxation,  and  by  duties  of  customs  and  excise,*  though  it  has 
the  power  of  imposing  direct  taxes,  and  used  that  power  freely 

1  The  CoDatltdClDDs  at  LoulsianB  and  Oeor)c>a  allow  State  revenue  to  be  ap- 
plied to  tbe  Bupplying  oF  wooden  leti:8  and  arms  to  ei-Contederate  soldlera; 
MtMslasippI  directs  penalooa  lo  be  provided  for  tbem  or  their  widows. 

'  All  States  have  set  apart  tor  the  support  of  schools,  a^ricultaral  and 
mechanical  colleeesi  and  other  educational  or  benevolent  institutions,  often  in- 
cludini;  universities,  a  considerable  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  Western 
lands  ((ranted  tor  the  purpose  by  the  Federal  Bovemment  at  various  times,  be- 
ginninft  from  1T85,  and  derived  in  some  eases  also  from  lands  appropriated 
oHglnHlly  by  ibe  State  Itself  lo  these  ohjecu.  Down  to  18H8,  TT,48S,102  acres 
had  been  granted  by  the  United  States  government  for  educational  purposes. 
<  Id  the  State  of  Connecticut  (population  ia  laH-l  about  'SO.OOO)  the  total 
revenue  raised  by  taxation  in  ISH.1-84  was  9H^2i.n6  (£1,800,000),  which  was 
collected  by  and  (or  the  following  antlioritleB  and  purposes :  — 

The  State Sl,462,328 

Counties l,131,Tlin 

Towns 2,808,682 

Cities  and  boroughs     ....         1,636,997 
School  districts  ....  1,4S5,01» 

*  Stamp  duties  were  also  resorted  to  during  the  Civil  War,  but  at  present 
none  are  levied  by  the  National  government. 

VOL.  I  1  L 
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during  the  Civil  War.  It  has  now  again  (1894)  imposed  an  in- 
cnme  tax,  exempting,  however,  smaller  incomes.  State  revenue, 
on  the  other  hand,  arises  almost  wholly  from  direct  taxation, 
since  the  Federal  Constitution  forbids  the  levying  of  import  or 
export  duties  by  a  State,  except  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
and  directs  the  produce  of  any  such  duties  as  Congress  may 
permit  to  be  paid  into  the  Federal  treasury.  The  chief  tax  is 
in  every  State  a  property  tax,  based  on  a  valuation  of  property, 
and  generally  of  all  jiroperty,  real  and  personal,  within  the 
taxing  iurisdietion. 

The  valuation  is  made  by  ofRcials  called  appraisers  ot  as- 
sessors, appointed  by  the  local  communities,  though  under 
general  Stite  laws.'  It  is  their  duty  to  put  a  value  on  all  tax- 
able property ;  that  is,  speaking  generally,  on  all  property  of 
.  whatever  nature  which  they  can  discover  or  trace  within  the 
area  of  their  authority.  As  the  contribution,  to  the  revenues 
of  the  State  or  county,  leviable  within  that  area  is  proportioned 
to  the  amount  and  value  of  taxable  proi>erty  situate  within  it, 
the  local  assessors  have,  equally  with  the  property  owners, 
an  obvious  motive  for  valuing  on  a  low  scale,  for  by  doing  so 
they  relieve  their  community  of  part  of  its  burden.  The  State 
accordingly  endeavours  to  check  and  correct  them  by  creating 
what  is  called  a  Board  of  Equalization,  which  compares  and 
revises  the  valuations  made  by  the  various  local  officers,  with 
the  aim  of  having  taxable  property  in  each  locality  equally 
and  fairly  valued,  and  made  thereby  to  bear  its  due  share  of 
public  burdens.  Similarly  a  county  has  often  an  equalization 
board  to  supervise  and  adjust  the  valuations  of  the  towns  and 
cities  within  its  limits.  However,  the  existence  of  such  boards 
does  not  overcome  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  really  equal 
valuation,  and  the  honest  county  or  town  which  puts  its  prop- 
erty at  a  fair  value  suffers  by  paying  more  than  its  share. 
Valuations  are  generally  made  at  a  figure  much  below  the  true 
worth  of  ])roperty.  In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  the  law 
directs  the  nuirket  priee  tn  be  the  basis,  bnt  real  estate  is 
valued  only  at  from  one-third  to  three-fourths  thereof.'     Indeed 

1  Tbe  sccQnnt  in  the  text  does  Dot,  of  course,  claim  to  be  true  in  all  ptutictl- 
lara  for  every  Stale,  Irnt  oalj'  Ut  represent  the  general  iisikKe. 

1  The  special  pomniission  on  taxation  in  Connecticut  in  their  reoent  sinm- 
iarlji  clear  and  IntereatinK  report  IIKHT)  observe;—  "  One  threat  detect  in  the 
practical  execution  or  onr  tax  Uvh  consists  In  inequalities  o(  a 
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one  hears  everywhere  in  America  complaints  of  inequalities 
arising  from  the  varying  scales  on  which  vaUiers  proceed, 

A  still  more  serious  evil  is  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of 
taxable  property  escapes  taxation.  Lands  and  houses  cannot 
be  eoncealedj  cattle  and  furniture  can  be  discovered  by  a  zeal- 
ous tax  officer.  But  a  great  part,  often  fat  the  largest  part  of 
a  rich  man's  wealth,  consists  in  what  the  Americans  call  "in- 
tangible property,"  notes,  bonds,  book  debts,  and  Western 
mortgages.'  At  this  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get,  except 
through  the  declaration  of  the  owner ;  and  even  if  the  owner 
is  required  to  present  his  declaration  of  taxable  property  upon 
oath,  he  is  apt  to  omit  this  kind  of  property.  The  Connecticut 
report  that 


"  the  proportion  of  these  intangible  securities  to  other  tamble  property  has 
steadily  declined  from  year  to  year.  In  1855  it  waa  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  In  1865  about  Tj  percent,  in  1875  a  little  over  6  per  cent,  and  in 
1885  about  3J  per  cent.  Yet  during  the  generation  covered  by  these 
statistics  tlie  amount  of  State  railroad  and  manicipal  bonds,  and  of  West- 
em  mortgage  loans  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  our  citizens  have,  in 
every  town  in  the  State,  invested  large  sums  in  them.  Why  then  do  so 
few  get  into  the  tax  list  ?  The  terms  of  the  law  are  plain,  and  the  pen- 
alties for  its  infringement  are  probably  as  stringent  as  the  people  will 
bear.  .  .  .  The  truth  ia  that  no  system  of  tax  laws  can  ever  reach  directly 
the  great  mass  of  intangible  property.  It  is  not  to  be  seen,  and  its  pos- 
session, if  not  voluntarily  disclosed,  can  in  most  cases  be  only  the  subject 
of  conjecture.  The  people  also  in  a  free  government  are  accustomed  to 
reason  for  themselves  as  to  the  justice  and  validity  of  the  laws,  and  too 
apt  to  give  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  they  have  in  any  way 
the  power  to  construe  it  for  themselves.    Such  a  power  is  practically  given 

Talaatlod.  This  shows  itself  especially  as  between  the  different  towns.  .  ■  . 
It  Is  notorious  that  Id  Few,  if  any,  towns  do  the  luaessorg  value  teal  estate  at 
what  they  think  It  la  fairly  worth.  On  the  contrary,  they  generally  first  make 
this  appraisal  of  Its  actual  value,  and  then  pat  it  in  the  list  at  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  such  appraisal,  varying  from  S.'it  toT5  percent.  Similar  reductionsare 
made  In  valuing  personal  property,  though  with  less  uniformity,  and  so  per- 
haps with  more  injostice  "  (p.  B).  '■  Household  furniture  above  SBOO  in  value 
constitutes  an  Item  of  only  $9S00  in  one  of  our  cities,  while  a  neighbouring 
town  of  not  more  than  half  the  population  returns  S12,!ffi0"  (p.  16). 

'  Tbe  difiiculty  does  not  arise  with  stock  or  shares  even  when  held  In  a  com- 
pany outside  a  State,  because  all  Stntea  Dow  tax  corporations  or  companies 
within  their  jurisilictlon,  and  tlie  principle  is  generally  (though  not  unlver- 
sally)  Milopted,  Ihat  where  stocks  ill  a  corporation  outside  the  State  have  been 
so  taxed,  they  shall  not  be  again  taxed  in  the  hand  of  the  holder  of  the  stock, 
who  may  reside  wtlbiu  the  State.  State  laws  and  tax  assessors  cod  in  Bocb 
State  succeed  in  reaching  the  property  of  the  corporatloii  IImU. 
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in  the  form  of  oath  used  in  connection  wlih  our  tax  lists,  since  it  refen 
only  to  such  property  of  the  parties  giving  them  in  as  ia  taxable  According 
to  their  best  knowledge,  remembrance,  or  belief.  The  man  nho  doe*  not 
believe  tliat  a  western  farm  loan  or  foreign  railroad  bond  (i.e.  bond  of  a 
company  outside  the  State)  ought  to  be  taxed,  is  too  often  ready  to  swear 
that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  it  is  not  liable  to  taxation.  ...  As  the  law 
stands.  It  ma;  be  a  burden  on  the  conscience  of  many,  but  it  is  a  burden 
on  the  property  of  fen,  not  because  there  are  tew  wbo  ought  to  pay,  but 
because  there  are  fen  who  can  be  made  lo  pay.  Bonds  and  notes  held  by 
an  individual  are  for  the  moat  part  concealed  from  the  assessors,  nor  do 
they  in  most  tonns  make  much  effort  to  a^ertain  their  existence.'  lite 
result  is  that  a  few  towns,  a  few  estates,  and  a  fen  persons  of  a  high  sense 
of  honesty,  bear  the  entire  neigbt  of  the  tax.  Such  has  been  the  uoiver- 
eol  result  of  similar  laws  elsewhere." 

A  comparison  of  the  tax  lists  with  the  probate  records  con- 
vinced the  commissioners  that,  whereas  in  1S84  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  personal  property  assessed  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  escaped  taxes,  the  proportion  not  reached  by  taxa- 
tion was  in  1886  much  greater ;  and  induced  them  to  recom- 
mend that  "all  the  items  of  intangible  property  ought  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  tax  list."  The  probate  inventories  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  the  last  returns  made  to  the 
tax  assessors  by  those  persons,  "show,  to  speak  of  it  mildly, 
few  points  of  contact."  Connecticut  is  a  commonwealth  in 
most  respects  above  the  average.  In  every  part  of  the  country 
one  hears  exactly  the  same.'    The  tax  rptui'ns  sent  in  are  rarely 

>  "A  pprsoD.  formerl)-  issesBor  in  one  of  oiir  leading  cities,  reported  that  he 
had  made  efforts  whpn  in  office  lo  get  this  kind  of  property  into  the  '  grand 
list,'  and  sncceeiled  during  his  last  two  years  in  flniling  out  and  addio);  over 
4200,000  of  it ;  but  he  adds, '  That  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  my 
defeat  when  election  came  around.' "  So  in  West  Virginia  when  aii  assessor 
objecting  (o  a  metcliant's  declaration  threatened  lo  awear  tlie  merchant,  the 
latter  replied,  "  If  you  awear  me,  I'll  vote  against  you  next  time." 

'  The  West  Virginian  ux  commission,  in  18^1,  says,  "  At  present  all  taxes 
from  invisible  property  rome  from  a  few  conspicuously  conscientious  citizens, 
from  widows,  executors,  and  From  guardians  of  tlie  insane  and  Infants ;  in  tact, 
it  is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  to  find  a  siirewd  tr^erwho  gives  la  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  notes,  stocks,  or  money.  Tlie  truth  Is.  tilings  have  coma 
to  such  a  condition  In  West  Virginia  that,  as  regards  paying  taies  on  this  kind 
of  property,  It  is  almost  as  voluntary  and  Is  con  side  red  pretty  much  in  the  same 
light  as  donations  to  the  aelghbourhood  church  or  Sunday  school."  Reports 
of  commissioners  in  several  other  States  are  lo  the  same  effect.  See,  espe- 
cially, the  Report  of  the  Tax  Commission  of  Baltimore,  ISST.i  and  the  sup^ 
menlaryReport  of  one  mem  her  of  the  Maryland  Tax  Commission,  Mr.  Richard 
T.  Ely,  In  whlcli  much  instructive  evidence  us  to  the  failure  in  various  States  of 
the  efforts  made  to  tax  Intangible  property  has  been  collected  and  set  forth  (Bak 
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truthful ;  and  not  only  does  a  very  large  percentage  of  property 
escape  its  lawful  burdens,  but  "the  demoralization  of  the  pub- 
lic conscience  by  the  frequent  administration  of  oaths,  so  often 
taken  only  to  be  disregarded,  is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. Almost  any  change  would  seem  to  be  an  improvement.' " 
There  is  probably  not  a  State  in  the  Union  of  which  the 
same  thing  might  not  be  said.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  the 
Governor  remarks  in  a  special  message  of  April  1887; 

"The  great  majority  of  the  peraonal  property  of  this  State  is  not 
returned,  but  entirely  and  fraudulently  withheld  from  taxation.  The 
idea  teems  largely  to  prevail  that  there  ia  injustice  and  inequality  in  tax- 
ation, and  that  Uiere  is  no  barm  in  cheating  the  State,  although  to  do  so 
a  false  return  must  be  made  and  perjury  committed.  This  offence 
against  the  Slate  and  good  morals  is  too  frequently  committed  by  a 


In  Kew  York  there  was  a  shrinkage  in  the  valuation  of 
personalty  from  1871  to  1884  of  8107,184.371,  and  in  1888 
personalty  paid  only  10  per  cent,  realty  90  per  cent,  of  the 
State  taxation.  In  California  personal  property  was  asaessed 
at  5220,000,000  in  1872,  and  at  8164,000,000  in  1887,  while  in 
the  same  fifteen  years  real  estate  rose  from  8417,000,000  to 
8791,000,000. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  facts,  not  only  because  they 
illustrate  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  property  tax,  difficulties 

timore,  18S8).  A  Boston  commission  reported,  In  1891,  In  favour  of  taxing  reat 
estate  only ;  arguing  that  under  the  laws  of  MHssachusetts  taxing  personalty, 
much  property  was  really  twice  taied. 

1  .ludge  Foster,  in  the  ease  of  Kirtland  v.  Holchkiis,  42  Conn.  Rep.,  p.  449. 
8o  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  his  report  as  Special  Tax  CommisBioner  to  the  New 
York  Legislature,  says :  "  Osths  as  a  matter  of  restraint  or  as  a  guarantee  of 
truth  in  respect  to  official  statements  have  In  great  measare  ceased  to  be 
eiTecliial:  or  in  other  words,  perjury,  direct  or  constructtve,  baa  become  M 
common  as  to  almost  eease  to  occasion  notice.  This  Is  the  all  but  unanlmoiu 
testimony  of  officials  who  have  of  late  had  eitensive  experience  !□  tbe  BdmiD- 
Istration  of  both  tbe  national  and  State  revenue  laws." 

Professor  E,  A.  Sellgman,  In  a  valuable  article  In  tbe  Potillcal  Srimce 
Qiiarirrlj/  for  March  K'.ft,  sums  np  the  case  against  a  property  tax  as  follows: 

"  The  property  tax  of  uniay,  because  of  its  attempt  to  tax  inlanjiible  m 
well  as  tangible  things,  sins  aeainBt  the  cardinal  rules  of  uniformity,  of 
equality,  and  of  universality  of  taxation.  It  puts  a  premium  on  dlHhonesty  and 
debauf^es  tbe  public  conscience.  It  reduces  deception  to  a  system  and  makes 
a  science  of  knavery.  It  presses  hardest  on  those  leasl  able  to  pay.  It  imposes 
double  taxation  on  one  man  and  grants  entire  Immunity  to  the  next." 
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of  oourae  greater  where  such  independent  taxing  authorities 
as  the  several  States  are  close  together,  but  also  because  they 
help  to  explain  the  occasional  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the 
American  farmers  as  well  as  the  masses  against  capitalists, 
much  of  whose  accumulated  wealth  escapes  taxation,  while 
the  farmer  who  owns  his  land,  as  well  as  the  working  man 
who  puts  his  savings  into  the  house  he  lives  iu,  is  assessed 
and  taxed  upon  this  visible  property.  We  may,  in  fact,  say 
of  most  States,  that  under  the  present  system  of  taxation  the 
larger  is  the  city  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  of  personalty 
reached  by  taxation  (since  concealment  is  easier  in  large'com- 
munities),  and  the  richer  a  man  is  the  smaller  in  proportion 
to  his  property  is  the  contribution  he  pays  to  the  State.'  Add 
to  this  that  the  rich  man  bears  less,  in  proportion  to  his 
income,  of  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation,  since  the  protective 
tariff  raises  the  price  not  merely  of  luxuries  but  of  all  com- 
modities, except  some  kinds  of  food.' 

'  In  lowB  the  State  Auditor  reported  some  years  ago  that  "  the  cUsa  ol 
property  that  escapes  taxation  most  is  ttiat  whicti  pays  the  largest  diTidend" ; 
and  in  Kentuuky  that  "  llie  property  of  the  small  owner  Is  as  a  rule  valaed 
b;  a  far  higher  standard  than  tliat  of  his  n-ealthy  oelghlHiur." 

'Ad  experienced  Massachusetts  jiublicist  writes  to  me  apropoi  of  the 
paasage  in  the  text :  "  If  one  State  coiupela  a  man  to  make  a  full  declaratloa 
of  his  personal  property  for  taxation  and  anotlier  does  not  there  will  be  a 
tendency  for  capital  to  flow  from  the  former  to  tlie  latter.  In  Vermont,  for 
instauee,  a  law  has  been  passed  requiring  every  peruon  under  penalty  to  make 
awom  returns  of  his  moveable  properly,  and  the  result  is  that  capital  seems  lo 
be  leaving  that  State. 

"  In  New  York  the  law  taxes  personal  property,  but  if  a  pernon  makes  no 
return  the  assessors  are  Instructed  to  '  doom  '  him  according  lo  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief;  and  the  amount  becomes  a  matter  of  '  trade.'  Ketnma 
are  practically  made  only  by  trustees  and  corporations,  not  by  capitalists.  It 
la  a  case  of  bad  law  tempered  by  violation. 

"In  Massachusetts  the  practice  in  each  town  dejiends  mainly  upon  the 
assessors.  In  Boston  the  chief  office  having  resolved  to  let  no  one  escape,  has 
tor  twenty  years  gone  on  Increasing  the  assessnierit  each  year  till  the  victim 
makes  a  return.  At  flt^t,  men  hail  some  scruple  about  leaving  the  city  before 
iBt  May  (the  date  of  residence  when  taxes  are  assessed),  but  these  were  soon 
overcome,  and  now  nearly  all  the  capitalists  have  country  places  where  they 
retire  at  a  still  iui-lement  season,  and  are  received  with  open  arms  by  the  local 
assessors,  who  accept  just  what  they  clioose  (o  pay,  while  their  political 
Influence,  their  taxei,  and  their  public  donations  are  lost  to  the  city.  Occa- 
sionally tlie  assessors  in  a  country  town  take  it  Into  their  heads  to  apply  tbe 
■crow  after  the  fashion  of  the  city  authority,  and  then  there  is  a  fine  turmoil. 
As  the  rich  men  generally  live  In  one  quarter  of  the  (country)  town,  the  next 
step  is  lo  apply  to  tlie  legislature  to  get  the  town  divided,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  Is  thusbelnggradually  cut  up  Into  small  pieces." 
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Besides  the  property  tai,  which  is  the  main  source  of 
revenue,  the  States  often  levy  taxes  on  particular  trades  or 
occupations,'  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  licence  tax,  taxes  on 
fraDchises  enjoyed  by  a  corporation,  taxes  on  railroad  stock, 
or  (in  a  few  States)  taxes  on  collateral  inheritances.  Com- 
paratively little  resort  has  hitherto  been  had  to  the  so-called 
"death-duties,"  t.e.  probate,  legacy,  and  succession  duties,  nor 
is  much  use  made  of  an  income  tax.  Five  States,  however, 
authorize  it.  As  regards  poll  taxes  there  is  much  variety  of 
practice.  Some  State  Constitutions  (e.g.  Ohio)  forbid  such  an 
impost,  as  "grievous  and  oppressive";  others  direct  it  to 
be  imposed,  or  {e.g.  North  Dakota)  allow  the  legislature  to 
impose  it,  while  about  one  half  do  not  mention  it  Where  it 
exists,  there  is  sometimes  a  direction  that  it  shall  be  applied 
to  schools  or  some  other  specified  useful  purpose,  such  as  poor 
relief,  so  as  to  give  the  poor,  who  perhaps  pay  no  other  direct 
tax,  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  contribute  to  public  objects,  and 
especially  to  those  in  whose  benefits  they  directly  share.  The 
amount  of  a  poll  tax  is  always  small,  $1  to  $3 :  sometimes  (as 
in  Tennessee)  the  payment  of  it  is  made  a  pre-requisite  to  the 
exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  It  is  scarcely  ever  imposed 
on  women  or  minors. 

In  some  States  "foreign"  corporations,  i.e.,  those  chartered 
by  or  domiciled  in  another  State,  are  taxed  more  heavily  than 
domestic  corporations.  New  Hampshire,  by  taxing  "  foreign  " 
insurance  companies,  succeeded  indriving  them  out  of  its  limits. 

Instances  are  beginning  to  appear  of  a  progressive  inhi-ritance 
duty,  and  of  a  progressive  income  tax  such  as  some  of  the  Swiss 

'  Horth  Carolina  empowers  lis  let^iilaCure  to  tax  all  trades,  profesaions, 
uid  franchleea.  Arkansas  in  1868  (Article  x.  {  IT)  directed  Its  Keneral 
assembly  to  "  tax  all  privileges,  pursuits,  and  occupations  ttiat  are  of  no  renl 
lUe  to  society,"  adding  tliat  all  olhera  shHll  be  exempt.  But  having  apparently 
tounil  it  tiard  to  determine  which  occupntions  are  useless,  she  dropped  the 
direction  in  her  Constitution  of  1S74,  and  now  merely  empowers  the  taxation 
of  "hawkers,  pedlcrs,  terries,  exhibitions,  and  privileges." 

The  persons  or  tilings  on  wliom  licence  taxes  or  occujiatlon  taxes  may  be 
Imposed  are  the  following,  some  being  mentioned  In  one  State  Constitution. 
some  in  another  —  Pedlers.  bnwkers,  auctioneers,  brokers,  pnwnbrokcrs, 
merchants,  commission  merchants,  "persona  selllnjc  by  sample."  sliowmeu. 
Jugglers,  innkeepers,  toll  bridges,  terries,  telegraphs,  express  agents  {i.t. 
parcels'  delivery),  grocery  keepen,  liquor  dealers,  inHUrance,  vendors  of 
Btitenta.  persons  or  corporations  using  franchises  or  privileges,  banks,  rail- 
roads, degtructive  domestic  animals,  dealers  lu  "  options  "  or  "  (atUTM." 
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cantons  have  imposed.    California  in  her  famous  Constitution 
of  1879  has  attempted  to  tax  the  same  property  twice  over. 

There  is  always  a  desire  to  hit  incorporated  companies,  espe- 
cially banks  and  railroads.'  The  newer  Constitutions  often 
direct  the  legislature  to  see  that  such  undertakings  are  duly 
taxed,  sometimes  forbidding  it  ever  to  deprive  itself  of  the 
power  of  taxing  any  corporation,  doubtless  from  the  fear  that 
these  powerful  bodies  may  purchase  from  a  pliant  legislature 
exemption  from  civic  burdens.  The  methods,  however,  of  tax- 
ing corporations  vary  greatly  from  State  to  State,  and  are  at 
present  in  a  wholly  chaotic  condition. 

III.  In  most  States,  certain  descriptions  of  property  are 
exempted  from  taxation,  as  for  instance,  the  buildings  or  other 
property  of  the  State,  or  of  any  local  community,  burying 
grounds,  schools  and  universities,  educational,  charitable,  scien- 
tific, literary,  or  agricultural  institutions  or  societies,  public 
libraries,  churches  and  other  buildings  or  property  used  for 
religious  purposes,  cemeteries,  household  furniture,  farming 
implements,  deposits  in  savings  banks.  Often  too  it  is  provided 
that  the  owner  of  personal  property  tielow  a  certain  figure  shall 
not  pay  taxes  ou  it,  and  occasionally  ministers  of  religion  are 
allowed  a  certain  sura  (as  for  instance  in  New  York,  S1500) 
free  from  taxation. 

No  State  can  tax  any  bonds,  debt  certificates,  or  other 
securities  issued  by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the  Federal 
government,  including  the  circulating  notes  commonly  called 
"  greeni)acks."  This  has  been  held  to  be  the  law  ou  the  cou- 
Btructlon  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  has  been  so  declared 
in  a  statute  of  Congress.  Many  intricate  questions  have  arisen 
on  this  doctrine ;  which,  moreover,  introduces  an  element  of 
difficulty  into  State  taxation,  because  i>erson3  desiring  to  escape 
taxation  are  apt  to  turn  their  property  into  these  exempted 
forms  just  Ijefore  they  ninke  their  tax  returns. 

IV.  Some  of  the  State  taxes,  such,  for  instance,  as  licence 
taxes,  or  a  tax  on  corporations,  are  directly  levied  by  and  paid 
to  the  State  officials.  But  others,  and  particularly  the  property 
tax,  which  forms  so  large  a  soiirce  of  revenue,  are  collected 

1  Ag  to  banks,  see  Oliio  Cnnatituiion  of  1851,  Article  lit.  |  \  uid  an  article 
on  the  taxation  oF  corporations  by  Kir.  E.  A.  Sulifnnan  in  Polilieal  ScuMt 
Quarterly  for  June  IHllO,  Banks  were  an  object  of  as  mncti  popular  diillte 
fifty  years  ago  as  railroads  are  now. 
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by  the  local  authorities.  The  State  having  determined  what 
income  it  needs,  apportions  this  sum  among  the  counties,  or  in 
New  England,  sometimes  directly  among  the  towns,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  paying  capacity,  that  is,  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty situate  within  them.'  So  similarly  the  counties  apportion 
not  only  what  they  have  to  pay  to  the  State,  but  also  the  sum 
they  have  to  raise  for  county  purposes,  among  the  cities  and 
townships  within  their  aresi,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
taxable  property.  Thus,  when  the  township  or  city  author- 
ities assess  and  collect  taxes  from  the  individual  citizen,  they 
usually  collect  at  one  and  tlie  same  time  three  distinct  sets  of 
taxes,  the  State  tax,  the  county  tax,  and  the  city  or  town- 
ship tax.  Retaining  the  latter  for  local  purposes,*  they  band 
on  the  two  former  to  the  county  authorities,  who  in  turn  retain 
the  county  tax,  handing  on  to  the  State  what  it  requires. 
Thus  trouble  and  expense  are  saved  in  the  process  of  collect- 
ing, and  the  citizen  sees  in  one  tax-paper  all  he  has  to  pay. 

V,  Some  States,  taught  by  their  sad  experience  of  reckless 
legislatures,  limit  by  their  Constitutions  the  amount  of  taxation 
which  may  be  raised  for  State  purposes  in  any  one  year.  Thus 
Texas  in  1876  forbade  the  State  property  tax  to  exceed  one  half 
per  cent  on  the  valuation  (exclusive  of  the  sum  needed  to  pay 
interest  on  the  State  debt),  and  has  since  reduced  the  per- 
centage to  .35.*  North  Dakota  (1889)  fixes  .4,  Montana  .3,  as 
the  percentage.  A  similar  provision  exists  in  Missouri,  and 
in  some  other  Southern  or  Western  States,  We  shall  see 
presently  that  this  method  of  restriction  has  been  more  exten- 
sively applied  to  cities  and  other  subordinate  communities. 
Sometimes  we  find  directions  that  no  greater  revenue  shall  be 
raised  than  the  current  needs  of  the  State  require,  a  rule 
which  Congress  would  have  done  well  to  observe,  seeing  that 
a  surplus  revenue  invites  extravagant  and  reckless  expendi- 
ture and  gives  opportunity  for  legislative  jobbery,* 

'  At  ascerlained  liy  the  asseaiiors  nnd  boarri  of  equallzatloD, 

*  SometlmBa.  however,  the  town  or  townnbip  io  its  cori>orale  capacity  pays 
tbe  S(aM  Ita  share  ol  the  State  tax,  itmUad  of  collecting  it  specifically  from 
iadlviduAl  citizens. 

*In  spite  of  this  Texa.s  liiul  in  March  I8SS  a  surplus  of  83,000,000  <n  herState 
treasury,  ao  that  the  Governor  waa  obliged  to  siimraon  the  lejjislalure  in  extra 
aesBlon  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  and  prevent  the  growth  of  another. 

*  Sir  T.  More  In  his  Utopia  mentions  with  approval  a  law  of  tbe  Macarlans 
forbidding  the  king  to  havo  ever  more  than  flCNM  in  the  pnblio  tr— htt. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  the  self-interest  of  the  people  is  suffi- 
cient to  secure  economy  and  limit  taxation.  But,  apart  from 
the  danger  of  a  corrupt  legislature,  it  is  often  remarked  that  as 
in  many  States  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  do  not  pay 
State  taxes,  the  power  of  imposing  burdens  lies  laJ^ely  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  have  no  direct  interest,  and  suppose 
themselves  to  have  no  interest  at  all,  in  keeping  down  taxes 
which  they  do  not  pay.  So  far,  however,  as  State  finauce  is 
concerned,  this  has  been  no  serious  source  o£  mischief,  and 
more  must  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  efficient  control 
over  expenditure,  and  to  the  fact  that  (as  in  Congress)  the 
committee  which  reports  on  appropriations  of  the  revenue  is 
distinct  from  that  which  deals  with  the  raising  of  lerenue  by 
taxation. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  restrict  the  improvi- 
dence of  representatives  is  furnished  by  the  prohibitions  in 
many  Constitutions  to  pass  bills  appropriating  moneys  to  any 
private  individual  or  corporation,  or  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  claims  against  the  State  arising  under  any  contract  not 
strictly  and  legally  binding,  or  to  release  the  claims  which  the 
State  may  have  against  railroads  or  other  corporations.  One 
feels,  in  reading  these  multiform  provisions,  as  if  the  legis- 
lature was  a  rabbit  seeking  to  issue,  from  its  burrow  to  ravage 
the  crops  wherever  it  could,  and  the  people  of  the  State  were 
obliged  to  close  every  exit,  because  they  could  not  otherwise 
restrain  its  inveterate  propensity  to  mischief. 

VI.  Nothing  in  the  financial  system  of  the  States  better 
deserves  attention  than  the  history  of  the  State  debts,  their 
portentous  growth,  and  the  efforts  made,  when  the  people  had 
taken  fright,  to  reduce  their  amount,  and  to  set  limits  to  them 
in  the  future. 

Sixty  to  seventy  years  ago,  when  those  rich  and  ample  West- 
ern lands  which  now  form  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Missouri  were  being  opened  up  and  settled,  and 
£^ain  forty  years  ago,  when  the  railway  system  was  in  the 
first  freshness  of  its  marvellous  extension,  and  was  filling  up 
the  lands  along  the  Mississippi  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate, 
every  one  was  full  of  hope;  and  States,  counties,  and  cities, 
not  less  than  individual  men,  threw  themselves  e^^rly  into 
the  task  of  developing  the  resources  which  lay  around  thent. 
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The  States,  as  well  as  these  minor  communities,  set  to  work  to 
make  roads  and  canals  and  railways ;  they  promoted  or  took 
stock  in  trading  companies,  they  st:irted  or  subsidized  banks, 
they  embarked  in,  or  pledged  their  credit  for,  a  hundred  enter- 
prises which  they  were  ill-fitted  to  conduct  or  supervise.  Some 
undertakings  failed  lamentably,  while  in  others  the  profits 
were  grasped  by  private  speculators,  and  the  burden  left  with 
the  public  body.  State  indebtedness,  which  in  1825  (when 
there  were  twenty-four  States)  stood  at  an  aggregate  over  the 
whole  Union  of  «12, 790,728  (£2,500,000),  had  in  1842  reached 
»203,777,916'  (£40,000,000),  in  1870  $352,866,898  (£70,000,- 
000). 

A  part  of  the  increase  between  the  latter  years  was  due  to 
loans  contracted  for  the  raising  and  equipping  of  troops  by 
many  Northern  States  to  serve  in  the  Civil  War,  the  intention 
being  to  obtain  ultimate  reimbursement  from  the  national 
treasury.  There  was  also  a  good  deal,  in  the  way  of  executed 
works,  to  show  for  the  money  borrowed  and  expended,  and  the 
States  (in  1870  thirty-seven  in  number)  had  grown  vastly  in 
taxable  property.  Nevertheless  the  huge  and  increasing  total 
Startled  the  people,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  some  States  repu- 
diated their  debts.  The  diminution  in  the  total  indebtedness 
of  1880,  which  stood  at  $290,326,643,  and  was  the  indebted- 
ness of  thirty-eight  States  and  three  Territories,  is  partly  due 
to  this  repudiation.  In  1890  the  total  (now  of  forty-four 
States  and  two  Territories)  stood  at  $223,107,883.'  Even  after 
the  growth  of  State  debts  had  Ijeen  checked  (in  the  way  to  be 
presently  mentioned),  minor  communities,  towns,  counties,  but 
above  all,  cities  trod  in  the  same  path,  the  old  temptations 
recurring,  and  the  risks  seeming  smaller  because  a  munici- 
pality had  a  more  direct  and  close  interest  than  a  State  in 
seeing  that  its  money  or  credit  was  well  applied.  Municipal 
indebtedness  has  advanced,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  at  a 
dangerously  swift  rate.  Of  the  State  and  county  debt  much 
the  largest  part  had  been  incurred  for,  or  in  connection  with, 
so-called   "internal   improvements";   but  of   the   city  debt, 

■  In  I83S  il  wa»  estimsteJ  Ihat  ot  the  total  debt  of  the  Slates,  then  calcu- 
lated at  81T0.H00,a00  (say  £:ta,000,OnO).  8li0.'>00,000  had  been  iucotred  tor 
«atiala.  842,S00,(XI0  for  railroads,  and  SS-.',IJ0O,000  for  banking. 

3  I  take  these  flgurea  (whicb  are  minut  sinking  fund)  Inim  the  bolletin  o( 
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thougli  a  part  was  due  to  the  bounties  given  to  volunteers  in 
the  Civil  War,  mucli  must  be  set  down  to  extremely  lax  and 
wasteful  administration,  and  much  more  to  mere  stealing,  prac- 
tised by  methods  to  be  hereafter  explained,  but  facilitated  by 
the  habit  of  subsidizing,  or  taking  shares  in,  corporate  enter- 
prises which  had  excited  the  hopes  of  the  citizens. 

VII,  The  disease  spread  till  it  terrified  the  patient,  and  a 
remedy  was  found  in  the  insertion  in  the  Constitutions  of  pro- 
visions limiting  the  borrowing  powers  of  State  legislatures. 
Fortunately  the  evil  had  been  perceived  in  time  to  enable  the 
newest  States  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  their  predecessors. 
For  the  last  thirty-five  years,  whenever  a  State  has  enacted  a 
Constitution,  it  has  inserted  sections  restricting  the  borrowing 
powers  of  States  and  local  bodies,  and  often  also  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  existing  liabilities.  Kot  only  is  the  pass- 
ing of  bills  for  raising  a  State  loan  surrounded  with  special 
safeguards,  such  as  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  each  house  of  the  legislature;  not  only  is  there  a  prohibi- 
tion ever  to  borrow  money  for,  or  even  to  undertake,  internal 
improvements  (a  fertile  source  of  jobbery  and  waste,  as  the 
experience  of  Congress  shows) ;  not  only  is  tliere  almost  inva- 
riably a  provision  that  whenever  a  debt  is  contracted  the  same 
Act  shall  create  a  sinking  fund  for  paying  it  oS  within  a  few 
years,  but  in  most  Constitutions  the  total  amount  of  the  debt 
is  limited,  and  limited  to  a  sum  beautifully  small  in  proportion 
to  the  population  and  resources  of  the  State.'  Thus  Wisconsin 
fixes  its  maximum  at  $200,000  (£40,000) ;  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
at  $250,000,  Ohio  at  $760,000;  Wyoming  at  one  and  Idaho  at 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  taxable 
property,  Nebraska  and  Montana  at  $100,000 ;  prudent  Oregon 
at  $50,000 ;  and  the  great  and  wealthy  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  population  now  exceeding  6,300,000  (Constitution  of 
1873,  Art.  ix.  §  4),  at  $1,000,000.' 

1  Debts  Incnrred  for  tLe  purpose  of  siippresalDg  insurrection  or  repelling 
Invasion  are  excepted  [rom  tbese  limitalions. 

1  New  York  (Const! lul ion  of  1S4G,  Art.  vll.  ;{  10-12)  also  names  a  million  of 
dollars  as  the  maximum,  but  permits  Inws  to  lie  pnHsed  raising  loans  for  "  some 
gingle  nork  or  object,"  provided  that  a  tax  Is  at  the  same  time  enacted  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  this  debt  in  eighteen  years;  and  that  any  such  law  has  been 
directly  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved  by  them  at  an  election.  Simi- 
lar provisions  permitUng  increase  by  special  pupul.tr  rote  are  frequent  in 
recent  Conttltntiona. 
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In  four-fifths  of  the  States,  including  all  those  with  recent 
Constitutions,  the  legislature  is  forbidden  to  "  give  or  lend  the 
credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration, whether  municipal  or  other,  or  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  State  in  any  manner  whatsoever  for  the  payment  of  the 
liabilities  present  or  prospective  of  any  individual  association, 
municipal,  or  other  corporation," '  as  also  to  take  stock  in  a 
corporation,  or  otherwise  embark  in  any  gainful  enterprise. 
Many  Constitutions  also  forbid  the  assumption  by  the  State 
of  the  debts  of  any  individual  or  municipal  corporation. 

The  care  of  the  people  for  their  financial  freedom  and  safety 
extends  even  to  local  bodies.  Many  of  the  recent  Constitu- 
tions limit,  or  direct  the  legislature  to  limit,  the  borrowing 
powers  of  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  sometimes  even  of  incor- 
porated school  districts,  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  certain  per^ 
cent^;e  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  within 
fche  area  in  question.  This  percentage  is  usually  five  per  cent 
{e.g.  Illinois,  Constit.  of  1870,  Art.  ix.  §  12),  sometimes  (e.g. 
Pennsylvania,  Constit.  of  1873,  Art.  ix.  §  8)  seven  per  cent; 
New  York  (Amend,  of  1884),  ten  percent;  Wyoming  (except 
for  water  or  sewerage  works)  two  per  cent.  Sometimes  also 
the  amount  of  the  tax  leviable  by  a  local  authority  in  any  year 
is  restricted  to  a  definite  sum  —  for  instance,  to  one  half  per 
cent  on  the  valuation.*  And  in  all  the  States  but  seven,  cities, 
counties,  or  other  local  incorporated  authorities  are  forbidden 
to  pledge  their  credit  for,  or  undertake  the  liabilities  of,  or  take 
stock  in,  or  otherwise  give  aid  to,  any  undertaking  or  company. 
Sometimes  this  prohibition  is  absolute ;  sometimes  it  is  made 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  and  may  be  avoided  by  their 
observance.  For  instance,  there  are  States  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  a  city  can,  by  special  vote,  carried  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, or,  a  three-fifths  majority,  or  (in  Colorado)  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  tax-payers,  authorize  the  contracting  of  a  debt 
which  the  municipality  could  not  incur  by  its  ordinary  organs 
of  government.  Sometimes  there  is  a  direction  that  any  mu- 
nicipality creating  a  debt  must  at  the  same  time  provide  for 

>  CoQBtitalion  of  Missouri  of  1ST5  (Art.  Iv.  {  45),  a  ConstitutiDn  whote  pro- 
Tiaiona  on  floancial  matters  and  reatrlctions  on  the  le^slature  are  oopioua  and 
Itutructive.  Similar  wonla  occur  In  nearly  all  Western  and  Southern,  as  well 
u  in  Mm'e  of  the  more  recent  Eastern  Constit  iitions. 

'  See  tha  elaborate  proviHlous  o(  the  Constitution  of  MiMonrI  of  tSTS. 
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its  extinction  by  a  sinking  fund.  Sometimea  the  restrictioDS 
imposed  apply  only  to  a  particular  class  of  undertakings  —  e.g. 
banks  or  railroads.  The  differences  between  State  and  State 
are  endless  ;  but  everywhere  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  pro- 
tection against  local  indebtedness  and  municipal  extravagance 
more  and  more  strict ;  nor  will  any  one  who  knows  these  local 
authorities,  and  the  temptittiotis,  both  good  and  bad,  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  complain  of  tbe  strictness.' 

Gases,  of  course,  occur  in  which  a  restriction  on  the  taxing 
power  or  borrowing  power  of  a  municipality  is  found  incon- 
venient, because  a  costly  public  improvement  is  rendered  more 
costly  if  it  haa  to  be  done  piecemeal.  The  corporation  of 
Brooklyn  was  thus  recently  prevented  from  making  all  at 
once  a  great  street  which  would  have  been  a  boon  to  the  city, 
and  will  have  to  spend  more  money  in  buying  up  the  land  for 
it  bit  by  bit.  But  the  evils  which  have  followed  in  America 
from  the  immixture  both  of  States  and  of  cities  in  enterprises 
of  a  public  nature,  and  the  abuses  incident  to  an  unlimited 
power  of  undertaking  improvements,  have  been  so  great  as  to 
make  people  willing  to  bear  with  the  occasional  inconven- 
iences which  are  inseparable  from  restriction. 

■>  A  catalogue  of  theae  evils  would  include  the  squandering  ot  the 
public  domnln  ;  Che  enrichment  of  ac^eme^8  whose  policy  it  has  been 
first  to  obtain  all  they  can  by  fair  proiuises,  and  then  avoid,  aa  far  and 
as  long  as  possible,  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  promises;  tiie  corruption  of 
legislation  ;  the  loss  of  State  credit ;  great  public  debts  recklessly  con- 
tracted for ;  moneys  often  recklessly  expended  ;  public  discontent,  be- 
cause the  enterprises  fostered  fmm  the  public  treasurj-,  and  on  the 
pretence  of  public  benefit,  are  not  believed  to  be  managed  in  tbe  public 
interest ;  and  finally,  great  financial  panic,  collapse,  and  disaster."  ' 

The  provisions  above  described  have  had  the  effect  of 
steadily  reducing  the  amount  of  State  debts,  although  tlie 
wealth  of  the  countrj'  makes  rapid  strides.  This  reduction 
was  between  1870  and  1880,  about  23  per  cent  iTi  the  case  of 
State  debts,  and  in  that  of  county,  town,  and  school  district 
debts  about  8  per  cent.     In  the  decade  ending  with  1890  the 

'  In  a  Note  to  Chapter  LI.  pos(,  placed  at  tbe  end  o(  this  volume,  I  have 
given  some  specimens  of  the  conslitutloual  proTisions  irhicli  ivstrict  the  boi- 
rovine  powers  of  local  authorities. 

>  Cooley,  Comttt.  Limit,  p.  26G. 
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reduction  in  State  debts  was  f  67,218,760  {nearly  half  of  this, 
however,  due  to  scaling  down  of  debts  of  Southern  States) ; 
but  county  debts  rose  from  $124,105,027  to  $145,048,045,  and 
the  school  district  debts  from  $17,580,682  to  $36,701,948. 
In  cities  there  was,  within  the  decade  1870-80,  not  only  no 
reduction,  but  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  possibly  as 
much  as  130  per  cent.  In  1890  the  total  debt,  less  sinliing 
fund,  of  municipalities  exceeding  4000  inhabitants  Is  returned 
at  $646,507,644  against  $623,784,262  in  1880,  but  owing  to 
the  growth  of  population  the  amount  per  capita  which  was 
$45.06  in  1880,  had  fallen  in  1890  to  $31.69.^ 

This  striking  difference  between  the  cities  and  the  States 
may  be  explained  in  several  ways.  One  is  that  cities  cannot 
repudiate,  while  sovereign  States  can  and  do.*  Another 
may  be  found  in  the  later  introduction  into  State  Constitu- 
tions of  restrictions  on  the  borrowing  powers  of  municipalities. 
But  the  chief  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  the 
governraent  of  great  cities,  where  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity is  largest,  and  is  also  moat  at  the  disposal  of  a  multitude 
of  ignorant  voters.  Several  of  the  greatest  cities  lie  in  States 
which  did  not  till  recently,  or  have  not  even  now,  imposed 
adequate  restrictions  on  the  borrowing  power  of  city  councils, 
Now  city  councils,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are  not  only  in- 
capable administrators,  b\it  are  prone  to  such  public  improve- 
ments as  present  opportunities  for  speculation,  for  jobbery, 
and  even  for  wholesale  embezzlement. 

1  I  take  these  flgarea  from  the  Bnlletln  Ha.  ITH  at  the  ceiuog  of  1890. 
1  In  some  parts  of  New  England  the  city,  town,  or  other  mmiiclpKl  debt  il 
nlso  ihe  peraoaal  debt  of  every  Intaabitant,  and  la  tberefote  an  excellent 

Itecurity. 


CHAPTER    XL  IV 

THK  WORKING   OF   STATE   GOVEBNMENTa 

The  difficulty  I  have  already  remarked  of  explaining  to 
Europeans  the  nature  of  an  American  State,  viz.  that  there  is 
in  Europe  nothing  similar  to  it,  recurs  when  we  come  to  in- 
quire how  the  organs*  of  government  which  have  been  described 
play  into  one  another  in  practice.  To  say  that  a  State  is 
something  lower  than  the  nation  but  greater  than  a  municipal- 
ity, is  to  say  what  is  obvious,  but  not  instructive;  for  the 
peculiarity  of  the  State  is  that  it  combines  some  of  the  feat 
ures  which  are  to  Europeans  characteristic  of  a  nation  and 
a  nation  only,  with  others  that  belong  to  a  municipality. 

The  State  seems  great  or  small  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  one  regards  it.  It  is  vast  if  one  regards  the 
sphere  of  its  action  and  the  completeness  of  its  control  in 
that  sphere,  which  includes  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  nearly  the  whole  field  of  civil  and  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, the  supervision  of  all  local  governments,  an  unlimited 
power  of  taxation.  But  if  we  ask.  Who  are  the  persons 
that  manage  this  great  maehine  of  government ;  how  much 
interest  do  the  citizens  take  in  it;  how  much  reverence  do 
they  feel  for  it  ?  the  ample  proportions  ive  had  admired  begin 
to  dwindle,  for  the  persons  turn  out  to  be  insignificant,  and 
the  interest  of  the  people  to  have  steadily  declined.  The 
powers  of  State  authorities  are  powers  like  those  of  a  Euro- 
pean parliament ;  but  they  are  wielded  by  men  most  of  whom 
are  less  distinguished  and  less  respected  by  their  fellows  than 
are  those  who  fill  the  city  councils  of  Manchester  or  Cologne. 
Several  States  exceed  in  area  and  population  some  ancient 
European  monarchies.  But  their  annal.s  niay  not  have  been 
illumined  by  a  single  striking  event  or  brilliant  (lersonality. 

A  further  difficulty  in  describing  how  a  State  government 
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works  arises  from  the  endless  differences  of  detail  between  tha 
several  States.  The  organic  frame  of  govemraent  is  similar 
in  all ;  but  its  functional  activities  vary  according  to  the 
temper  and  habits,  the  ideas,  ediieation,  and  traditions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State.  A  European  naturally  says,  "  Select 
a  typical  State,  and  describe  tliat  to  us."  But  there  is  no 
siich  thing  as  a  typical  State,  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut 
is  a  fair  sample  of  Xew  England,  Minnesota  or  Iowa  of  the 
North- West ;  Georgia  or  Alahama  shows  the  evils,  accom- 
panied no  doubt  by  great  recuperative  power,  that  still  vex 
the  South  ;  New  York  and  Illinois  the  contrast  between  the 
tendencies  of  an  ignorant  city  mob  and  the  steady-going 
farmers  of  the  rural  counties.  But  to  take  any  one  of  these 
States  as  a  type,  asking  the  reader  to  assume  what  is  said  of 
it  to  apply  equally  to  the  other  forty-three  commonwealths, 
would  land  us  in  inextricable  confusions.  I  must  therefore 
be  content  to  speak  quite  generally,  emphasizing  those  points 
in  which  the  colour  and  tendencies  of  State  governments  are 
much  the  same  over  the  whole  Union,  and  begging  the  Euro- 
pean reader  to  remember  that  illustrations  drawn,  as  they 
must  be  drawn,  from  some  particular  State,  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  true  of  every  other  State  government,  because  its 
life  may  go  on  under  different  conditions. 

The  State  governments,  as  lias  l>een  observed  already,  bear 
a  family  likeness  to  the  National  or  Federal  government,  a 
likeness  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  largely 
modelled  after  the  systems  of  the  old  thii-teen  States,  but 
also  to  the  influence  which  the  Federal  Constitution  has  ex- 
erted ever  since  1789  on  those  who  have  been  drafting  or 
amending  State  Constitutions,  Thus  the  Federal  Constitution 
has  been  both  child  and  parent.  Where  the  State  Constitu- 
tions differ  from  the  Federal,  they  invariably  differ  in  being 
more  democratic.  It  still  expresses  the  doctrines  of  1787. 
They  express  the  views  of  later  days,  when  democratic  ideas 
have  been  more  rampant,  and  men  less  cautious  than  the 
sages  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  have  given  legal  form 
to  popular  beliefs.  This  difference,  which  appears  not  only 
in  the  mode  of  apjiointing  judges,  but  in  the  shorter  terms 
which  the  States  allow  to  their  othcials  and  senators,  comes 
out   most   clearly  in    the    relations   established    between   the 

VOL.  I  2  M 
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legislative  anJ  the  eicecutive  powers.    The  Kational  executiTe, 

though  disjoined  from  the  legislature  in  a  way  strange  to 
Europeans,  is  nevertheless  all  of  a  piece.  The  President  is 
supreme ;  his  ministers  are  his  subordinates,  chosen  by  him 
from  among  his  political  associates.  They  act  under  his 
orders;  he  is  responsible  for  their  conduct.  But  in  the 
States  there  is  nothing  even  distantly  resembling  a  cabinet 
The  chief  executive  officials  are  directly  elected  by  the  people. 
They  hold  by  a  title  independent  of  the  State  governor.  They 
are  not,  except  so  far  as  some  special  statute  may  provide, 
subject  to  his  directions,  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  their 
conduct,  since  he  cannot  control  it.  As  the  governor  need 
not  belong  to  the  party  for  the  time  being  dominant  in  the 
legislature,  so  the  other  State  officials  need  not  be  of  the  same 
party  as  the  governor.'  They  may  even  have  been  elected  at 
a  different  time,  or  for  a  longer  period. 

A  European,  who  studies  the  mechanism  of  State  govern- 
ment—  very  few  Europeans  so  far  having  studied  it  —  is  at 
first  puzzled  by  a  system  which  contratlicts  his  preconceived 
notions.  "How,"  he  asks,  "can  such  machinery  work?  One 
can  understand  the  scheme  under  which  a  legislature  rules 
through  officers  whom  it  has,  whether  legally  or  practically, 
chosen  and  keeps  in  power.  One  can  even  understand  a 
scheme  in  which  the  executive,  while  independent  of  the  leg- 
islature, consists  of  persons  acting  in  unison,  under  a  head 
directly  responsible  to  the  people.  But  will  not  a  scheme,  in 
which  the  executive  officers  are  alt  independent  of  one  another, 
yet  not  subject  to  the  legislature,  want  every  condition  needed 
for  harmonious  and  efficient  action  ?  They  obey  nobody. 
They  are  responsible  to  nobody,  except  a  people  which  only 
exists  in  concrete  activity  for  one  election  day  every  two 
years,  when  it  is  dropping  papers  into  the  ballot-box.  Such 
a  system  seems  the  negation  of  a  system,  and  more  akin  to 
chaos." 

In  his  attempts  to  jienetrate  this  mystery,  our  European 
receives  little  help  fruni  his  usually  helpful  American  friends, 
simply  because  they  do  not  understand  his  difficulty.  Light 
dawns  on  him  when  he  perceives  that  the  executive  business 
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of  a  State  is  such  as  not  to  need  any  policy,  in  the  European 
sense,  and  therefore  no  harmony  of  view  or  purpose  among 
those  who  mana^  it.  Everything  in  the  nature  of  Stat« 
[Kjliuy  belongs  to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  legislature  alone. 

Compare  the  Ff'deral  President  with  the  State  Governor, 
The  former  has  forri|,'ri  policy  to  deal  with,  the  latter  haa  none. 
The  former  has  a  vast  patronage,  the  latter  has  scarcely 
any.  Tlie  former  has  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
latter  has  only  the  mihtia,  insignificant  in  ordinary  times. 
The  former  has  a  post.office,  but  there  is  no  State  postal-ser- 
vice. Little  remains  to  the  Governor  except  his  veto,  which 
is  not  so  much  an  executive  as  a  legislative  function ;  the  duty 
of  maintaining  order,  which  becomes  important  only  when 
insurrection  or  riot  breaks  out;  and  the  almost  mechanical 
function  of  representing  the  State  for  various  matters  of  rou- 
tine, such  as  demanding  from  other  States  the  extradition  of 
offenders,  issuing  writs  for  the  election  of  congressmen  or  of 
the  State  legislature,  receiving  the  reports  of  the  various  State 
officials.  These  officials,  even  the  highest  of  them  who  corre- 
spond to  the  cabinet  ministers  in  the  National  government,  are 
either  mere  clerks,  performing  work,  such  as  that  of  receiving 
and  paying  out  State  moneys,  strictly  defined  by  statute,  and 
usually  checked  by  other  officials,  or  else  are  in  the  nature  of 
commissioners  of  inquiry,  who  may  inspect  and  report,  but  can 
take  no  inde|)endent  action  of  importance.  Policy  does  not  lie 
within  their  province;  even  in  executive  details  their  discre- 
tion is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  They  have,  no  doubt, 
from  the  governor  downwards,  opportunities  for  jobbing  and 
malversation ;  but  even  the  less  scrupulous  are  restrained  from 
using  these  opportunities  by  the  fear  of  some  investigating 
committee  of  the  legislature,  with  possible  impeachment  or 
criminal  prosecution  as  a  consequence  of  its  report.  Holding 
for  terms  which  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  years,  they  feel 
the  insecurity  of  their  position;  but  the  desire  to  earn  re- 
election by  the  able  and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions, is  a  less  effective  motive  than  it  would  be  if  the  practice 
of  rf-i'lecting  competent  men  were  mote  frequent.  Uufortu- 
natf  ly  here,  as  in  Congress,  the  tradition  of  many  States  is,  that 
when  a  man  has  enjoyed  an  office,  however  well  he  may  have 
served  the  public,  some  one  else  oi^;ht  to  have  the  next  turn. 
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The  reason,  therefore,  why  the  syBtem  I  have  sketched  rubo 
along  in  the  several  States  is,  that  the  executive  has  little  to 
do,  and  comparatively  small  sums  to  handle.  The  further 
reason  why  it  has  so  little  to  do  is  two-fold.  Local  govern- 
ment is  so  fully  developed  that  many  functions,  which  in 
Europe  would  devolve  on  a  central  authority,  are  in  all  Amer- 
ican States  left  to  the  county,  or  the  city,  or  the  township,  or 
the  school  district.  These  minor  divisions  narrow  the  province 
of  the  State,  just  as  the  State  narrows  the  province  of  the  cen- 
tral government.  And  the  other  reason  is,  that  legislation  has 
in  the  several  States  pushed  itself  to  the  farthest  limits,  and 
BO  encroached  on  subjects  which  European  legislatures  would 
leave  to  the  executive,  that  executive  discretion  is  extinct,  and 
the  officers  are  the  mere  hands  of  tlie  legislative  brain,  which 
directs  them  by  statutes  drawn  with  extreme  minuteness,  care- 
fully specities  the  purposes  to  which  each  money  grant  is  to 
be  applied,  and  supervises  them  by  inquisitorial  committees. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  these  arrangements  that  State 
office  carries  little  either  of  dignity  or  of  power.  A  place  is 
valued  chiefly  for  its  salary,  or  for  such  opportunities  of  oblig- 
ing friends  or  securing  commissions  on  contracts  as  it  may  pre- 
sent though  in  the  greatest  States  the  post  of  attorney -general 
or  comptroller  ia  often  sought  by  able  men.  A  State  Governor, 
however,  is  not  yet  a  nonentity.  In  more  than  one  State  a 
sort  of  perfume  from  tlie  old  days  lingers  round  the  office,  as 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  traditions  of  last  century  were 
renewed  by  the  eminent  man  who  occupied  the  chair  of  the 
commonwealth  during  the  War  of  Secession  and  did  much  to 
stimulate  and  direct  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens.  Though  no 
one  would  nowadays,  like  Mr.  Jay  in  1795,  exchange  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  United  States  for  the  governorship  of  his 
State,  a  Cabinet  minister  will  sometimes,  as  Mr.  Folger  did  a 
few  years  ago,  seek  to  quit  his  post  in  order  to  obtain  the  gov- 
ernorship of  a  great  State  like  New  York.  In  all  States,  the 
Governor,  as  the  highest  official  and  the  depositary  of  State 
authority,  may  at  any  moment  become  the  pivot  on  Those 
action  public  order  turns.  In  the  Pennsylvania  riots  of  1877 
it  was  the  accidental  absence  of  the  Governor  on  a  tour  in  the 
West  wliich  enabled  the  forces  of  sedition  to  gather  strength. 
During  the  moie  recent  disturbances  which  large  strikes,  espe- 
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cially  among  railway  employ^,  have  caused  in  the  West,  the 
prompt  action  of  a  Governor  has  preserved  or  restored  tran- 
quillity in  more  than  one  State ;  while  the  indecision  of  the 
Governor  of  an  adjoining  one  ha^  emboldened  strikers  to  stop 
trafiic,  or  to  molest  workmen  who  had  been  hired  to  replace 
them.  So  in  a  commercial  crisis,  like  that  which  swept  over 
the  Union  in  1837,  when  the  citizens  are  panic-stricken  and  the 
legislature  hesitates,  much  may  depend  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Governor,  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  people  naturally  turn.  His 
right  of  suggesting  legislative  remedies,  usually  neglected,  then 
becomes  significant,  and  may  abridge  or  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  community. 

It  ia  not,  however,  as  an  executive  magistrate  that  a  State 
Governor  usually  makes  or  mars  a  reputation,  but  in  bis  quasi- 
legislative  capacity  of  agreeing  to  or  vetoing  bills  passed  by 
the  legislature.  The  merit  of  a  Governor  is  usually  tested  by 
the  number  and  the  boldness  of  his  vetoes ;  and  a  European 
enjoys,  as  I  did  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1870,  the  odd 
spectacle  of  a  Governor  appealing  to  the  people  for  re-election 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  defeated  in  many  and  important 
instances  the  will  of  their  representatives  solemnly  expressed 
in  the  votes  of  both  Houses.  That  such  appeals  should  be 
made,  and  often  made  successfully,  is  due  not  only  to  the  dis- 
trust which  the  people  entertain  of  their  legislatures,  but  also, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  to  the  respect  of  the  people  for 
courage.  They  like  above  all  things  a  strong  man ;  just  as 
English  constituencies  prefer  a  candidate  who  refuses  to 
swallow  pledges  or  be  dictated  to  by  cliques. 

This  view  of  the  Governor  as  a  check  on  the  legislature 
explains  why  the  Americans  think  it  rather  a  gain  than  an 
injury  to  the  State  that  he  should  belong  to  the  party  which  is 
for  the  time  being  in  a  minority  in  the  legislature.  How  the 
phenomenon  occurs  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  different 
methods  of  choice  employed.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  a 
mass  vote  of  all  citizens  over  the  State.  The  representatives 
are  chosen  by  the  same  voters,  but  in  districts.  Thus  one 
party  may  have  a  majority  on  a  gross  poll  of  the  whole  State, 
but  may  find  itself  in  a  minority  in  the  larger  number  of  elec- 
toral districts.  This  happens  in  New  York  State,  on  an  average, 
in  two  years  out  of  every  three.    The  mass  vote  shows  a  dem- 
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ocratic  majority,  because  the  Democrats  are  overwhelming! j 
strong  in  Kew  York  City,  and  some  other  great  centres  of 
populatiou.  But  in  the  rural  districts  and  most  of  the  smaller 
towns  the  Republican  pa.rty  commands  a  majority  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  carry  most  districts.  Hence,  while  the  Got- 
enior  is  usually  a  Democrat,  the  legislature  is  often  Kepub- 
lican.  Little  trouble  need  be  feared  from  the  opposition  of 
the  two  powers,  because  such  issues  as  divide  the  national 
parties  have  scarce  any  bearing  on  State  affairs.  Some  good 
may  be  hoped,  because  a  Governor  of  the  other  party  is  more 
likely  to  check  or  show  up  the  misdeeds  of  a  hostile  Senate  or 
Assembly  than  one  who,  belonging  to  the  group  of  men  which 
guides  the  legislature,  has  a  motive  for  working  with  them, 
and  may  expect  to  share  any  gains  they  can  amass.' 

Thus  we  are  led  back  to  the  legislature,  which  is  so  much 
•  the  strongest  force  in  the  several  States  that  we  may  almost 
call  it  the  Government  and  ignore  all  other  authorities.  Let 
us  see  how  it  gets  on  without  that  guidance  which  an  executive 
ministry  supplies  to  the  Chambers  of  every  free  EuropeMi 
country. 

As  the  frame  of  a  State  government  generally  resembles  the 
National  government,  so  a  State  legislature  resembles  Congress. 
In  most  States,  it  exaggerates  the  characteristic  defects  of 
Congress.  It  has  fewer  able  and  high-minded  men  among  its 
members.  It  has  less  of  recognized  leadership.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  temptations  relatively  greater.  It  is  guarded  by 
a  less  watchful  and  less  interested  public  opinion.  But  before 
we  inquire  what  sort  of  men  fill  the  legislative  halls,  let  us  ask 
what  kinds  of  business  draw  them  there. 

The  matter  of  State  legislation  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads: 

I.  Ordinary  private  law,  i.e.  contracts,  torts,  inheritance, 
family  relations,  offences,  civil  and  criminal  procedure. 


raluBed  to  conflrm  the  Duniiuations  maile  to  certain  otKceB  by  the  Gove 
witb  the  effect  of  securicig  tbe  nttentlim  In  office  Inn);  beyond  their  \egal  tern 
ot  several  officials,  these  oM  offirials  hnlrlini:  on  anit  drawing  their  salariea 
because  no  new  men  had  been  duly  appointed  to  fill  their  places.  The  Senata 
was  thouKhttohave  behaved  ill;  but  tbe  Governor  was  not  trusted  aDdndther 
vzerted  nor  deserved  to  exert  any  moral  authority. 
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II.  Administrative  law,  including  the  regulation  of  munici- 
pal and  rural  local  goTeriiment,  public  woika,  education,  thfl 
liquor  traffic,  vaccination,  adulteration,  charitable  and  penal 
establishments,  the  inspection  of  mines  or  manufactories,  to- 
gether with  the  general  law  of  corporations,  of  railroads,  and 
of  labour,  together  also  with  taxation,  both  State  and  local, 
and  the  management  of  the  public  debt. 

III.  Measures  of  a  local  and  special  nature,  such  as  are 
called  in  England  "private  bills,"  i.e.  bills  for  chartering  and 
incorporating  gas,  water,  canal,  tramway,  or  railway  companies, 
or  for  conferring  franchiBes  in  the  nature  of  monopolies  or 
privileges  upon  such  bodies,  or  for  altering  their  constitutions, 
for  incorporating  cities  and  minor  communities  and  regulating 
their  affairs. 

Comparing  these  three  classes  of  buainess,  between  the  first 
and  second  of  which  it  is  no  doubt  hard  to  draw  a  sharp  tine, 
we  shall  find  that  bills  of  the  second  class  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  first,  bills  of  the  third  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  other  two  put  together.  Ordinary  private  law, 
the  law  which  guides  or  secures  us  in  the  every  day  relations 
of  life,  and  upon  which  nine-tenths  of  the  suits  between  man 
and  man  are  founded,  is  not  greatly  changed  from  year  to  year 
in  the  American  States.  Many  Western,  and  a  few  Eastern 
States  liave  made  bold  experiments  in  the  field  of  divorce,  others 
have  added  new  crimes  to  the  statute-book  and  amended  their 
legal  procedure.  But  commercial  law,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
property  and  civil  rights  in  general,  remains  tolerably  stable. 
People  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  the  influence 
of  the  legal  profession  is  exerted  against  tinkering.  In  matters 
of  the  second  class,  which  I  have  called  administrative,  because 
they  generally  involve  the  action  of  the  State  or  of  some  of 
the  communities  which  exist  within  it,  there  is  more  legislative 
activity.  Every  session  sees  experiments  tried  in  this  field, 
generally  with  the  result  of  enlarging  the  province  of  govern- 
ment, both  by  interfering  with  the  individual  citizen  and  by 
attempting  to  do  things  for  him  which  apparently  he  either 
does  not  do  or  does  not  do  well  for  himself.'    But  the  general 

>  See  the  chapter  on  "  Uitssez  Faire,"  in  Vol.  11. 

Many  of  tliese  meiuures  have  been  prepared  by  Maodatlotu  ODtslde  the 
leaiaiRture.  who  embody  their  wishes  id  a  bill,  give  it  toamenibeiormeinberi, 
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or  "  public  "  legislation,  is  dwarfed  by  the  "  private  bill "  legis- 
lation which  forms  the  third  of  our  classes.  The  bills  that  are 
merely  local  oi  special  outnumber  general  bills  everywhere, 
and  outnumber  them  enormously  in  those  States  which,  like 
Virginia,  or  Miseissippi  (down  till  1890),  do  not  require  cor- 
porations to  be  formed  under  general  laws.'  Such  special  bills 
are  condemned  by  thoughtful  Americans,  not  only  as  confus- 
ing the  general  law,  but  because  they  furnish,  unless  closely 
watched,  opportunities  for  perpetrating  jobs,  and  for  inflicting 
injustice  on  individuals  or  localities  in  the  interest  of  some 
knot  of  speculators.  They  are  one  of  the  scandals  of  the 
country.  But  there  is  a  further  objection  to  their  abundance 
in  the  State  legislatures.  They  are  a  perennial  fountain  of 
corruption.  Promoted  for  pecuniary  ends  by  some  incorpo- 
rated company  or  group  of  men  proposing  to  form  a  company, 
their  passage  is  secured  by  intrigue,  itnd  by  the  free  expendi- 
ture of  money  which  finds  its  way  in  large  sums  to  the  few 
influential  men  who  control  a  State  Senate  or  Assembly,  and 
in  smaller  sums  to  those  among  the  rank  and  tile  of  members 
who  are  accessible  to  these  solid  arguments,  and  careless  of 
any  others.  It  is  the  possibility  of  making  profit  in  this  way 
out  of  a  seat  in  the  legislature  which  draws  to  it  not  a  few  men 
in  tliose  States  which,  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois, 
offer  a  jiromising  field  for  large  pecuniary  enterprises.  Where 
the  carcase  is  there  will  the  vultures  be  gathered  together. 
The  money  power,  which  is  most  formidable  in  the  shape  of 
large  corporations,  chiefly  attacks  the  legislatures  of  these 
gi-eat  States.  It  is,  however,  felt  in  nearly  all  States.  And 
even  where,  as  is  the  case  in  most  States,  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  members  are  open  to  bribes,  the  opportunity  which 
these  numerous  local  and  special  bills  offer  to  a  man  of  making 
himself  important,  of  obliging  his  friends,  of  securing  some- 
thing for  his  locality  and  thereby  confirming  his  local  influence, 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  seat  in  the  legislature  desired  chiefly  in 
respect  of  such  bills,  and  to  obscure,   in   ttie  eyes  of    most 

and  get  it  pnssed,  perhnpx  with  bc.irvcly  any  deliote.  Thus  not  onlj  tiM 
Litliour  organ izations,  sufli  as  llie  Knights  nf  Ijihovir.  and  the  GraDgsn 
(nirmers'  clubs),  but  the  Wompu's  Chrisliaii  Tcmgivraiire  Union,  the  medical 
profession,  tlie  dentists,  the  dairymen,  get  their  (avourile  schemes  BiiBct«d. 

'  In  1890,  the  Kentuciij  legislature  passed  176  public  and  1762  local  or 
private  acts. 
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members,  the  htglier  functions  of  general  legislation  which 
these  assemblies  possess.  One  may  apply  to  these  common- 
wealths, though  in  a  new  sense,  the  famous  dictum,  corruptis- 
sima  republica  jdttrimae  leges. 

Uue  form  of  this  special  legislation  is  peculiarly  attractive 
and  pernicious.  It  is  the  power  of  dealing  by  statute  with 
the  municipal  constitution  and  actual  management  of  cities. 
Cities  grow  so  fast  that  all  undertakings  connected  with  them 
are  particularly  tempting  to  speculators.  City  revenues  are 
so  liu^e  as  to  offer  rich  plunder  to  those  who  can  seize  the  con- 
trol of  them.  The  vote  which  a  city  casts  is  so  heavy  as  to 
throw  great  power  into  the  hands  of  those  who  control  it,  and 
enable  them  to  drive  a  good  bargain  with  the  wirepullers  of 
a  legislative  chamber.  Hence  the  control  exercised  by  the 
State  legislature  over  city  government  is  a  most  important 
branch  of  legislative  business,  a  means  of  power  to  scheming 
politicians,  of  enrichment  to  greedy  ones,  and  if  not  of  praise 
to  evil-doers,  yet  certainly  of  terror  to  them  that  do  well.' 

We  arc  now  in  a  position,  having  seen  what  the  main  busi- 
ness of  a  State  legislature  is,  to  inquire  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  quality  of  the  pereons  who  compose  it.  The  conditions 
that  determine  their  quality  may  be  said  to  be  the  following :  — 

I.  The  system  of  selection  by  party  conventions.  As  this 
will  be  described  in  subsequent  chapters  (Part  III.),  I  will 
here  say  no  more  than  that  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  good 
men  and  favours  that  of  bad  ones. 

II.  The  habit  of  choosing  none  but  a  resident  to  represent 
an  electoral  district,  a  habit  whicli  narrows  the  field  of  choice, 
and  not  only  excludes  competent  men  from  other  parts  of  the 
State,  but  deters  able  men  generally  from  entering  State  pol- 
itics, since  he  who  loses  his  seat  for  his  own  district  cannot 
find  his  way  back  to  the  legislature  as  meml>er  for  any  other. 

III.  The  fact  that  the  capital  of  a  State  — i.e.  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  legislature  and  residence  of  the  chief  officials,  is 

1  Altliough  tliU  tinkering  with  city  (tovemment  Is  moot  lianntnl  wheta  the 
citips  are  largp,  il  ia  abiinilant  even  wliere  the  cities  are  small.  For  instance, 
tn  Wiwonnin.  n  WeHtem  Stale  Willi  only  one  larae  city  (Milwankee),  there 
were  pasHed  in  (he  session  of  ISWi  alioni  fliOO  acts  erantini;  or  dealin);  with  city 
chartpn.  Rlliiiic  i:>42  pHpes  d(  print.  All  the  other  acts  of  the  year  filled  only 
aliont  t"¥)  liases.  —  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Albert  Sh»w  (la  1888)  at  Cornell 
Uulvertlty. 
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asually  A  small  town,  at  a  distance  from  the  most  popalons 
city  or  cities  of  the  State,  and  therefore  a  place  neither  attrac~ 
ti?e  socially  nor  convenient  for  business  men  or  lawyers,  and 
which,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  more  shielded  from 
a  vigilant  public  opinion  than  is  a  great  city,  with  its  keen 
and  curious  press.  Pennsylvanians  who  might  be  willing  to 
serve  in  a  legislature  meeting  at  Philadelphia  are  less  inclined 
to  attend  one  at  Harrisburg.  An  eminent  citizen  of  Connect- 
icut observed  to  me  that,  whereas  everybody  in  that  little 
State  could  reach  Hartford  in  a  few  hours  from  its  farthest 
comer,  a  member  attending  the  legislature  of  Illinois  or  Wis- 
consin might  often  have  to  quit  his  home  and  live  during  the 
session  at  Springfield  or  Madison,  because  these  capitals  am 
remote  from  the  outer  parts  of  those  large  commonwealths. 
He  thought  this  a  factor  in  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature. 

IV.  The  nature  of  the  business  that  comes  before  a  State 
legislature.  As  already  explained,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
this  business  excites  little  popular  interest  and  involves  no 
large  political  issues,  Uni  in  porta nt  it  Is  not.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  important  than  to  repress  special  legislation,  and 
deliver  cities  from  the  fangs  of  the  spoiler.  But  its  impor- 
tance is  not  readily  apprehended  by  ordinary  people,  the 
mischiefs  that  have  to  be  checked  being  spread  out  over  a 
multitude  of  bills,  most  of  them  individually  insignificant, 
however  ruinous  in  their  cumulated  potency.  Hence  a  leading 
politician  seldom  troubles  himself  to  enter  a  State  legislature, 
while  the  men  who  combine  high  character  with  talent  and 
enei^  are  too  much  occupied  in  practising  their  profession  or 
pushing  their  business  to  undertake  the  dreary  task  of  wran- 
gling over  gas  and  railroad  bills  in  committees,  or  exerting 
themselves  to  win  some  advantage  for  the  locality  that  returns 
them. 

I  have  not  mentioned  among  these  depressing  conditions  the 
payment  of  salaries  to  members,  because  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence. It  is  no  doubt  an  attraction  to  some  of  the  poorer  men, 
to  penurious  farmera,  or  half-starved  lawyers.  But  in  attract- 
ing them  it  does  not  serve  to  keep  out  any  better  men.  Prob- 
ably the  sense  of  public  duty  would  be  keener  if  legislative 
TOrk  was  not  paid  at  all.     But,  looking  at  the  question  practi- 
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cally,  I  doubt  whether  the  discontinuance  of  salaries  would 
improve  the  quality  of  American  legislators.  The  drawbacks 
to  the  position  which  repel  the  best  men,  the  advantages  which 
attract  inferior  men,  would  remain  the  same  as  now ;  and  there  is 
nothing  absurd  in  the  view  that  the  places  of  those  who  might 
cease  to  come  if  they  did  not  get  their  five  dollars  a  day  would 
be  taken  by  men  who  would  man^e  to  make  as  large  an  in- 
come in  a  less  respectable  way. 

After  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  State  legislatures 
are  not  high-toned  bodies.  The  best  seem  to  be  those  of  some 
of  the  New  England  States,  particularly  Massachusetts,  where 
the  venerable  traditions  surrounding  an  ancient  commonwealth 
do  something,  though  not  enough,  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the 
body  and  induce  good  men  to  enter  it.  This  legislature,  called 
the  General  Court,  is,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  substan- 
tially pure,  and  does  its  work  passably  well.  Its  composition  is, 
however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  General  Courts  of  sixty  years 
ago,  and  has  not  improved  of  late.  Connecticut  has  a  fair 
Senate,  and  a  tolerable  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  also 
reported  to  be  reasonably  honest,  though  not  free  from  dema- 
gogism.  Vermont  is  pure;  New  Hampshire,  a  State  where 
constituencies  are  reproached  with  bribery,  less  respectable. 
Next  come  some  of  the  North -We  stern  States,  where  the  popu- 
lation, consisting  almost  entirely  of  farmers,  who  own  as  well  as 
work  their  land,  sends  up  members  who  fairly  represent  its 
average  intelligence,  and  are  little  below  the  level  of  its  averE^e 
virtue.  There  are  no  traditions  in  such  States,  and  there  are 
already  corporations  rich  enough  to  corrupt  members  and  be 
themselves  black-mailed.  Hence  one  is  prepared  to  find  among 
the  legislators  professional  politicians  of  the  worst  class.  But 
the  percentage  of  such  men  is  small  in  States  like  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  probably  not  more  than  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent,  the  other  members  being  often  ignorant  and 
narrow,  but  lionest  and  well-intentioned.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana 
the  proportion  of  black  sheep  may  be  somewhat  higher. 

It  is  hard  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  Southern  States, 
both  because  there  are  great  differences  among  them,  and  be- 
cause they  are  still  in  a  state  of  transition,  generally,  it  would 
seem,  transition  towards  a  better  state  of  things.  Roughly 
s;>eaking,  their  legislatures  stand  below  those  of  the  Norfli- 
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West,  though  in  most  a  few  men  of  exceptional  ability  and 
standing  may  be  found.  Kentucky  and  Georgia  are  among 
the  better  States,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  are  reported  as 
among  the  less  pure.  Louisiana,  infected  by  New  Orleans,  is 
admittedly  the  worst. 

The  lowest  place  belongs  to  the  States  which,  possessing  the 
largest  cities,  have  received  the  largest  influx  of  European 
immigrants,  and  have  fallen  most  completely  under  the  control 
of  unscrupulous  party  managers.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco  have  done  their 
best  to  poison  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in  which  they  re- 
spectively lie  by  filling  these  bodies  with  members  of  a  low 
type,  as  well  as  by  being  themselves  the  centres  of  enormous 
accumulations  of  capital.  They  have  brought  the  strongest 
corrupting  force  into  contact  with  the  weakest  and  most  cor- 
ruptible material ;  and  there  has  followed  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  such  a  Witches'  Sabbath  of  jobbing,  bribing,  thiev- 
ing, and  prostitution  of  legislative  power  to  private  interest  as 
the  world  has  seldom  seen.  Of  course  even  in  these  States 
the  majority  of  the  members  are  not  bad  men,  for  the  majority 
come  from  the  rural  districts  or  smaller  towns,  where  honesty 
and  order  reign  as  they  do  generally  in  Northern  and  Western 
America  outside  a  few  large  cities.  JIany  of  them  are  farmers 
or  small  lawyers,  who  go  up  meaning  to  do  right,  but  fall  into 
the  hands  of  schemers  who  abuse  their  inexperience  and  prac- 
tise on  their  ignorance.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  vivacious 
of  the  younger  generation  of  American  politicians '  says ; 

"  Where  a  number  of  men,  many  of  them  poor,  some  of  them  unscm- 
pulouH,  and  others  elected  by  constituents  too  ignorant  to  hold  them  to  a 
proper  accoan lability  for  their  actiotis,  are  put  into  a  position  of  great 
temporary  power,  where  they  are  called  to  take  action  upon  questions 
aDecting  the  welfare  of  large  corporations  am)  wealthy  private  individuals, 
the  chances  for  corruption  are  always  great ;  and  liiat  there  is  much 
victousness  and  political  dishonesty,  mucli  moral  cowardice,  and  a  good 
deal  of  actual  bribe-taking  at  Albany,  no  one  who  has  had  practical  expe- 
rience of  legislation  can  doubt.  At  the  same  tiiiie,  I  think  the  goo^l 
members  outnumber  the  bad.  .  .  .  The  represcntativus  from  the  country 
districts  are  usually  good  men,  well-U)-do  farmers,  small  lawyers,  or  pros- 
perous storekeepers,  and  are  shrewd,  quiet,  and  honest.    They  ore  often 

1  the  Ctntury  Magattnt   for 
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narrow-minded,  and  eloir  to  receive  an  idea ;  bat  they  cling  to  it  with  the 
utmost  tenacity.  For  the  most  part  they  are  native  Americans,  and  those 
who  are  not  are  men  who  have  become  completely  Americanized  in  their 
ways  and  habits  of  thought.  .  .  .  The  worst  legislators  come  from  the 
great  citiea.  They  are  usually  foreigners  of  little  or  no  education,  with 
exceedingly  misty  ideas  as  to  morality,  and  possessed  of  an  ignorance  so 
profound  that  it  could  only  be  called  comic  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  at  times  such  serious  effects  on  our  laws.  It  is  their  ignorance  quite 
as  much  as  actual  viciousness  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  procure  the 
passage  of  good  laws,  or  to  prevent  the  passage  of  bad  ones ;  and  it  la 
the  most  irritating  of  the  many  elements  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
in  the  fight  for  good  government."  i 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  after  sitting  in  three 
New  York  legislatures  he  came  to  think  that  about  one-third 
of  the  members  were  open  to  coirupt  influences,  but  that 
although  the  characters,  of  those  men  were  known  to  their 
colleagues  and  to  the  "  lobby,"  it  was  rarely  possible  to  con- 
vict  them.  Many  of  this  worst  third  had  not  gone  into  the 
legislature  meaning  to  make  gain  out  of  the  position,  but  had 
been  corrupted  by  it.  They  found  that  no  distinction  was  to 
be  won  there  by  legitimate  methods,  and  when  temptation 
came  in  their  way  they  fell,  having  feeble  consciences  and  no 
statesmanlike  knowledge.  Or  they  were  anxious  above  all 
thiugs  to  pass  some  local  measure  on  which  their  constituents 
were  set,  and  they  found  they  could  not  win  the  support  of 
other  members  except  by  becoming  accomplices  in  the  jobs  or 
"steals"  which  these  members  were  "putting  through."  Or 
they  gained  theii  seat  by  the  help  of  some  influential  man 
or  powerful  company,  and  found  themselves  obliged  to  vote 
according  to  the  commands  of  their  "  owner."  * 

'  Anyone  with  experience  of  legislative  bodies  will  agree  with  the  view  that 
ignorance  and  stupidity  canse  more  tmuble  than  bad  InteDtlooB,  seeing  that 
they  are  more  common,  and  are  the  materials  on  which  men  of  bad  intentions 
pl>y. 

^  "There  rame  before  a  committee  (of  the  New  York  House)  of  which  1  hap- 
pened to  be  a  member,  a  perfectly  proper  bill  In  the  Interest  of  a  certain  cor- 
poration ;  the  majoriiy  of  the  committee,  all  in  number,  were  thoroughly  bad 
men,  who  opposed  wilh  the  hope  of  being  paid  to  cease  their  opposition.  When 
I  consented  lo  take  chaise  of  the  bill,  I  stipulated  that  not  a  penny  should  b« 
paid  to  ensure  its  pasaaife.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  see  what  pressura 
conid  he  brouxlit  to  bear  on  Uie  recalnitrant  members ;  and  accordingly  we  had 
to  find  nut  who  were  the  Bullion  and  sponiinrs  of  their  political  being.  Three 
proved  to  be  under  the  control  of  local  statesmen  of  the  same  party  as  them- 
selves, aud  of  equally  bad  moral  character;  one  wu  ruled  by  a  politielau  of 
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Tbe  corrupt  member  has  several  methods  of  making  gains. 
One,  the  most  obvious,  Is  to  exact  money  or  money's  worth  for 
his  vote.  A  second  is  to  secure  by  it  the  support  of  a  group 
of  his  colleagues  in  some  other  measure  in  which  he  ia  persoo- 
ally  interested,  as  for  instance  a  measure  which  will  add  to 
the  value  of  land  near  a  particular  city.  This  is  "  log-rolling," 
and  is  the  most  difficult  method  to  deal  with,  because  its 
milder  forms  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  legitimate 
give  and  take  which  must  go  on  in  all  legislative  bodies.  It 
is,  however,  deemed  so  mischievous,  that  four  new  Constitu- 
tions have  expressly  enacted  that  it  shall  be  held  to  constitute 
the  offence  of  solicitation  or  bribery,  and  be  punishable  accord- 
ingly.' A  third  is  blaek-mailing.  A  member  brings  in  a  bill 
either  specially  directed  against  some  particular  great  corpora- 
tion, probably  a  railway,  or  proposing  so  to  alter  the  general 
law  as  in  fact  to  injure  such  a  corporation,  or  a  group  of  corpo- 
rations. He  intimates  privately  that  he  is  willing  to  "  see  "  the 
directors  or  the  law-agents  of  the  corporation,  and  is  in  many 
cases  bought  off  by  them,  keeping  his  bill  on  the  paper  till  the 
last  moment  so  as  to  prevent  some  other  member  from  repeat- 
ing the  trick.  Even  in  the  North-Western  States  there  is 
usually  a  group  of  such  "scallawag"  members,  who,  finding 
the  $300  they  receive  insufficient,  increase  their  legislative 
income  by  levying  this  form  of  taxation  upon  the  companies 
of  the  State.  Nor  is  the  device  (technically  called  a  "strike") 
quite  unknown  in  New  England,  where  a  ten  hours'  labour  bill, 
for  instance,  has  frequently  been  brought  in  to  frighten  the 
large  corporations  and  other  capitalists  into  inducing  its  author 
to  drop  it,  the  inducemi'uts  being  such  as  capitalists  can  best 
apply.  Every  considerable  railway  keeps  an  agent  or  agents 
continually  on  the  spot  while  a  State  legislature  ia  in  session, 
watching  the  bills  brought  in  and  the  committees  that  deal 
with  them.  Such  an  agent  sometimes  relies  on  the  friends  of 
the  railway  to  defeat  these  bills,  and  uses  the  usual  expedients 
for  creating  friends.     But  it  is  often  clieaper  and  easier  to 

nnMvoary  reputation  from  a  difFi^rent  city;  the  Bfth.  a  Democrat,  was  owned 
by  B  Republican  ( !l  Federal  otlioial.  and  the  eiilh  by  Ihe  prealdeatot  a  bors»- 
Mr  [atreet  tramvay]  company.  A  couple  nf  letters:  from  these  two  magnkte* 
torcnd  the  last^m  en  tinned  members  to  change  frout  on  tbe  bill  with  antprlalns 
alacrity,"  — Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ut  iiipra. 
>  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 
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square  the  assailant.'  Of  course  the  committees  are  the  focus 
of  intrigue,  and  the  chairinajiBhip  of  a  committee  the  position 
which  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  an  unscrupulous  man. 
Round  the  committees  there  buzzes  that  swarm  of  professional 
agents  which  Americans  call  "  the  lobby,"  soliciting  the  mem- 
bers, threatening  them  with  trouble  in  their  constituencies, 
plying  them  with  all  sorts  of  inducements,  treating  them  to 
dinners,  drinks,  and  cigars.' 

In  these  demoralized  States  the  State  Senate  is  apt  to  be  a 
worse  body  than  the  House,  whereas  in  the  better  States  the 
Senate  is  usually  the  superior  body.'  The  reason  is  two-fold. 
As  the  Senate  is  smaller  —  in  New  York  it  consists  of  32 
members  against  128  in  the  Assembly  —  the  vote  of  each 
member  is  of  more  consequence,  and  fetches,  when  venal,  a 
higher  price.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  stronger  temptation 
is  more  likely  to  overcome  virtue,  and  other  things  practically 
are  equal,  because  it  is  just  as  hard  to  fix  responttibiltty  on  a 
senator  as  on  an  Assembly  man,  and  the  post  is  no  more 
dignified.  And  the  second  reason  is  that  the  most  adroit  and 
practised  intriguers  work  their  way  up  into  the  Senate,  where 
their  power  (which  includes  the  confirmation  of  appointments) 
is  greater  and  their  vote  more  valuable.  There  is  a  survival  of 
the  fittest,  but  as  fitness  includes  the  absence  of  scruples,  this 
comes  in  practice  to  mean  the  natural  selection  of  the  worst 

■  The  president  of  a  Western  railroad,  an  upright  ax  well  as  able  man,  told 
me  lliat  he  was  obliged  to  lieep  voiistsnt  ffuard  at  the  (tapital  of  the  Stale  Id 
which  the  line  lay.  while  tlie  leKiglature  was  sitting;,  and  to  use  eierj  meana 
to  defeat  bills  aimed  at  the  niilwny,  because  otherwise  the  sharebolders  would 
have  been  ruined.  He  deplored  the  necessity.  It  wa.ia  Scale  of  comparatively 
good  tone,  but  there  was  such  a  prejudice  against  railroads  amonK  the  farming 
population,  that  mischievous  bills  had  a  chance  of  aucceaa,  and  theietore  des- 
perate remedies  were  needed. 

'  "  One  senator,  who  was  generally  known  as  '  the  wicked  Qibbs,'  spent  two 
years  at  Albany,  in  which  be  pursued  bis  *  business  '  so  shamdessly  that  bis 
ronnlituents  refused  to  send  him  there  again ;  bnc  he  coolly  came  out  a  year 
later  and  beeged  for  a  return  to  the  Assembly  on  the  ground  that  he  waa 
finnnriallv  embarrassed,  and  wixhed  to  go  to  the  Assembty  in  order  lo  retrieve 
his  fortunes  on  the  salary  of  an  Aaseml)l.v-man,  which  la  Sl.tOO  (£:<00| !  "  —  Hr. 
J.  B.  Binhop  of  New  York,  in  a  |>nper  entitled  Money  in  Citii  EUcUoni,  p.  6. 

■  Some  of  my  intormnnta  would  not  admit  this;  and  some  Hxed  the  percent- 
age of  corrupt  men.  even  at  Albany,  lower  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  does.  Writer! 
of  the  pessimistic  school  make  it  even  higher.  1  give  here  and  elsewhere  what 
seem  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best  supported  views,  though,  as  Herodotus  Myi 
about  the  legend  of  Cyrus,  "  knowing  three  other  paths  of  story  also." 
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I  escape  from  this  Stygiaa  pool  to  make  some  observations 
which  seem  applicable  to  State  legislatures  generally,  and  not 
merely  to  the  moat  degraded. 

The  spirit  of  localism,  surprisingly  strong  everywhere  iii 
America,  completely  rules  them.  A  member  is  not  a  member 
for  his  State,  chosen  by  a  district  but  bound  to  think  first  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  He  is  a  member  for 
Brownavllle,  or  Pompey,  or  the  Seventh  district,  and  so  fortli, 
as  the  case  may  be.  His  first  and  main  duty  is  to  get  the  most 
he  can  for  his  constituency  out  of  the  State  treasury,  or  by 
means  of  State  legislation.  No  appeal  to  the  general  interest 
would  have  weight  with  him  against  the  interests  of  that  spot. 
What  is  more,  he  is  deemed  by  his  colleagues  of  the  same 
party  to  be  the  sole  exponent  of  the  wishes  of  the  spot,  and 
solely  entitled  to  handle  its  affairs.  If  he  approves  a  bill 
which  affects  the  place  and  nothing  but  the  place,  that  is  con- 
clusive. Nobody  else  has  any  business  to  interfere.  This 
rule  is  the  more  readily  accepted,  because  its  application  all 
round  serves  the  private  interest  of  every  member  alike,  while 
members  of  more  enlarged  views,  who  ought  to  champion  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  sound  general  principles  of  legisla- 
tion, are  rare.  When  auch  is  the  accepted  doctrine  as  well  as 
invariable  practice,  log-rolling  becomes  natural  and  almost 
legitimate.  Each  member  being  the  judge  of  the  measure 
which  touches  his  own  constituency,  every  other  member  sup- 
ports that  member  in  passing  the  measure,  expecting  in  return 
the  like  support  in  a  like  cause.  He  who  in  the  public  interest 
opposes  the  bad  bill  of  another,  is  certain  to  tind  that  other 
opposing,  and  probably  with  success,  his  own  bill  however 
good. 

The  defects  noted  (Chapters  XIV.-XVII.)  as  arising  in 
Congress  from  the  want  of  recognised  leadership  and  of  per- 
sons ofUcially  bound  to  represent  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  people  at  large  reappear  in  the  State  legislatures,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  no  doubt,  but  in  an  aggravated  form,  because  the 
level  of  ability  is  lower  and  the  control  of  public  opinion  less. 
There  is  no  one  to  withstand  the  petty  localism  already  referred 
to;  no  one  charged  with  the  duty  of  resisting  proposals  which 
some  noisy  section  may  demand,  but  whose  idtimate  mischief, 
or  pernicious  effect  as  precedents,  thoughtful  men  perceive. 
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Tliere  are  members  for  districts,  but  no  members  for  the  people 
uf  the  State.  Thus  many  needless  bills  and  many  bad  bills 
are  passed.  And  when  some  difficult  question  arises,  it  may 
happen  that  no  member  is  found  able  to  grapple  with  it.  Some- 
times the  governor  comes  to  the  rescue  by  appointing  a  com- 
mission of  eminent  men  to  devise  and  suggest  to  the  legislature 
a  measure  to  deal  with  the  question.  Sometimes  the  Consti- 
tution contains  a  provision  that  the  judges  shall  report  upon 
all  defects  in  the  judicial  system  in  order  that  the  needed 
reform  may  be  thereupon  carried.  Such  are  the  roundabout 
ways  ill  whicli  efforts  are  made  to  supply  the  want  of  capacity 
in  the  legislatoi-s,  and  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of  co- 
opei-ation  between  the  executive  and  legislative  departments. 

There  is  in  Sbite  legislators,  particularly  in  the  West,  a 
restlessness  which,  coupled  with  their  limited  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  undue  appreciation  of  material  interests,  makes  them 
rather  dangerous.  Meeting  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  or 
probably  in  two  years,  they  are  alarmingly  active  during  those 
weeks,  and  run  measures  through  whose  results  are  not  appre- 
hended till  months  afterwards.  It  is  for  this  reason,  no  less 
than  from  the  fear  of  Jobbery,  that  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature is  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety  by  the  "good  citizens" 
in  these  communities,  and  its  departure  hailed  as  a  deliverance. 
I  once  asked  the  governor  of  a  far  Western  commonwealth 
how  he  got  on  with  his  legislature.  "  I  won't  say  they  are 
bad  men,"  he  answered,  "  but  the  pleasantest  sight  of  the  year 
to  me  is  when  at  the  end  of  the  session  I  see  their  coat  tails 
go  round  the  street  corner." 

Both  this  restlessness  and  the  general  character  of  State 
legislation  are  illustrated  by  the  enormous  numbers  of  bills  in- 
troduced in  each  session,  comparatively  few  of  which  pass, 
l)eeause  the  time  is  too  short,  or  opposing  influences  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  committees. 

There  were  introduced  (in  the  sessions  of  1886  or  1886)  — 

tn  Alaliama  1409  billig  (442  passed) 
■'  Kentucky  23M  "  (1400  "  ) 
"  lUmois  1107    "       (131       "      ) 

'■  Pennsylvania  1000    "       (221       "     ) 
"  New  York       2093    *'      (681      "     ) 
VOL.  I  a  H 
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In  ten  States  the  total  number  of  bills  introduced  was 
12,449,  of  which  3793  passed.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
bills  were  local  or  special,'  In  1889  there  were  introduced 
in  the  legislatures  of  eleven  States  10,838  public  bills,  of  which 
only  1878  were  parsed,  besides  3639  private  Acts  passed  in  four 
of  these  States.*  In  South  Carolina,  during  the  four  years 
preceding  1886,  out  of  about  900  Acts  passed,  only  266  related 
to  matters  of  general  public  concern.  Acta  of  incorporation, 
grants  of  inheritance,  changes  of  names  and  releases  froui 
indebtedness,  had  consumed  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of 
the  legislature  at  a  great  public  expense,  and  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  State.  Yet  South  Carolina,  is  not  a  State  in 
which  there  is  much  capital  or  many  large  undertakings.  The 
place  which  the  petty  matters  mentioned  take  in  it  would,  in 
more  prosperous  communities,  be  taken  by  bills  relating  to 
railroad  and  other  companies,  and  to  cities.  The  expense  to 
which  the  States  are  put  by  their  legislatures,  with  results 
rather  injurious  than  beneficial,  is  very  great. 

"  In  South  Carolina,  where  the  sesaion  ia  short,  the  cost  is  reported 
b;  the  aecretar;  of  state  at  only  $62,000.  But  in  Penney t van U,  with 
15B  ilaya  of  session,  it  is  9fl86.500  (£137,300).  In  Connecticut  the  last 
Beaaion  of  ninety  days  cost  ^98,000,  while  the  general  expenses  of  the 
legislatnre  of  California  are  1130,000  for  a  session  of  sixty  days.  The 
cost  of  printing,  of  travelling,  and  other  incidental  expenses  must  be 
sdded  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  burden  imposed  on  the 
tax-payers  of  the  States  to  carry  on  this  badly-managed  business  of  law- 
making, which  varies  from  a  daily  average  cost  of  about  $1000  per  diem 

'  Even  among  the  Acts  which  appear  in  the  BUCnl«-lKK)kB  of  the  Stales, 
under  the  heading  of  general  laws  there  are  many  of  a  local  or  special 
character.  I  find,  on  reletring  to  the  laws  of  Louisiana  passed  in  18S6,  that 
of  06  so-called  general  Acts  passed,  30  were  really  local  or  special.  In 
Nebraska,  in  1887.  there  were  passed  114  general  Acts.  22  of  which,  while 
clasBed  among  general  laws,  were  really  local  or  persona],  and  IT  were 
described  as  special.  In  MinnL-sola,  In  I88T.  of  'AiS  classed  as  general  Acts,  36 
seem  from  their  titles  lo  be  local  or  special.  But  it  is  not  always  eHsy  Ui  dis- 
cover the  substance  from  the  title,  so  the  number  of  special  Acts  classed  as 
general  may  be  still  larger.  Some  States  (e.g.  Wyoming)  now  forbid  the 
passing  of  any  privata  Acts. 

As  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  total  nnmber  at  bills  of  aU  kinds 
introduced  in  1S85  into  the  British  Parliament,  which  is  the  sole  legislative 
authority   for  a  population   of  thirty-eight  millions,  was  481,  of  which  282 

s  I  take  these  figures  from  the  presidential  address  of  Hr.  Henry  EUtchoock 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  isyo. 
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for  ever;  lef^latire  sesaion  to  over  (4000  per  diem,  making  an  aggregate 
In  the  total  number  of  States,  and  in  Congreas,  which  it  is  impoBsibie  u> 
aocertain  with  exactness,  but  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  less  than 
tlO,(K)0,000  (£2,000,()00),  not  as  an  oiceptional  outlay,  but  as  the  price 
paid  for  current  legislation."  ' 

Nothing  ia  more  remarkable  about  these  State  legislators 
than  their  timidity.  No  one  seems  to  think  of  having  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  In  matters  which  touch  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  a  member  is,  of  course,  their  humble  servant. 
In  burning  party  questions — they  are  few,  and  mostly  personal 
—  he  goes  with  his  party.  In  questions  of  general  public 
policy  he  looks  to  see  how  the  cat  jumps;  and  is  ready  to  vote 
for  anything  which  the  people,  or  any  active  section  of  the 
people,  cry  out  for,  though  of  course  he  may  be  secretly  un- 
friendly, and  may  therefore  slyly  try  to  spoil  a  measure. 
This  want  of  independence  has  some  good  results.  It  enables 
a  small  minority  of  zealous  men,  backed  by  a  few  newspapers, 
to  carry  schemes  of  reform  which  the  majority  regard  with 
indifference  or  hostility.  Thus  in  bodies  so  depraved  as  the 
legislatures  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  bills  have  lately 
been  passed  improving  the  charters  of  cities,  creating  a  secret 
ballot,  and  even  establishing  an  improved  system  of  appoint- 
ments to  office.  A  few  energetic  reformers  went  to  Albany 
and  Harrisburg  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  little  knot  of 
members  who  battle  for  good  government  there,  and  partly 
frightened,  partly  coaxed  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House 
into  adopting  proposals  opposed  to  the  interests  of  professional 
politicians.  Some  ten  years  ago,  two  or  three  high-minded 
and  sagacious  ladies  obtained  by  their  presence  at  Albany  the 
introduction  of  reforms  into  the  charitable  institutions  of  New 
York  city.  The  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  the  "  profes- 
sionals," who  do  not  always  see  the  results  of  legislative 
changes,  and  do  not  look  forward  beyond  the  next  few  months, 
help  to  make  such  triumphs  possible ;  and  thus,  aa  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  God,  the  faults  of 
politicians  are  turned  to  work  for  righteousness. 

In  the  recent  legislation  of  many  States,  especially  West 
eru  States,  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  philanthropy  and 
humanitarian  ism  with  the  folly  and  jobbery  I  have  described, 

'  Addma  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Batln  to  the  American  Bar  AwaclaUon  In  M8B. 
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like  threads  of  gold  and  silver  woven  across  a  warp  of  dirty 
sacking.  Every  year  sees  bills  passed  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
liquor,  to  prevent  tlie  sale  of  indecent  or  otherwise  demoraliz- 
ing literature,  to  protect  women  and  children,  to  stamp  out 
lotteries  and  gambling  houses,  to  improve  the  care  of  the 
blind,  the  insane,  and  the  poor,  which  testify  to  a  warm  and 
increasing  interest  in  all  good  works.  These  measures  are  to 
be  explained,  not  merely  by  that  power  which  an  active  and 
compact  minority  enjoys  of  getting  its  own  way  against  a 
crowd  of  men  bent  each  on  his  own  private  gain,  and  therefore 
not  working  together  for  other  purposes,  but  also  by  the  real 
sympathy  which  many  of  the  legislators,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  feel  for  morality  and  for  suffering.  Even  the 
corrupt  politicians  of  Albany  were  moved  by  the  appeals  of 
the  philanthropic  ladies  to  whom  I  have  referred ;  much  more 
then  would  it  be  an  error  to  think  of  the  average  legislator  as 
a  bad  man,  merely  because  he  will  join  in  a  job,  or  deal 
unfairly  with  a  railroad.  The  moral  standard  of  Western 
America  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  England,  just  as  the 
standard  of  England  differs  from  that  of  Germany  or  France. 
It  is  both  higher  and  lower.  Some  sins  excite  more  anger 
or  disgust  than  they  do  in  England ;  some  are  more  lightly 
forgiven,  or  more  quickly  forgotten.  Laxity  in  the  discharge 
of  a  political  trust  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  The  news- 
papers accuse  everybody  ;  the  ordinary  citizen  can  seldom  tell 
who  is  innocent  and  who  is  guilty.  He  makes  a  sort  of  com- 
promise in  his  own  mind  by  thinking  nobody  quite  black,  but 
everybody  gray.  And  he  goes  on  to  think  that  what  every- 
body does  cannot  be  very  sinful. 


CHAPTER   XLV 

REMEDIES    FOB   THE    FAULTS    OP    STATE   GOVERN  1IENT8 

The  defects  in  State  governments,  which  our  examination 
of  their  working  has  disclosed,  are  not  those  we  should  have 
expected.  It  might  have  been  predicted,  and  it  was  at  one 
time  believed,  that  these  authorities,  consumed  by  jealousy  and 
stimulated  by  ambition,  would  have  been  engaged  in  constant 
efforts  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  action  and  encroach  on 
the  National  government  This  does  not  happen,  and  seems 
most  unlikely  to  happen.  The  people  of  each  State  are 
now  not  more  attached  to  the  government  of  their  own 
commonwealth  than  to  the  Federal  government  of  the  nation, 
whose  growth  has  made  even  the  greatest  State  seem  insig- 
nificant beside  it. 

A  study  of  the  frame  of  State  government,  in  which  the 
executive  department  is  absolutely  severed  from  the  legisla- 
tive, might  have  suggested  that  the  former  would  become  too 
independent,  misusing  its  powers  for  personal  or  party  pur- 
poses, while  public  business  would  suffer  from  the  want  of  con- 
cert between  the  two  great  authorities,  that  which  makes  and 
that  which  carries  out  the  law. 

This  also  haa  proved  in  practice  to  be  no  serious  evil.  The 
legislature  might  indeed  conceivably  work  better  if  the  gov- 
ernor, or  some  of  his  chief  officials,  could  sit  in  it  and  exercise 
an  influence  on  its  deliberations.  Such  an  adaptation  of  the 
English  cabinet  system  has,  however,  never  been  thought  of 
for  American  States  ;  and  tlie  example  of  the  Provincial  legis- 
latiires  of  Canada,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  responsible 
ministry  sitting  in  the  legislature,  does  not  seem  to  have 
recommended  it  for  imitation.  Those  who  founded  the  State 
governments  did  not  desire  to  place  any  executive  leaders  In 
a  rejnesentative  assembly.     Probably  they  were   rather  in- 
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olined  to  fear  that  the  governor,  not  being  accountable  to  tbg 
legislature,  would  retain  too  great  an  independence.  The 
recent  creation  of  various  administrative  officers  or  Boards 
has  gone  some  way  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  the  incom- 
petence of  the  legislatures  causes,  for  these  ofBcers  or  Boards 
frequently  prepare  bills  which  some  member  of  the  legislature 
introduces,  and  which  are  put  through  without  opposition, 
perhaps  even  without  notice,  except  from  a  handful  of  mem- 
bers. On  the  whole,  the  executive  arrangements  of  the  State 
work  well,  though  they  might,  in  the  opinion  of  some  judicious 
publicists,  be  improved  by  vesting  the  appointment  of  the 
chief  officials  in  the  governor,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  direct 
popular  election.  This  would  tend  to  give  more  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action  to  the  administration.  The  collisions  which 
occur  in  practice  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature 
relate  chiefly  to  appointments,  that  is  to  say,  to  personal 
matters,  not  involving  issues  of  State  policy. 

The  real  blemishes  in  the  system  of  State  government  are  all 
found  in  the  composition  or  conduct  of  the  legislatures.  They 
are  the  following:  — 

Inferiority,  as  respects  knowledge,  skill,  and  sometimes  also 
conscience,  of  the  bulk  of  the  men  who  fill  these  bodies. 

Improvidence  in  matters  of  finance. 

Heedlessness  in  passing  administrative  bills. 

Want  of  proper  methods  for  dealing  with  local  and  special 
bills. 

Failure  of  public  opinion  adequately  to  control  legislation, 
and  particularly  local  and  special  bills. 

The  practical  result  of  these  blemishes  has  been  to  create  a 
large  mass  of  State  and  local  indebtedness  which  ought  never 
to, have  been  incurred,  to  allow  foolish  experiments  in  law- 
making to  be  tried,  and  to  sanction  a  vast  mass  of  private  en- 
terprises, in  which  public  rights  and  public  interests  become  the 
sport  of  speculators,  or  a  source  of  gain  to  monopolists,  with 
the  incidental  consequence  of  demoralizing  the  legislators 
themselves  and  creating  an  often  unjust  prejudice  against  all 
corporate  undertakings. 

What  are  the  checks  or  remedies  which  have  been  provided 
to  limit  or  suppress  these  evils  ?  Any  one  who  has  followed 
the  account  given  of  the  men  who  compose  the  legislatuies  and 
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the  methods  they  follow  will  ha.ve  felt  that  these  checks  must 
be  considerable,  else  the  results  would  have  been  worse  than 
those  we  see.  AU  remedies  are  directed  gainst  the  legislative 
power,  and  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads. 

First,  there  is  the  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  houses. 
A  job  may  have  been  smuggled  through  one  house,  but  the 
money  needed  to  push  it  through  the  other  may  be  wanting. 
Some  wild  scheme,  professing  to  benefit  the  farmers,  or  the 
cattlemen,  or  the  railroad  employes,  may,  during  its  passage 
through  the  Assembly,  rouse  enough  attention  from  sensible 
peo]>le  to  enable  them  to  stop  it  in  the  Senate.  The  mere  ten- 
dency of  two  chambers  to  disagree  with  one  another  is  deemed 
a  benefit  by  those  who  hold,  as  the  Americans  do,  that  every 
new  measure  is  prima  facie  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Most  bills  are  bad  —  ergo,  kill  as  many  as  you  can.  Each 
house,  moreover,  has,  even  in  such  demoralized  Stdte  legis- 
latures as  those  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  a  satisfac- 
tion, if  not  an  interest,  in  unveiling  the  tricks  of  the  other. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  veto  of  the  governor.  How  much  the 
Americans  value  this  appears  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  in 
1789  there  was  only  one  State,  Massachusetts,  which  vested 
this  power  in  the  chief  magistrate,  all  of  the  now  existing 
States  except  four  give  it  to  him.  Some  constitutions  (includ- 
inij  all  the  new  ones)  contain  the  salutary  provision  that  the 
governor  may  reject  one  or  more  items  of  an  appropriation 
bill  (sometimes  even  of  any  bill)  while  approving  the  bill 
as  a  whole;  and  this  has  been  found  to  strengthen  his  hands 
immensely  in  checking  the  waste  of  public  money  on  bad  en- 
terprises. This  veto  power,  the  great  stand-by  of  the  i)eople 
of  the  States,  illustrates  admirably  the  merits  of  concentrated 
responsibility.  The  citizens,  in  choosing  the  governor  to  rep- 
resent the  collective  authority  of  the  whole  State,  lay  on  him 
the  duty  of  examining  every  bill  on  its  merits.  He  cannot 
shelter  himself  behind  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  because  he  is  appointed  to  watch  and  check  those  rep- 
resentatives as  a  policeman  watches  a  suspect.  He  is  bound  to 
reject  the  bill,  not  only  if  it  seems  to  him  to  infringe  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  but  also  if  he  thinks  it  in  any  wise 
injurious  to  the  public,  on  pain  of  being  himself  suspected  of 
carelessness,  perhaps  of  comnlicity  in  some  cormnt  design. 
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The  legislature  may,  of  course,  pass  the  bill  over  his  veto  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  j  but  although  there  may  exist  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  favour  of  the  measure,  they  may  fear,  after  the 
veto  has  turned  the  lamp  of  public  opinion  upon  it,  to  tabe  so 
strong  a  step.  There  are,  of  course,  great  differences  between 
one  governor  and  another,  as  well  as  between  one  State  and 
another,  as  regards  the  honesty  with  which  the  power  is  exer- 
cised, for  it  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  used  by  a  "Ring" 
governor  to  defeat  measures  of  reform.  But  it  is  a  real  and 
effective  power  everywhere ;  and  in  the  greatest  States,  where 
the  importance  of  the  office  sometimes  secures  the  election  of 
an  able  and  courageous  man,  it  has  done  excellent  service.' 

Thirdly,  there  are  limitations  imposed  on  the  competence  of 
the  legislature.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  these  lim- 
ifcitions,  the  most  numerous,  and  at  present  the  most  important 
of  which  relate  to  special  and  local  (or  what  would  be  called 
in  England  "private")  bills.  These  bills,  while  they  destroy 
the  harmony  and  simplicity  of  the  law,  and  consume  the  time 
of  the  legislature,  are  also  so  fertile  a  source  of  jobbery  *  that 
to  expunge  them  or  restrict  them  to  cases  where  a  special 

1  Altbongh  tbe  exlat«nce  of  this  ultimate  remedy  tends  to  make  good  mein- 
btrs  relax  tbelr  oppoeltfon  to  bad  bills,  because  they  know  tbat  tbe  veto  will 
kill  them,  tbia  U  a  less  evil  iban  the  disuae  of  the  veto  would  be. 

*  "  In  twelve  States  the  le^slature  is  fnrbidden  U>  create  any  coiporstloD 
whatever,  nmnlcipalitiea  included,  except  by  geueral  law,  and  in  thirteen 
others  to  create  by  special  Act  any  except  municipal  corjioratiotis,  or  those  to 
which  no  other  law  is  applicable.  In  some  Slate.i  corporalions  can  be  created 
by  special  Act  only  for  municipal,  charitable,  or  reformatory  purposes.  Such 
provisions  are  not  intended  to  di»courage  llie  formation  of  prii-ate  corpora- 
tions. Un  (be  contrary,  iu  all  these  States  general  laws  exist  under  which  they 
can  be  formed  with  great  facility.  Indeed  the  defects  in  Home  of  these  Btatntes, 
and  their  tallnre  to  provide  Bafeguards  agiiainst  some  at  least  of  the  very  evils 
wtiicb  tbey  were  intended  to  meet,  might  well  suggest  to  iegislnlors  the  qnes- 
tion  whether  in  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  special  leelBlation  they  have  not  been 
drawn  Into  the  Charybdis  of  franchises  indiscriminately  1>eslowed.  Perhaps 
the  time  will  come  when  reiMjmmendationB  such  as  those  urged  by  the  New 
York  railroad  oommisaloii  will  Iw  acted  on,  and  the  promoters  of  a  new  rail- 
road will  be  obliged  lo  furnish  gome  better  reason  for  its  eilatenee.  and  for 
their  eiercislnjt  the  sovereign  power  of  eminent  domain,  tban  tbe  chance  of 
forcing  a  company  already  estalilished  to  buy  them  out — or,  failing  tbat,  the 
alternative  of  belnji  sold  oot  nnder  forerliHure,  pending  a  receivership."  — 
Hitchcock,  State  Conitit'itinnf,  p.  30. 

"  A  great  field  for  favouritism  and  jobbery  exists,  when  special  Acta  of  In- 
corporation are  reqolred  for  each  case  in  which  special  favours  and  special 
prlvllegea  may  be  given  away  by  a  legislature  that  may  be  corruptly  influ- 
enced, without  imposing  any  reciprocal  obligation  oh  Uie  corporation.    Fully 
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statute  waa  really  needed,  would  be  &  great  benefit.  The  con- 
stitutional prohibitions  described  elTect  this  to  some  extent. 
Illinois,  for  instance,  has  by  such  prohibitions  reduced  her 
sessional  statutes  to  about  300  p^es,  and  Iowa  averages  only 
200-250  pages,  whereas  the  Wisconsin  statutes  of  1886  reached 
2000  pages,  there  being  in  that  State  far  less  effective  restric- 
tions. But  the  powers  of  evil  do  not  yield  without  a  battle. 
All  sorts  of  evasions  are  tried,  and  some  succeed.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  of  New  York  to'pass 
any  but  general  laws  relating  to  the  government  of  cities. 
An  Act  is  passed  which  is  expressed  to  apply  to  cities  with  a 
population  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand,  hut  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand.  There  happens  to  be  only  one  such  city 
in  the  State,  viz.  Buffalo,  but  as  there  might  be  more,  the  law 
is  general,  and  escapes  the  prohibition.  So  the  Constitution 
of  Ohio  expressly  provides  that  the  legislature  "  shall  pass  no 
special  act  conferring  corporate  powers."  But  in  1890  nearly 
hfty  such  acts  were  passed,  the  provision  being  evaded  by  the 
use  of  general  enacting  words  which  can  in  fact  apply  only  to 
one  place.  One  act,  for  instance,  authorized  villages  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  1903  nor  more  than  1912  to  issue 
bonds  for  natural  gas  developments;  another  empowers  any 
city  having  a  population  of  15,435,  by  the  census  of  1890,  to 
levy  a  library  tax.' 

Provisions  against  special  legislation  are  also  evaded  in 
another  way,  viz.  by  passing  Acta  which,  because  they  purport 
to  amend  general  Acts,  are  themselves  deemed  general.  Here 
is  a  recent  instance.  The  Constitution  of  New  York  prohibits 
the  legislature  fi-om  passing  any  private  or  local  Act  incorpo- 
rriting  villages,  or  providing  for  building  bridges.  A  general 
Act  was  passed  in  1885  for  the  incorporation  of  villages,  with 
general  provisions  as  to  bridges.  Next  year  the  following  Act 
was  passed,  which  I  give  verbatim.  It  amends  the  Act  of 
1S85,  by  taking  out  of  it  all  the  counties  in  the  State  except 

two-ihlrdBolthelobbTlsm,  jobbery,  and  log-rolling,  the  frand  sudtrickerjthat 
ar''  ['ommun  Ut  our  State  lesUlatures,  is  due  to  this  power  of  creating  private 
corporations."  —  Ford,  Uitiitni'  Manual,  H.  p.  88. 

1  Mr.  Hitclicork  (from  whoae  address  I  take  the  Ohio  Instance)  addi  that  the 
Supreme  court  of  Obio  has  beld  sucb  evasloog  nnconstitutlonal,  but  that  they 
iwntliiue  natwltbttanding,  the  legkalatimi,  and  the  viUagea  oi  oiWei  taking 
their  chauce. 
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Westchester,  and  then  excludes  the  application  of  the  Act  to 
two  towns  in  Westchester.  It  is  thus  doubly  a  "  private  or 
local  Act,"  but  the  prohibition  of  the  GonstitutioD  is  got 
round.' 

CHAP.  556. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  laws  of 
eigfateen  hundred  and  seventy,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  cbe  Incorporation  of 
Villages." 

Passed  June  4,  1880  ;   tbree-flfths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  SU1«  of  New  York,  reprewnted 

in  Senate  and  Asflembly,  do  enact  as  follows ;  — 

Section  1.  —  Section  two  of  chapter  four  hun- 

VULve  Ineorponiion  dred  and  fifty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 

An  of  iBtt  u  to  eifthiy-flve,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 

follows :  — 
liridp.,  u>  ■ppl]'  SecUon  2.  —All  of  the  counties  in  this  Slat«  are 

only  to  pan  of  hereby  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

W«iiol>«*i«(  Coontr  eicept  the  county  of  Westi;heHter,  but  nothing  in 

this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  apply 

to  the  towns  of  Greenburgh  and  Mount  Pleasant 

in  said  county  of  Westehester. 
Section  3.  —  This  Act  shall  take  eSect  iounedi- 

Where  evasions  of  this  kind  become  frequent  the  confusion 
of  the  statute-book  is  worse  than  ever,  because  you  cannot  tell 
without  examination  whether  an  Act  is  general  or  special. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  in  the  heading  of  the  Act  just 
quoted  the  words  "three-fifths  being  present."  This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  safeguards  imposed  on  the  procedure  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Others  have  l>een  specified  in  Chapter  XL. 
Their  abundance  in  the  newest  Constitutions  shows  how  these 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  symptoms  have  failed  to  eradicate  the 
disease,  and  their  increasing  minuteness  bears  witness  to  the 
endless  evasions  they  seek  to  anticipate.' 

•  The  Constitution  o(  Nortli  Dakota  (5  70)  pxpreraly  prohibits  this  evasion. 

»  For  instancp,  it  in  nometiines  prorided  that  no  bill  xhall  be  introdnced  within 
a  certain  period  after  the  bepiinine  or  before  the  end  of  the  session,  so  as  to 
prevent  bills  from  beinjt  smiiKKlf^  through  in  the  last  days.  This  provisioo  is 
evadBd"byintroduclni[anew  bill  after  the  time  lias  expired  when  It  may  coB- 
stlWttonally  be  done,  as  an  amendment  to  some  pendlne  bill,  the  whole  of 
which,  except  the  enacting  clause,  is  struck  out  (o  make  way  for  It.  Thus,  the 
member  who  thinks  he  may  liave  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  a  now  bill 
after  the  constitutional  period  lias  exjiired,  takes  care  to  introduce  sham  bills 
in  dne  season,  which  he  can  use  as  stocks  to  ^ratt  upon,  and  which  he  oaea 
Ineapective  of  their  character  or  contents.    The  sham  bill  is  pertiaps  a  bill  M 
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The  inventive  genius  of  American  legislators  finds  or  makes 
many  holes  in  the  net  which  the  people  have  tried  to  throw 
over  them  by  the  Constitution.  Yet,  though  there  be  none  of 
the  restrictions  mentioned  which  is  not  sometimes  violated  or 
evaded,  they  have,  on  the  whole,  worked  well.  The  enemy  is 
held  at  bay,  and  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation  is  prevented. 
Some  bills  have  to  be  dropped,  because  too  plainly  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  to  be  worth  carrying  farther.  The  more  igno- 
rant members  do  not  always  apprehend  where  the  difficulty  lies. 
They  can  barely  read  the  Constitution,  and  the  nature  of  its 
legal  operation  is  as  far  beyond  them  as  the  cause  of  thunder  is 
beyond  cats.  A  friend  of  mine  who  sat  for  some  years  in  the 
tiew  York  Assembly  was  once  importuned  by  an  Irish  member 
to  support  that  particular  member's  little  bill.  He  answered 
that  he  could  not,  because  the  bill  was  a^nst  the  Constitu- 
tion. "  Och,  Mr.  Robert,"  was  the  reply,  "  shure  the  Con- 
stitootion  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  between  frinds." 

Some  bills  again  the  governor  can  scarcely  help  vetoing, 
because  they  violate  a  Constitutional  restriction ;  while  of 
those  that  pass  him  unscathed,  a  fair  number  fall  victims 
to  the  courts  of  law.  It  may  be  added  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  State  Constitution  necessarily 
rests  with  the  judges,  since  it  is  they  who  pronounce,  if  and 
when  the  point  is  brought  up  in  a  suit  between  parties, 
whether  or  no  a  statute  has  transgressed  the  bounds  which 
the  fundamental  instrument  sets,  or  whether  a  Constitutional 
amendment  has  been  duly  carried.' 

incorporate  the  city  o[  S<am.  One  ot  the  member'i  eonititoeals  applies  to 
him  for  IPKlslatlve  permission  to  coastruot  a  dam  acrosa  the  Wild  Cat  River. 
Forthwith,  by  amendment,  the  bill,  entitled  a  bill  to  Incorporate  the  city  of 
Siam.  has  all  after  the  enactine  c-laii8e  Btrirhen  out,  and  it  is  made  to  provide, 
an  its  Hole  object,  that  John  Doe  may  conatruct  a  dam  across  the  Wild  Cat. 
With  this  title,  anil  In  this  form  it  Is  passed  ;  but  the  honse  then  ronsiderately 
amends  the  title  to  correspond  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  the  lav  is 
passed,  and  the  Constitution  at  the  same  time  saved!"  —  Cooley,  Conitil. 
Limit,  p,  Ifi!)  note. 

>  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  technical  literalism  with  which  the  courts 
somptimes  enforce  Const Itotional  restrictions  Is  alTorded  by  the  fate  of  a 
recent  liquor  Prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  Iowa.  Tbla 
amendment  had  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  State  le^slature  In  two 
sucTpsslve  leglstatures,  had  been  submitted  to  the  people  and  enacted  by  a 
large  majority,  had  Iwen  proclaimed  by  the  governor  and  (tone  Into  force. 
It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  one  House  of  the  first  legislature  had. 
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Some  one  may  remark  that  there  are  two  material  differ- 
ences between  the  position  of  these  State  judges  and  that  of 
the  Federal  judges.  The  latter  are  not  appointed  by  a  State, 
and  are  therefore  in  a  more  independent  position  when  any 
question  of  conflict  between  State  laws  or  Constitutions  and 
the  Federal  Constitution  or  statutes  comes  before  them. 
Moreover  they  hold  office  for  life,  whereas  the  State  judge 
usually  holds  for  a  term  of  years,  and  has  his  re-election  to 
think  of.  Can  the  State  judge  then  be  expected  to  show  him- 
self equally  bold  in  declaring  a  State  statute  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional ?  Will  he  not  offend  the  legislature,  and  the  party 
managers  who  control  it,  by  flying  in  their  faces  ? 

The  answer  is  that  although  the  judge  may  displease  the 
legislature  if  he  decides  against  the  validity  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional statute,  he  may  displease  the  people  if  he  decides  for  it ; 
and  it  is  safer  to  please  the  people  than  the  legislature.  The 
people  at  large  may  know  little  about  the  matter,  but  the  legal 
profession  know,  and  are  sure  to  express  their  opinion.  The 
profession  look  to  the  courts  to  save  them  and  their  clients 
from  the  heedlessness  or  improbity  of  the  legislature,  and  will 
condemn  a  judge  who  fails  in  this  duty.  Accordingly,  the 
judges  seldom  fail.  They  knock  about  State  statutes  most 
unceremoniously,  and  they  seldom  suffer  for  doing  so.  In  one 
case  only  is  their  position  a  dangerous  one.  When  the  people, 
possessed  by  some  strong  desire  or  sentiment,  have  either  by 
the  provisions  of  a  new  Constitution,  or  by  the  force  of  clamour, 
driven  the  legislature  to  enact  some  measure  meant  to  cure  a 
pressing  ill,  they  may  turn  angrily  upon  the  judge  who  holds 
that  measure  to  have  been  unconstitutional.  This  has  several 
times  happened,  and  is  always  liable  to  happen  where  elective 
judges  hold  office  for  short  terms,  with  the  unfortunate  result 
of  weakening  the  fortitude  of  the  judges.     In  1786  the  supreme 

through  the  carelessness  of  a  clerk,  neglected  to  "  spread  the  Amendment,  in 
full  on  its  journal,"  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  point  being  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  it  was  held  that  the  Amendment,  owing  to 
this  informality,  had  not  been  duly  passed,  and  was  wholly  void. 

"  An  illustration  of  the  range  which  the  action  of  courts  may  take  in  enforc- 
ing Constitutional  safeguards  was  recently  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin,  when  it  held  invalid  a  re-districting  of  the  State  (for  elections  to 
the  State  legislature),  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  districts  should  be  reasonably  equal.  Such  checks  on  gerrymander- 
ing are  necessary,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  they  can  be  made  effective." 
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court  of  Rhode  Island  decided  that  an  Act  passed  by  tKe  legis- 
lature was  invalid,  because  contravening  tbe  provisions  of  the 
C^loniiil  Charter  (which  was  then  still  the  Constitution  of  the 
State),  securing  to  every  accused  person  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury.'  The  legislature  were  furious,  and  summoned  the  judges 
to  appear  before  tliem  and  explain  the  grounds  of  their  deci- 
sion. The  attempt  to  dismiss  them  failed,  but  the  judges  were 
not  re-elected  by  the  legislature  when  their  term  of  office  expired 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Ohio,  the  legislature  passed  in  1806 
an  Act  which  Judge  Fea-se,  in  a  case  arising  under  it,  held  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  to  the 
Fe<leral  Constitution,  and  accordingly  declined  to  enforce. 
In  180S,  he  and  another  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
.State  who  had  concurred  with  him,  were  impeached  by  the 
House  before  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  but  were  acquitted.  In 
1823,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky  held  invalid  a  Debtors' 
Relief  act  passed  by  the  legislature  on  the  ground  that  it 
violated  the  obligation  of  contracts  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution by  making  paper  issued  by  a  State  bank  legal  tender. 
The  judges  were  impeached,  but  a  two-thirds  majority  for  con- 
viction could  not  be  obtained,  so  the  angry  legislature  extin- 
guished the  court  itself  and  created  a  new  court  of  Appeals, 
to  which  the  governor  appointed  new  men  as  judges.  The 
old  court,  however,  held  its  ground,  insisting  that  the  new 
court  was  unconstitutional,  and  after  a  passionate  struggle,  a 
new  legislature  repealed  in  1825  the  act  creating  the  new 
court.  So  justice  and  reason  prevailed.  In  1871,  the  legislature 
of  Illinois  passed  a  law,  intending  to  carry  out  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  which  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  Judge  Lawrence,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
farmers,  who  had  expected  valuable  results  from  it.  He  was 
not  impeached,  but  when  shortly  afterwards  he  sought  re- 
election, he  was  defeated  solely  on  the  ground  of  this  deei- 

'  See  p.  2U,  ante.  TIio  Act  wm  one  for  forcing  State  paper  money  Into 
I'in'ulatloa  by  inipoaiQK  a  penalty,  recoverable  on  Bummary  conviction  withont 
:i  jury,  on  wlioever  Blionld  refuse  to  receive  on  tliB  same  terms  as  specie  tbe 
bills  of  a  Slate-chartarad  bank.  Mo  question  of  tbe  United  Stalen  Conatitu- 
liiiii  could  arise,  because  it  dirt  not  yet  exist.  To  these  Rliode  Island  ]ud|^ 
Ix'loncs  the  eradit  not  only  ot  lutvinj;  resisted  an  sK^lled  multitude,  but  ot 
linviui;  set  one  of  tlie  first  examples  in  American  lilstory  of  tbe  exercise  ot  a 
s.iluinry  fimoiloD.    Tbelt  decision  was  that  tbcy  had  noJorlidicUon. 
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BioD.*  These  instances  show  that  the  courts  have  bad  to  fight 
for  their  freedom  in  the  discharge  of  tlie  duty  which  the  Con- 
stitutions throw  on  them.  But  the  paucity  of  such  conflicts 
shows  that  this  freedom  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  may 
be  deemed,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  be  placed  above  the 
storms  of  popular  passion.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  judges  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  of  State  government.  Butf 
they  are  so  simply  as  judges,  and  not  as  invested  with  political 
powers  or  duties.  They  have  not  received,  any  more  than  the 
Federal  judges,  a  special  commission  to  restrain  the  legislature 
or  pronounce  on  the  validity  of  its  acts.  There  is  not  a  word 
in  the  State  Constitutions,  any  more  than  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutions, conferring  any  such  right  upon  the  courts,  or  indeed 
conferring  any  other  right  than  all  courts  of  law  must  neces- 
sarily enjoy.  When  tbey  declare  a  statute  unconstitutional 
they  do  so  merely  in  their  ordinary   function    of    expound- 

1 1  quote  from  Mr.  Hadley'a  book  on  railroad  transportation  (ibrough  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  ensay  already  referreil  to)  tlie  [olluwing  account  of  tbe  ciri:um- 
Btances:  —  "  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  tlllnois  In  ISTO  made  an  impor- 
taatdeclaraCioDCODceruinirState  control  of  railway  ratts,  on  the  basis  of  which 
a  law  WHH  pa.ised  In  1871  establishing  a  ayatem  of  maxima.  Tills  law  was  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  Judge  Lawroni-e.  Tlic  result  was  that  he  imme- 
diately afterwards  failed  of  re-elentioii.  solely  on  this  ground.  The  defeat  ol 
Judge  Lawrence  ahowed  the  true  slipiificance  of  the  farmers'  movement  [thu 
Ho-called  Granger  movement].  They  were  concerned  in  securing  what  they 
felt  to  be  their  riRlitK,  and  were  uuwillln;;  that  any  coustltutional  barrier 
should  be  made  to  defeat  tbe  popnhir  will.  They  had  reached  the  point  where 
they  regarded  many  of  the  forms  of  law  as  mere  techniealities.  They  were 
daneeroualy  near  the  point  where  revolutions  beffin.  But  they  did  not  pass 
the  point.  The  law  of  1873  avoided  the  issue  raised  by  Jndge  Lawrence  against 
that  or  ISTl.  Instead  or  directly  fixing  maxima,  it  provided  that  rates  must 
be  reasonable,  and  then  provided  for  a  commission  to  fix  reasonable  rates." 
Tlie  courage  of  Judge  Lawrence  was  not  therefore  thrown  away;  it  cost  him 
his  place,  bat  it  served  the  people  and  vindicated  the  law. 

In  18!»,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Minnesota  Farmers'  Alliance  In 
passing  resolutions  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court, 
which  had  recently  held  that  the  State  legislature  bad  no  power  in  fix  rnilrnad 
freight  rates,  relieved  their  feelings  by  saying,  "  We  call  attention  lo  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  England,  from  whom  we  have  largely  derived  our  form  of 
government,  would  not  permit  for  one  instant  a  bench  of  judges  to  nullify  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  There  the  people  are  properly  nmnijiotent.  ...  In  oor 
anxiety  to  protect  the  rights  of  property  we  have  created  a  machine  that 
threatens  to  destroylbe  rights  of  man." 

'There  have  of  course  Iwen  other  instances  In  which  judges  have  been  Im- 
peached or  removed ;  bullam  here  dealing  only  with  those  In  which  the  ground 
of  complaint  wm  the  declaring  a  legislative  act  la  be  invalid. 
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irig  the  law  of  the  State,  its  fundamental  law  as  well  aa  its 
laws  of  inferior  authority,  just  as  an  English  judge  might  hold 
an  order  made  by  the  Queen  in  Council  to  be  invalid,  because 
in  excess  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  it  was  made.  It  would  be  aa  clearly  the  duty  of 
an  English  county  court  judge  so  to  hold  as  of  the  highest 
court  of  appeal.  So  it  is  the  duty  of  the  humblest  American 
State  judge  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
competence  of  the  legislature,  or  on  the  methods  of  its  pro- 
cedure. We  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  checks 
which  the  prudence  of  American  States  imposes.  It  is  a  very 
simple,  not  to  say  naive,  one.  It  consists  in  limiting  the  time 
during  which  the  legislature  may  sit.  Formerly  these  bodies 
sat,  like  the  English  Parliament,  so  long  as  they  had  business 
to  do.  The  business  seldom  took  long.  When  it  was  done, 
the  farmers  and  lawyers  naturally  wished  to  go  home,  and 
home  they  went  But  when  the  class  of  professional  politi- 
cians grew  up,  these  wholesome  tendencies  lost  their  power 
over  a  section  of  the  members.  Politics  was  their  business, 
and  they  had  none  other  to  call  them  back  to  the  domestic 
hearth.'  They  had  even  a  motive  for  prolonging  the  session, 
because  they  prolonged  their  legislative  salary,  which  was 
usually  paid  by  the  day.  Thus  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
tax-payer  to  shorten  the  session.  His  interest,  however,  was 
still  stronger  in  cutting  short  the  jobs  and  improvident  be- 
stowal of  moneys  and  franchises  on  which  he  found  his  repre- 
sentatives employed.  Accordingly  most  States  have  fixed  a 
number  of  days  beyond  which  the  legislature  may  not  sit. 
Many  of  these  fix  it  absolutely  ;  but  a  few  prefer  the  method 
of  cutting  off  the  pay  of  their  legislators  after  the  prescribed 
number  of  days  has  expired,  so  that  if  they  do  continue  to 
devote  themselves  still  longer  to  the  work  of  law-making,  their 
virtue  shall  be  its  own  reward.'     Experience  Jias,  however,  dis- 

'  Tlie  EiiGliflh  Parliament  found  the  tendency  of  membera  to  slip  awaj  to 
stmiiK  chnc  In  the  slite^Dth  century  It  enacted  "  that  no  knight  of  the  ililra  or 
biirEess  i1«  depart  before  the  end  of  ParliameTit,"  and  inliioted  on  the  member 
kaving  without  the  pertnission  of  Mr.  Speaker,  the  penalty  of  losing  "  nil 
those  nums  of  money  which  he  should  or  ought  to  have  had  for  his  wages." 

I  Thim  the  Constitution  of  Oregon,  for  Instance,  gives  its  members  *2  a  day, 
but  provides  that  tbey  shall  Dever  receive  more  than  S120  In  all,  thus  pMcti- 
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closed  a  danger  in  these  absolutely  limited  sessions.  It  is  that 
of  haste  and  recklessness  in  rushing  bills  through  without  due 
discussion.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  bill  introduced  la 
response  to  a  veliement  popular  demand  is  carried  with  a  run 
(so  to  speak),  because  the  time  for  considering  it  cannot  be 
extended,  whereas  longer  consideration  would  have  disclosed 
its  dangers.  An  ill-framod  railway  bill  was  thus  lately  lost  in 
the  Iowa  legislature  because  full  discussion  (there  being  no 
time-limit)  brought  cut  its  weak  points.  Hence  some  States 
have  largely  extended  their  sessions.  Thus  California  ha.s 
recently  lengthened  the  days  during  which  her  legislators  may 
receive  pay  from  60  to  lOO  j  and  Colorado  in  1885  extended 
the  maximum  of  her  session  from  40  to  90  days,  also  raising 
legislative  pay  from  S4  to  $7  per  diem. 

Many  recent  Constitutions  have  tried  another  and  pi-obably 
a  better  expedient.  They  have  made  sessions  less  frequent. 
At  one  time  every  legislature  met  once  a  year.  Now  in  all 
the  States  but  five  it  is  permitted  to  meet  only  once  in  two 
years.'  Within  the  last  fourteen  years,  at  least  seven  States 
have  changed  their  annual  sessions  to  biennial.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  interests  of  the  commonwealths  suffer  by  this 
suspension  of  the  action  of  their  chief  organ  of  government.' 
On  the  contrary,  they  get  on  so  much  better  without  a  legis- 
lature that  certain  bold  spirits  ask  whether  the  principle  ought 
not  to  be  pushed  farther.     As  Mr.  Butler  says  — 

"  For  a  people  claiming  pre-eminence  in  Ihe  sphere  of  popular  govern* 
raent,  it  Beems  hardly  creditable  that  in  their  sutming  despair  of  a  cure 
for  Uie  chronic  evlla  ol  legislation,  they  Hhnuld  be  able  to  mitigate  them 
only  by  malting  them  intermittent.  Under  the  biennial  system  the  relief 
enjoyed  in  what  are  called  the  '  off-years '  seems  to  have  reconciled  the 
body  politic  of  the  several  Slates  which  have  adopted  it  t«  the  risk  of  an 

cally  limiting  the  session  to  forty  days.  Texas  is  a  little  moro  liberal,  for  her 
CooMitulioa  is  content  to  reduce  tlie  pay  after  sixty  days  front  S6  to  S3  per 
day,  at  which  reduced  rate  members  may  apparently  go  on  aa  long  aa  they 
please.  All  the  Stales  which  Rx  a  limit  of  time  are  Suutlierti  or  Western,  except 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  whose  legialatureg  certainly  need  every  check 
that  can  be  applied.  The  forty  days'  session  of  Ueorifia  may  be  extended  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  each  House. 

'  But  sometimes  the  legislature  by  adjoarniaK  gives  itself  a  second  session. 

'The  memberB.  however,  beine  nsTiaiiy  new  to  Ihe  work,  are  rawer  and 
positively  more  daneeroiis  when  tlieir  term  Includes  only  una  sesaioD  than 
they  are  in  a  second  session  where  them  are  two. 
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ftggnivittioD  of  the  malady  when  the  legislative  year  comeH  round  and 
the  old  aymptoms  recur. 

"  The  HBcretarieB  of  State  (of  the  aeyeral  States)  with  whom  I  have 
communicated  concur  in  certifying  that  no  public  inooaveiiience  is  caused 
by  the  biennial  system ;  and  one  of  tbem,  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  in 
answer  to  my  query  it  biennial  seHsioiiB  occasion  any  public  incon- 
venience, writes  '  Kane  whatever.  The  public  interests  would  be  better 
subserved  by  having  legislative  aeaslona  held  only  once  in  four  years.'  " 

The  Americans  seem  to  reason  thus :  "  Since  a  legislature  is 
very  far  gone  from  righteousness,  and  of  its  own  nature  in- 
(alined  to  do  evil,  the  less  chance  it  has  of  doing  evil  the  better. 
If  it  meets,  it  will  pass  bad  laws.  Let  us  therefore  prevent  it 
from  meeting." 

They  are  no  doubt  right  as  practical  men.  They  are  con- 
sistent, as  sons  of  the  Puritans,  in  their  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  But  this  is  a  rather  pitiful  result  for 
self-governing  democracy  to  have  arrived  at. 

"Is  there  not,"  some  one  may  ask,  "a  simpler  remedy? 
Why  all  these  efforts  to  deal  with  the  various  symptoms  of  the 
malady,  instead  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  malady  itself? 
Why  not  reform  the  legislatures  by  inducing  good  men  to 
enter  them,  and  keeping  a  more  constantly  vigilant  public 
opinion  fixed  upon  them  ?  " 

The  answer  to  this  very  pertinent  question  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  of  Part  III.  which  follow.  I  will  only  so  far 
anticipate  what  is  there  stated  as  to  observe  that  the  better 
citizens  have  found  it  so  difficult  and  troublesome  to  reform 
the  legislatures  that  they  have  concluded  to  be  content  with 
curing  such  and  so  many  symptoms  as  they  can  find  medicines 
for,  and  waiting  to  see  in  what  new  direction  the  virus  will 
work.  "  After  all,"  they  say,  "  the  disease,  though  it  is  pain- 
ful and  vexing,  does  not  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient,  does 
not  even  diminish  his  strength.  The  worst  that  the  legis- 
latures can  do  is  to  waste  some  money,  and  try  some  foolish 
experiments  from  which  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will 
presently  withdraw.  Every  one  haa  his  crosses  to  bear,  and 
ours  are  comparatively  light."  All  which  is  true  enough,  but 
ignores  two  important  features  in  the  situation,  one,  that  the 
constitutional  organs  of  government  become  constantly  more 
discredited,  the  other  that  the  tremendous  influence  exerted 
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by  wealth  and  the  misuse  of  public  rights  permitted  to  capital- 
ists, and  especiaJly  to  companies,  have  created  among  tbe 
masses  of  the  people  ideas  which  may  break  out  in  demands 
for  legislation  of  a  new  and  dangerous  kind. 

The  survey  of  the  State  governments  which  we  have  now 
completed  suggests  several  reflections. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  political  importance  of  the  States 
is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
Although  the  States  have  grown  enormously  in  wealth  and 
population,  they  have  declined  relatively  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  excellence  of  State  laws  and  the  merits  of  a 
State  administration  make  less  difference  to  the  inhabitants 
than  formerly,  because  the  band  of  tbe  National  government 
is  more  frequently  felt.  The  questions  which  tbe  State  deals 
with,  largely  as  they  influence  the  welfare  of  the  citizen,  do 
not  touch  his  imagination  like  those  which  Congress  handles, 
because  tbe  latter  determine  the  rehitions  of  tbe  Republic  to 
the  rest  of  zha  world,  and  afEect  all  tbe  area  tliat  lies  between 
tbe  two  oceans.  The  State  set  out  as  an  isolated  and  self- 
sufficing  commonwealth.  It  is  now  merely  a  part  of  a  far 
grander  whole,  which  seems  to  be  slowly  absorbing  its  func- 
tions and  stunting  its  growth,  as  the  great  tree  stunts  tbe 
shrubs  over  which  its  spreading  boughs  have  begun  to  cast 
their  shade. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  have  ceased  to  care  for 
their  States;  far  from  it.  They  are  proud  of  their  States, 
even  where  there  may  be  little  to  be  proud  of.  That  passion- 
ate love  of  competition  which  possesses  English-speaking  men, 
makes  them  eager  that  their  State  should  surpass  tbe  neigh- 
bouring States  in  the  number  of  the  clocks  it  makes,  tbe 
hogs  it  kills,  the  jmmpkins  it  rears,  that  their  particular  star 
should  shine  at  least  as  brightly  as  the  other  forty-three  iu 
the  national  flag.  But  if  these  commonwealths  meant  to  their 
citizens  what  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  if  they 
commanded  an  equal  measure  of  their  loyalty,  and  influenced 
as  largely  their  individual  welfare,  the  State  legislatures 
would  not  be  left  to  professionals  or  tbird-i'ate  men.  The 
truth  is  that  tbe  State  has  shrivelled  up.  It  retains  its  old 
legal  powers  over  the  citizens,  its  old  legal  rights  as  against 
the  central  government.    But  it  does  not  interest  its  citizens 
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as  it  once  did.  Men  do  not  now  say,  like  Ames  in  1783,  that 
their  State  is  their  country.'  And  as  the  central  governmeut 
overshadows  it  in  one  direction,  so  the  great  cities  have  en- 
croached upon  it  in  another.  The  populatioii  of  a  single  city 
is  sometimes  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  State;  and  city  questions  interest  this  population  more 
than  State  questions  do ;  city  officials  have  hegun  to  rival  or 
even  to  dwatf  State  officials. 

Observe,  however,  that  while  the  growth  of  the  Union  has 
relatively  dwarfed  the  State,  the  absolute  increase  of  the  State 
in  population  has  changed  the  character  of  the  State  itself. 
In  1790  seven  of  the  thirteen  original  States  had  each  of  them 
less  than  300,000,  oidy  one  more  than  500,000  inhabitants. 
Xow  twenty-seven  have  more  than  1,000,000  each,  and  nine  of 
these  more  than  2,000,000.  We  must  expect  to  find  that,  in 
spite  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  the  individual  citizens  will 
know  less  of  one  another,  will  have  less  personal  acquaintance 
with  their  leading  men,  and  less  personal  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community  than  in  the  old  days  when  the  State  was  no 
more  populous  than  an  English  county  like  Bedford  or  Somer- 
set. Thus  the  special  advantages  of  local  government  have  to 
a  large  extent  vanished  from  the  American  States  of  b>day. 
They  are  local  bodies  in  the  sense  of  having  no  great  imperial 
interests  to  fire  men's  minds.  They  are  not  local  in  the  sense 
of  giving  their  members  a  familiar  knowledge  and  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  their  afEairs.  Hamilton  may  have 
been  right  in  thinking  that  the  large  States  ought  to  be  sub- 
divided.'  At  any  rate  it  is  to  this  want  of  direct  local  interest 

'  .So  Even  in  1S11.  Jcislah  Qnlncy  salil  In  ConirresB:  "Sir.  I  confsss  It,  the 
iint  pulillv  love  of  my  heart  is  the  Commomrealth  of  Uassacbuaetts.  There 
19  my  fircHido:  tlierc  aro  the  lonilis  o(  my  anceslorB." 

'  It  Is,  however,  also  argued  tliat  there  are  some  large  States  In  which  the 
mischievous  nclion  or  the  mullitiicle  ot  a  great  city  fs  held  fn  check  bj  the 
Hteadler  rnral  voters.  If  such  States  had  been  subdividoil,  the  subdivlBlon 
which  happeueil  to  contain  llie  great  city  would  lie  at  the  mercy  o[  tliis  multi- 
tude. The  qiiesltoii  has  not  taken  practical  shape,  for  no  Slate  has  yet  asked 
to  be  divided,  though  there  la  at  present  a  movement  to  divide  Kansas  into 
two  States  by  a  N.  and  8.  line. 

Texas  Is  the  only  State  which  posseBSes  (under  the  statute  admitting  her) 
a  right  to  divide  herself  Into  several  States  witliout  obtaining  permission  from 

Hamilton's  reason  seema  to  have  beea  a  tear  that  tbe  Suitel  would  be  too 
strong  [or  the  National  govermneat. 
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on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  some  of  the  faults  of  their 
legislatures  may  be  ascribed. 

The  chief  lesson  which  a  study  of  the  more  vicious  among 
the  State  legislatures  teaches,  is  that  power  does  not  necessa- 
rily bring  responsibility  in  its  train.  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
write  down  so  bald  a  platitude,  were  it  not  one  of  those  plati- 
tudes which  are  constantly  forgotten  or  ignored.  People  who 
know  well  enough  that,  in  private  life,  wealth  or  rank  or  any 
other  kind  of  power  is  as  likely  to  mar  a  man  as  to  make  him, 
to  lower  as  to  raise  his  sense  of  duty,  have  nevertheless  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  talking  as  if  human  nature  changed  when 
it  entered  public  life,  as  if  the  mere  possession  of  public  func- 
tions, whether  of  voting  or  of  legislating,  tended  of  itself  to 
secure  their  proper  exercise.  We  know  that  power  does  not 
purify  men  in  despotic  governments,  but  we  talk  as  if  it  did 
so  in  free  governments.  Every  one  would  of  course  admit,  if 
the  point  were  put  flatly  to  him,  that  power  alone  is  not 
enough,  but  that  there  must  be  added  to  power,  in  the  case  of 
the  voter,  a  direct  interest  in  the  choice  of  good  men,  in  the 
case  of  the  legislator,  responsibility  to  the  voters,  in  the  case 
of  both,  a  measure  of  enlightenment  and  honour.  What  the 
legislatures  of  the  worst  States  show  is  not  merely  the  need 
for  the  existence  of  a  sound  public  opinion,  for  such  a  public 
opinion  exists,  but  the  need  for  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
brought  into  efficient  action  upon  representatives,  who,  if  they 
are  left  to  themselves,  and  are  not  individually  persons  with  a 
sense  of  honour  and  a  character  to  lose,  will  be  at  least  as  bad 
in  public  life  as  they  could  be  in  private.  The  greatness  of 
the  scale  on  which  they  act,  and  of  the  material  interests  they 
control,  will  do  little  to  inspire  them.  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  by  far  the  largest  and  wealthiest  States  in  the 
Union.     Their  legislatures  are  confessedly  among  the  worst. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

8TATB   POLITICS 

In  the  last  preceding  chapters  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
first  the  structure  of  the  machinery  of  State  governments,  and 
then  this  machinery  in  motion  as  well  aa  at  rest,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  actual  working  of  the  various  departments  in  their 
relations  to  one  another.  We  may  now  ask,  What  is  the  mo- 
tive power  which  sets  and  keeps  these  wheels  and  pistons 
going  ?    What  is  the  steam  that  drives  the  machine  ? 

The  steam  is  supplied  by  the  political  parties.  In  speaking 
of  the  parties  I  must,  to  some  slight  extent,  anticipate  what 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  Part  III. :  but  it  seems  worth 
while  to  incur  this  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
together  all  that  refers  specially  to  the  States,  and  of  complet- 
ing the  picture  of  their  political  life.' 

Tlie  States  evidently  present  some  singular  conditions  for 
the  development  of  a  party  system.  They  are  self-governing 
communities  with  large  legislative  and  administrative  powers, 
existing  inside  a  much  greater  community  of  which  they  are 
for  many  purposes  independent.  They  must  have  parties,  and 
this  community,  the  Federal  Union,  has  also  parties.  What  is 
the  relation  of  the  one  set  of  parties  to  the  other? 

There  are  three  kinds  of  relations  possible,  viz.  — 

Eiicli  State  might  have  a  party  of  its  own,  entirely  uneon- 
ncctcd  with  the  national  parties,  but  created  by  State  issues  — 
i.e.  advocating  or  opposing  measures  which  fall  within  the 
exclusive  competence  of  the  State. 

Each  State  might  have  parties  which,  while  based  upon  State 
is.sues,  were  influenced  by  the  national  parties,  and  in  some  sort 
of  affiliation  with  the  latter. 

'  Man7  readers  may  find  it  b«tter  to  tklp  this  chapter  until  tliej  bave  read 
iliose  wliich  lollov  (Cbaptera  Llll.'LVl.)  upoD  Cbe  blsloif ,  tenets,  and  pif- 
ctit  condition  of  the  great  aatioaal  parties. 
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The  parties  in  each  State  might  be  merely  local  subdivisions 
of  the  national  parties,  the  national  issues  and  organizations 
swallowing  up,  or  rather  pushing  aside,  the  State  issues  and 
the  organizations  formed  to  deal  with  them. 

The  nature  of  the  State  governments  would  lead  us  to  expect 
to  find  the  first  of  these  relatious  existing.  The  sphere  of  the 
State  is  different,  some  few  topics  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
excepted,  from  that  of  the  National  government.  What  the 
State  can  deal  with,  the  National  government  cannot  touch. 
What  the  National  government  can  deal  with  lies  beyond  the 
province  of  the  State.  The  State  governor  and  legislature  are 
elected  without  relation  to  the  President  and  Congress,  and 
when  elected  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  authorities.  Hence 
a  question  fit  to  be  debated  and  voted  uimn  in  Congress  can. 
seldom  be  a  question  fit  to  be  also  debated  and  voted  upon  in  a 
State  legislature,  and  the  party  formed  for  advocating  its  pas- 
sage through  Congress  will  have  no  scope  for  similar  action 
within  a  State,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  State  party,  seeking 
to  carry  some  State  law,  will  have  no  motive  for  approaching 
Congress,  which  can  neither  help  it  nor  hurt  it.  The  great 
questions  which  Iiave  divided  the  Union  since  its  foundation, 
and  on  which  national  parties  have  been  liased,  have  been  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy,  of  the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  of 
a  protective  tariff,  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  South  after  the  war.  With  none  of  these  had 
a  State  legislature  any  title  to  deal :  all  lay  within  the  Federal 
sphere.  So  at  this  moment  the  questions  of  currency  and  tariff 
reform,  which  are  among  the  most  important  questions  before 
the  country,  are  outside  the  ])rovince  of  the  State  goveniments. 
We  might  therefore  expect  that  the  State  parties  would  be  as 
distinct  from  the  national  parties  as  are  the  State  governments 
from  the  Federal. 

The  contrary  has  happened.  The  national  ])arties  have  en- 
gulfed the  State  parties.  The  latter  have  disappeared  abso- 
lutely as  independent  bodies,  and  survive  merely  as  branches 
of  the  national  ]>arties,  working  each  in  its  own  State  for  the 
tenets  and  purposes  which  a  national  party  professes  and  seeks 
to  attain.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  one  may  say  that  a 
State  party  has  rarely  any  marked  local  colour,  that  it  is  seldom 
and  then  but  slightly  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  State 
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issues  and  national  issues,  such  as  I  have  indicated  in  suggest- 
ing the  second  form  of  possible  relation.  The  national  issues 
have  thrown  matters  of  State  competence  entirely  into  the 
shade,  and  have  done  so  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic,  The  local  parties  which  existed  in  1789  in  most  or 
all  of  the  States  were  soon  absorbed  into  the  Federalieta  and 
Demoeratic  Republicans  who  sprang  into  life  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution, 

The  results  of  this  phenomenon  have  been  so  important  that 
we  may  stop  to  examine  its  oatises. 

Within  four  years  from  their  origin,  the  strife  of  the  two 
great  national  parties  became  intense  over  the  whole  Union. 
From  1793  till  1815  grave  issues  of  foreign  policy,  complicated 
with  issues  of  domestic  policy,  stirred  men  to  tierce  passion  and 
strenuous  effort.  State  business,  being  more  commonplace,  ex- 
citing less  feeling,  awakening  no  interest  outside  State  bounda^ 
ries,  fell  into  the  background.  The  leaders  who  won  fame  and 
followers  were  national  leaders ;  and  a  leader  came  to  care  for 
his  influence  within  his  State  chiefly  as  a  means  of  gaining 
strength  in  the  wider  national  field,  Even  so  restlessly  active 
and  versatile  a  people  aa  the  Americans  cannot  feel  warmly 
about  two  sets  of  diverse  interests  at  the  same  time,  cannot 
create  and  work  simultaneously  two  distinct  and  unconnected 
party  organ  izatious.  The  State,  therefore,  had,  to  use  the 
trEmsatl antic  phrase,  "  to  take  the  back  seat."  Before  1815 
the  process  was  complete ;  the  dividing  tines  between  parties 
in  every  State  were  those  drawn  by  national  questions.  And 
from  1827  down  to  1877  the  renewed  keenness  of  party  war- 
fare kept  these  parties  constantly  on  tlie  stretch,  and  forced 
them  to  use  all  the  support  they  could  win  in  a  State  for  the 
purposes  of  the  national  struggle. 

There  was  one  way  in  which  predominance  in  a  State  could 
be  so  directly  used.  The  Federal  senators  are  chosen  by  the 
State  legislatures.  The  party  therefore  which  gains  a  majority 
in  the  State  legislature  gains  two  seats  in  the  smaller  and  more 
powerful  branch  of  Congress.  As  parties  in  Congress  are  gen- 
erally pretty  equally  balanced,  this  advantage  is  well  worth 
fighting  for.  and  is  a  constant  spur  to  the  efforts  of  national 
politicians  to  carry  the  State  elections  in  a  particular  State. 
Besides,  in  Anierimt,  above  all  countrii'S,  nothing  succeeds  like 
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;  and  in  each  State  the  party  which  carries  the  State 
elections  is  held  likely  to  carry  the  elections  for  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  the  President  also. 

Moreover,  there  are  the  offices.  The  Federal  offices  in  each 
State  are  very  numerous.  They  are  in  the  gift  of  whichever 
national  party  happens  to  be  in  power,  i.e.  counts  among  its 
members  the  President  for  the  time  being.  He  bestows  them 
upon  those  who  in  each  State  have  worked  hardest  for  the 
national  party  there.  Thus  the  influence  of  Washington  and 
its  presiding  deities  is  everywhere  felt,  and  even  the  party 
which  is  in  a  minority  in  a.  particular  State,  and  therefore  loses 
its  share  of  the  State  offices,  is  cheered  and  fed  by  morsels  of 
patronise  from  the  national  table.  The  national  parties  are  in 
fact  all-pervasive,  and  leave  little  room  for  the  growth  of  any 
other  groupings  or  organizations.  A  purely  State  party,  indif- 
ferent to  national  issues,  would,  if  it  were  started  now,  have  no 
support  from  outside,  would  have  few  posts  to  bestow,  because 
the  State  offices  are  neither  numerous  nor  well  paid,  could  have 
DO  pledge  of  permanence  such  as  the  vast  mechanism  of  the 
national  parties  provides,  would  offer  little  prospect  of  aiding 
its  leaders  to  win  wealth  or  fame  in  the  wider  theatre  of  Con- 
gress. 

Accordingly  the  national  parties  have  complete  possession 
of  the  field.  In  every  State  from  Maine  to  Texas  all  State 
elections  for  the  governorship  and  other  offices  are  fought  on 
their  lines;  all  State  legislatures  iire  divided  into  members 
belonging  to  one  or  other  of  them.  Every  trial  of  strength  in 
a  State  election  is  assumed  to  presage  a  similar  result  in  a 
national  election.  Every  State  office  is  deemed  as  fitting  a 
reward  for  services  to  the  national  party  as  for  services  in 
State  contests.  In  fact  the  whole  machinery  is  worked  exactly 
as  if  the  State  were  merely  a  subdivision  of  the  Union  for  elec- 
toral purposes.  Yet  nearly  all  the  questions  which  come 
before  State  legislatures  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
tenets  of  the  national  parties,  while  votes  of  State  legislatures, 
except  in  respect  of  the  choice  of  senators,  can  neither  advance 
nor  retard  the  progress  of  any  cause  which  lies  within  the  com- 
]:etence  of  Congress, 

How  has  this  system  affected  the  working  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, and  especially  of  their  legislatures  ? 
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It  has  prevented  the  grnwth  within  a  State  of  State  parties 
^dressing  themselves  to  the  questions  which  belong  to  its  legis- 
ilature,  and  really  affect  its  welfare. 

The  natural  sourue  of  a.  party  is  a  common  belief,  a  common 
.sim  and  purpose.  For  this  men  league  themselves  together, 
uid  agree  to  act  in  concert.  A  State  party  ought  therefore  to 
be  formed  out  of  persons  who  desire  the  State  to  do  something, 
or  not  to  do  it;  to  pass  such  and  such  a  law,  to  grant  money  to 
BUoh  and  snch  an  object.  It  is,  however,  formed  with  reference 
■to  no  such  aim  or  purpose,  but  to  matters  which  the  State  can- 
not influence.  Hence  a  singular  unreality  in  the  State  parties. 
Jn  most  of  the  legislatures  as  well  as  through  the  electoral 
'districts  they  cohere  very  closely.  But  this  cohesion  is  of  no 
.fervice  or  significance  for  uiue-tenths  of  the  questions  that 
>eome  before  the  legislature  for  its  decision,  seeing  that  such 
[uestions  are  not  touched  by  the  platform  of  either  party, 
'ty,  therefore,  does  not  fulfil  its  legitimate  ends.  It  does  not 
3>roduce  the  co-operation  of  leaders  in  preimring.  o£  followers  in 
supporting,  a  niPasure  or  line  of  policy.  It  does  not  secure  the 
Veen  criticism  by  either  side  of  the  measures  or  policy  advo- 
.Vated  by  the  other.  It  is  an  artificial  aggregation  of  persons 
linked  together  for  purposes  unconnected  with  the  work,  they 
iave  to  do. 

This  state  of  things  may  seem  to  possess  the  advantage  of 
permitting  questions  to  be  considered  on  their  merits,  apart 
XFOm  that  spirit  of  faction  which  in  England,  for  instance,  dis- 
JfOses  the  men  on  one  side  to  reject  a  proposal  of  the  other  side 
iO&  the  score,  not  of  its  demerits,  but  of  the  quarter  it  proceeds 
&om.  Such  an  advantage  would  certainly  exist  if  members 
were  elected  to  the  State  legislatures  irrespective  of  party,  if 
the  practice  was  to  look  out  for  good  men  who  would  manage 
, State  Inisiness  prudently  and  pass  useful  laws.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  prac^ce.  Tlie  strength  of  the  national  parties  pre- 
vents it.  Every  member  is  elected  as  a  party  man ;  and  the 
experiment  of  legislatures  working  without  parties  has  as  little 
ehance  of  being  tried  in  the  several  States  as  in  Congress  itself. 
There  is  yet  another  benefit  which  the  plan  seems  to  promise. 
The  State  legislatures  may  seem  a  narrow  sphere  for  an  enteN 
prising  genius,  and  their  work  uninteresting  to  a  superior  mind. 
But  if  they  lead  into  the  lurgtT  field  of  national  politics,  if  dia- 
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tinction  in  them  opens  the  door  to  a  fame  and  power  extending 
over  the  country,  able  men  will  seek  to  enter  and  to  shine  in 
the  legislatures  of  the  states.  Thia  is  the  same  argument  as 
is  used  by  those  who  defend  the  practice,  now  genera)  in  Eng- 
land, of  lighting  municipal  and  other  local  elections  on  part^ 
lines.  Better  men,  it  is  said,  are  glad  to  enter  the  town  coud- 
cils  than  could  otherwise  be  induced  to  do  so,  because  in  doing 
so  they  serve  the  party,  and  establish  a  claim  on  it,  they  com- 
mend themselves  to  their  fellow-citizens  as  fit  candidates  for 
Parliament.  The  possible  loss  of  not  getting  a  good  set  of 
town  councillors  irrespective  of  party  lines  is  thought  to  be 
more  tha.n  compensated  by  the  certain  gain  of  men  whose  ambi- 
tion would  overlook  a  town  council,  were  it  not  thus  made  a 
stage  in  their  political  career.  This  case  is  the  more  like  that 
of  America  because  these  English  municipal  bodies  have  rarely 
anything  to  do  with  the  issues  which  divide  the  two  great 
English  parties.  Men  are  elected  to  them  as  Tories  or  Liberals 
whose  Toryism  or  Liberalism  is  utterly  indifferent  so  far  as 
the  business  of  the  council  goes. 

Whether  or  no  this  reasoning  be  sound  as  regards  England, 
I  doubt  if  the  American  legislatures  gain  in  efficiency  by  hav- 
ing only  party  men  in  them,  and  whether  the  elections  would 
be  any  worse  cared  for  if  party  was  a  secondary  idea  in  the 
voters'  minds.  Already  these  elections  are  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  party  managers,  to  whom  intellect  and  knowledge 
do  not  commend  an  aspirant,  any  more  than  does  character. 
Experience  in  a  State  legislature  certainly  gives  a  politician 
good  chances  of  seeing  behind  the  scenes,  and  makes  him 
familiar  with  the  methods  employed  by  professionals.  But  it 
affords  few  opportunities  for  distinction  in  the  higher  walks 
of  public  life,  and  it  is  as  likely  to  lower  as  to  raise  his  apti- 
tude for  them.  However,  a  good  many  men  find  their  way 
into  Congress  through  the  State  legislatures  —  though  it  is  no 
longer  the  rule  that  persons  chosen  Federal  senators  by  those 
bodies  must  have  served  in  them  —  and  perhaps  the  average 
capacity  of  members  is  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  persons  who 
seek  to  use  the  State  legislature  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing further.  The  question  is  purely  speculative.  Party  has 
dominated  and  will  dominate  all  State  elections.  Under  eziat- 
ing  conditions  the  thing  cannot  be  otherwise. 
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It  is,  however,  obviously  impossible  to  treat  as  party  matters 
Unuy  of  the  questions  that  coute  before  the  legislatures,  Local 
Mud  personal  hills,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  occupy  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  tbe  time  nnd  labours  of  these  bodies,  do  not 
&1I  within  party  lines  at  all.  The  only  difference  the  party 
aystem  makes  to  them  is  that  a  party  leader  who  takes  up  such 
ft  bill  has  exceptional  facilities  for  putting  it  through,  and  that 
district  which  returns  a  member  belonging  to  the  majority 
lias  some  advantage  when  trying  to  aeciire  a  benefit  for  itself. 
'itt  is  the  same  with  appropriatiuns  of  State  funds  to  any  local 
puriMse.  Members  use  their  party  influence  and  party  aflilia^ 
tiDus ;  but  the  advocacy  of  such  schemes  and  opposition  to 
Ehem  have  comparatively  little  to  do  with  party  divisions,  and 
[t  constantly  happens  that  men  of  both  pai'ties  are  found 
combining  to  carry  some  project  by  which  they  or  their  oon- 
ttituents  will  gain.  Of  course  the  less  reputable  a  member  is, 
more  apt  will  he  be  to  enter  into  "rings"  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  in  their  proper  sense,  the  more 
nady  to  scheme  with  any  trickster,  to  whichever  party  he 
adheres.  Of  measures  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  gen- 
uine legislation,  i.e.  measures  tor  improving  the  general  law 
and  administration  of  the  State,  some  are  so  remote  from 
iuiy  party  issue,  and  so  unlikely  to  enure  to  the  credit  of  either 
party,  that  they  are  considered  on  their  merits.  A  bill,  for 
Instance,  for  improving  the  State  lunatic  asylums,  or  forbid- 
ding lotteries,  or  restrieting  the  freedom  of  divorce,  would 
9  nothing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  party  action.  It 
Would  be  introduced  by  some  member  who  desired  reform  for 
jts  own  sake,  and  would  be  passed  if  this  member,  having  con- 
vinced the  more  enlightened  among  his  colleagues  that  it 
would  do  good,  or  his  colleagues  generally  that  the  people 
-wished  it,  could  overcome  the  difficulties  which  the  pressure 
of  a  crowd  of  competing  bills  is  sure  to  place  in  its  way. 
Other  public  measures,  however,  may  excite  popular  feeling, 
may  be  demanded  by  one  class  or  section  of  opinion  and 
tesisted  by  another.  Bills  dealing  with  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
joants,  or  regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  or  attacking  railway 
Ainpanies,  or  prohii)iting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter, 
;re  matters  uf  such  ki-eu  interest  to  some  one  seotion  of  the 
■population,  that  a  party  will  gain  support  from  many  citizens 
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by  eapouBing  them,  and  may  possibly  estrange  others.  Hence, 
though  such  bills  have  rarely  any  connection  with  the  tenetB 
of  either  party,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a  party  to  win  votes 
by  throwing  its  weight  for  or  against  them,  according  as  it 
judges  that  there  is  more  to  gain  by  taking  the  one  course  or 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine,  for  instance,  there 
was  clearly  more  to  be  gained  by  supjiorting  than  by  ojiposing, 
because  the  farmers,  especially  in  the  agricultural  North-West, 
constitute  a,  much  stronger  vote  than  any  persons  who  could 
suffer  by  restricting  the  sale  of  the  substance.  We  should 
accordingly  expect  to  find,  and  observers  did  in  fact  find,  both 
parties  competing  for  the  honour  of  passing  such  a  bill.  There 
was  a  race  between  a  number  of  members,  anxious  to  gain 
credit  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  Intoxicants  open  up  a 
more  difficult  problem.  Strong  as  the  Prohibitionists  and  local 
option  men  are  in  all  the  northern  and  western,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  southern  States,  the  Germans,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Irish  and  the  liquor  dealers,  are  in  many  States  also  so  strong, 
and  so  fond  of  their  beer,  that  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  for  a 
party  to  hoist  the  anti-liquor  fl^.  Accordingly  both  parties 
are  apt  to  fence  with  this  question.  Speaking  broadly,  there- 
fore, these  questions  of  general  State  legislation  are  not  party 
questions,  though  liable  at  any  moment  to  become  so,  if  one  or 
other  party  takes  them  up. 

Is  there  then  no  such  thing  as  a  real  State  party,  agitating  or 
working  solely  within  State  limits,  and  inscribing  on  its  banner 
a  principle  or  project  which  State  legislation  can  advance  ? 

Such  a  party  does  sometimes  arise.  In  California,  for  in- 
stance, there  has  long  been  strong  feeling  against  the  Chinese, 
and  a  desire  to  exclude  them.  Both  Bepuhlicans  and  Demo- 
crats were  affected  by  the  feeling,  and  fell  in  with  it.  But 
there  sprang  up  fifteen  years  ago  a  third  party,  which  claimed 
to  be  specially  "  anti- Mongolian,"  while  also  attacking  capital- 
ists and  railways ;  and  it  lasted  for  some  time,  confusing  the 
politics  of  the  State.  Questions  affecting  the  canals  of  the 
State  became  at  one  time  a  powerful  factor  in  the  parties  of 
New  York.  In  Virginia  the  question  of  re])udiating  the  State 
debt  gave  birth  a  few  years  ago  to  a  party  which  called  itself 
the  "  Beadjusters,"  and  by  the  help  of  negro  votes  carried  the 
State  at  several  elections.     In  some  of  the  North-Westezn 
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States  the  farmers  associated  themselves  in  societies  called 
"Granges,"  purporting  to  be  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  and  created  a  Granger  party,  which  secured  drastic 
legislation  againtit  the  railroad  companies  and  other  so-called 
monopolists.  The  same  forces  acting  over  a  still  wider  area 
have  lately  produced  the  so-called  Farmers'  Alliance,  which 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  congressional  elections  of  1890, 
and  under  the  name  of  the  People's  I'arty,  in  those  of  1892. 
And  in  roost  States  there  now  exists  an  active  Prohibitionist 
party,  which  agitates  for  the  strengthening  and  better  enforce- 
ment of  laws  restricting  or  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
Tt  deems  itself  also  a  national  party,  since  it  has  an  organiza- 
tion which  covers  a  great  part  of  the  Union.  But  its  opera- 
tions are  far  more  active  in  the  States,  because  the  liquor 
traffic  belongs  to  State  legislation.'  Since,  however,  it  can 
rarply  secure  many  members  in  a  State  legislature,  it  acts 
chiefly  by  influencing  the  existing  parties,  and  frightening 
them  into  pretending  to  meet  its  wishes. 

All  these  groups  or  factions  were  or  are  associated  on  the 
basis  of  some  doctrine  or  practical  proposal  which  they  put 
forward.  But  it  sometimes  also  happens  that,  without  any 
such  basis,  a  party  is  formed  in  a  State  inside  one  of  the 
regular  national  parties;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  national 
party  in  the  State  splits  up  into  two  factions,  probably  more 
embittered  against  each  other  than  against  the  other  regular 
party.  Such  State  factions,  for  they  hardly  deserve  to  be 
called  parties,  generally  arise  from,  or  soon  become  coloured 
by,  the  rivalries  of  leaders,  each  of  whom  draws  a  certain 
number  of  politicians  with  him.  New  York  is  the  State  that 
has  seen  most  of  them ;  and  in  it  they  have  tended  of  late 
years  to  grow  more  distinctly  personal.  The  Hunkers  and 
Barnburners  who  divided  the  Democratic  party  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  "  Hards  "  and  the 
"  Softs,"  began  in  genuine  differences  of  opinion  about  canal 
management  and  other  State  questions.*    The  "  Stalwart "  and 

■  CoDcreBS  huB  ot  coarse  power  to  Impose,  and  bu  ImpoMd.  an  exclw  upon 
Hqiinr.  but  this  la  f&r  from  meetlnE  tbe  demandB  of  the  teroperance  party. 

<  The  names  of  these  factions,  the  changes  they  pasB  thronirh,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  Immediately  get  Involved  with  the  ambitions  and  aotlpatblea  Ot 
particular  leaders,  recall  the  factlnne  !□  the  Italian  cities  of  the  thirteenth  and 
foiirlceiilh  centuries,  inch  at  the  White  and  Black  QoeUi  ol  Florence  In  tlw 
time  ot  Dante. 
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"Half-breed"  sectiona  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  same 
State,  whose  bitter  feuds  amused  the  country  a  few  years  ago, 
were  mere  -factious,  each  attached  to  a  leader,  or  group  of 
leaders,  but  without  distinctive  principles. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  others  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  dignity  and  magnitude  of 
State  politics  have  declined.  They  have  become  more  pacific 
in  methods,  but  less  serious  and  more  pei-sonal  in  their  aims. 
In  old  days  the  State  had  real  political  struggles,  in  which 
men  sometimes  took  up  arms.  There  was  a  rebellion  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1786-87,  which  it  needed  some  smart  fighting  to 
put  down,  and  anotlier  in  Rhode  Island  in  1842,  due  to  the 
discontent  of  the  masses  witli  the  tlien  existing  Constitution.' 
The  battles  of  this  generation  are  fought  at  the  i>olling-booth8, 
though  sometimes  won  in  the  rooms  where  the  votes  are 
counted  by  partisan  oiKcials.  That  heads  are  counted  instead 
of  being  broken  is  no  doubt  an  improvement.  But  these 
struggles  do  not  always  stir  the  blood  of  the  people  as  those 
of  the  old  time  did :  they  seem  to  evoke  less  patriotic  interest 
in  the  State,  leas  public  spirit  for  securing  her  good  govern- 
ment. 

This  change  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  feebler  sense  of 
political  duty.  It  is  due  to  that  shrivelling  up  of  tlic  State  to 
which  I  referred  in  last  chapter,  A  century  ago  the  State  was 
a  commonwealtli  com]>arable  to  an  Italian  rejiublic  like  Bologna 
or  Siena,  or  one  of  tlie  German  free  imperial  cities  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  to  Liibeck,  for  instance,  or  to  Niirnberg,  which,  though 
it  formed  part  of  the  Empire,  had  a  genuine  and  vigorous 
political  life  of  its  own,  in  which  the  faiths,  hopes,  passions  of 
the  citizens  were  involved.  Nowadays  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication, the  movements  of  trade,  tlie  unprecedented  diffu- 
sion of  literature,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  tlie  dominance  of  the 
great  national  parties,  who-se  full  tide  swells  all  the  creeks  and 

'  In  theaa  miniature  eivll  wnrs  there  was  a  tendency  for  tho  city  folk  to  be  on 
one  side  ttnd  the  nKriculturists  on  tlie  otlier.  n  phennnicnoti  wlilcli  van  observed 
lonj;  ago  In  Greece,  where  the  nristoomtlc  party  live<l  in  the  city  and  the  poor 
in  the  fields.  In  the  sixth  century  b.c,  the  oll^an:hlc  poet  Theiigiiis  moamed 
over  the  deKriul&tion  o(  political  life  which  had  followeil  the  intrnsion  of  tba 
country  churls.  The  hostility  of  the  nrbjin  and  rural  pojiulation  sometimes 
recurs  in  SwitzorlAnd.  Tlie  country  i>p'iple  of  the  iMintnii  of  Basil  fought  a 
blooily  battle  some  years  aeo  with  the  people  of  the  I'ity.  and  the  little  com- 
monwealth bad  to  be  subdivided  into  two,  Basil  City  and  Basil  Country. 
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inlets  of  a  State  no  less  than  the  mid  channel  of  national  poli- 
tics at  Washington,  have  drawn  the  minds  of  the  masses  as 
well  as  of  the  more  enlightened  citizens  away  from  the  State 
legislatures,  whose  functions  have  come  to  seem  trivial  and 
their  strifes  petty.' 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  withdraw  or  modify  what 
was  said,  iu  an  earlier  chapter,  of  the  greatness  of  an  American 
State,  and  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  it.  Those  prop- 
ositions are,  I  believe,  true  of  a  State  as  compared  to  any  local 
division  of  any  European  country,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
excepted.  I  am  here  speaking  of  a  State  as  compared  with  the 
nation,  and  of  men's  feelings  towards  their  State  to-day  as  com- 
pared with  the  feelings  of  a  century  ago.  I  am,  moreover, 
speaking  not  so  much  of  sentimental  loyalty  to  the  State,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  for  this  is  still  strong,  but  of  the  practical 
interest  taken  in  its  government,  "Even  in  Great  Britain 
many  a  man  is  proud  of  his  city,  of  Edinburgh  say,  or  of  Man- 
chester, who  takes  only  the  slenderest  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  current  business. 

There  is  indeed  some  resemblance  between  the  attitude  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  great  English  town  towards  their  municipal 
government  and  that  of  the  people  of  a  State  to  their  State 
government.  The  proceedings  of  English  town  councils  are 
little  followed  or  regarded  either  by  the  wealthier  or  the  poorer 
residents.  The  humble  voter  does  not  know  or  care  who  is 
mayor.  The  head  of  a  great  mercantile  house  never  thinks  of 
offering  himself  for  such  a  post  In  London  the  Metropolitan 
IJoard  of  Works  raised  and  spent  a  vast  revenue  ;  but  its  dis- 
cussions were  commented  on  in  the  newspapers  only  four  or 
five  times  a  year,  and  very  few  persons  of  good  social  standing 
were  to  be  found  among  its  members.  Allowing  for  the  con- 
trast between  the  English  bodies,  with  their  strictly  limited 
powers,  and  the  immense  competence  of  an  American  State 
legislature,  this  English  phenomenon  is  sufhcieutly  like  those 
of  America  to  be  worth  taking  as  an  illustration. 

I  Similar  feelineB  made  the  three  last  surviving  Hanneatlc  free  cICIbb  vlll- 
inirly  rcMlsii  their  indopenrlenco  lo  become  members  of  tlie  new  German  Em- 
pire, Iwi'iLuse  llie  sentiment  of  pnn-Gennanic  |>Btrlotiam  had  so  overborne  tbe 
oil)  f«nclrieH»  for  local  indepentipnce,  that  no  TBKrct  was  (fit  in  resiKninRpartof 
the  latter  in  order  to  socuro  a  share  in  fuller  national  life  of  the  great  German 
State. 
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We  may  accordingly  say  that  the  average  American  voter, 
belonging  to  the  labouring  or  farming  oi  shopkeeplng  class, 
troubles  himself  little  about  the  conduct  of  State  busioess. 
He  votes  the  party  ticket  at  elections  as  a  good  party  man,  and 
is  pleased  when  his  party  wins.  When  a  question  comes  up 
which  interests  him,  like  that  of  canal  management,  or  the 
regulation  of  railway  rates,  or  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  he  is  eager  to  use  his  vote,  and  watches  what  passes  in 
the  legislature.  He  is  sometimes  excited  over  a  contest  for 
the  governorship,  and  if  the  candidate  of  the  other  party  is  a 
stronger  and  more  honest  man,  may  possibly  desert  his  party 
on  that  one  issue.  But  in  ordinary  times  he  follows  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislature  so  little  that  an  American  humour- 
ist, describing  the  initial  stages  of  dotage,  observes  that  the 
poor  old  man  took  to  filing  the  reports  of  the  detiates  in  his 
State  legislature.  The  politics  which  the  voter  reads  by  pref- 
erence are  national  politics ;  and  especially  whatever  touches 
the  next  presidential  election.  In  State  contests  that  which 
chiefly  fixes  his  attention  is  the  influence  of  a  State  victory  on 
an  approaching  national  contest. 

The  more  educated  and  thoughtful  citizen,  especially  in  great 
States,  like  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  is  apt  to  be  disgusted 
by  the  sordidness  of  many  State  politicians  and  the  pettiness 
of  most.  He  regards  AIl)any  and  Harrisburg  much  as  he  re- 
gards a  wasps'  nest  in  one  of  the  trees  of  his  suburban  garden. 
The  insects  eat  his  fruit,  and  may  sting  bis  children ;  but  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  set  up  a  ladder  and  try  to  reach  them. 
Some  public-spirited  young  men  have,  howevsr,  occasionally 
thrown  themselves  into  the  muddy  whirlpool  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  carrying  Acts  for  the  better 
government  of  cities.  When  the  tenacity  of  such  men  proves 
equal  to  their  courage,  they  gain  in  time  the  active  support  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  regarding  State  politics 
as  a  squabble  over  offices  and  jobs.  By  the  help  of  the  press 
they  are  sometimes  able  to  carry  measures  such  as  an  im- 
proved Ballot  Act,  or  an  Act  for  checking  expenditure  at  elec- 
tions which  is  not  only  valuable  in  their  own  State  but  sets 
an  example  which  other  States  are  apt  to  follow.  But  the 
prevalence  of  the  rule  that  a  man  can  be  elected  oiUy  in  the 
district  where  be  lives,  renders  it  diflicult  permanently  to  main- 
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tain  a  reforming  party  in  a.  legislature,  so  those  who,  instead 
of  shru^ng  their  shoulders  put  them  to  the  wheel,  generally 
prefer  to  carry  their  energies  into  the  field  of  national  politics, 
thinking  that  larger  and  swifter  results  are  to  be  obtained 
there,  because  victories  achieved  in  and  through  the  National 
government  have  an  immediate  moral  influence  upon  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

A  European  observer,  sympathetic  with  the  aims  of  the 
reformers,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  battle  for  honest  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  fought  everywhere,  in  State  legislatures 
and  city  councils  as  well  as  in  the  national  elections  and  in 
the  press,  and  is  at  first  surprised  that  so  much  effort  should 
be  needed  to  secure  what  all  good  citizens,  to  whichever  party 
they  belong,  might  be  expected  to  work  for.  But  he  would  be 
indeed  a  self-confident  European  who  should  fancy  he  had 
discovered  anything  which  had  not  already  occurred  to  his 
shrewd  American  friends;  and  the  longer  such  an  observer 
studies  the  problem,  the  better  does  he  learn  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  which  the  system  of  party  organization,  which  I 
must  presently  proceed  to  describe,  throws  in  the  way  of  all 
reforming  efforts. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

THE   TERKITORIES 

Of  tlie  3,501,404  square  miles  which  constitute  the  area  of 
the  United  States,  2,682,535  are  included  within  the  bounds 
of  the  forty-four  States  whose  government  has  been  described 
in  the  last  preceding  chapters.  The  918,S69  square  miles 
which  remain  fall  into  the  three  following  divisions :  — 

Four  organiied  Tenitories,  viz. ;  —  Sq.  hiih, 

Utah,  Arizona,  Mew  Mexico,  Oklahoma 359,600 

Two  imorganiied  Territories,  viz.  ;  — 

Alaaka 631,400 

Indian  Terrilory,  west  of  Arkansas 31,400 

The  Federal  District  of  Columbia 70 

Of  these  the  three  latter  may  be  dismissed  in  a  word  or  two. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  piece  of  land  set  apart  to  con- 
tain the  city  of  Washington,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
government.  It  is  governed  by  three  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  has  no  local  legislature  not  municipal 
government,  the  only  legislative  authority  being  Congress. 

Alaska  (population  in  1890,  31,795,  of  whom  4303  were 
whites  and  23,274  Indians)  and  the  Indian  Territory  are  also 
under  the  direct  authority  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  laws  passed  by  Congress.  Both  are  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  Indian  tribes,  some  of  which,  however,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  particularly  the  Cherokees,  have  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  civilization.'  Neither  region  is  likely  for  a 
long  time  to  come  to  receive  regular  political  institutions. 

1  Tb«ra  are  five  civlllzeit  tribes  in  this  territory,  Cherokees,  Choctawa, 
ChlchasawB,  Creekn,  Biid  Semiiioles.  "Ench  trilie  iuaii»Ke9  its  nwn  aflaln 
under  a  constitution  modelled  upon  that  of  the  United  St»tes.  Each  has  a 
common  school  syBtem.  includiDg  schools  tor  advanced  instruction,  all  snp- 
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Until  1889,  the  organized  Territories,  eight  in  number, 
formed  a  broad  belt  of  country  extending  from  Canada  on  the 
north  to  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  separating  tiie  States  of 
the  MiBsiasippi  valley  from  those  of  the  Pacitic  slope.  In  that 
year  Congress  passed  Acts  under  which  three  of  them,  Dakota 
(which  divided  itself  into  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota), 
Montana,  and  Washington  became  entitled  to  he  admitted  as 
States;  while  in  1890  two  others  (Idaho  and  Wyoming)  were 
similarly  permitted  to  become  States.  These  have  now  (1892) 
enacted  Constitutions  and  thereby  organized  themselves  as 
States.  They  are  the  six  States  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  To  the 
three  remaining  Territories  one  has  been  added  by  the  carving 
out  of  Oklahoma,  in  1890,  from  the  Indian  Territory.  These 
four  require  some  description,  because  they  present  an  inter- 
esting form  of  autonomy  or  local  self-government,  differing 
from  that  which  exists  in  the  several  States,  and  in  some 
points  more  akin  to  that  of  the  self-governing  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  This  form  has  in  each  Territory  been  created 
by  Federal  statutes,  beginning  with  the  great  Ordinance  for 
the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  River  Ohio,  passed  by  the  Congress  of  tht-  Confed- 
eration in  1787.  Since  that  year  many  Territories  have  been 
organized,  by  different  statutes  and  on  different  plans,  out  of 
the  western  dominions  of  the  United  States,  under  the  gen- 
eral power  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion (Art.  iv,  §  3) :  and  all  but  the  above-mentioned  four  have 
now  become  States.  At  first  local  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  the  Governor  and  the  judges ;  it  is  now  exercised 
by  an  elective  legislature.  The  present  organization  of  the 
four  that  remain  is  in  most  respects  identical ;  and  in  describ- 
ing it  I  shall  ignore  minor  differences. 

The  fundamental  law  of  every  Territory,  as  of  every  State, 
is  the  Federal  Constitution;  hut  whereas  every  State  has  also 
its  own  popularly  enacted  State  Constitution,  the  Territories 

portM)  hy  tba  Indliui*  Uiemmlves.  Tlie  aicent  at  th»  Nntlonnl  Inillnn  Detence 
AanoclRtton  safB  that  there  fs  nnt  in  the  Cherokee  Nmion  s  a<n(tte  Indian  at 
(llher  mx  o»sr  (iri««n  years  of  ano  whi>  cfliinnt  read  or  writB."  —  Kepiiri  'if  the 
V.  S.  Commlttionrr  of  Kdvpation,  IHSfi.  The  eeiuus  ol  1H90  eives  tlie  total  num- 
ben  of  tbme  trlbrs  at  liH.WIIt,  or  nbum  a2,»iB  are  pure  Indlann.  The  total  num< 
ber  ol  Indlikus  Id  ttie  United  Stales  (excluding  Alnsl^a)  is  cotumed  at  24Q,2T3. 
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are  not  regulated  by  any  similar  instruments,  which  for  them 
are  replaced  by  the  Federal  atatutes  establishing  their  govern- 
ment and  prescribing  ita  form.  However,  some  Territories 
have  created  a  sort  of  rudimentary  constitution  by  enacting  a 
Bill  of  Rights.' 

In  every  Territory,  as  in  every  State,  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  departments  are  kept  distinct.  The  Execu- 
tive consists  of  a  governor  appointed  for  four  years  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  removable  by  the  President,  together  with  a  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  auditor,  and  usually  also  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  a  librarian.  The  governor  commands 
the  militia,  and  has  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature, 
which,  however,  may  (except  in  Utah  and  Arizona)  be  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  house.  He  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Federal  government,  and  reports  yearly  to  the 
President  on  the  condition  of  the  Territory,  often  making  his 
report  a  sort  of  prospectus  in  which  the  advantages  which  his 
dominions  offer  to  intending  immigrants  are  fondly  set  forth. 
He  also  sends  a  message  to  the  legislature  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session.  Important  as  the  post  of  Governor  is,  it  is  often 
bestowed  as  a  mere  piece  of  party  patronage,  with  no  great 
regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  appointee. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  two  Houses,  a  Council  of 
twelve  (in  Oklahoma  thirteen)  persons,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  twenty-four  (in  Oklahoma  twenty-six)  persons, 
elected  by  districts.  Each  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  Ter- 
ritory for  two  years,  and  sits  only  once  in  that  period.  The 
session  is  limited  (by  Federal  statutes)  to  sixty  days,  and 
the  salary  of  a  member  is  $i  per  day.  The  Houses  work 
much  like  those  in  the  States,  doing  the  hulk  of  their  business 
by  standing  committees,  and  frequently  suspending  their  rules 
to  run  measures  through  with  little  or  no  debate.  The  electo- 
ral franchise  is  left  to  be  fixed  by  Territorial  statute,  but  Fed- 
eral statutes  prescribe  that  every  member  shall  be  resident  in 
the  district  he  represents.  The  sphere  of  legislation  allowed 
to  the  legislature  is  wide,  indeed  practically  as  wide  as  that 

I  Atiiona,  In  providinf;  that  her  Bill  »f  RIkIiCs  shnll  he  chan^esble  only  by 
the  vote  of  a  majoTlty  of  all  the  meiuben  elected  Ui  Clie  Territorial  legUIatote 
gives  It  a  speciei  of  rigidity. 
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1  by  the  legislature  of  a.  State,  but  subject  to  certain 
Federal  restrictions.'  It  is  subject  also  to  the  still  more 
important  right  of  Congress  to  annul  or  modify  by  its  own 
statutes  any  Territorial  act.  In  some  Territories  every  act 
was  directed  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approval,  and, 
if  disapproved,  to  be  of  no  effect ;  in  others  submission  haa 
not  been  required.  But  in  all  Congress  may  exercise  without 
stint  its  power  to  override  the  statutes  passed  by  a  Territorial 
legislature,  as  the  British  Parliament  may  override  those  of  a 
self-governing  colony.  This  power  is  not  largely  or  often  exer- 
cised. The  most  remarkable  instance  has  been  furnished  by 
Utah,  where  congressional  legislation  has  had  a  hard  fight  in 
breaking  down  polygamy,  finding  it  necessary  even  to  impose 
a  test  oath  upon  voters. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  three  or  more  ju<^8  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  (salary  ?3000),  together  with  a  V.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  and  a  U.  S.  marshal.  The  law  they  administer 
is  partly  Federal,  all  Federal  statutes  being  construed  to  take 
effect,  where  properly  applicable,  in  the  Territories,  partly 
local,  created  in  each  Territory  by  its  own  statutes ;  and  ap- 
peals, where  the  sum  in  dispute  is  above  a  certain  value,  go  to 
the  Supreme  Federal  Court.  Although  these  courts  are  created 
by  Congress  in  pursuance  of  its  general  sovereignty  —  they  do 
not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  a  Federal 
judiciary  —  the  Territorial  legislature  is  allowed  to  regulate 
their  practice  and  procedure.  The  expenses  of  Territorial  gov- 
ernments are  home  by  the  Federal  treasury. 

The  Territories  send  neither  senators  nor  representatives  to 
Congress,  nor  do  they  take  part  in  presidential  elections.     The 

>  Revised  Statutes  of  U.  S.  of  18T8,  §  18S1.  — "The  leglsUtlve  power  of 
every  TerrlUtry  aball  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  Dot  incon- 
sisti-nt  vitU  the  CoiistitutloD  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Bat  no  law  eball 
bi-  passed  iuterfeiiog  with  tbe  primary  disposal  o[  the  soil ;  no  tax  shall  be 
iiiiimspd  on  the  property  of  the  United  Slates,  nor  shall  the  lands  or  other 
prujierty  of  uon-resideuts  be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  or  other  property  ot 

{  1889.  — "Tbe  legislative  assemblies  ot  tbe  several  Territories  shall  not 
grant  private  charters  or  espei:ial  privileges,  bat  tbey  may,  by  general  Incoi- 
pnratioQ  acts,  permit  persons  to  aMoclate  themselves  together"  for  various 
industrial  and  benevolent  purposea  spedfled.  Other  restrictions  have  been 
Imposed  b;  subsequent  statntes.    See  Mpedallr  Acta  of  1886,  obap.  818,  {  5. 
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House  of  Representatives,  under  a  statute,  admits  &  delegate 
from  each  of  them  to  sit  and  speak,  but  of  course  not  to  vote, 
because  the  right  of  voting  in  Congress  depends  on  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  position  of  a  citizen  in  a  Territory  is  theie- 
fore  a  peculiar  one.  What  may  be  called  his  private  or  passive 
citizenship  is  complete :  he  has  all  the  immunities  and  benefits 
which  any  other  American  citizen  enjoys.  But  the  public  or 
active  side  is  wanting,  so  far  as  the  National  government  is 
concerned,  although  complete  for  local  purposes.'  lie  is  in  the 
position  of  an  Australian  subject  of  the  British  Crown,  who 
has  full  British  citizenship  as  respects  private  civil  rights, 
and  a  share  in  the  government  of  his  own  colony,  but  does  not 
participate  in  the  government  of  the  British  empire  at  lai^, 
although  personally  eligible  for  any  political  office  in  the 
TJnited  Kingdom  or  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  It  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  principle  that  citizens  should  be  taxed 
by  a  government  in  whose  legislature  they  are  not  represented ; 
but  the  practical  objections  to  giving  the  full  rights  of  States 
to  these  comparatively  rude  communities  outweigh  any  such 
theoretical  difficulties.  It  must  moreover  be  remembered  that 
a  Territory,  which  may  be  called  an  inchoate  or  rudimentary 
State,  looks  forward  to  become  a  complete  State.  When  its 
population  becomes  equal  to  that  of  an  average  congressional 
district,  its  claim  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  is  strong,  and  in 
the  absence  of  specific  objections  will  be  granted.  Congress, 
however,  has  absolute  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  often  uses 
its  discretion  under  the  influence  of  partisan  motives.  Kevada 
was  admitted  to  be  a  State  when  its  population  was  only 
about  20,0tX),  mainly  for  the  sake  of  getting  its  vote  for  the 
thirteenth  Constitutional  amendment.  It  subsequently  rose  to 
62,266,  but  has  now  declined  to  45,761.  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico, the  former  with  207,905,  the  latter  with  153,593  inhabi- 
tants, at  the  last  census  (1890),  have  been  refused  admission, 
the  population  of  the  latter  being  largely  of  Mexican  blood, 

>  Tbe  RomanB  drew  a  somewhat  similar  diBtiaction  between  the  private 
rtghtsof  citlienshtpHildthe  public  rights,  the  latter  ini:iuding  the  euffrage  and 
allglbiiit;  to  office,  hut  with  them  the  distinetion  attached  to  the  person ;  in 
tbs  United  States  sad  the  British  empire  it  is  an  affair  of  residence,  and  aff«cta 
tbe  iuffrage  oniy,  not  competence  to  fill  an  oftlce.  In  the  British  general  eleo 
tlon  o[  18!I2  a  distinguished  Canadian  statesman  and  a  Pitrai  genttemao  ttom 
Bombay  wen  elected  to  the  House  ot  Commotu. 
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while  the  former  is  deemed,  on  account  of  the  strength  and 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  Mormon  Church,  not  fit  for  that 
emancipation  from  the  tutelage  of  Congress  which  its  erection 
into  a  State  would  confer.'  When  Congress  resolves  to  turn 
a  Territory  into  a  State,  it  either  (as  happened  in  the  cases  of 
Idaho  and  Wyoming)  passes  an  act  accepting  and  ratifying 
a  constitution  already  made  for  themselves  by  the  people,  and 
forthwith  admitting  the  community  as  a  State,  or  else  passes 
what  is  called  an  Enabling  Act,  under  which  the  inhabitants 
elect  a  Constitutional  Convention,  empowered  to  frame  a  draft 
constitution.  When  this  constitution  has  been  submitted  to 
and  accepted  by  the  voters  of  the  Territory,  the  act  of  Congress 
takes  effect :  the  Territory  is  transformed  into  a  State,  and 
proceeds  to  send  Its  senators  and  representatives  to  Congress 
in  the  usual  way.  The  enabling  act  may  prescribe  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  State  constitution,  but  has  not  usually 
attempted  to  narrow  the  right  which  the  citizens  of  the  newly- 
formed  State  will  enjoy  of  subsequently  modifying  that  instru- 
ment in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  Dakotas, 
Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  the  enabling  act 
required  the  conventions  to  make  "  by  ordinance  irrevocable 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
said  States  "  certain  provisions,  including  one  for  perfect  relig- 
ious toleration  and  another  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  free  from  sectarian  control.  This  the  six  States  have 
done  accordingly.  But  whether  this  requirement  of  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  would  be  held  binding  if  the  people  of  the 
State  should  hereafter  repeal  the  ordinance,  quaere. 

The  arrangements  above  described  seem  to  work  well.  Self- 
government  is  practically  enjoyed  by  the  Territories,  despite 
the  supreme  authority  of  Congress,  just  as  it  is  enjoyed  by 
Canada  and  the  Australasian  colonies  of  Great  Britain  despite 
the  legal  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  every 
part  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  The  want  of  a  voice  in  Con- 
gress and  in  presidential  elections,  and  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernor is  set  over  tliem  by  an  external  power,  are  not  felt  to  be 

>  However,  the  Hoiue  of  RepreaeBtatlves  pasMd  In  IS92  a  bill  for  the  admlft- 
sion  ol  New  Mexico  as  well  as  of  Arlzooa ;  aod  it  oeeniB  probable  that  both 
TerrlCoriei  may  ihortly  racslve  StMelKWd. 
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practical  grievances,  partly  of  course  because  these  yoong  com- 
munities are  too  small  and  too  much  absorbed  in  the  work  of 
developing  their  natural  resources  to  be  keenly  Interested  la 
national  politics.  Their  local  political  life  much  resembles 
that  of  the  newer  Western  States.  Both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  their  regular  party  organizations,  but  the 
business  of  a  Territorial  legislature  gives  little  opportunity  for 
any  real  political  controversies,  though  abundant  opportunities 
for  local  jobbing. 

Before  we  pass  away  from  the  Territories,  it  may  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  character  and  probable 
future  as  well  of  those  which  lately  passed  into  States  as  of 
the  four  which  remain,  and  out  of  which  several  new  States 
will  ultimately  be  created. 

The  largest,  the  most  populous,  and  in  every  way  the  most 
advanced  was  Dakota  (now  the  two  States  of  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota)  which  lies  west  of  Minnesota,  and  south 
of  the  Canadian  province  of  Manitoba.  Its  area  is  147,700 
square  miles,  greater  than  that  of  Prussia,  and  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  (120,500  square  miles).  Its 
eastern  and  southern  parts  are  becoming  filled,  though  teas 
rapidly  now  than  was  the  case  some  years  back,  by  an  intelli- 
gent farming  population,  largely  Scandinavian  in  blood.  Pos- 
sessing a.  vast  area  of  undulating  prairie  land,  well  fitted  for 
wheat  crops,  and  at  least  the  eastern  part  of  which  receives 
enough  rain  to  make  tillage  easy  without  irrigation,  the  two 
Dakotas  are  evidently  destined  to  be  among  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  commonwealths  in  the  Union. 

Montana  has  an  enormous  area  (145,310  square  miles),  but 
much  of  it  consists  of  bare  mountains  or  thin  and  scarcely 
profitable  forest.  There  are,  however,  so  many  rich  valleys 
and  such  an  abundance  of  ranching  land,  not  to  speak  of  the 
valuable  mines,  that  the  still  scanty  population  will  soon  be 
large  in  some  districts.  In  others,  however,  it  must  long 
remain  so  spaise  that  the  policy  of  admitting  this  vast  region, 
in  its  present  condition,  to  the  full  rights  of  a  State  may  seem 
open  to  question. 

Washington,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  between 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  had  a  stronger  claim  than 
Montana,  and  is  fully  fit  for  the  rank  of  a  self-governing 
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State.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  west  of  the  Cascade  Range 
has  a  moist  and  equable  climate,  resembling  the  climate  of 
western  England,  though  somewhat  less  variable.  Many  of 
the  familiar  genera  and  even  species  of  British  plants  reappear 
on  its  hillsides.  The  foresta  ace  by  far  the  finest  which  the 
United  States  possess,  and  will,  though  they  are  being  sadly 
squandered,  remain  a  source  of  wealth  for  a  century  or  more 
to  come.  I  have  travelled  through  many  miles  of  woodland 
where  nearly  every  tree  was  over  250  feet  high.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  State,  lying  on  the  inland  side  of  the  mountains,  is 
very  much  drier,  and  with  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
but  it  is  in  parts  extremely  fertile.  Wsishington,  which  had 
in  1870  a  population  of  only  23,955  had,  in  1890,  349,390  in- 
habitants. 

The  States  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  which  lie  to  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  of  Montana  and  are  traversed  by  a  number  of  lofty  ranges 
belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  have  comparatively 
little  agricultural  land,  and  even  their  pastoral  tracts  suffer 
from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate.  There  are,  however, 
rich  mineral  deposits,  especially  in  Idaho ;  there  are  in  some 
places  extensive  forests,  though  of  trees  inferior  in  size  to 
those  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  population  of  these  States  will 
therefore  continue  to  increase  rapidly,  especially  when  the 
fertile  lands  of  Dakota  have  been  filled  up.'  But  that  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  to  come  much  less 
dense,  and  less  stable  in  its  character,  than  the  Dakotan.  It 
may  therefore  be  doubted  whether  their  admission,  which  was 
mainly  due  to  party  political  motives,  was  a  prudent  act. 

The  region  which  now  constitutes  the  Territory  of  Utah 
was,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Mormons  in  184S,  a  desert,  and 
indeed  an  arid  desert,  whose  lower  grounds  were  covered  with 
that  growth  of  alkaline  plants  which  the  Americans  call  sage- 
brush.* The  patient  labour  of  the  Saints,  directed,  at  least 
during  the  pontificate  of  Brigham  Young,  by  an  able  and 
vigilant  autocracy,  has  transformed  many  of  the  tracts  lying 
along  the  banks  of  streams  into  fertile  grain,  vegetable,  and 

1  In  1890  Idahn  had  84,220  InhabltitnU ;  Wjromins;,  60.SS9. 

^  Tlic  !io-cnl1ed  saKe-brusb  plants  are  not  apecleBol  nbat  In  Eagland  Is  called 
Ba){c  (Salvia)  but  moMly  belong  to  the  order  CompoeltM,  which  Is  unusually 
stmng  in  America.  Something  like  a  third  ot  the  total  pbkeDOgamoos  generft 
of  the  United  8t«te»  bare  been  esilmated  to  belong  to  It. 
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fruit  farmB*  The  water  which  descends  from  the  moantaiiis 
is  turned  over  the  level  ground;  the  alkaline  substances  are 
ioon  washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  nothing  more  than  irrigation 
16  needed  to  produce  excellent  crops.  After  this  process  had 
advanced  some  way  the  discovery  of  rich  silver  mines  drew  in 
a  swarm  of  Gentile  colonists,  and  the  non-Mormon  population 
of  some  districts  is  now  considerable.  As  Utah  had  in  1890, 
207,000  inhabitants,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  admitted  as 
a  State  but  for  the  desire  of  Congress  to  retain  complete 
legislative  control,  and  thereby  to  stamp  out  polygamy.  This 
object  seems  at  last  likely  to  be  attained,  as  at  the  latest  Terri- 
torial election  the  Gentiles  proved  to  be  in  a  majority ;  and 
although  much  of  the  Territory  is  likely  to  remain  barren  and 
uninhabited,  enough  is  fit  for  tillage  and  for  dairy-farming  to 
give  it  a  prospect  of  supporting  a  large  settled  population.* 

Oklahoma  (Ind.  "beautiful  lands")  is  the  name  of  a  new 
Territory  which  a  statute  of  1890  created  out  of  the  central 
and  almost  unoccupied  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory,  lying 
west  of  Arkansas  and  south  of  Kansas.  Its  area  is  com^para- 
tively  small  (39,030  square  miles)  and  part  of  this  is  claimed 
by  Texas;  while  part  still  belongs  to  the  Indian  nations.  It 
is  a  rolling  prairie  country,  the  eastern  part  of  it  fit  for  agri- 
culture without  irrigation,  and  producing  cotton  and  tobacco  as 
well  as  wheat  and  maize.  The  soil,  though  sandy  in  parts,  is 
generally  fertile.  Coal  exists,  and  probably  zinc,  and  lead  also. 
The  population,  which  in  1890,  soon  after  the  region  was 
opened,  was  61,834,  and  is  now  (August  1892)  estimated  by  the 
Territorial  Secretary  at  about  100,000,  consists  of  recent  immi- 
grants, the  northern  countries  having  been  occupied  by  men 
from  Kansas,  the  southern  by  Texans,  both  of  whom  flooded  it 
in  a  sudden  wave,  seeking  to  seize  the  land  when  it  was  first 
thrown  open  to  settlement.  In  1891  and  1892,  there  is  said  to 
have  been  a  considerable  influx  of  negroes,  apparently  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  an  influence  strong  enough  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  own  against  the  whites  better  than  they 
have  been  able  to  do  in  the  Southern  States.  There  are  now 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  persons  of  colour,  and 
ten  thousand  Indians,  nearly  all  settled  as  landholding  citizens. 

New  Mexico,  with  an  area  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom 
(population  in  1890, 153,000),  is  still  largely  peopled  by  Indo- 

1  A  statute  has  now  (ISM)  been  passed  under  which  Utah  wUl  be 
taisue. 
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Spanish  Mexicans,'  wlio  speak  Spanish,  aad  are  obviouBly  ill 
fitted  for  the  self-gOTernment  wliich  organization  as  a  State 
implies.  Water  is  too  scarce  aud  the  soil  too  hilly  to  make 
agriculture  generally  available.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Arizona  {population,  59,000),  the  sides  of  whose  splendid 
mountain  groups  are  barren,  and  most  of  whose  plains  support 
only  a  scanty  vegetation.  Both  Territories  are  rich  in  min- 
erals, but  a  mining  population  is  not  only  apt  to  be  disorderly, 
but  is  fluctuating,  moving  from  camp  to  camp  as  richer  deposits 
are  discovered  or  old  veins  worked  out.  It  seems  doubtful, 
therefore,  whetlier  either  of  these  mining  and  ranching  Terri- 
tories is  likely  to  be  formed  into  a  State  at  any  presently 
assignable  date.  The  time  must  come  when  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  region  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  turn  a  fuller  stream  of  immigration  into  these 
less  promising  regions,  and  bring  under  irrigation  culture  large 
tracts  which  are  now  not  worth  working.  No  one  can  yet  say 
when  that  time  will  arrive.  Till  it  arrives  it  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  these  Territories  themselves  that  they  should  remain 
content  with  that  limited  and  qualified  form  of  self-govern- 
ment which  they  now  enjoy,  and  under  which  they  can  practi- 
cally legislate  for  their  own  peculiar  conditions  with  sufficient 
freedom. 

Europeans  may,  however,  ask  why  the  theory  of  American 
democracy,  which  deems  all  citizens  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
National  government,  should  not  at  least  so  far  prevail  as  to 
give  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  the  right  of  auEErage  in 
congressional  and  presidential  elections.  "Does  not,"  he  may 
say,  "the  fact  that  each  sends  a  delegate,  though  a  voteless 
delegate,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two  delegates 
to  the  National  Nominating  Conventions  {to  be  hereafter 
described)  imply  that  the  unenfranchised  position  of  the  resi- 
dents in  a  Territory  is  felt  to  be  indefensible  in  theory?" 

This  is  true.  If  it  were  possible  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution to  admit  Territorial  residents  to  active  Federal  citizen- 
ship—  that  is  to  say,  to  Federal  suffrage  —  admitted  they 
would  be.     But  the  Union  is  a  union  of  States.     It  knows  no 
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representatives  in  Congress,  no  electors  for  the  Preaidency, 
except  those  chosen  in  States  by  State  voters.  The  only  means 
of  granting  Federal  sufErage  to  citizens  in  a  Territory  would  be 
to  turn  the  Territory  into  a  State.  This  would  confer  a  power 
of  self-government,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
for  which  the  Territory  might  be  still  uniit.  But  it  would  do 
still  more.  It  would  entitle  this  possibly  small  and  rude  com- 
munity to  send  two  senators  to  the  Federal  Senate  who  would 
there  have  as  much  weight  as  the  two  senators  from  Hew  York 
with  its  six  millions  of  people.  This  is  a  result  from  which 
Congress  may  fairly  recoil.  And  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
evils  to  be  feajed  has  been  afforded  by  the  case  of  Nevada,  a 
State  whose  inhabitants  number  only  about  40,000,  and  which 
is  really  a  group  of  mining  camps,  most  of  them  already  aban- 
doned. Its  population  is  obviously  unworthy  of  the  privilege 
of  sending  two  men  to  the  Senate,  and  has  in  fact  allowed 
itself  to  sink,  for  political  purposes,  into  a  sort  of  rotten 
borough  which  can  be  controlled  or  purchased  by  the  leaders 
of  a  Silver  Ring.  It  would  evidently  have  been  better  to  allow 
Nevada  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  Territory  till  a  large, 
settled  and  orderly  community  had  occupied  her  surface,  which 
is  at  present  a  parched  and  dismal  desert,  where  the  streams 
that  descend  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  soon 
lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  marshes.  On  a  review  of  the  whole 
matter  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  American  scheme  of 
Territorial  government,  tliough  it  suffers  from  the  occasional 
incompetence  of  tlie  Governor,  and  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
democratic  theory,  has  in  practice  worked  well,  and  gives  little 
ground  for  discontent  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tories themselves. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

LOCAL   QOVERNHENT 

T1118  is  the  place  for  an  account  of  local  government  in  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  a  matter  regulated  not  by  Federal 
law  Imt  by  the  several  States  and  Territories,  each  of  which 
eatal)li8he8  such  local  authorities,  rural  and  urban,  as  the 
people  of  the  State  or  Territory  desire,  and  invests  them  with 
the  requisite  powers.  But  this  very  fact  indicates  the  im- 
mensity of  the  subject.  £^h  State  haa  its  own  system  of 
local  areas  and  authorities,  created  and  worked  under  its  own 
laws ;  and  though  these  systems  agree  in  many  points,  they 
differ  in  so  many  others,  that  a  whole  volume  would  be  needed 
to  give  even  a  summary  view  of  their  peculiarities.  All  I  can 
here  attempt  is  to  distinguish  the  leading  types  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  to  describe  the 
prominent  features  of  each  type,  and  to  explain  the  influence 
wliich  the  la^e  scope  and  popular  character  of  local  adminis- 
tration exercise  upon  the  general  life  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 

Three  types  of  rural  local  government  are  discernible  in 
America.  The  first  is  characterized  by  its  unit,  the  Town  or 
Township,  and  exists  in  the  six  Hew  England  States.  The 
second  is  characterized  by  a  nnich  larger  unit,  the  county,  and 
prevails  in  the  southern  States.  The  third  combines  some 
features  of  the  first  with  some  of  the  second,  and  may  be 
called  the  mixed  systein.  It  is  found,  under  a  considerable 
variety  of  forms,  in  the  middle  and  north-western  States. 
The  differences  of  these  three  types  are  interesting,  not  only 
because  of  the  practical  instruction  tbey  aSord,  but  also  be- 
cause they  spring  from  original  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  colonists  who  settled  along  the  American  coast,  and  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  communities  there  founded  were 
developed. 
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The  first  New  England  settlers  were  Puritans  in  rel^on, 
and  sometimes  inclined  to  republicanism  in  politics.  They 
were  largely  townsfolk,  accustomed  to  municipal  life  and  to 
vestry  meetings.  They  planted  their  tiny  communities  along 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  o£  rivers,  enclosing  them  with 
stockades  for  protection  against  the  warlike  Indians.  Each 
was  obliged  to  be  self-sufficing,  lieeause  divided  by  rocks  and 
woods  from  the  others.  Each  had  its  common  pasture  on 
which  the  inhabitants  turned  out  their  cattle,  and  which  offi- 
cers were  elected  to  manage.  Each  was  a  religious  as  well  as 
a  civil  body  politic,  gathered  round  the  church  as  its  centre ; 
and  the  equality  which  prevailed  in  the  congregation  pre- 
vailed also  in  civil  affairs,  the  whole  community  meetii^ 
under  a  president  or  moderator  to  discuss  affairs  of  common 
interest.  Each  such  settlement  was  called  a  Town,  or  Town- 
ship, and  was  in  fact  a  miniature  com  mou wealth,  exercising  a 
practical  sovereignty  over  the  property  and  persons  of  it9 
members — for  there  was  as  yet  no  State,  and  the  distant  home 
government  scarcely  cared  to  interfei-e  — but  exercising  it  on 
thoroughly  democratic  principles.  Its  centre  was  a  group  of 
dwellings,  often  surrounded  Ijy  a  fence  or  wall,  but  it  included 
a  rural  area  of  several  square  miles,  over  which  farmhouses 
and  clusters  of  houses  began  to  spring  up  when  the  Indians 
retired.  The  name  "town"  covered  the  whole  of  this  area, 
which  was  never  too  la^e  for  all  the  inhabitants  to  come  to- 
gether to  a  central  place  of  meeting.  This  town  organization 
remained  strong  and  close,  the  colonists  being  men  of  narrow 
means,  and  held  together  in  each  settlement  by  the  needs  of 
defence.  And  though  presently  the  towns  became  aggregated 
into  counties,  and  the  legislature  and  governor,  first  of  the 
whole  colony,  and,  after  1776,  of  the  State,  began  to  exert 
their  superior  authority,  the  towns  (which,  be  it  rememl>ered, 
remained  rural  communities,  making  up  the  whole  area  of  the 
State)  held  their  ground,  and  are  to  this  day  the  true  units  of 
political  life  in  New  England,  the  solid  foundation  of  that 
well-compacted  structure  of  self-government  which  European 
philosophers  have  ailmired  and  the  new  States  of  the  West 
have  sought  to  reproduce.    Till  1821 '  the  towns  were  the  only 
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political  corporate  bodies  in  Massacbuaetts,  and  till  1857  they 
formed,  as  they  still  form  in  CoDitecticut,  tlie  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  ber  Assembly,  eacb  town,  however  small,  return- 
ing at  least  one  member.  Not  a  little  of  that  robust,  if 
somewhat  narrow,  localism  which  characterizes  the  represen- 
tative system  of  America  is  due  to  this  originally  distinct  and 
self-sufficing  corporate  life  of  the  seventeenth  century  towns. 
Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  observe  that  although  they  owed 
much  to  the  conditions  which  surrounded  the  early  colonists, 
forcing  them  to  develop  a  civic  patriotism  resembling  that  of 
the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  they  owed  some- 
thing also  to  those  Teutonic  traditions  of  semi-independeut 
local  communities,  owning  common  property,  and  governing 
themselves  by  a  primary  assembly  of  all  free  inhabitants, 
which  the  English  had  brought  with  tbem  from  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser,  and  which  bad  been  perpetuated  in  tbe  practice 
of  many  parts  of  England  down  till  the  days  of  the  Stuart 
kings. 

Very  different  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Southern 
colonies.  The  men  who  went  to  Virginia  and  tbe  Carolinas 
were  not  Puritans,  nor  did  they  mostly  go  in  families  and 
groups  of  families  from  the  same  neighbourhood.  Many  were 
(casual  adventurers,  often  belonging  to  the  upper  class,  Episco- 
palians in  religion,  and  with  no  such  experience  of,  or  attach- 
ment to,  local  self^overnment  as  the  men  of  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut.  They  settled  in  a  region  where  the  Indian  tribes 
were  comparatively  peaceable,  and  where  therefore  there  waa 
little  need  of  concentration  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  Tbe 
climate  along  the  coast  was  somewhat  too  hot  for  European 
liilmur,  so  slaves  were  imported  to  cultivate  the  land.  Popu- 
lation was  thinly  scattered;  estates  were  large;  the  soil  was 
fertile  and  soon  enriched  its  owners.  Thus  a  semi-feudal 
soi'iety  grew  up,  in  which  authority  naturally  fell  to  the  land- 
owners, each  of  whom  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  free  de- 
tor  a  provlsinn  waa  Introduced,  Intended  Id  aatisty  conservative  democratic 
leelin)!.  \oU>  tlip  city  ohortiir  Kra'iteit  by  stiitute  In  that  year,  empowering  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  lo  call  general  meetinRH  of  the  citizens  qaallflsd  to  vot« 
ill  clly  afFaira"tn  consult  upon  the  common  Kuod.  to  give  inMrnctlona  to 
tlicir  representatives,  and  to  take  all  lavful  means  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
nny  grievances."  Sucb  primary  assemblies  are,  however.  Dever  dow  con- 
voked. 
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pendants  as  well  as  the  master  of  an  increasing  crowd  of  slaves. 
There  were  therefore  comparatively  few  urban  communities, 
and  the  life  of  the  colony  took  a  rural  type.  The  houses  of 
the  planters  lay  miles  apart  from  one  another ;  and  when  local 
divisions  had  to  be  created,  these  were  made  large  enough  to 
include  a  considerable  area  of  territory  and  number  of  land- 
owning gentlemen.  They  were  therefore  rural  divisions, 
counties  framed  on  the  model  of  English  counties.  Smaller 
circumscriptions  there  were,  such  as  hundreds  and  parishes, 
but  the  hundred  died  out,^  the  parish  ultimately  became  a 
purely  ecclesiastical  division,  and  the  parish  vestry  was  re- 
stricted to  ecclesiastical  functions,  while  the  county  remained 
the  practically  important  unit  of  local  administration,  the  unit 
to  which  the  various  functions  of  government  were  aggregated, 
and  which,  itself  controlling  minor  authorities,  was  controlled 
by  the  State  government  alone.  The  affairs  of  the  county 
were  usually  managed  by  a  board  of  elective  commissioners, 
and  not,  like  those  of  the  New  England  towns,  by  a  primary 
assembly ;  and  in  an  aristocratic  society  the  leading  planters 
had  of  course  a  predominating  influence.  Hence  this  form  of 
local  government  was  not  only  less  democratic,  but  less  stimu- 
lating and  educative  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  New 
England  States.  Nor  was  the  Virginian  county,  though  so 
much  larger  than  the  New  England  town,  ever  as  important 
an  organism  over  against  the  State.  It  may  almost  be  said, 
that  while  a  New  England  State  is  a  combination  of  towns,  a 
Southern  State  is  from  the  first  an  administrative  as  well  as 
political  whole,  whose  subdivisions,  the  counties,  had  never 
any  truly  independent  life,  but  were  and  are  mere  subdivisions 
for  the  convenient  dispatch  of  judicial  and  financial  business. 
In  the  middle  States  of  the  Union,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York,  settled  or  conquered  by  Englishmen  some 
time  later  than  New  England,  the  town  and  town  meeting  did 

1  In  Maryland  hundreds,  which  still  exist  in  Delaware,  were  for  a  long  time 
the  chief  administrative  divisions.  We  hear  there  also  of  "  baronies  "  and 
*' townlands,"  as  in  Ireland;  and  Maryland  is  usually  called  a  "province," 
while  the  other  settlements  are  colonies.  Among  its  judicial  establishments 
there  were  courts  of  pypowdry  (pie  poudri)  and  "  hustings." 

The  hundred  is  a  division  of  small  consequence  in  soutjiorn  England,  but  in 
Lancashire  it  has  some  important  duties.  It  repairs  tl  bridges;  it  is  liable 
lor  damage  done  in  a  riot ;  and  it  had  its  high  constable 
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not  as  a  rule  exist,  and  the  county  was  the  original  basis  of 
organization.  But  as  there  grew  up  no  planting  aristocracy 
like  that  of  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas,  the  course  of  evente 
took  in  the  middle  States  a  difFereut  direction.  As  trade  and 
manufactures  grew,  population  became  denser  than  in  the 
South.  New  England  influenced  them,  and  influenced  still 
more  the  newer  commonwealths  which  arose  in  the  North-west, 
such  as  Ohio  and  Michigan,  into  which  the  surplus  population 
of  the  East  poured.  And  the  result  of  this  influence  is  seen 
in  the  growth  through  the  middle  and  western  States  of  a 
mixed  system,  which  presents  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  County  system  of  the  South  and  the  Town  system  of  the 
North-eaat.  There  are  great  differences  between  the  arrange- 
ments in  one  or  other  of  these  middle  and  western  States. 
But  it  may  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  in  them  the 
county  is  relatively  less  important  than  in  the  southern  States, 
the  township  less  important  than  in  New  England.  The 
county  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded,  at  least  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio,  as  the  true  unit,  and  the  townships  (for 
so  they  are  usually  called)  as  its  subdivisions.  But  the  town- 
sliips  are  vigorous  organisms,  which  largely  restrict  the  func- 
tions of  the  county  authority,  and  give  to  local  government, 
especially  in  the  North-west,  a  character  generally  similar  to 
that  which  it  wears  in  New  England. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  subject;  a  history  far  more 
interesting  in  its  details  than  will  be  supposed  from  the  rough 
sketch  to  which  limits  of  space  restrict  me.  Let  us  now  look 
at  the  actual  constitution  and  working  of  the  organs  of  local 
government  in  the  three  several  regions  mentioned,  beginning 
with  New  England  and  the  town  system.'  I  will  first  set  forth 
the  dry  but  necessary  outline,  reserving  comments  for  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

•  Tlie  word  Town,  which  I  write  with  a  capital  when  using  It  In  the  Amerl- 
fun  ntnat;  is  the  Icelandic  tun.  Anglo-Saxon  (tin.  Qerman  zaun.  and  teems 
or  I  Kill  111  I  y  to  have  lacanl  a  hedge,  tlien  a  hedged  or  fenoed  plot  or  endoBure. 
In  Si'Otlnnd  (where  it  is  pronounced  "  toon  ")  It  still  denotes  the  farmhouse 
and  buildings ;  Id  Iceland  the  manured  grass  ]ilot.  enclosed  within  a  low  green 
bank  or  mised  dyke,  which  surrounds  tiie  liaer  ur  farmhouse.  In  parts  of 
eastern  England  the  elilef  cluster  of  hnunes  in  a  parish  is  atill  often  called  "  the 
town."  In  the  North  of  England,  where  the  parishes  are  more  frequently 
larue  than  they  ate  Id  the  South,  the  dvll  divislODs  ol  a  parish  are  called 
townships. 

VOL.  I  3  Q 
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The  Town  is  in  rural  districts  the  smallest  local  circumscrip- 
tion. English  readers  must  be  reminded  that  it  is  a  rural,  not 
an  urban  community,  and  that  the  largest  group  of  houses  it 
contains  may  be  only  what  would  be  called  in  England  a  ham- 
let or  small  village.  Its  area  seldom  exceeds  five  square 
miles;  its  population  is  usually  small,  averaging  less  than 
3000,  but  occasionally  ranges  up  to  13,000,  and  sometimes  falls 
below  200.^  It  is  governed  by  an  assembly  of  all  qualified 
voters  resident  within  its  limits,  which  meets  at  least  once  a 
year,  in  the  spring  (a  reminiscence  of  the  Easter  vestry  of 
England),  and  from  time  to  time  as  summoned.  There  are 
usually  three  or  four  meetings  each  year.  Notice  is  required 
to  be  given  at  least  ten  days  previously,  not  only  of  the  hour 
and  place  of  meeting,  but  of  the  business  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. This  assembly  has,  like  the  Roman  Comitia  and  the 
Landesgemeinde  in  four  of  the  older  Swiss  Cantons,  the  pKJwer 
both  of  electing  officials  and  of  legislating.  It  chooses  the 
selectmen,  school  committee,  and  executive  officers  for  the 
coming  year ;  it  enacts  bye-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  regula- 
tion of  all  local  affairs;  it  receives  the  reports  of  the  select- 
men and  the  several  committees,  passes  their  accounts,  hears 
what  sums  they  propose  to  raise  for  the  expenses  of  next  year, 
and  votes  the  necessary  taxation  accordingly,  appropriating  to 
the  various  local  purposes  —  schools,  aid  to  the  poor,  the 
repair  of  highways,  and  so  forth — the  sums  directed  to  be 
levied.  Its  powers  cover  the  management  of  the  town  lands 
and  other  property,  and  all  local  matters  whatsoever,  including 
police  and  sanitation.  Every  resident  has  the  right  to  make, 
and  to  support  by  speech,  any  proposal.  The  meeting  which 
is  presided  over  by  a  chairman  called  the  Moderator  —  a  name 
recalling  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth'—  is  held  in  the  town  hall,  if  the  Town  possesses  one, 
or  in  the  principal  church  or  schoolhouse,  but  sometimes  in  the 
open  air.    The  attendance  is  usually  good ;  the  debates  sensible 

1 1  find  in  Massachusetts  one  town  (New  Ashford)  with  only  126  inhabitants, 
and  one  (Pittsfield)  with  17,281.  But  both  in  this  and  other  New  England 
States  most  towns  have  a  population  of  from  1200  to  2500. 

2  The  presiding?  officer  in  tlie  synods  and  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  Presb]^ 
terian  Churches  is  still  called  the  Moderator.  This  is  also  the  president's  title 
in  the  synods  of  the  American  Presbyterian  churches,  and  in  the  councils  of 
the  Congregationalist  and  associations  of  the  Baptist  churches. 
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and  practical.  Much  of  course  depends  ou  tbe  character  and 
size  of  the  population.  Where  it  is  of  native  American  stock, 
and  the  number  of  voting  citizens  is  not  too  great  for  thorough 
and  calm  discussion,  no  better  school  of  politics  can  be  imag- 
ined, nor  any  method  of  managing  local  affairs  more  certain  to 
prevent  jobbery  and  waste,  to  stimulate  vigilance  and  breed 
contentment'  When,  however,  the  town  meeting  has  grown 
to  exceed  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  where  the  element 
of  farmers  has  been  replaced  by  that  of  factory  operatives,  and 
still  more  when  any  considerable  section  are  strangers,  such  as 
the  Irish  or  French  Canadians  who  have  latterly  poured  into 
New  England,  the  institution  works  less  perfectly,  because  the 
multitude  is  too  large  for  debate,  factions  are  likely  to  spring 
up,  and  the  new  immigrants,  untrained  in  self'^vernmen^ 
become  the  prey  of  wirepullers  or  petty  demagogues.  The 
social  conditions  of  to-day  in  New  England  are  less  favourable 
than  those  which  gave  birth  to  it;  and  there  are  now  in  the 
populous  manufacturing  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  comparatively  few  purely  rural  towns, 
such  as  those  which  suggested  the  famous  eulogium  of  Jeffer- 
son, who  eighty  years  a^  desired  to  see  the  system  trans- 
planted to  his  own  Virginia : 

"Those  wards  called  townships  in  New  England  are  the  vital 
principle  of  their  governments,  and  have  proved  themselves 
the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the 
perfect  exercise  of  self-government,  and  for  its  preservation. 
...  As  Cato  then  concluded  every  speech  with  the  words 
'  Carlhngo  delenda  est'  so  do  I  every  opinion  with  the  injunc- 
tion '  Divide  the  counties  into  wards.' " 

The  executive  of  a  Town  consists  of  the  selectmen,  from 
three  to  nine  in  number,  usually  either  three,  five,  or  seven. 
They  are  elected  annually,  and  manage  all  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness, of  course  under  the  directions  given  them  by  the  last  pre- 
ceding meeting.  There  is  also  a  Town-clerk,  who  keeps  the 
records,  and  minutes  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  is 
generally  also  registrar  of  births  and  deaths;  a  treasurer;  as- 

'  Sen  »n  interestine  account  of  the  town  meeting  thirty  years  BRO  in  Mr, 
J.  K.  Hosmer'H  Life  i'/  Samurl  Adamf.  cliitp.  ixlll.  An  instructive  descrlp- 
lioii  of  a  topical  Xew  EoKland  Town  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Town  of  Qrolon,  by  Dr.  S.  Qreen,  lata  Mayor  of  Boakm. 
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sessoTS,  who  make  a  valuation  of  pToperty  withiti  tfae  Town 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation ;  the  collector,  who  gathers  the 
taxes,  and  divers  minor  olRcers,  such  as  hog-reeves'  (now 
usually  called  field  drivers),  cemetery  triiatees,  library  trustees, 
and  so  forth,  according  to  local  needs.  There  ia  always  a  school 
committee,  with  sometimes  sub-committees  for  minor  school 
districts  if  the  Town  be  a  large  one.  Some  of  these  officers 
and  committees  are  paid  (the  selectmen  usually),  some  unpaid, 
though  allowed  to  charge  their  expenses  actually  incurred  in 
Town  work;  and  there  has  generally  been  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting respectable  and  competent  men  to  undertake  the  duties. 
Town  elections  are  not  professedly  political,  i.e.  they  are  not 
usually  fought  on  party  lines,  though  occasionally  party  spirit 
affects  them,  and  a  man  prominent  in  his  party  is  more  likely 
to  obtain  support.* 

<  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  served  in  this  capacity  Id  bis  Town,  tatfilling  Ule  dnty 
understood  to  devoirs  on  erery  citizen  of  acceptlag  an  office  to  which  the  Town 
•ppoinls  bim. 

'When  a  Town  reaches  a  certain  population  it  Is  UBuall;  transformed  by 
Ihw  into  a  City ;  bnt  occasiimally,  wliile  the  City  is  created  as  a,  municipal  cor- 
poration witbiti  the  limits  of  a,  Tonn,  the  Town  continues  to  exist  as  a  distinct 
organization.  A  remarkable  instance  is  furnlsiied  by  the  Town  and  City  o( 
New  Haven,  in  Connecticnt.  New  Haven  wasincorporaled  asa  city  in  178*.  Bat 
itcontiaued  to  be  and  is  still  a  town  also.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  town 
and  aeventeen-eigbteenthH  of  it«  population  are  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
But  tbe  two  governments  remain  completely  dtallnct.  Tbe  city  has  its  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council,  and  its  lar^e  executive  staff.  The  town  meet- 
ing elects  its  selectmen  and  other  officers,  IS'J  in  all,  receives  their  reports, 
orders  and  appropriates  taxes,  and  so  forth.  Practically,  however,  It  ia  so  much 
dwarfed  by  the  city  as  to  attract  little  attention.  Says  Mr.  Levennore: 
"  TbiB  most  venerable  institution  appears  to^ay  in  the  guise  of  a  gathering  of 
a  few  citiiens.  who  do  the  work  of  as  many  thousands.  The  few  individuals 
who  Me  or  have  been  officially  interested  in  the  covernment  of  the  town,  meet 
together,  talk  over  matters  In  a  friendly  way,  decide  what  the  rat«  of  tanttioa 
for  the  coming  year  shall  he,  and  adjourn.  Not  one-aeventleth  part  of  the  citl- 
sensol  the  town  has  attended  an  annual  town  mectiug:  they  hardly  know  wbm 
it  Is  held.  The  newspapers  idve  its  transactions  a  scant  notice,  wlilch  some  of 
thelTsnhsctihers  probably  read.  The  actual  eovcrntng  force  ol  the  town  iatheie- 
loreanotigarchy  in  the  bosom  of  aslumbering  democracy.  But  the  town  is  well 
governed.  Its  government  carries  too  little  spoil  to  attract  those  nnreliable 
politicians  who  infest  the  city  council.  It  the  ruling  junto  should  ventnre  m 
too  lavish  a  use  of  the  town's  money,  an  Irresistible  check  woald  appear  M 

once.    Any  twenty  citizens  could  force  the  select r — ' "     ■ 

gether.  and  the  apparent  oli 
awakened  people."  — "The  T 
J.  H.  U.  Sluilles.  Fourth  Serlei 

Thestndentof  Roman  history  will  find  in  thisqnalnt  sarvival  of  an  uidcM 
assembly  some  resemblance  to  the  rvmilSa  curiala  of  Rome  ander  tlio  hir 
Bepnbllc.    Bnt  tbe  American  survival  Is  the  more  vigorous  of  the  two. 
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Next  above  the  Town  stands  the  county.  Its  area  and  popu- 
latioQ  vary  a  good  deal.  Massachusetts  with  an  area  of  8040 
square  miles  has  fourteen  couuties;  Rhode  Island  with  1086 
square  miles  has  five;  the  more  thinly  peopled  Maine,  with 
20,985  square  miles,  has  sixteen,  giving  an  average  of  about 
1100  square  miles  to  each  county  on  these  three  States,  though 
in  Rhode  Island  the  average  is  only  217  square  miles.  Simi- 
larly the  populations  of  the  counties  vary  from  4000  to  30,000; 
the  average  population  being,  where  there  are  uo  large  cities, 
from  20,000  to  40,000.'  The  county  was  originally  an  aggrega- 
tion of  Towns  for  judicial  purposes,  and  is  still  in  the  main  a 
judicial  district  in  and  for  which  civil  and  criminal  courts  are 
held,  some  by  county  judges,  some  by  State  judges,  and  in  and 
for  which  certain  judicial  officers  are  elected  by  the  people  at 
the  polls,  who  also  choose  a  sheriff  and  a  clerk.  Police  belongs 
to  the  Towns  Mid  cities,  not  to  the  county  within  which  they 
lie.  The  chief  administrative  officers  are  the  county  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  there  are  three  in  Massachusetts  (elected  for 
three  years,  one  in  each  year),  and  county  treasurer.*  They 
are  salaried  officers,  and  have  the  management  of  county  build- 
ings, such  aa  court-hooses  and  prisons,  with  power  to  lay  out 
new  highways  from  town  to  town,  to  grant  licences,  estimate 
the  amount  of  taxation  needed  to  defray  county  charges,'  and 
apportion  the  county  tax  among  the  towns  and  cities  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  levied.  But  except  in  this  last-mentioned  respect 
the  county  authority  has  no  power  over  the  Towns,  and  it  will 
be  perceived  that  while  the  county  commissioners  are  con- 
trolled by  the  legislature,  being  limited  by  statute  to  certain 
well-defined  adminiatiative  functions,  there  exists  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  county  council  or  other  assembly  with  legis- 
lative functions.  The  functions  of  the  county  are  in  fact  of 
small  consequence :  it  is  a  judicial  district  and  a  highway  dis- 
trict and  little  more. 

This  Kew  England  system  resembles  that  of  Old  England 

>  The  average  population  ol  a  HasBnchniottB  county  Is  160,000,  the  tiro 
HmallPBt  coantleB  bavlng  only  tlffil  and  336IJ  reipectlvely,  the  largeBI  4M,780. 

1  In  Rhode  bland  there  ate  none  but  ludicial  offlcers  tor  the  rnuiities.  In 
Vermont  I  Sad  healdoB  JudKea.  a  atat«  attorney,  high  b^llff,  and  county 
rlerk.    In  Haiwachnsetts  all  Judjiea  are  appointed  liy  tlie  Rovemor. 

*  The  chief  Item*  ot  conntf  expenditure  are  thoM  for  judicial  purpoaei,  In- 
cluding the  maintenance  ol  buildlnga,  and  tor  roada  and  bridges. 
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as  the  latter  stood  during  the  centuries  that  elapsed  between 
the  practical  disappearance  of  the  old  County  Court  or  Shire 
Moot  and  the  creation  by  comparatively  recent  statutes  of  such 
intermediate  bodies  and  authorities  as  poor-law  unions,  high- 
way districts  and  boards,  local  sanitary  authorities.  If  we 
compare  the  New  England  scheme  with  that  of  the  England 
of  to-day,  we  are  struck  not  only  by  the  greater  simplicity  of 
the  former,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  smaller  organisms, 
the  Towns,  that  are  most  powerful  and  most  highly  vitalized. 
Nearly  everything  belongs  to  them,  only  those  duties  devolv- 
ing on  the  counties  which  a  small  organism  obviously  cannot 
undertake.  The  system  of  self-governing  Towns  no  doubt 
works  under  the  supervision  of  a  body,  the  State  legislature, 
which  can  give  far  closer  attention  to  local  affairs  than  the 
English  parliament  can  give  to  English  local  business.  But 
in  point  of  fact  the  State  legislature  interferes  but  little  (less, 
I  think,  than  the  Local  Government  Board  interferes  in  Eng- 
land) with  the  conduct  of  rural  local  business,  though  often 
required  to  deal  with  the  applications  which  Towns  make  to 
be  divided  or  have  their  boundaries  altered,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently resisted  by  a  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  system  which  prevails  in  the  Southern  States  need  not 
long  detain  us,  for  it  is  less  instructive  and  has  proved  less 
successful.  Here  the  unit  is  the  county,  except  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  equivalent  division  is  called  a  parish.  The  county 
was  originally  a  judicial  division,  established  for  the  purposes 
of  local  courts,  and  a  financial  one,  for  the  collection  of  State 
taxes.  It  has  now,  however,  generally  received  some  other 
functions,  such  as  the  superintendence  of  public  school.s,  the 
care  of  the  poor,  and  the  management  of  roads.  In  the  South 
counties  are  larger  than  in  New  England,  but  not  more  popu- 
lous, for  the  country  is  thinly  peopled.^  The  county  officers, 
whose  titles  and  powers  vary  somewhat  in  different  States, 
are  usually  the  Board  or  Court  of  county  commissioners,  an 
assessor  (who  prepares  the  valuation),  a  collector  (who  gathers 

1  Georgia,  with  69,476  square  miles,  has  137  counties ;  Alabama,  with  52,250 
sqaare  miles,  has  66.  8i>eakinK  generally,  the  newer  States  have  the  larger 
counties,  just  as  in  England  the  smallest  parishes  are  in  the  first  settled  parts 
of  England,  or  rather  in  those  parts  where  population  was  comparatiTely  dense 
at  the  time  when  parishes  sprang  up. 
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the  taxes'),  a  treasurer,  a  superintendent  of  education,  an 
overseer  of  roads  —  all  of  course  salaried,  and  now,  as  a  rule, 
elected  by  the  people,  mostly  for  one  or  two  years.'  These 
county  officers  have,  besides  the  functions  indicated  by  their 
names,  the  charge  of  the  police  and  the  poor  of  the  county, 
and  of  the  construction  of  public  works,  such  as  bridges  and 
prisons.  The  county  judges  and  the  sheriff,  and  frequently  the 
coroner,  are  also  chosen  by  the  people.  The  sheriif  is  every- 
where in  America  neither  an  ornamental  person,  as  he  has 
become  in  England,  nor  a  judge,  with  certain  executive  func- 
tioQs,  as  in  Scotland,  but  the  chief  executive  officer  attached 
to  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  county. 

In  these  southern  States  there  exist  various  local  divisions 
smaller  than  the  counties.*  Their  names  and  their  attributions 
vary  from  State  to  State,  but  they  have  no  legislative  author- 
ity like  that  of  the  Town  meeting  of  New  England,  and  their 
officers  have  very  limited  powers,  being  for  most  purposes 
controlled  by  the  county  authorities.  The  most  important 
local  b(Kiy  is  the  school  committee  for  each  school  district. 
In  several  States,  such  as  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina,  we  now 
find  townships,  and  the  present  tendency  seems  in  these 
States  to  be  towards  the  development  of  something  resembling 
the  New  England  Town.  It  is  a  tendency  which  grows  with 
the  growth  of  population,  with  the  progress  of  manufactures 
and  of  the  middle  and  industrious  working  class  occupied 
therein,  and  especially  with  the  increased  desire  for  education. 
The  school,  some  one  truly  says,  is  becoming  the  nucleus  of 
local  self-government  in  the  South  now,  as  the  church  was  in 
New  England  two  centuries  ago.*    Nowhere,  however,   has 

1  Sometlmea,  ae  in  Loaliinna,  tlie  shoiilf  in  aIho  tax  collector. 

*  In  Home  States  some  ol  tbese  ofiicialB  are  tioni1nRt«il  by  the  governor.  In 
Florida  the  itovemor  appoinls  even  the  board  of  Ave  county  commiuioners. 
CodBtiC.  of  1HM6,  Art.  viii.  {  0.  The  other  rounty  offiners,  vii;.  clerk  o(  circuit 
court,  Hberlff.  constables,  assessor  of  taics.  tax-collector,  treasurer,  saperln- 
tturiprit  ot  public  Instruction,  and  surveyor,  are  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
or  touryeara  (SG). 

°  In  South  Carolina  Uie  parish  was  originally  a  pretty  strong  local  unit,  but 
it  withered  away  as  tlie  county  grew  under  the  Influence  ol  the  plantation 
system.  The  irord  "parish"  is  In  America  noir  practically  equivalent  to 
"  conKreKation,"  and  does  not  denote  a  local  Area. 

*  Virginia  has  moved  In  this  direction.  See  the  Interesting  Treatise  (pub- 
liEihed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book)  ol  Mr.  George  E.  Howard,  on  the 
LiK-al  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
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there  appeared  a  primary  assembly ;  while  the  representatiTe 
local  assembly  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Local  authorities  in  the 
South,  aud  in  the  States  which,  like  Kevada  and  Oregon,  may 
be  said  to  have  adopted  the  county  system,  are  generally 
executive  officers  and  nothing  more. 

The  third  type  is  less  easy  to  characterize  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding,  and  the  forms  under  which  it  appears  in  the 
middle  and  north-western  States  are  even  more  various  than 
those  referable  to  the  second  type.  Two  features  mark  it 
One  is  the  importance  and  power  of  the  county,  which  in  the 
history  of  most  of  these  States  appears  before  any  smaller 
division ;  the  other  is  the  activity  of  the  township,'  which  has 
more  independence  and  a  larger  range  of  competence  than 
under  the  system  of  the  South.  Now  of  these  two  features 
the  former  is  the  more  conspicuous  in  one  group  of  States — 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa; 
the  latter  in  another  group  —  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas,  the  reason  being  that  the  New 
Englanders,  who  were  often  the  largest  and  always  the  most 
intelligent  and  energetic  element  among  the  settlers  in  the  more 
northern  of  these  two  State  groups,  carried  with  them  their 
attachment  to  the  Town  system  and  their  sense  of  its  value,  and 
succeeded,  though  sometimes  not  without  a  struggle,  in  estab- 
lishing it  in  the  six  great  and  prosperous  commonwealths  which 
form  that  group.  On  the  other  hand,  while  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  had  not  (from  the  causes  already 
stated)  started  with  the  Town  system,  they  never  adopted  it 
completely;  while  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  influx  of  settlers 
from  the  Slave  States,  as  well  as  from  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, gave  to  the  county  an  early  preponderance,  which  it 
has  since  retained.  The  conflict  of  the  New  England  element 
with  the  Southern  elemfint  is  best  seen  in  Illinois,  the  northern 
half  of  which  State  was  settled  by  men  of  New  England  blood, 
the  southern  half  by  pioneers  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
The  latter,  coming  first,  established  the  county  system,  but  the 
New  Englanders  fought  against  it,  and  in  the  constitutional 
i-mvention  of  1848  carried  a  provision,  embodied  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  year,  and  repeated  in  the  present  constitution  of 

>  Township  ia  tbe  term  moat  frequent);  DMd  outside  New  England :   Ton 
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1870,  whereby  any  county  may  adopt  a  system  of  township 
organization  "whenever  the  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the 
county  voting  at  any  general  election  shall  so  determine."' 
Under  this  power  four-fifths  of  the  102  counties  have  now 
adopted  the  township  system.* 

Illinois  furnishes  so  good  a  sample  of  that  system  in  its 
newer  form  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  extract  from  a  clear 
and  trustworthy  writer,  the  following  account  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  local  self-government  in  that  State,  which  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  North-west:  — 

"  When  the  people  of  a  county  have  voted  to  adopt  tbe  tonnBhip 

s;Ht«ni,  the  coin  mission  era  proceed  to  divide  the  county  into  towns,  mak- 
ing them  conform  with  the  consressional  or  school  townships,  except  in 
Hpt'cial  casea.  Every  town  is  invested  with  corporate  capacity  to  be  a 
party  in  legal  suits,  to  ovro  and  control  property,  and  to  make  con- 
tracts. Tbe  annual  town  meeting  of  the  whole  voting  population,  held 
on  the  first  I'uesday  in  April,  for  tbe  election  of  town  offlceis  and  the 
traiutaction  of  misceliatieous  business,  is  the  central  fact  in  the  town 
);rivprnment.  I'be  following  is  a  summary  of  what  the  people  ma;  do  fn 
town  meeting.  They  may  make  any  orders  concerning  the  acquisition, 
use,  or  sale  of  town  property  ;  direct  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties;  vote  taxes  for  Toads  and  bridges,  and  tor  other  lawful  purposes; 
vote  to  institute  or  defend  units  at  law ;  legislate  on  the  subject  of  noxious 
weeds,  and  offer  rewards  to  encourage  tbe  extermination  of  noxious 
plants  and  vermin  ;  regulate  tbe  running  at  large  of  cattle  and  other 
animals ;  establish  pounds,  and  provide  for  the  impounding  and  sale  of 
stray  and  trespassing  animaUt ;  provide  public  wells  and  watering-places ; 
enact  bye-laws  and  rules  to  carry  their  powers  into  effect ;  impose  flues 
and  penalties,  and  apply  such  tines  in  any  manner  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  town.* 

"  The  town  officers  are  a  supervisor,  who  is  «c  offlcio  overseer  of  the 
poor,  a  clerk,  an  asBMSor,  and  a  collector,  all  of  whom  are  chosen  an- 
nu»lly ;  three  commissioners  of  highways  elected  for  three  years,  one  re- 
tiring every  year  ;  and  two  justices  of  tbe  peace  and  two  coDStables,  who 
hold  office  for  four  years, 

I  Si'C  Constitution  of  tSTO,  Art.  x.  {  5,  where  a  provision  Is  added  that  any 
rniinty  desiring  to  forsake  township  organization  may  do  so  by  a  vote  of  the 
elfl.-li.iii  in  the  county,  in  which  case  it  comes  under  the  county  system  pra- 
iii.-rili''cl  in  tbe  following  sections  of  (bat  article. 

1  Illinois  has  Itt!  eountlee.  with  an  average  population,  in  INflO,  of  30,000  ; 
Iiiu-a  !<n  cmmties,  with  an  average  population  of  111,000.  England  (excludiug 
Wftlci.)  has  to  counties,  with  an  average  population,  in  1891,  of  6»r,000. 

"  There  arc  EogliBli  analogies  to  all  these  powers,  but  In  England  some  of 
them  are  or  were  exercised  in  tbe  Hanor  court  and  not  in  the  Vaitry. 
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*'0n  the  morning  appointed  for  the  town  meeting  the  voters  aasemlile, 
and  proceed  to  choose  it  moderator,  nho  presides  for  the  day.  BaUoting 
for  town  officers  at  once  begins,  the  supervisor,  collector,  and  twseaaor 
acting  as  election  judges.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  ii 
twenty-one  yeais  old,  who  has  resided  in  the  St^te  a  year,  in  the  conntj 
ninety  days,  and  in  the  township  thirty  days,  is  entitled  to  TOte  at 
town  meeUng;  but  a  year's  residence  in  the  town  ia  required  for  eligibil- 
ity to  office.  At  two  o'clock  the  moderator  calls  the  meeting  to  order  for 
the  consideration  of  business  pertaining  to  those  subjects  already  enum- 
erated. Everything  is  done  by  the  usual  rules  and  methods  of  parlia- 
mentary bodies.  The  clerk  of  the  town  is  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and 
preserves  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings.  Special  town  meetings  may  be 
held  whenever  the  supervisor,  clerk,  or  justices,  or  any  two  of  them,  to- 
gether  with  fifteen  voters,  shall  have  filed  with  the  clerk  a  statement  that 
a  meeting  is  necessary,  for  objects  which  they  specify.  The  clerk  then 
gives  public  notice  in  a  prescribed  way.  Such  special  meetings  act  only 
upon  the  subjects  named  in  the  call. 

"The  supervisor  is  both  a  town  and  a  county  officer.  Heisgeneral  man- 
ager of  town  buBinega,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  coimty  board,  which  is 
composed  of  the  supervisors  of  the  several  towns,  and  which  has  general 
control  of  the  county  business.  As  a  town  officer,  he  receives  ajid  pays 
out  all  t«wn  money,  excepting  the  highway  and  school  funds.  His  finan- 
cial report  is  presented  by  the  clerk  at  town  meeting.  The  latter  officer  is 
the  custodian  of  the  town's  records,  books,  and  papers.  The  highway 
commissioners,  in  their  oversight  of  roada  and  bridges,  are  controlled  by 
a  lai^  body  of  statute  law,  and  by  the  enactments  of  the  town  meeting. 
Highways  are  maintained  by  taxes  levied  on  real  and  personal  property, 
and  by  a  poll-tax  of  two  dollars,  exacted  from  every  able-bodied  citizen 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty.  It  may  be  paid  in  money  or 
In  labour  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners is  constituted  treasurer,  and  he  receives  and  pays  out  all  road 
moneys. 

"  The  supervisor  acts  as  overseer  of  the  poor.  The  law  leaves  It  to  be 
determined  by  the  people  of  a  county  whether  the  separate  towns  or  the 
county  at  large  shall  assume  the  care  of  paupers.  When  the  town  has 
the  matter  in  charge,  the  overseer  generally  provides  for  the  indigent  by 
a  system  of  out-door  relief.  If  the  county  supports  the  poor,  the  county 
board  is  authorized  to  establish  a  poor-house  and  farm  tor  the  permanent 
care  of  the  destitute,  and  temporary  rt>lief  is  afforded  by  tlie  overseen 
In  their  respective  towns,  at  the  county's  expense. 

"The  lioard  of  town  auditors,  composed  of  the  supervisor,  the  cleik, 
and  Oie  justices,  examine  all  accounts  of  the  supervisor,  overseer  of  poor, 
and  highway  commissioner  ;  pass  upon  all  claims  and  charges  against 
the  town,  and  audit  all  bills  for  oom|>ensation  presented  by  town  ofBcets. 
The  accounts  thus  audited  are  kept  on  file  by  the  clerk  for  public  inspec- 
tion, and  are  reported  at  the  next  town  meeting.  The  supervisor,  aasM- 
Hor,  and  clerk  constitute  a  Board  of  Health.  The  clerk  records  their 
doings,  and  reports  them  at  the  meetings  of  the  town. 
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"  No  stated  salaries  are  paid  to  town  officers.  They  are  compensated 
according  to  a  schedule  of  fixed  fees  for  spedBc  services,  or  else  receive 
certain  jier  diem  wages  for  time  actually  employed  in  official  duties.  The 
tax-collector's  etnolument  la  a  percentage. 

■'For  school  purposes,  the  tuwoshlp  is  made  a  separate  and  distinct 

corporation,  with  the  legal  style,  '  Trustees  of  Schools  o£  Township , 

Range ,'  according  to  the  number  by  which  the  township  is  desig- 
nated in  the  Congresaional  Survey.  The  school  trustees,  three  In  num- 
ber, are  usually  elected  with  the  ofScers  of  the  civil  township  at  town 
meetings,  and  bold  ofGce  for  three  years.  Tbey  organize  by  choosing  one 
ol  their  number  president,  and  by  selecting  some  fourth  person  for  school 
treasurer,  who  shall  also  be,  ex  offlciu,  their  secreliry.  They  have 
authority  to  divide  the  township  into  school  districts.  It  must  be  reniem- 
l>ered  that  the  township  is  exactly  six  miles  square.  It  Is  the  custom  to 
divide  it  into  nine  districts,  two  miles  square,  and  to  erect  a  schoolbouse 
near  the  centre  of  each.  As  the  county  roads  are,  in  most  instances, 
constructed  on  the  section  lines  —  and  therefore  run  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  at  intervals  of  a  mile  —  the  traveller  expects  to  find  a  school- 
house  at  every  alternate  crossing.  The  people  who  live  in  these  sub- 
districts  elect  three  school  directors,  who  control  the  school  in  their 
neighbourhood.  They  are  obliged  to  maintain  a  free  school  for  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  nine  months  in  every  year,  are  empowered  ia 
build  and  furnish  schoolbouses,  hire  teachers  and  fix  their  salaries,  and 
determine  what  studies  shall  be  taught.  They  may  levy  taxes  on  all  the 
taxable  property  in  their  district,  but  are  forbidden  to  exceed  a  rate  of 
two  per  cent  for  educational  or  three  per  cent  tor  building  purposes. 
They  certify  to  the  township  school  treasurer  the  amount  they  require, 
and  it  is  collected  as  hereafter  described.  This  last-named  ofBcer  holds 
all  school  funds  belonging  to  the  township,  and  pays  out  on  the  order  of 
the  directors  of  the  several  districts, 

"  The  township  funds  for  the  support  of  schools  arise  from  three 
sources.  (1)  The  proceeds  of  the  school  lands  given  by  the  United  Stales 
Government,  the  interest  from  which  alone  may  be  expended.  (2)  The 
State  annually  levies  on  all  property  a  lax  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
which  constitutes  a  State  school  fund,  and  is  divided  among  the  counties 
in  the  ratio  of  their  school  population,  and  is  further  distributed  among 
the  townships  In  the  some  ratio.  (3)  Any  amount  needed  in  addition  to 
these  sums  is  raised  by  taxation  In  the  districts  under  authority  of  the 
directors. 

"  All  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty -one  years  are  entitled 
to  free  school  privileges.  Women  are  eligible  to  every  sohoor  office  in  the  . 
State,  and  are  frequently  chosen  directors.  The  average  Illinois  county 
contains  sixteen  townships.  Tlie  county  government  ia  established  at 
some  place  designated  by  the  voters,  and  called  the  '  county  seat.'  The 
cnrpornte  powers  of  the  county  are  exereised  by  the  county  board,  which, 
in  [-onnticH  under  township  organization,  is  composed  of  the  several  town 
sujiL'rvisors.  while  in  other  counties  It  consists  of  three  commissioners 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  whole  county.    The  botrd  manage  all  county 
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property,  funds,  and  business  ;  erect  a  court-house,  jail,  poorhouse,  and 
any  necessary  buildings  ;  levy  county  taxes,  audit  all  accounts  and  claims 
against  the  county,  and,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  haTe 
general  oversight  of  highways  and  paupers.  Even  in  counties  which  have 
given  the  care  of  highways  to  the  townships,  the  county  board  may  appro- 
priate funds  to  aid  in  constructing  the  more  important  roads  and  expen- 
sive bridges.  The  treasurer,  sheriff,^  coroner,  and  surveyor  are  county 
functionaries.^ 

^^  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  has  oversight  of  all  educational 
matters,  advises  town  trustees  and  district  directors,  and  collects  com- 
plete school  statistics,  which  he  reports  to  the  county  board,  and  trans- 
mits to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

"Every  county  elects  a  judge,  who  has  full  probate  jurisdiction,  and 
appoints  administrators  and  guardians.  He  also  has  jurisdiction  in  civil 
suits  at  law,  involving  not  more  than  $1000,  in  such  minor  criminal  cases 
as  are  cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  may  entertain  appeals 
from  justices  or  police  courts.  The  State  is  divided  into  thirteen  judicial 
districts,  in  each  of  which  the  people  elect  three  judges,  who  constitute  a 
circuit  court.  The  tribunal  holds  two  or  more  sessions  annually  in  each 
county  within  the  circuit,  and  is  attended  at  every  term  by  a  grand  or 
petit  jury.  It  has  a  general  original  jurisdiction,  and  hears  appeals  from 
the  county  judge  and  from  justices'  courts. 

**To  complete  the  judicial  system  of  the  State  there  are  four  appellate 
courts  and  one  supreme  court  of  last  resort.  Taxes  whether  for  State, 
county,  or  town  purposes  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
made  by  the  town  assessor,  and  are  collected  by  the  town  collector. 
The  assessor  views  and  values  all  real  estate,  and  requires  from  all 
persons  a  true  list  of  their  personal  property.  The  as.sessor,  clerk,  and 
supervisor  constitute  a  town  equalizing  board,  to  hear  complaints  and 
to  adjust  and  correct  the  assessment. 

**The  assessors'  books  from  all  the  towns  then  go  before  the  county 
board,  who  make  such  corrections  as  cause  valuations  in  one  town  to 
bear  just  relation  to  valuations  in  the  others.  The  county  clerk  trans- 
mits an  abstract  of  the  corrected  assessment  to  the  auditor  of  the  State, 
who  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  State  board  of  equalization. 

**This  board  adjusts  valuations  between  counties.  All  taxes  are  esti- 
mated and  collected  on  this  finally  corrected  assessment.  The  State 
authorities,  the  county  board,  the  town  supervisors,  the  highway  com- 
missioners, the  township  school  trustees,  and  the  proper  oflScers  of  incor- 
porated cities  and  villages,  all  certify  to  the  county  clerk  a  statement  of 
the  amount  they  require  for  their  several  purposes.  The  clerk  prepares 
a  collection-book  for  each  town  explaining  therein  the  sum  to  be  raised 
for  each  purpose.     Having  collected  the  total  amount  the  collector  dis- 

1  The  sheri£P  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  higher  courts,  with  responsibility 
for  the  peace  of  the  county.    In  case  of  riot  he  may  call  out  the  county  militia. 

2  Ordinary  police  work,  other  than  judicial,  is  not  a  county  matter,  but  left 
to  the  township  with  its  constables. 
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burses  to  each  proper  fmthority  Its  respective  qaota.  In  aJl  elections, 
whether  for  President  of  the  TTiiil«d  States,  representaUvea  in  CougresB, 
State  officers  or  county  officers,  the  township  constitutes  an  election 
precinct,  and  the  supervisor,  assessor,  and  collector  ait  as  the  election 
judges. 

"The  words  'town'  and  'township'  signify  a  teniwrial  division  of 
the  county,  incorporated  for  purposes  of  local  government.  There 
remains  to  be  mentioned  a  very  numerous  class  of  municipal  corporations 
known  in  lllinoia  statutes  as  '  villages '  and  >  cities.'  A  minimum  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred,  occupying  not  more  than  two  square  miles  in 
extent,  may  by  popular  vote  become  incorporated  as  a  '  village,'  under 
provLsiona  of  the  general  law.  Six  village  trustees  are  chosen,  and  they 
make  one  of  their  number  president,  thereby  conferring  on  him  the  gen- 
eral duties  of  a  mayor.  At  their  discretion  the  trustees  appoint  a  clerk, 
a  treasurer,  a  street  commissioner,  a  village  constable,  and  other  officers 
as  tliey  deem  necessary.  The  people  may  elect  a  police  magistrate,  whose 
jurisdiction  is  equal  to  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace." ' 

A  similar  picture  of  the  town  meeting  in  Michigan  is  given 

by  another  recent  authoilty :  — 

"The  first  Monday  In  April  of  each  year  every  cltizeu  of  the  United 
States  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards  wlio  luis  resided  in  the  State 
six  months,  and  in  the  township  the  ten  days  preceding,  has  the  right  of 
attending  and  pirtieipating  in  the  meeting.  The  supervisor,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  township,  presldea.  He  and  the  joalice  of  the 
peace  whoso  term  of  office  soonest  expires,  and  the  township  clerk,  con- 
stitute the  inspectors  of  election.  After  the  choice  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  Uie  electors  proceed  from  twelve  to  one,  or  three,  as  the 
case  may  require,  to  tlie  diacusaion  of  tovm  business.  Complaint  is  per- 
haps m.ide  that  the  cattle  in  a  certain  part  of  the  township  are  doing 
damage  by  running  at  large,  a  bye-law  is  passed  forbidding  the  same 
nndor  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

"  A  bridge  may  be  wanted  in  another  part  of  the  township,  but  the  in- 
lialiilanl>i  of  that  road  district  cannot  bear  the  expense  ;  the  town  meeting 
votes  the  necessary  amount  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  law,  for  the 
laws  restricting  the  amount  of  taxation  and  indebtedness  are  very  par- 
ticular in  their  provisions. 

"The  electors  may  regulat«  the  keeping  and  sale  of  gunpowder,  the 
ticenxing  of  dogs  and  the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  and  may  order  the 
vaccination  of  all  inhabitants.  The  voters  in  town  meeting  are  also  to 
decide  bow  much  of  tlie  one-mil  tax  on  every  dollar  of  the  valuation  shall 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Ixiolts  for  the  township  library,  the  residue 
fjuinir  to  Bchofils. 

"  The  annual  reports  of  the  various  township  officers  charged  with  tbo 
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disbursement  of  public  moneys  are  also  submitted  at  this  time.  In  short, 
whatever  is  local  in  character  and  affecting  the  township  only  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  people  assembled  in  town  meeting. 

"  Yet  we  may  notice  some  minor  differences  between  the  New  England 
town  meeting  and  its  sister  in  Michigan.  In  the  latter  the  bye-laws  and 
regulations  are  less  varied  in  character. 

^^This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  West  that  part  of  the  township 
where  the  inhabitants  are  most  numerous,  the  village,  and  for  whose 
regulation  many  laws  are  necessary,  is  set  oft  as  an  incorporated  village, 
just  as  in  nearly  all  the  central  and  western  States.  These  villages  have 
the  privilege,  either  directly  in  village  meeting  or  more  often  through  a 
council  of  five  or  more  trustees,  of  managing  their  own  local  affairs,  Uieir 
police,  fire  department,  streets  and  waterworks.  In  some  States,  how- 
ever, they  are  considered  parts  of  the  township,  and  as  such  vote  in  tovm 
meeting  on  all  questions  touching  township  roads,  bridges,  the  poor  and 
schools."  1 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  this  system  is  the  reappearance 
of  the  New  England  Town  meeting,  though  in  a  somewhat 
less  primitive  and  at  the  same  time  less  perfect  form,  because 
the  township  of  the  West  is  a  more  artificial  organism  than 
the  rural  Town  of  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island,  where, 
until  lately,  everybody  was  of  English  blood,  everybody  knew 
everybody  else,  everybody  was  educated  not  only  in  book 
learning,  but  in  the  traditions  of  self-government.  However, 
such  as  it  is,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  system  is  spreading. 
Recent  legislation  in  California,  Nebraska,  and  other  western 
States  permits  its  adoption.  It  is  already  established  in  the 
two  Dakotas,  and  seems  destined  to  prevail  over  the  whole 
North-West.2 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  a  State  has  adopted 
the  township  system  the  county  has  tended  to  decline  in  im- 
portance. It  is  nevertheless  of  more  consequence  in  the  West 
than  in  New  England.  It  has  frequently  an  educational  offi- 
cial who  inspects  the  schools,  and  it  raises  a  tax  for  aiding 
schools  in  the  poorer  townships.     It  has  duties,   which  are 

1  "  Local  (Government  in  Michigan,"  by  E.  W.  Bemis,  in  J.  H.  U.  Studiet^ 
Baltimore,  1883. 

^  In  Switzerland  the  rural  Gemeinde  or  Commune  is  the  hasis  of  the  whole 
self-governing  system  of  the  Canton.  It  has  charge  of  the  police,  the  poor,  and 
schools,  and  owns  lands.  It  has  a  primary  assembly,  meeting  several  times  a 
year,  which  discusses  communal  business  and  elects  an  administrative  council. 
It  resembles  in  these  respects  an  American  Town  or  Township,  but  is  subject 
for  some  purposes  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  official  called  the  Statthalter,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Canton  for  a  district  comprising  a  number  of  commimea. 
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naturally  more  important  in  a  new  than  in  an  old  State,  of  lay- 
ing out  main  roads  and  erecting  bridges  and  other  public 
works.  And  sometimes  it  has  the  oversight  of  township  ex- 
penditure.' The  board  of  county  commisaioners  consiata  in 
Michigan  and  Illinois  of  the  supervisors  of  all  the  townships 
within  the  county ;  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  commis- 
sioners are  directly  chosen  at  a  county  election. 

I  paas  to  the  mixed  or  compromise  system  as  it  appears 
in  the  other  group  of  States,  of  which  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Iowa  may  be  taken  as  samples.  In  these  States 
we  find  no  Town  meeting.  Their  township  may  have  greater 
or  leas  power,  but  its  members  do  not  come  together  in  a  pri- 
mary assembly ;  it  electa  its  local  officers,  and  acts  only 
through  and  by  them.  In  Ohio  there  are  three  township 
trustees  with  the  entire  charge  of  local  affairs,  a  clerk  and  a 
treasurer.  In  Pennsylvania  the  township  is  governed  by  two 
or  three  supervisors,  elected  for  three  years,  one  each  year, 
together  with  an  assessor  (for  valuation  purposes),  a  town 
clerk,  three  auditors,  aix  school  directors,  elected  for  three 
years,  two  each  year;  and  (where  the  poor  are  a  township 
charge)  two  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  supervisors  may  lay 
a  rate  on  the  township  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  on  the  val- 
uation of  the  property  within  its  limits  for  the  repair  of  loads, 
highways,  and  bridges,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  may, 
with  the  consent  of  two  justices,'  levy  a  similar  tax  for  the 
poor.  But  as  the  poor  are  usually  a  county  charge,  and  as  any 
ratepayer  may  work  out  his  road  tax  in  labour,  township  rates 
amount  to  very  little, 

1  Mr.  BemU  says :  —  "  Inasmuch  as  mllii;  of  the  thousand  or  more  townahlpB 
of  a  State  lack  the  political  education  and  conaerTatlsm  neoessary  for  perfect 
Hplf-rontrol,  since  also  many  through  lock  of  meaoB  canhot  raise  sufHcleut 
money  for  roads,  bridges.  Bcbools,  and  the  poor,  a  higher  aathorlty  Is  needed, 
vith  the  power  of  equalizing  the  valuation  of  Beveral  contiguous  towns,  of  taz- 
Ine  the  whole  namber  (or  the  benefit  of  the  poorer,  and  of  exercising  a  gener*] 
oversight  over  township  expenses.  .  .  .  All  educators  earnestly  advocate 
county  and  Stale  control  of  schools,  that  there  may  be  uniformity  of  methods, 
and  that  the  country  districts,  the  nurseries  of  our  great  men  In  the  past,  may 
not  degenerate.  But  two  influences  oppose ;  the  fear  of  centralization  on  the 
part  of  the  small  towns  which  Deed  it  most,  and  the  dislike  of  the  rich  cities 
to  lax  themselves  (or  the  country  distriotB."  —  "Local  Government  in  Hlcbi- 
gan."  I'f  gupra,  p.  IS. 

^Justices  are  elected  by  the  people  for  five  years,  and  commlsaloned  by  the 
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"  In  Iowa,"  Bays  Mr.  Macy,  "  the  civil  township,  which  is  nBiuUly  six 

miles  square,  is  a,  local  government  for  holding  elections,  repairing  reads, 
testing  property,  giving  relief  to  the  poor,  and  other  business  of  local  in- 
terest. Its  officers  are  three  truHt«ea,  one  clerk,  a.  road  supervisor  for 
each  road  district,  one  assessor,  two  or  more  justicea  of  the  peace,  and 
two  or  more  constables.  The  justices  and  constables  are  in  a  sense 
county  officers.  Yet  they  are  elected  by  townships,  and  if  they  remove 
from  the  township  in  which  they  are  chosen,  they  cease  to  be  officers. 
The  trustees  are  chosen  for  three  years,  but  their  terms  of  office  are  so 
arruiged  that  one  is  chosen  each  year.  The  other  officers  are  chosen  for 
two  years.  If  there  is  within  the  limits  of  the  township  an  incorporated 
town  or  city,  the  law  requires  that  at  least  one  of  the  justices  shall  live 
within  the  town  or  city.  The  voters  within  the  town  or  city  choose  a 
separate  assessor.  The  voters  of  the  city  are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  roid 
supervisors  nor  for  the  township  assessor ;  they  vole  for  all  other  tovm- 
ship  officers.  .  .  . 

"  The  trustees  of  the  township  have  various  duties  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  laws.  An  able-bodied  person  applying  for  aid  may  be 
required  to  work  upon  the  streets  or  highways.  If  a  person  who  has 
acquired  a  legal  settlementin  thecounty,  and  who  has  no  near  relatives  aUe 
to  support  him,  applies  to  the  trustees  for  aid,  it  is  their  duty  to  look  inu> 
the  case  and  fumisli  or  refuse  relief.  If  they  decide  to  furnish  it,  thej 
may  do  so  by  sending  the  person  to  the  county  poorhouse,  or  by  giving 
him  what  they  think  needful  in  food,  clotliiug,  medical  attendance,  or 
money.  If  tbcy  refuse  aid  the  applicant  may  go  to  the  county  super- 
visors, and  they  may  order  the  trustees  to  furnisli  aid  ;  or  if  the  supervi- 
sors think  the  trustees  are  giving  aid  unwisely  they  may  order  them  la 
withhold  it.  In  all  cases  where  aid  is  furnislied  directly  by  the  trustees 
to  the  applicant  they  are  required  to  send  a  statement  of  the  expense  in. 
curred  to  the  auditor  of  the  county,  who  presents  the  bills  to  the  board 
of  supervisors.  All  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  paid  by  the  county, 
and  the  supervisors  if  tliey  choose  may  take  the  entire  business  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  tru»:tees.  But  in  counties  where  no  poorhouse  is  provided, 
and  where  the  supervisors  make  no  provision  for  the  poor,  the  trusted 
are  required  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  business.  Yet  in  any  case  the 
county  must  meet  the  expenses.  The  trustees  are  the  health  officers  of 
the  township.  They  may  require  persons  to  be  vaccinated  ;  they  may  i*^ 
quire  the  removal  of  dlth  injurious  to  health ;  they  may  adopt  bye-lam 
for  preservtn<;  the  health  of  the  community  and  enforce  them  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.' ' ' 

In  most  of  these  States  the  county  overshadows  the  town- 
ship. Taking  I'ennsylvania  aa  an  example,  we  find  each 
county  governed  by  a  hoard  of  three  commissioners,  elected 
for  three  years,  upon  a  minority  vote  system,  the  elector  being 

'  A  Ooff  mment  Text-Book  for  loaa  SckooU.  pp.  Sl-23. 
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allowed  to  vote  for  two  candidates  only.  Besides  these  there 
are  officers,  also  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  three  years,  viz.  a 
sheriff,  coroner,  prothonotary,  registrar  of  wills,  recorder  of 
deeds,  treasurer,  surveyor,  three  auditors,  clerk  of  the  court, 
district  attorney.  Some  of  these  officers  are  paid  by  fees, 
except  in  counties  whose  population  exceeds  50,000,  where  sal- 
aries are  usually  provided.  A  county  with  at  least  40,000  in- 
habitants is  a  judicial  district,  and  elects  its  judge  for  a  term  of 
ten  years.  No  new  county  is  to  contain  less  than  400  square 
miles  or  20,000  inhabitants.'  The  county,  besides  its  judicial 
business  and  the  man^ement  of  the  prisons  incident  thereto, 
besides  its  duties  as  respects  highways  and  bridges,  ha^  educa- 
tional and  usually  also  poor-law  functions;  and  it  levies  its 
county  tax  and  the  State  taxes  through  a  collector  for  each 
township  whom  it  and  not  the  township  appoints.  It  audits 
the  accounts  of  townships,  and  has  other  rights  of  control  over 
these  minor  communities  exceeding  those  allowed  by  Michigan 
or  Illinois.  I  must  not  omit  to  remark  that  where  any  local 
area  is  not  governed  by  a  primary  assembly  of  all  its  citizens, 
as  in  those  States  where  there  is  no  Town  meeting,  and  in  all 
States  in  respect  to  counties,  a  method  is  frequently  provided 
for  taking  the  judgment  of  the  citizens  of  the  local  area,  be  it 
township  or  county,  by  popular  vote  at  the  polls  upon  a  specific 
(question,  usually  the  borrowing  of  money  or  the  levying  of  a 
rate  beyond  the  regular  amount.  This  is  an  extension  to  local 
divisions  of  the  so-called  "  plebiscitary  "  or  referendum  method, 
whose  application  to  State  legislation  has  been  discussed  in  a 
preceding  chapter.'  It  seems  to  work  well,  for  by  providing 
an  exceptional  inethod  of  meeting  exceptional  cases,  it  enables 
the  ordinary  powers  of  executive  officials,  whether  in  township 
or  county,  to  be  kept  within  narrow  limits. 

Want  of  space  has  compelled  me  to  otait  from  this  sketch 
many  details  which  might  interest  European  students  of  local 
government,  nor  can  I  attempt  to  indicate  the  relations  of  the 
rural  areas,  townships  and  counties,  to  the  incorporated  villages 

'  8f«  Constitution  of  PenDsylvaiila  of  1873,  ArU.  xtv.  zlii.  and  v. 

Ttid  average  popiUatiou  of  a  couut;  In  PeanBylvaala  was.  ia  1S90,  TS,QOO. 
There  are  niity-seven. 

'  As  tha  primary  meeting  Is  In  EtiKland  dying  out  In  the  form  of  the  parish 
vestry,  bii  the  plebis(;ltary  mcthoil  svems  to  be  coming  hi  to  meel  Che  now  mora 
democratic  condltlona  of  the  cuuDtry.    See  Cbaptec  XXXIX.  ante. 
VOL.  I  3  B 
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and  cities  which  lie  within  tiieir  compaaB  further  than  by  ob- 
serving that  cities,  even  the  smaller  ones,  are  usually  separated 
from  the  townships,  that  is  to  say,  the  township  government  is 
superseded  by  the  city  government,  while  cities  of  all  grades 
remain  members  of  the  counties,  bear  their  share  in  county 
taxation,  and  join  in  county  elections.  Often,  however,  the 
constitution  of  a  State  contains  special  provisions  to  meet  the 
case  of  a  city  so  large  as  practically  to  overshadow  or  absorb 
the  county,  as  Chicago  does  the  county  of  Cook,  and  Cincin- 
nati the  county  of  Hamilton,  and  sometimes  the  city  is  made 
a  county  by  itself.  Of  these  villages  and  other  minor  munici- 
palities there  are  various  forms  in  different  States.  Ohio,  for 
instance,  divides  her  municipal  corporations  into  (a)  cities,  of 
which  there  are  two  classes,  the  first  class  containing  three 
grades,  the  second  class  four  grades;  (b)  villages,  also  with 
two  classes,  the  first  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants,  the 
second  of  from  200  to  3000 ;  and  (c)  hamlets,  incorporated 
places  with  less  than  200  inhabitants.'  The  principles  which 
govern  these  organizations  are  generally  the  same;  the  details 
are  infinite,  and  incapable  of  being  summarized  here.  Of  minor 
incorporated  bodies  therefore  I  say  no  more.  But  the  larger 
cities  furnish  a  wide  and  instructive  field  of  inquiry ;  and  to 
them  three  chapters  must  be  devoted. 

»Oflfo  Voten'  Manual,  Appendix  K.  Ohio  conUUned  in  1888:  Cities— 1 
first  class,  fintt  gnde.  1  first  class,  second  trrade,  1  first  class,  third  grade,  3 
second  class,  first  grade,  1  second  class,  second  Krode.  0  second  clsss,  third 
grade. 23 second  class,  [ourtli  grade;  Villages  — 34 first  class,  395  second  claM; 
Hamlets  —  32,  besides  TSQ  unincorporate  places  or  towns. 


CHAPTER   XLIX 

OBSERVATIONS   ON    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

It  may  serve  to  clear  up  a  necessarily  intricate  description  if 
I  add  here  a  few  geoeral  remarks  applicable  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  various  systems  of  local  government  tliat  prevail  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Union. 

I.  Following  American  authorities,  I  have  treated  the  New 
England  type  or  system  as  a  distinct  one,  and  referred  the 
North-weatern  States  to  the  mixed  type.  But  the  European 
reader  may  perhaps  figure  the  three  systems  most  vividly  to 
his  mind  if  he  will  divide  the  Union  into  three  zones  —  North- 
ern, Middle,  and  Southern.  In  the  northern,  which,  beginning 
at  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  stretches  west  to  Puget  Sound,  he  will 
find  a  primary  assembly,  the  Town  or  township  meeting,  in 
preponderant  activity  as  the  unit  of  local  government.  In  the 
middle  zone,  stretching  from  New  York  to  California,  inclusive, 
along  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  he  will  find  the  town- 
ship dividing  with  the  county  the  interests  and  energy  of  the 
people.  In  some  States  of  this  zone  the  county  is  the  more 
important  organism  and  dwarfs  the  township;  in  some  the 
township  seems  to  be  gaining  on  the  county;  but  all  are  alike 
in  tliis,  that  you  cannot  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  either  the 
smaller  or  the  larger  area,  and  that  both  areas  are  governed  by 
elected  executive  officers.  The  third  zone  includes  all  the 
southern  States;  in  which  the  county  is  the  predominant  or- 
ganism, though  here  and  there  school  districts  and  even  town- 
sliips  are  growing  in  significance. 

II.  Both  county  and  township  are,  like  nearly  everything 
else  in  America,  English  institutions  which  have  suffered  a 
sea  change.  "The  Southern  county  is  an  attenuated  English 
shini  with  the  towns  left  out." '    The  Northern  township  is  an 
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English  seventeentli-centiiry  parish,  in  which  age  the  English 
parish  was  still  in  full  working  order  as  a  civil  no  less  than 
an  ecclesiastical  organization,  holding  common  property,  and 
often  co-extensive  with  a  town.  The  Town  meeting  is  the 
English  vestry,  the  selectmen  are  the  churchwardens,  or  select 
vestrymen,  cailled  back  by  the  conditions  of  colonial  life  into 
an  activity  fuller  than  they  exerted  in  England  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  far  fuller  than  they  now  retain.*  In 
England  local  self-government,  except  as  regards  the  poor  law, 
tended  to  decay  in  the  smaller  (i.e.  parish  or  township)  areas ; 
the  greater  part  of  such  administration  as  these  latter  needed, 
fell  either  to  the  justices  in  petty  sessions  or  to  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  or  by  the  central  government,  until  the 
legislation  of  the  present  century  began  to  create  new  and 
larger  districts,  especially  poor  law  and  sanitary  districts,  for 
local  administration.^  In  the  wider  English  area,  the  county, 
true  self-government  died  out  with  the  ancient  Shire  Moot, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  (the  justices  assembled  in 
Quarter  Sessions)  nominated  by  the  Crown,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  lord-lieutenant.  It  is  only  to-day  that  a  system 
of  elective  county  councils  has  been  created  by  statute.  In 
the  American  colonies  the  governor  filled  the  place  which  the 
Crown  held  in  England ;  but  even  in  colonial  days  there  was 
a  tendency  to  substitute  popular  election  for  gubernatorial 
nomination ;  and  county  government,  obeying  the  universal 
impulse,  is  now  everywhere  democratic  in  form ;  though  in 
the  South,  while  slavery  and  the  plantation  system  lasted,  it 
was  practically  aristocratic  in  its  spirit  and  working. 

1  Few  things  in  English  history  are  better  worth  studying,  or  have  exercised 
a  more  pervading  influence  on  the  progress  of  events,  than  the  practical  disap- 
pearance from  rural  England  of  that  Commune  or  Gremeinde  which  has  re- 
mained so  potent  a  factor  in  the  economic  and  social  as  well  as  the  political 
life  of  France  and  Italy,  of  Germany  (including  Austrian  Germany)  and  of 
Switzerland.  If  Englishmen  were  half  as  active  in  the  study  of  their  own 
local  institutions  as  Americans  have  begun  to  be  in  that  of  theirs,  we  should 
have  had  a  copious  literature  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

2  However,  the  parish  constables  and  way-wardens  in  some  places  con- 
tinue to  be  elected  by  jwpular  vote;  and  the  manor  courts  and  courts  leet 
were  semi-popular  institutions.  Even  now  the  parish  vestry  has  some  civil 
powers. 

In  counties  the  coroner  continued  t^  be  elected  by  the  freeholders,  hut  in 
A.D.  1888,  the  appointment  was  transferred  by  statute  to  the  newly-created 
county  councils. 
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III.  In  England  the  control  of  the  oentraJ  government  — 
that  is,  of  Parliament  —  is  now  maintained  not  only  by  stat- 
utes defining  the  duties  and  limiting  the  powers  of  the  varioua 
local  bodies,  but  also  by  the  powers  vested  in  sundry  depart- 
ments of  the  executive,  the  Local  Government  Board,  Home 
Ottice,  and  Treasury,  of  disallowing  certain  acts  of  these 
bodies,  and  especially  of  supervising  their  expenditure  and 
checking  their  borrowing.  In  American  States  the  executive 
departments  have  no  similar  functions.  The  local  authorities 
are  restrained  partly  by  the  State  legislature,  whose  statutes 
of  course  bind  them,  but  still  more  effectively,  because  legis- 
latures ai-e  not  always  to  be  trusted,  by  the  State  Constitu- 
tions. These  instruments  usually  —  the  more  recent  ones  I 
think  invariably  —  contain  provisions  limiting  the  amount 
which  a  county,  township,  village,  school  district,  or  other 
local  area  may  borrow,  and  often  also  the  amount  of  tax  it  may 
levy,  by  reference  to  the  valuation  of  the  property  contained 
within  its  limits.  Specimens  of  these  provisions  will  be 
found  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  They  have  been 
found  valuable  in  checking  the  growth  of  local  indebtedness, 
which  had  become,  even  in  rural  districts,  a  serious  danger.' 
The  total  local  debt  (less  sinking  fund)  waa  in  1890 ;  — 


Total       ....     $181,T4S,9!)3         (£36,340,000) 

This  sum  bears  a  comparatively  small  proportion  to  the 
total  debt  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  cities,  which  was 
then  — 

States |228,WT,389  <£46,798,000) 

Cities  over  4000  inhabitanta      .  646,507,644  (120,300,000) 
Munici]:alitiea  under  4000  in- 
habitants       ....  77,066,418  (£15,600,000) 
Total       ....  9053,460,440  (£100,680,000) 

'  See  also  Clmpter  XLIIT,  on  "State  Finance."  These  prorlslons  are  ot 
coume  applied  to  cities  also,  which  need  them  even  more.  Tbe;  vary  very 
muuli  in  their  details,  and  in  some  ease*  a  special  popular  vote  Is  allowed  to 
eiteod  the  limit. 
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County  and  school  district  debts  declined  eight  per  cent  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880,  whereas  city  indebtedness  was  then 
rapidly  increasing.  Since  1880  all  three  have  risen,  though 
slowly,  except  as  regards  the  school  district  debt,  which  has 
doubled ;  State  debts  on  the  other  hand  have  fallen  about  twelve 
per  cent  in  the  same  decade. 

IV.  County  and  township  or  school  district  taxes  are  direct 
taxes,  there  being  no  octroi  in  America,  and  are  collected  along 
with  State  taxes  in  the  smallest  tax-gathering  area,  i.e.  the 
township,  where  townships  exist.  Local  rates  are  not,  how- 
ever, as  in  England,  levied  on  immovable  property  only,  but 
also  on  personal  property,  or  rather  upon  so  much  of  it  as  the 
assessors  can  reach.  Lands  and  houses  are  often  assessed  far 
below  their  true  value,  because  the  township  assessors  have  an 
interest  in  diminishing  the  share  of  the  county  tax  which  will 
fall  upon  their  township  similar  to  the  interest  of  the  county 
assessors  in  diminishing  the  share  of  the  State  tax  to  be  borne 
by  their  county.^  Real  property  is  taxed  in  the  place  where  it  is 
situate ;  personalty  only  in  the  place  where  the  owner  resides.* 
But  the  suffrage,  in  local  as  well  as  in  State  and  National  elec- 
tions, is  irrespective  of  property,  and  no  citizen  can  vote  in 
more  than  one  place.  A  man  may  have  a  dozen  houses  or  farms 
in  as  many  cities,  counties,  or  townships :  he  will  vote,  even 
for  local  purposes,  only  in  the  spot  where  he  is  held  to  reside. 

The  great  bulk  of  local  expenditure  is  borne  by  local  taxes. 
But  in  some  States  a  portion  of  the  county  taxes  is  allotted  to 
the  aid  of  school  districts,  so  as  to  make  the  wealthier  districts 
relieve  the  burden  of  the  poorer,  and  often  a  similar  subvention 
is  made  from  State  revenues.  The  public  schools,  which  are 
everywhere  and  in  all  grades  gratuitous,  absorb  a  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  revenue  locally  raised,^  and  in  addition  to 
what  taxation  provides  they  receive  a  large  revenue  from  the 
lands  which,  under  Federal  or  State  legislation,  have  been  set 

1  As  to  this  and  the  Boards  of  Equalization  see  Chapter  XLHI.  ante. 

2  Of  coarse  what  is  really  the  same  property  may  be  taxed  in  more  than  one 
place,  e.g.  a  mining  company  may  be  taxed  as  a  company  in  Montana,  and  the 
shares  held  by  individual  proprietors  be  possibly  also  taxed  in  the  several 
States  in  which  these  shareholders  reside. 

'  The  expenditure  on  public  elementary  schools  in  the  United  States  is  stated 
by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  {Report  for  1888-89)  at  $121,930,000 
(£24,386,000),  public  secondary  schools,  310,199,000;  total,  $132,129,000. 
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apart  for  educational  purposes.'  On  the  whole,  the  burden  of 
taxation  in  rural  districts  is  not  heavy,  nor  is  the  expenditure 
often  wasteful,  because  the  inhabitanta,  especially  under  the 
Town  meeting  system,  look  closely  after  it,' 

V.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Americans,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  especially  fond  of  representative  assemblies,  have  made 
little  use  of  representation  in  their  local  government.  The 
township  is  usually  governed  either  by  a  primary  assembly  of 
all  citizens  or  else,  za  in  such  States  as  Ohio  and  Iowa,  by  a 
very  small  board,  not  exceeding  three,  with,  in  both  sets  of 
cases,  several  purely  executive  officers.'  In  the  county  there 
is  seldom  or  never  a  county  board  possessing  legislative  func- 
tions (though  New  York  has  begun  to  tend  that  way);  usually 
only  three  commissioners  or  supervisors  with  some  few  execu- 
tive or  judicial  officers.  Local  legislation  (except  as  it  appears 
in  the  bye-laws  of  the  Town  meeting  or  selectmen)  Is  discour- 
sed. The  people  seem  jealous  of  their  county  officials,  elect- 
ing them  for  short  terms,  and  restricting  each  to  a  special 
range  of  duties.  This  is  perhaps  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  county,  even  in  the  South,  has  continued  to  be  an 
artificial  entity,  and  has  drawn  to  itself  no  great  part  of  the 
interest  and  infections  of  the  citizens.  Over  five-sixths  of  the 
Union  each  county  presents  a  square  figure  on  the  map,  with 
nothing  distinctive  about  it,  nothing  "natural"  about  it,  in 
the  sense  in  which  such  English  counties  a£  Kent  or  Cornwall 
are  natural  entities.  It  is  too  large  for  the  personal  interest 
of  the  citizens :  that  goes  to  the  township.  It  is  too  small  to 
have  traditions  which  command  the  respect  or  touch  the  affec- 
tions of  its  inhabitants :  these  belong  to  the  State.* 

'  StudenM  of  economic  Bcience  will  hear  without  tarprlM  that  in  some  o( 
the  States  wlilch  have  the  largest  permanent  school  fund  the  effect  on  the  efH- 
ciency  of  the  schools,  and  on  the  IntereBt  of  the  people  In  them,  has  been  per- 
nicious. In  education,  as  well  as  In  eleemosytiarf  and  ecclealaatical  matters, 
endowmenu  would  Heem  to  be  a  very  doubtfol  benefit. 

'  Expenditure  has  however  greatly  Haeu.  In  the  Mawachusetts  town  of 
Quincy,  for  Instance,  the  average  annual  levy  of  taxation  between  1T92  and 
IMX)  was  SIOOO,  about  SI  to  each  iDhabltant  taxpayer;  it  is  now  C12J17.  In 
n'J2  tho  education  of  eacb  cblld  in  the  public  school  cost  S3  per  annum :  now 
it  coats  $16  (The  Ccn(ennia(  JfHejlone,  by  Charles  F.  Adams). 

■  In  a  few  Western  States  the  Town  board  has  (like  the  New  England 
selectmen)  a  limited  taxing  power,  as  well  as  administratlTC  duties, 

'  In  Virginia  there  used  to  be  a  county  feeling  resembling  that  of  Englanii. 
but  this  hM  vanished  In  tbe  social  revolatlon  that  has  translonned  tlw  Soatb. 
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VI.  The  chief  functions  local  government  has  to  discbarge  in 
the  United  States  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  paragraphs :  — 

Making  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges.  —  These  prime  ne- 
cessities of  rural  life  are  provided  for  by  the  township,  county, 
or  State,  according  to  the  class  to  which  a  road  or  bridge  be- 
longs. That  the  roads  of  America  are  proverbially  ill-built 
and  ill-kept  is  due  partly  to  the  climate,  with  its  alternations 
of  severe  frost,  occasional  torrential  rains  (in  the  middle  and 
southern  States),  and  long  droughts;  partly  to  the  hasty  hab- 
its of  the  people,  who  are  too  busy  with  other  things,  and  too 
eager  to  use  their  capital  in  private  enterprises  to  be  willing 
to  spend  freely  on  highways;  partly  also  to  the  thinness 
of  population,  which  is,  except  in  a  few  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, much  less  dense  than  in  western  Europe.  In  many 
districts  railways  have  come  before  roads,  so  roads  have  been 
the  less  used  and  cared  for. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  one  of  the  first  needs 
which  caused  the  formation  of  the  county :  and  matters  con- 
nected with  it  still  form  a  large  part  of  county  business.  The 
voters  elect  a  judge  or  judges,  and  the  local  prosecuting  offi- 
cer, called  the  district  attorney,  and  the  chief  executive  officer, 
the  sheriff.^  Prisons  are  a  matter  of  county  concern.  Police 
is  always  locally  regulated,  but  in  the  northern  States  more 
usually  by  the  township  than  by  the  county.  However,  this 
branch  of  government,  so  momentous  in  continental  Europe, 
is  in  America  comparatively  unimportant  outside  the  cities. 
The  rural  districts  get  on  nearly  everywhere  with  no  guardians 
of  the  peace,  beyond  the  township  constable ;  ^  nor  does  the 
State  government,  except,  of  course,  through  statutes,  exercise 
any  control  over  local  police  administration.*  In  the  rural  parts 
of  the  eastern  and  middle  States  property  is  as  safe  as  any- 
where in  the  world.  In  such  parts  of  the  West  as  are  disturbed 
by  dacoits,  or  by  solitary  highwaymen,  travellers  defend  them- 
selves, and,  if  the  sheriff  is  distant  or  slack,  lynch  law  may 
usefully  be  invoked.     The  care  of  the  poor  is  thrown  almost 


1  The  American  sheriff  remains  something  like  what  the  English  8heri£P 
before  his  wings  were  clipped  by  legislation  some  seventy  years  ago.  Ereo 
then,  however,  he  mostly  acted  by  deputy.  The  justices  and  the  county  poliee 
have  since  that  legislation  largely  superseded  his  action. 

^  Or,  in  States  with  no  townslii])s,  some  corresponding  officer. 

'  As  to  recent  experiments,  see  p.  495  aniet  State  police. 
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everywhere  upon  local  and  not  upon  State  authorities,'  and 
defrayed  out  of  local  funds,  sometimes  by  the  county,  some- 
times by  the  township.  The  poor  laws  of  the  several  States 
differ  in  bo  many  particulars  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even 
an  outline  of  them  here.  Little  out-door  relief  is  given,  though 
in  most  States  ttie  relieving  authority  may,  at  his  or  their  dis- 
eretion,  bestow  it ;  and  pauperism  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  a 
serious  malady,  except  in  some  five  or  six  great  cities,  where 
it  is  now  vigorously  combated  by  volunteer  organizations 
largely  composed  of  ladies.  The  total  number  of  persons  re- 
turne<l  as  almshouse-paupers  in  the  whole  Union  in  1880  was 
73,045.  Adding  23,0(X)  for  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  re- 
lief, we  have  a  proportion  of  1  to  652  of  the  whole  population.' 
In  England  and  Wales  in  1892  there  were  676,693  paupers 
(not  including  pauper  lunatics  53,000,  and  vagrants  7000)  to  a 
jiopulation  of  29,001,018,  or  1  to  42  of  population. 

Sanitation,  which  has  become  so  important  a  department  of 
Knglish  local  administration,  plays  a  small  part  in  the  rural 
districts  of  America,  because  their  population  is  so  much  more 
thinly  spread  over  the  surface  that  the  need  for  drainage  and 
the  removal  of  nuisances  is  less  pressing ;  moreover,  as  the 
humbler  classes  are  better  off,  unhealthy  dwellings  are  far 
less  common.  Public  health  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors 
would,  over  the  larger  part  of  the  county,  have  little  occu- 
pation.' 

To  education;  I  can  refer  only  in  passing,  because  the  differ- 
ences l>etween  the  arrangements  of  the  several  States  are  too 
numerous  to  be  described  here.  It  has  hitherto  been  not  only 
a  more  distinctively  local  matter,  but  one  relatively  far  more 
important  than  in  England,  France,  or  Italy.  And  there  is 
usually  a  special  administrative  body,  often  a  special  adminis- 
trative area,  created  for  its  purposes — the  school  committee 

>  la  Hnme  Slates  there  are  poor-law  saperintendents,  and  usuallf  StaU 
insiitiitioriH  for  partk-iil.tr  clnssts  of  paupers,  e.g.  pauper  lunatica. 

'J  Thv  ceuBUS  returns  of  IHIN)  |bo  lar  aa  published)  do  Dot  gtve  the  Damber  of 
oiiC-door  paiii>er8,  but  so  far  as  oan  be  gathered  from  the  (apparentlf  untrust- 
worthy) ligurea  at  IKfO.  it  Is  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  iD-door  paupcra. 
Till!  fljiiires  Id  18M0  were  67,niS7  to  21,.iy8.  The  proportion  o(  paupers  to 
population  in  Enghlnd,  wlitcli,  in  1863,  was  iSn  to  1000,  was.  Id  1892,  23.3  to 
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aad  the  school  district.'  The  vast  sum  expended  on  publ 
instruction  has  been  already  mentioned.  Though  primaril 
dealt  with  by  the  sniallest  local  circumscription,  there  is 
growing  tendency  for  both  the  county  and  the  State  to  inte 
est  themselves  in  the  work  of  instruction  by  i*ay  of  inspei 
tion,  and  to  some  extent  of  pecuniary  subventions.  Not  onl 
does  the  county  often  appoint  a  county  superintendent,  bt 
there  are  in  some  States  county  high  scliools  and  (in  most 
county  boards  of  education,  besides  a  State  Board  of  Commi 
sioners.*  I  need  liardly  add  that  the  schools  of  all  grades  ai 
more  numerous  and  efficient  in  the  northern  and  western  tha 
in  the  southern  States.  In  old  colonial  days,  when  the  Enj 
lish  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plantations  asked  for  info. 
mation  on  the  subject  of  education  from  the  governors  ( 
Virginia  and  Connecticut,  the  former  replied,  "  I  thank  Go 
there  are  no  free  schools  or  printing  presses,  and  I  hope  y) 
shall  not  have  any  these  hundred  years;"'  and  the  latte 
"One-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  colony  is  laid  out  i 
maintaining  free  scliools  for  the  education  of  our  children. 
The  disparity  was  prolonged  and  intensified  in  the  South  b 
the  existence  of  slavery.  Now  that  slavery  has  gone,  tl 
South  makes  rapid  advances;  but  the  proportion  of  illiterac; 
especially  of  course  among  the  negroes,  is  still  high.* 

'  Though  the  school  district  frequently  coiuctdea  with  the  township,  It  h: 
geQerally  (outside  nf  New  England)  distinct  admioistratlve  officers,  and  wb 
It  coincides  It  is  often  subdivided  inlo  lesacr  districts. 

^  In  H>aie  StilI«B  proTUioii  is  made  lor  the  combioBtion  of  geveTvl  scho 
diatricta  to  maintain  a  superior  school  at  a  central  spot. 

•  Governor  Sir  William  Berkeley,  however,  was  amoDK  the  Virginiana  wl 
In  1660  subscribed  for  the  erection  la  Virginia  of  "  a  college  ol  students  of  tl 
liberal  arts  and  scieuces."  As  to  elementary  instruction  he  said  that  Virgin 
pursued  "  the  same  course  that  Is  taken  in  HaKl<^"<I  "^^  <>'  towns,  every  mi 
according  to  his  ability  instructing  his  children.  We  have  forty-eight  parUhc 
and  our  ministry  are  well  paid,  and.  by  consent,  should  bo  better  if  they  wou 
pray  ottener  and  preach  less."  — TAe  CoUeyt  of  WiUiarn  and  Mary,  by  II 
H.  B.  Adams. 

*  The  percentage  ot  persons  unable  to  read  to  the  whole  population  of  tl 
United  States  was.  In  1880, 13.4 ;  it  was  lowest  in  Iowa  (3.4).  bighest  in  Son 
Carolina  (4S.2)  and  Louisiana  (45.8).  The  percentage  of  persona  Doable 
write  was  In  the  whole  United  States,  IT;  lowest  in  Nebraska  (3.6),  tiigheM 
South  Carolina  (S5.4)  and  AlaUainn  (.'lO.',)).  The  census  returns  ot  1890  respec 
Ing  illiteracy  have  not  yet  been  published  (December  1HQ2). 

It  was  recently  proposed  In  Congress  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  the  U. 
treasDry  by  distributing  sums  among  the  States  in  aid  of  education,  in  propo 
tlon  to  the  need  which  exists  for  scbnols,  i.e.  to  their  illiteracy.  The  objectioi 
on  the  score  of  economic  policy,  as  well  as  of  constitutional  law,  wer«  obi 
oui,  and  stlmBlat«d  a  warm  resUtance  to  the  bill. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  general  functions  of  local 
government  above  described,  three,  viz.  police,  sanitation,  and 
poor  relief,  are  simpler  and  less  eostly  than  in  England,  and 
indeed  in  moat  parts  of  western  and  central  Europe.  It  has 
therefore  proved  easier  to  vest  the  management  of  all  in  the 
same  local  authority,  and  to  get  on  with  a  smaller  number  of 
special  executive  officers.  Education  is  indeed  almost  the 
only  matter  which  has  been  deemed  to  demand  a  special  body  to 
handle  it.  Kevertheless,  even  in  America  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  civilization,  and  the  growing  tendency  to  invoke 
governmental  aid  for  the  satisfaction  of  wants  not  previously 
felt,  or  if  felt,  met  by  voluntary  action,  tend  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  and  multiply  the  functions  of  local  government. 

VII.  How  far  has  the  spirit  of  political  party  permeated 
rural  local  government  ?  I  liave  myself  asked  this  question  a 
hundred  times  in  travelling  through  America,  yet  I  find  it 
hard  to  give  any  general  answer,  because  there  are  great  diver- 
sities in  this  regard  not  only  between  different  States,  but 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  State,  diversities  due 
sometimes  to  the  character  of  the  population,  sometimes  to  the 
varying  intensity  of  party  feeling,  sometimes  to  the  greater  or 
less  degree  in  which  the  areas  of  local  government  coincide 
with  the  election  districts  in  which  State  senators  or  represent- 
atives are  chosen.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  county 
officials  are  apt  to  be  chosen  on  political  lines,  not  so  mu(^ 
because  any  political  questions  come  before  them,  or  because 
they  can  exert  much  influence  on  State  or  Federal  elections, 
as  because  these  paid  offices  afford  a  means  of  rewarding  polit- 
ical services  and  securing  political  adhesions.  Each  of  the  great 
parties  usually  holds  its  county  convention  and  runs  its  "  county 
ticket,"  with  the  unfortunate  result  of  intruding  national  poli- 
tics into  matters  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  of 
making  it  more  difficult  for  good  citizens  outside  the  class  of 
professional  politicians  to  find  their  way  into  county  administra- 
tion. However,  the  party  candidates  are  seldom  bad  men,  and 
the  ordinary  voter  is  less  apt  to  vote  blindly  for  the  party  nomi- 
nee than  he  would  be  in  Federal  or  State  elections.  In  the  town- 
ship and  rural  school  district  party  spirit  is  much  less  active. 
The  offices  are  often  unpaid,  and  the  personal  merits  of  the  can- 
didates are  better  known  to  the  voters  than  are  those  of  the 
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politicians  who  seek  for  county  office.'  Rings  and  Bosses  (of 
whom  more  imon)  are  not  unknown  even  in  rural  New  fiagland. 
School  committee  elections  are  often  influenced  by  party  affilu- 
tions.  But  on  the  whole,  the  township  and  its  government 
keep  themselves  pretty  generally  out  of  the  political  whirlpool: 
their  posts  are  filled  by  honest  and  reasonably  competent  men. 
VIII.  The  apparent  complexity  of  the  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment sketched  in  the  last  preceding  chapter  is  due  entirely 
to  the  variations  between  the  several  States.  In  each  State  it 
is,  as  compared  with  that  of  rural  England,  eminently  simple. 
There  are  few  local  divisions,  few  authorities;  the  divisions 
and  authorities  rarely  overlap.  No  third  local  area  and  local 
authority  intermediate  between  township  and  county,  and  simi- 
lar to  the  English  poor  law  Union  {or  District  with  its  pro- 
posed Council),  has  been  found  necessary.  Especially  simple 
is  the  method  of  levying  taxes.  In  most  States  a  citizen  pays 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  officer,  upon  the  same  paper  of 
demand,  all  his  local  taxes,  and  not  only  these,  but  also  his 
State  tax ;  in  fact,  all  the  direct  taxes  which  he  is  required  to 
pay.  The  State  is  spared  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  sepa- 
rate collecting  staff,  for  it  leans  upon  and  uses  the  local  officials 
who  do  the  purely  local  work.  The  tax-payer  has  not  the  worry 
of  repeated  calls  upon  his  cheque-book.'  Nor  is  this  simplicity 
and  activity  of  local  administration  due  to  its  undertaking 
fewer  duties,  as  compared  with  the  State,  than  is  the  case  in 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the  sphere  of  local  government  ia 
in  America  unusually  wide,'  and  widest  in  what  may  be  callecl 
the  most  charaj^teristically  American  and  democratic  regions, 
New  England  and  the  North-west.  Americans  often  reply  to 
the  criticisms  which  Europeans  pass  on  the  faults  of  their 
State  legislatures  and  the  shortcomings  of  Congress  by  pointing 
to  the  healthy  efficiency  of  their  rural  administration,  which 

1  Sometlinea  the  party  "  ticket "  leaves  a  blank  space  for  the  voter  to  Insut 
the  name  of  the  cnndldBtes  tor  nbom  be  votes  (or  township  ottices.  8m  the 
Bpecimen  Iowa  ticket  at  the  end  of  Chapter  LXVI. 

'City  taxes,  however,  and  the  local  sclionl-tHX,  are  sometimes  paid  seftt- 
mtely.  Some  States  give  the  option  of  paying  half-yearly  or  qgarterly ;  and 
many  allow  discount  upon  payment  in  advance. 

■  The  functions  are  not  perhaps  so  numerous  km  in  England,  but  this  is  be- 
ctLuae  teirer  functlona  are  needed.  The  practical  compelence  of  local  authoi^ 
ities  for  undertaking  any  new  functions  that  may  become  ne«ded,  uid  wUch 
the  8t«l«  may  entniat  to  tbem.  Is  great. 
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enables  them  to  bear  with  composure  the  defects  of  the  higher 
organs  of  government,  defects  which  would  be  less  tolerable  in 
a  centralized  country,  where  the  national  government  deals 
directly  with  local  affairs,  or  where  local  authorities  await  an 
initiative  from  above. 

Of  the  three  or  four  types  or  systems  of  local  government 
which  I  have  described,  that  of  the  Town  or  township  with  its 
popular  primary  assembly  is  admittedly  the  best.  It  is  the 
chea|«st  and  the  most  efficient ;  it  is  the  moat  educative  to  the 
citizens  who  bear  a  part  in  it.  The  Town  meeting  has  been 
not  only  the  source  but  the  school  of  democracy.'  The  action 
of  so  small  a  unit  needs,  however,  to  be  supplemented,  perhaps 
also  in  some  points  supervised,  by  that  of  the  county,  and  in 
this  respect  the  mixed  system  of  the  middle  States  is  deemed 
to  have  borne  its  part  in  the  creation  of  a  perfect  type.  For 
some  time  past  an  assimilative  process  has  been  going  on  over 
the  United  States  tending  to  the  evolution  of  such  a  type.*  In 
adopting  the  township  system  of  New  England,  the  north- 
western States  have  borrowed  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
middle  States  county  system.  The  middle  States  have  devel- 
oped the  township  into  a  higher  vitality  than  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed there.  Some  of  the  southern  States  are  introducing  the 
township,  and  others  are  likely  to  follow  as  they  advance  in 
population  and  education.  It  is  possible  that  by  the  middle  of 
next  century  there  will  prevail  one  system,  uniform  in  its  out- 
lines over  the  whole  country,  with  the  township  for  its  basis, 
and  the  county  as  the  organ  called  to  deal  with  those  matters 
which,  while  they  are  too  large  for  township  management,  it 
seems  inexpedient  to  remit  to  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a 
State  capital. 

1  In  Rhode  Island  It  was  the  Towdb  that  made  the  State. 

*ThiB  tendency  is  visilile  not  least  as  reganls  the  syslems  of  educational 
administration.  Tlie  National  Teachers'  Aisociatlon  of  the  U.  8.  not  long 
since  prepared  an  elaborate  report  on  the  varfous  eiistlne  systems,  anri  the 
more  progressive  States  are  on  the  ajert  to  profit  hy  one  another's  eiperieuc;. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   GOVZBNHEHT  OF   CITIES 

The  growth  of  great  cities  has  been  among  the  most  signifi- 
cant  and  least  fortunate  changes  in  the  character  of  the  popo- 
lation  of  the  United  States  during  the  century  that  has  passed 
since  1787.     The  census  of  1790  showed  only  six  cities  witi 
more  than  8000,  and  only  one  with  more  than  40,000  inhato 
tants.     In  1880  there  were  286  exceeding  8000,  forty  exceedinjr 
40,000,  twenty  exceeding  100,000;  while  the  census  of 
showed  443  exceeding  8000,  74  exceeding  40,000,  28  exceedji 
100,000.     The  ratio  of  persons  living  in  cities  exceeding 
inhabitants  to  the  total  population  was,  in  1790,  3.35  per 
in  1840,  8.52,  in  1880,  22.57,  in  1890,  29.12.     And  this    ' 
has  gone  on  with  accelerated  speed  notwithstanding  the 
rnous  extension  of  settlement  over  the  vast  regions  of 
West.    Needless  to  say  that  a  still  larger  and  increasing 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  gathered   into 
larger  cities.     Their  government  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
concern  to  America,  and  one  which  cannot  be  omitted  froij 
discussion  of  transatlantic  politics.     Such  a  discussion  is, 
ever,   exposed  to   two  difficulties.     One   is   that    the 
working  of  municipal  government  in  the  United  States  iJ 
inextricably  involved  with  the  party  system  that  it  is  harf: 
understand  or  judge  it  without  a  comprehension  of  that 
tem,  an  account  of  which  I  am,  nevertheless,  forced  to 
for  subsequent  chapters.    The  other  is  that  the  laws  *1 
regulate  municipal  government  are  even  mote  diverse  from 
another  than  those  whence  I  have  drawn  the  account 
given  of  State  governments  and  rural  local  government 
not  only  has  each  State  its  own  system  of  laws   for  the 
emment  of  cities,  but  within  a  State  there  is,  as  regaidi 
cities,  little  uniformity  in  municipal  arrangements.     L 
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cities  are  often  governed  differently  from  the  smaller  ones; 
and  one  large  city  is  differently  oi^anized  from  another.  So 
far  as  the  legal  arrangements  go,  no  general  description,  such 
as  might  be  given  of  English  municipal  governments  under  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Acts,  is  possible  in  America.  I  am 
therefore  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  features  common 
to  most  city  governments  occasionally  taking  illustrations  from 
the  constitution  or  history  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  leading 
municipalities. 

The  history  of  American  cities,  though  striking  and  instruc- 
tive, has  been  short.  Of  the  ten  greatest  cities  of  to-day  only 
four  —  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
—  were  municipal  corporations  in  1820.'  Every  city  has  re- 
ceived its  form  of  government  from  the  State  in  which  it 
stands,  and  this  form  has  been  repeatedly  modified.  Formerly 
each  city  obtained  a  special  charter;  now  in  nearly  all  States 
there  are  general  laws  under  which  a  population  of  a  certain 
size  and  density  may  be  incorporated.  Yet,  as  observed  above, 
special  legislation  for  particular  cities,  especially  the  greater 
ones,  continues  to  be  very  frequent. 

Although  American  city  governments  have  a  general  resem- 
blance to  those  English  municipalities  which  were  their  firat 

(    model,'  their  present  structure  shows  them  to  have  been  much 

^    influenced  by  that  of  the  State  governments.     We  find  in  all 

J  the  larger  cities  — 

p      A  mayor,  head  of  the  executive,  and  elected  directly  by  the 

j^-         voters  within  the  city, 

^     Certain  executive  officers  or  boards,  some  directly  elected  by 
the  city  voters,  others  nominated  by  the  mayor  or  chosen 

^         by  the  city  legislature. 
I     A  legislature,  consisting  usually  of  two,  but  sometimes  of 
^         one  chamber,  directly  elected  by  the  city  voters. 

^     Judges,  usually  elected  by  the  city  voters,  but  sometimes 

^  appointed  by  the  State. 

I     What  is  this  but  the  frame  of  a  State  government  applied  to 

Dl       1  The  icrm  "  city  "  denote!  In  America  wh«t  li  called  In  EnKtand  a  mnnic- 
p^Kkal  Iracnugh,  and  baa  nothing  to  do  with  either  elie  or  antiquity.    The  con- 
.fcltution  or  (rame  of  government  o(  a  city,  which  ll  »lwaya  given  by  a  St«t« 
'  'fcatute,  general  or  special,  le  called  Its  charter. 

fV      '  Amrricnn  muni cl pal itlea  have,  ot  conne,  never  been,  lince  the  Bevolntlon, 
|/  L«Be  curporationi  like  moet  Euglleb  borongha  before  the  Act  of  183B. 
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the  smaller  area  of  a  city?  The  mayor  corresponds  to  tbe 
Governor,  the  officers  or  boards  to  the  various  State  officials 
and  boards  (described  in  Chapter  XLI.)  elected,  in  most  cases, 
by  the  people  ;  the  aldermen  and  common  council  (as  they  an 
generally  called)  to  the  State  Senate  and  Assembly  ;  the  citj 
elective  judiciary  to  the  State  elective  judiciary.* 

A  few  words  on  each  of  these  municipal  authorities.  The 
mayor  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  city  govern- 
ments, much  more  important  than  the  mayor  of  an  English  ot 
Irish  borougli,  or  the  provost  of  a  Scotch  one.  He  holds  office, 
sometimes  for  one  year,'  but  now  more  frequently  for  two,' 
three,  or  even  five*  years.  In  some  cities  he  is  not  re-eligible 
He  is  directly  elected  by  the  people  of  the  whole  city,  and  is 
usually  not  a  member  of  the  city  legislature.*  He  has,  almost 
everywhere,  a  veto  on  all  ordinances  passed  by  that  legislature, 
which,  however,  can  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 
In  many  cities  he  appoints  some  among  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  administrative  boards,  though  usually  the  approval 
of  the  legislature  or  of  one  branch  of  it*  is  required.  Quite 
recently  some  city  chai'ters  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  him 
generally  responsible  for  all  the  departments  (subject  to  the 
control  of  supply  by  the  legislative  body),  and  therewith  liable 
to  impeachment  for  misfeasance.  He  receives  a  considerable 
salary,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  city,  but  sometimes  reach- 
ing $10,000,  the  same  salary  as  that  allotted  to  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court.  It  rests  with  him,  as  the  chief 
executive  officer,  to  provide  for  the  public  peace,  to  quell  riots, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  call  out  the  militia.^    He  often  exerts,  in 

'  American  muoiclpal  KovGrnments  are  of  coDiBe  subject  to  tlire«  genml 
rules  ;  that  they  have  no  powers  other  than  tliiBtu  eonferreil  on  Uiem  by  thf 
Stale,  Uiftt  thoy  vntuiot  de1ei;atB  their  imwera,  and  that  their  Icjilsliition  and 
action  generatly  is  suhjin-t  to  the  rouatitution  aud  Btatntes  as  well  of  the 
Unit«<l  States  ;is  -I  f  lir'  State  to  whlMi  they  lielciiik:. 

'  Generally  in  ili.>  ,11  its  ot  the  swond  rank  and  in  Boston. 

'  New  York,  llninlilyn.  Cliitago,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Clnciniuti,  anl 
generally  in  tin'  litu-i't  i-iti(>B. 

«  Philadelphia,  .SI.  I..iuls. 

'  In  Chicago  and  San  FraiidiMYi  the  mayor  ails  io  the  legislature. 

•  The  Brooklyn  rhnrtcr  allows  the  mayor  to  appoint  heads  ol  detMKmtfill 
withootanyconcurrvDceof  tlieiM^nni-il,  in  the  lielief  thalthna  responsibilitrcaa 
be  better  fixed  upon  him;  and  fipwYorkhaslntely  (IKm)  taken  the  saaiecoont- 

'Someideaof  the  complexity  due  to  the  praciiceotBiTinK  spet-ial  chuteif 
to  particular  cities,  or  passing  spcfial  bills  rL-latiog  to  them,  may  be  ([attuted 
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practice,  aome  discretion  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law ;  he 
may,  for  inatance,  put  in  force  Sunday  Closing  Acts  or  regula- 
tions, or  omit  to  do  so. 

The  practical  work  of  administration  is  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  departments,  sometimes  under  one  head,  sometimes 
constituted  as  boards  or  commissions.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  directly  elected  by  the  people,  for  a  term  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  years.  Some,  however,  are  chosen  by  the 
city  legislature,  some  by  the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  the 
legislature  or  its  upper  chamber.  In  most  cities  the  chief 
executive  officers  have  been  disconnected  from  one  another, 
owing  DO  common  allegiance,  except  that  which  their  financial 
dependence  on  the  city  legislature  involves,  and  communicating 
less  with  the  city  legislature  as  a  whole  than  with  its  commit- 
tees, each  charged  with  some  one  branch  of  administration,  and 
each  apt  to  job  it. 

Education  has  been  generally  treated  as  a  distinct  matter, 
with  which  neither  the  mayor  nor  the  city  legislature  has  been 
suffered  to  meddle.  It  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Education, 
whose  members  are  separately  elected  by  the  people,  or,  as  in 
Brooklyn,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  levy  (though  they  do  not 
themselves  collect)  a  separate  tax,  and  have  an  executive  staff 
of  their  own  at  their  disposal.' 

The  city  legislature  usually  consists  in  small  cities  of  one 
chamber,  in  large  ones  of  two,  the  upper  of  which  generally 
bears  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  lower  that  of 
the  Common  Council.'     All  are  elected  by  the  citizens,  gener- 

from  the  fact  that  Id  Ohio,  for  Instance,  the  duties  of  the  mayor  vary  greatly 
In  the  sU  cbier  cities  of  the  State.  There  are  duties  which  a  mayor  has  in 
Cincinnati  only,  out  of  all  the  cities  of  the  State ;  others  which  he  has  In  all 
the  cities  except  Cinclnoatl ;  others  in  Cincinnati  and  Toledo  only  ;  others  in 
Cleveland.  Toledo,  ColumhUB,  Dayton,  and  Springfield  only;  others  in  Cleve- 
land and  Toleilo  only  ;  others  in  Cleveland  only  ;  others  In  Toledo  only ;  others 
in  Columbna  and  Dayton  only.  These  variations  are  the  result  not  ot  ordi- 
nances made  by  each  city  for  itself,  hut  ot  State  legislation. 

'  There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  In  this  system  to  the  goveniment  of 
English  cities,  and  especially  of  Ixtndon.  The  English  common  councils  elect 
certain  ottii-ials  and  manage  their  bnslness  hy  committees.  In  London  the 
sheriffs  sad  chamberlain  are  elected  by  the  liverymen.  Note,  however,  Uutt 
iu  no  Kngllsh  borough  Or  city  do  we  find  a  two-chambered  legislature,  nor 
(except  as  last  aforesaid  In  London)  olticlals  elected  by  popular  vote,  nor  k 
veto  on  legislation  vested  in  the  mayor. 

1  Some  large  cities,  however  le.g.  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Chicago  with  its 
36  aldermen,  San  Francisco  with  Its  13  supsrvlson),  have  only  one  chamber. 
VOL.  I  »  B 
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ally  in  wards,  but  the  upper  house  ocxaaionally  by  districts  or 
on  what  is  called  a  "  general  ticket,"  i.e.  a  vote  over  the  whole 
city.'  Usually  the  common  council  is  elected  for  one  year,  or 
at  most  for  two  years,  the  upper  chamber  frequently  for  & 
longer  period.'  Both  are  usually  unpaid  in  the  smaller  cities, 
sometimes  paid  in  the  larger.*  All  city  legislation,  that  is  to 
say,  ordinances,  bye-laws,  and  votes  of  money  from  the  city 
treasury,  are  passed  by  the  council  or  councils,  subject  id 
many  cases  to  the  mayor's  veto.  Except  in  a  few  cities  gov- 
erned by  very  recent  charters,  the  councils  have  some  control 
over  at  least  the  minor  officials.  Such  control  is  exercised  bj 
committees,  a  method  borrowed  from  the  State  and  Nation^ 
legislatures,  and  suggested  by  the  same  reasons  of  convenience 
which  have  established  it  there,  but  proved  by  experience  to 
have  the  evils  of  secrecy  and  irresponsibility  as  well  as  that 
of  disconnecting  the  departments  from  one  another. 

The  city  judges  are  only  in  so  far  a  part  of  the  municipal 
government  that  in  inost  of  the  larger  cities  they  are  elected 
by  the  citizens,  like  the  other  chief  officers.  There  are  usuallT 
several  superior  judges,  chosen  for  terms  of  five  years  and 
upwards,  and  a  larger  number  of  police  justices,*  generallj 
for  shorter  terms.  Occasionally,  however,  the  State  has  pnt 
deutly  reserved  to  itself  the  appointment  of  judges,  "niua 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  (population  in  1890,  81,298)  — 

"Constables,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  sheriff,  are  elected  bjlht 
citizens,  but  the  city  courtfi  derive  exi)il«nce  directly  from  the  St&te  l^if- 
lauu«.  .  .  .  Tlie  mode  of  selectiiig  judges  is  this :  the  New  Ham 
coimtj  delegation  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  legislature  afisembles  b 

'  In  some  few  cities,  anions  which  are  Chicago  and  (as  respects  police  nuf- 
jBtrat«»  and  bc1i<x>I  directors)  Philadelphia,  ttie  plan  ol  minority  repreaentiliia 
has  been  to  some  extent  adopted  by  allowing  the  voter  to  cftst  bis  vote  tff 
two  candidates  only  when  there  are  three  places  to  be  filled.  It  was  tried  i> 
New  York,  but  the  State  Conrt  of  Appeals  lield  It  unconstitutionaL  8o(u 
as  I  can  ascertain,  this  metbod  has  in  Philadelphia  proved  rather  faToonUi 
than  otherwise  to  the  "  machine  iiolilicians,"  who  can  rely  on  their  manuiJ 
dHiied  voters. 

>  Sometimes  the  councilman  Is  required  by  BtatDl«  to  be  a  restde&t  In  ttt 
irard  he  reprertenta. 

'  Boston  and  Cincinnati  give  no  salary,  St.  Louis  pays  members  ot  both  in 
eoDDcils  8.tOO  (£m)  a  year,  Baltimore.  SIOOO  (£200).  New  York  p«yt  id 
Broolilyn  does  not.  The  Municipal  (Keform)  League  ot  PhllKdelpUA  adTooti 
the  payment  ot  council  men. 

<  Sometimea  the  police  justices  are  nominated  by  the  mayor. 
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o  of  the  same  political  faith  to  be  respectively 
jud^e  and  assistant  judge  of  the  New  Haven  city  court.  Their  choice  is 
adopted  by  their  party,  and  lie  nominations  are  duly  ratified,  ollen  by  a 
strict  party  vot«.  Inasmuch  as  the  legislature  is  usually  Republican,  and 
tlie  city  of  New  Haven  m  uiifailiugly  Democratic,  these  tisagea  amount  to 
a  reservation  of  judicial  ofBces  from  the  '  hungry  and  thirsty '  local  ma- 
jority, and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  control  by  the  Republican  coun- 
try Iflwns  over  the  Democratic  city."  ' 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  the  above  ofScers,  from  the 
mayor  and  judges  downwards,  are,  like  State  officers,  elected 
by  manhood  suffrage.  Their  election  is  usually  made  to  coin- 
cide with  that  of  State  officers,  perhaps  also  of  Federal  con- 
gressmen. This  saves  expense  and  trouble.  But  as  it  not 
only  bewilders  the  voter  in  his  choice  of  men  by  distracting 
his  attention  between  a  large  number  of  candidates  and  places, 
but  also  confirms  the  tendency,  already  strong,  to  vote  for  city 
officers  on  party  lines,  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  movement 
in  some  places  to  have  the  municipal  elections  fixed  for  a 
different  date  from  that  of  State  or  Federal  elections,  so  that 
the  undistracted  and  non-partisan  thought  of  the  citizens  may 
be  given  to  the  former.' 

At  present  the  disposition  to  run  and  vote  for  candidates 
according  to  party  is  practically  universal,  although  the  duty 
of  party  loyalty  is  deemed  less  binding  than  in  State  or  Federal 
elections.     When  both  the  great  parties  put  forward  question- 

>  "  During  the  eessioD  of  the  leRlsIatare  Id  March  1S8B  this  argameot  wm 
put  Torward  in  answer  to  a  Democratic  plea  for  represptitalion  upon  the  city 
court  Irench.  '  The  Democrats  possess  all  the  other  offices  In  New  Haven.  It's 
only  fair  that  the  Republicans  should  have  the  city  court.'  Each  party  ac- 
cepted the  statement  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  political  action.  It  would  be 
iirntifyiiiK  la  find  the  subject  discussed  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  the  incum- 
Wnl.i  of  the  oflices  who  had  done  well  continued  from  term  to  term  without 
rp^nrd  to  part;  afilliatlons.  But  la  the  present  condition  of  political  morals, 
tlie  existing  arrangements  are  probably  the  most  practicable  that  could  be 
Tiiaiie.  It  goes  without  saying  that  country  districts  are,  as  a  rule,  more  deserv- 
ing of  political  power  than  are  cities.  If  the  city  Judges  were  locally  elected 
upon  the  general  party  ticket,  tlie  successful  candidates  would  often  be  under 
obligations  to  elements  In  the  community  which  are  the  chief  sanrce  and  DUIse 
oF  tJie  criminal  class  —  an  unseemly  position  (or  a  Judge."  —  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Lcvcrmore  In  his  interesting  skelfh  of  the  "Town  and  City  QovemmeDt  of 
New  Haven"  (p.  77). 

1  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cities  which  hope  to  draw  out  a  larger  vote, 
and  thercrore  obtain  a  better  choice,  by  putting  their  mimlcipal  elections  at 
the  same  time  as  the  State  elections.    This  was  lately  done  by  Minneapolla. 
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able  men,  a  non-partisan  list,  or  so-called  "citizens'  ticket," 
may  be  run  by  a  combination  of  respectable  men  of  both  par- 
ties. Sometimes  this  attempt  succeeds.  However,  thoogh 
the  tenets  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  city  affairs,  though  the  sole 
object  of  the  election,  say  of  a  city  comptroller  or  auditor, 
may  be  to  find  an  honest  man  of  good  business  habits,  four 
fifths  of  the  electors  in  nearly  ail  cities  give  little  thought  to 
the  personal  qualiticatlons  of  the  candidates,  and  vote  tbe 
"straight  out  ticket." 

The  functions  of  city  governments  may  be  distributed  into 
three  groups  —  (a)  those  which  are  delegated  by  the  State  oat 
of  its  general  coercive  and  administrative  powers,  including 
the  police  power,  the  granting  of  licences,  the  execution  of 
laws  relating  to  adulteration  and  explosives  ;  (6)  those  which 
though  done  under  general  laws  are  properly  matters  of  local 
charge  and  subject  to  local  regulation,  such  as  education  and 
the  care  of  the  poor;  and  (e)  those  which  are  not  so  much  of  a 
political  as  of  a  purely  business  order,  sucli  as  the  paving  and 
cleansing  of  streets,  the  maintenance  of  proper  drains,  the  pro- 
vision of  water  and  light.  In  respect  of  the  first,  and  to  soiw 
extent  of  the  second  of  these  groups,  the  city  may  be  properly 
deemed  a  political  entity ;  in  respect  of  the  third  it  is  rather  to 
be  compared  to  a  business  corporation  or  company,  in  which 
the  tax-payers  are  shareholders,  doing,  through  the  agency  of 
the  city  officers,  things  which  each  might  do  for  himself,  though 
with  more  cost  and  trouble.  All  three  sets  of  functions  are 
dealt  with  by  American  legislation  in  the  same  way,  and  are 
alike  given  to  officials  and  a  legislature  elected  by  persons  of 
whom  a  large  part  pay  no  direct  taxes.  Education,  liowevfr. 
is  usually  detached  from  the  general  city  government  ami 
entrusted  to  a  separate  authority,'  while  in  some  cities  the 
control  of  the  police  has  been  withheld  or  withdrawn  froiE 
that  government,  and  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  separate 
board.'  The  most  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  Boston,  in 
which  city  a  Massachusetts  statute  of  18S5  entrusts  tlie  police 

'  ThDiieli  aonietitDea.  an  in  Baltimore,  the  city  leginintnre  appoiots  k  Bolri 
of  Education.  Uuliappily,  in  nome  pities  eduoalion  is  "  within  politics,"  »d4 
as  may  be  supposed,  witli  rcKults  uufavourablo  to  the  indepeadence  and  Wf 
to  the  quality  o(  the  teachers.  ^  So  in  Baltimore. 
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department  and  the  power  to  license,  regulate,  and  restrain  the 
side  of  intosicating  liquors,  to  a  special  board  of  three  persons, 
to  be  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  State  governor  and  coun- 
cil. Both  political  parties  are  directed  by  the  statute  to  be 
represented  on  the  board.  (This  is  a  frequent  provision  in 
recent  charters.)  The  city  pays  on  the  board's  requisition  all 
the  expenses  of  the  police  department.  In  New  York  the  po- 
lice commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  but  in  order  to 
"take  the  department  out  of  politics"  an  unwritten  under- 
standing was  established  that  he,  though  himself  always  a 
partisan,  should  appoint  two  Democratic  and  two  Kepublican 
commissioners.'  The  post  of  policeman  is  "  spoils  "  of  the 
humbler  order,  but  spoils  equally  divided  between  the  parties. 

Taxes  in  cities,  as  in  rural  districts,  are  levied  upon  personal 
as  well  as  real  property ;  and  the  city  tax  is  collected  along 
with  the  county  tax  and  State  tax  by  the  same  collectors. 
There  are,  of  course,  endless  varieties  in  the  practice  of  differ- 
ent States  and  cities  as  to  methods  of  assessment  and  to  the 
minor  imposts  subsidiary  to  the  property  tax.  Both  real  and 
personal  property  are  usually  assessed  far  below  their  true 
value,*  the  latter  because  owners  are  reticent,  the  former  because 
the  city  assessors  are  anxious  to  take  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
State  and  county  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  their  own  com- 
munity, though  in  this  patriotic  effort  they  are  checked  by  the 
county  and  State  Boards  of  Equalization.  Taxes  are  usually  so 
much  higher  in  the  larger  cities  than  in  the  country  districts  or 
smaller  municipalities,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  rich 
men  to  migrate  from  the  city  to  its  suburbs  in  order  to  escape 
the  city  collector.  Perhaps  the  city  overtakes  them,  extending 
its  limits  and  incorporating  its  suburbs;  perhaps  they  fly 
farthfir  afield  by  the  railway  and  make  ttie  prosperity  of 
fountry  towns  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away.  The  unfortunate 
consequence  follows,  not  only  that  the  taxes  are  heavier  for 
those  who  remain  in  the  city,  but  that  the  philanthropic  and 
[political  work  of  the  city  loses  the  participation  of  those  who 
ought  to  hare  shared  in  it.  For  a  man  rotes  in  one  place 
only,  the  place  where  he  resides  and  pays  taxes  on  his  per- 

1  At  present  (1892)  there  are  three,  two  belonfriog  to  the  domlnBDt  party. 

I  In  New  York  the  assesntra'  valoation  of  real  esiate  la  said  to  be  about  60 
pel  cent  of  Its  true  value,  In  Chicago  between  30  and  30  per  cent  of  that  Talne 
(Off V  Oovtrnment  af  Philadtlphia,  p.  3SS) . 
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sonalty ;  and  where  he  has  no  vote,  he  is  neither  eligible  for 
local  office  nor  deemed  entitled  to  take  a  part  in  local  political 
agitation. 

It  may  conduce  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  newest 
frame  of  city  government  if  I  present  an  outline  of  the  munic- 
ipal system  in  two  recently  reformed  cities.  In  both  of  them 
there  had  been  serious  maladministration  due  to  causes  to  be 
presently  explained,  and  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  apply 
drastic  remedies.  In  one,  St.  Louis,  a  completely  new  charter 
has  been  enacted,  embodying,  in  the  main,  the  views  of  mu- 
nicipal reformers.  In  the  other,  Boston,  a  number  of  specific 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  a  charter  dating  from 
1854.     I  begin  with  the  latter  as  the  older  city.^ 

Boston  (population  in  1890,  448,477)  is  divided  into  twenty-four  wards 
and  twelve  aldermanic  districts,  each  ward  being  subdivided  into  voting 
precincts  with  about  five  hundred  voters  in  each.  Municipal  elections  are 
held  annually  early  in  December. 

The  mayor  is  elected  for  one  year  by  the  people  of  the  whole  city ; 
receives  $10,000  a  year ;  appoints,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board 
of  aldermen,  the  chief  officers  and  boards  (except  the  police  board  and 
street  commissioners),  and  may  remove  any  of  them  for  cause.  He 
summons  the  heads  of  departments  at  least  once  a  month  for  consultation. 
Every  ordinance,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  of  the  city  council,  and  every 
act  of  either  branch  or  of  the  school  committee  involving  the  expenditure 
of  money,  is  presented  to  him  for  approval,  and  if  disapproved,  falls  to 
the  ground,  unless  reconsidered  and  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  He 
may  veto  separate  items  in  a  general  appropriation  bill.  The  depart- 
ments send  their  estimates  to  him,  which  he  submits  to  the  council  with 
his  recommendations  thereon.  All  drafts  on  the  city  treasury,  and  all 
contracts  exceeding  $1000,  require  his  written  approval.^  [Note  that  he 
is  not  himself  a  member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  legislature.] 

The  legislature,  called  collectively  the  City  Council,  consists  of  two 
branches,  viz.  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  elected  one  from  each  of  twelve 
districts,  and  the  Common  Council  of  seventy-two  members,  three  for 
each  ward.  Both  are  elected  annually.  They  are  restricted  to  purely 
legislative  (including  financial)  functions. 

The  executive  departments  are  the  following :  — 

Elected  by  popular  vote.  —  Three  street  commissioners,  one  each  year 
for  a  three  years'  term,  with  power  to  lay  out  streets  and  assess  damages. 

1  Abstracted  from  Mr.  James  M.  Bugbee*8  paper,  entitled  the  "  City  Govern- 
ment of  Boston,"  in  J.  H.  U.  Studies,  fifth  series  (Baltimore,  1887). 

2  The  mayor  has  a  number  of  minor  duties.  "  It  appears  from  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Ordinances  that  no  one  can  climb  a  tree,  or  throw  stones,  or  lie 
on  the  grass  on  the  Common,  without  getting  a  permit  from  the  mayor," 
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Wben  the  estimated  cost  of  a  street  exceeds  $10,000  the  concurrence  of 
the  council  Is  required. 

Appointed  by  mayor  arid  aldermen.  —  SuperintendentofBtreete,  charged 
with  paviDg,  repairing,  and  watering  the  streets. 

Fire  depanment  —  three  commiBBioDers  serving  three  years. 

Head  of  department  for  the  aurvej  and  inspection  of  buildings.  Term 
three  feara. 

Health  department — three  commissioners,  with  large  sanitation  powers 
for  preserving  public  health  and  abating  nuisances.     Term  three  years. 

Uverseers  of  the  poor  —  four  each  year.  Term  three  years.  >  They 
manage  ouc.door  relief  and  the  trust  funds  which  the  ci^  holds  for  that 
purpose.     No  salary. 

Board  of  public  institutions  —  three  commissioners  (substituted  in  1889 
for  nine  directors),  charged  with  the  care  of  the  alms-houaeB,  houses  of 
correction,  of  industry,  of  reformation,  house  for  pauper  children,  and 
lunatic  hospital.  Term  three  years.  No  salary.  It  is  in  these  institu- 
tions that  in-door  relief  is  given. 

City  hospital  board  —  five  peisons.    Term  five  years. 

Public  library,  supported  by  money  voted  by  the  council,  five  trustees. 
Term  five  years.     No  salary. 

Park  department  —  three  commissionerE.     Term  three  yean.     No 

Water  department  —  board  of  three  which  controls  the  waterworks 
and  fixes  price  of  water.    Term  three  years. 

Assessors'  department  —  five  chief  assessors,  to  value  real  and  personal 
property,  and  assesB  city,  county,  and  State  taxes.    Term  three  years. 

City  collector,  who  levies  tax  bills  delivered  to  him  by  the  assessors. 
Appointed  annually. 

Tlie  following  further  officers  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
For  6ve  years  —  five  commissioners  of  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery  (unpaid); 
for  three  years — three  registrars  of  voters,  six  sinking  fund  commis- 
sioners (unpaid);  for  one  year  —  two  record  commissioners  (unpaid), 
five  directors  of  ferries  (unpaid),  five  trustees  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery 
(unpaid),  city  treasurer,  city  auditor,  corporation  counsel,  city  solicitor, 
superintendent  of  public  buildings,  city  architect,  superintendent  of  street 
lights,  superintendent  of  sewers,  superintendent  of  printing,  superintend- 
ent of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  superintendent  of  bridges,  city  surveyor, 
water  registrar,  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  harbour  master 
and  ten  assistants,  commission  for  certain  bridges,  inspector  of  provi- 
sions, inspector  of  milk  and  vinegar,  sealer  (and  tour  deputy  sealers)  of 
weights  and  measures,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  election  offlcers  and 
their  deputies, 

'  Formerly  the  people,  subsequently  the  codocII,  elected  the  overaeers.  As 
ander  both  plans  men  sometimes  cot  In  who  Jobbed  tor  thsir  own  benefit,  the 
present  srliGiiie  was  adopted  in  188S. 

'  This  bo.'krd  nupervlses  the  subnrban  parka,  the  Common,  and  the  Public 
(iarden  {toccther  with  smaller  open  spat^ei),  within  the  city,  being  under  (ho 
charge  at  a  superintendent  separately  appointed. 
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The  above  (so  far  as  paid)  are  paid  by  salary  fixed  by  the  coimciL 
The  following  officers,  also  appointed  annually  by  mayor  and  aldermen, 
are  paid  by  fees :  — 

Inspector  of  lime,  three  inspectors  of  petroleum,  fifteen  inspectoTB  of 
pressed  hay,  culler  of  hoops  and  staves,  three  fence  viewers,  ten  field 
drivers  and  pound  keepers,  three  surveyors  of  marble,  nine  superintendents 
of  hay  scales,  four  measurers  of  upper  leather,  fifteen  measurers  of  wood 
and  bark,  twenty  measurers  of  grain,  three  weighers  of  beef,  thirty-eight 
weighers  of  coal,  five  weighers  of  boilers  and  heavy  machinery,  four 
weighers  of  ballast  and  lighters,  ninety-two  undertakers,  one  hondred 
and  fifty  constables. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  city  clerk,  city  messenger,  and  clerk  of 
committees  elected  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  City  Council,  a  clerk  of  the 
common  council  elected  by  that  body,  and  many  county  officers  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  which  Boston  stands,  and  of 
which  Boston  furnishes  nearly  the  whole  population.  The  county  judges, 
however,  are  not  elected,  but,  like  all  other  judges  in  Massachusetts,  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  hold  office  quam  diu  se  bene 
gesserint.  Exclusive  of  election  officers  and  fee-paid  officers,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  appoint  107  persons,  of  whom  65  are  appointed  for  one 
year,  61  receive  salaries,  and  41  serve  gratuitously.  In  the  present  city 
administration  there  are  forty  separate  departments  and  offices,  most  of 
them  with  a  large  number  of  subordinates  and  workmen.  This  **  multi- 
plicity of  departments  and  officials  not  only  involves  the  city  in  expenses 
not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  salaries  paid  to  superfluous  officials,"  ^ 
but  affords  a  large  field  for  the  exercise  of  party  patronage,  a  patronage 
partially  limited,  but  as  regards  subordinates  only,  by  the  Massachusetts 
Civil  Service  Act  of  1884,  which  is  administered  by  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  city  government  is  the  School  Committee 
of  twenty-four  members,  elected  on  a  general  ticket  over  the  whole  city, 
and  serving  for  three  years,  eight  retiring  annually. 

Also  distinct  is  the  Police  Department,  which,  as  already  observed,  has 
by  a  statute  of  1885  been  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Police,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  of  three  citizens  of  Boston,  with  power  to  **  appoint, 
establish,  and  organize  '*  the  police,  and  to  license,  regulate,  and  restrain 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.^  In  case  of  riot,  the  mayor  can  take 
command  of  the  police  force. 

This  amended  scheme,  although  generally  held  to  be  an 
improvement  on  that  which  preceded  it,  has  not  given  entire  sat- 

^  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1884. 

2  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  the  question  of  granting  licencM 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  annually  submitted  to  popular  vote.  See  note  to 
Chapter  LXVI.  At  present  in  Boston  and  most  cities  the  grant  has  been  voted. 
The  annual  revenue  which  the  municipality  derives  from  licences  is  in  Boston 
over  ^500,000  (£100,000)  per  annum. 
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I  isfaction.  It  ia  thought  that  too  much  executive  power  still 
'  remains  with  the  aldermeu,  and  that  they  unduly  control  the 
mayor  in  appointments.  Nor  has  the  control  of  the  police  hy 
a  State  Board  worked  well.  The  liijuor  traffio  is  no  better 
regulated,  while  the  irresponsibility  to  the  city  of  the  Police 
Board  is  found  inconvenient. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  (population  in  1890, 451,770)  is  governed 
by  a  charter  or  scheme  of  government  which,  in  pursuance  of 
a  special  provision  for  that  purpose  in  the  last  Constitution  of 
Missouri  (lS7d),  wa^  prepaicd  by  a  board  of  thirteen  free- 
holders elected  by  tbe  people  of  the  city  and  county  of  St. 
lis,  and  was  finally  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people  them- 
I   selves  by  a  vote  at  the  polls,  August  22,  1876.' 

St,  Louis  is  divided  into  28  wards  and  244  voting  precincts.    Elections 
ire  Rovemed  b;  a  strict  law,  which  ^nerally  prevents  frauds,  and  Hre 
I  quiet,  aU  drinking  «aloons  being  closed  till  midnight. 
I        The  mnynr  la  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  receiTM  f5000 
Balniy,  is  not  a  member  of  the  city  Assembly,  with  which  he  coniuunl- 
eatea  liy  meeso^H,     He  haa  the  power  of  returning  anj  bill  pasied  by  the 
I   Asaembly,  subject  to  its  power  to  reconsider  and  pass  by  a  two-thirds 
L  Tote.     IIo  Tecommenda  measures  to  the  Assembly,  submits  reports  from 
I  heads  of  departments,  and  lias  a  ^reat  variety  of  minor  executive  duties. 
i  He  appoints  to  a  numtier  of  Important  afficeH,  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  Council.     For  the  aake  of  protecting  him  friim  the  pressure  of  those 
to  whom  ho  nwM  lila  election,  these  appointments  are  made  by  him  at  the 
beginning  ot  the  third  year  of  his  own  term,  and  tor  a  term  of  four  years. 
TliB  Assembly  is  composed  ot  two  houses.     The  Council  has  thirteen 
members,  clerted  (or  font  years  by  "peneral  Ueket";  one-tlilrd  go  out 
of  office  every  second  year.     The  House  of  Delegates  has  twenty-eight 
members,  one   from  each  ward.      Each  Assembly  tnan  receives  $800  a 
year,  besides  bis  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in  the  city  service.    The 
Assembly  has  a  general  legislative  power  and  supervision  over  all  depart- 
ments. Its  borrowing  and  taxing  powers  being,  however,  limited, 

Tlie  adminiatrotive  departments  are  the  following,  viz.: — Tliirteen 
officers  elected  by  tbe  people,  viz.  comptroller,  treasurer,  auditor,  regis- 
trar, collector,  marshal,  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  president  of 
board  of  assessors,  coroner,  sheriff,  recorder  of  deeds,  public  administra- 
tor, president  of  board  of  public  improvements. 

Twenty  Boards  or  ofllcers  arc  appointed,  most  of  them  for  four  yean, 
by  the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  viz. :  —  Board  of  public 
improvements,  consisting  of  street  commissioner,  water  Jo.,  btirbour  do., 

1 1  abridge  the  tollnwiiig  aoeounl  from  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Harahall  8. 
Riiiiw  (imifeiuor  o(  history  In  Wasliingtuii  University.  St.  Umis).  ooUm  "Oltr 
tion-mmtut  ol  81.  Louis."  In  J.  II.  I\  Studlci.  thini  series. 
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park  do.,  sewer  do.,  assessor  and  collector  of  water  rates,  commissioner 
of  public  buildings,  commissioner  of  supplies,  commissioner  of  health, 
mspector  of  boilers,  city  counsellor,  jury  commissioner,  recorder  of  Totes, 
city  attorney,  two  police  court  judges,  jailer,  superintendent  of  workhouse, 
chief  fire  engineer,  gas  inspector,  assessors,  and  several  city  contractors 
and  minor  officers. 

The  four  police  commissioners  who,  along  with  the  mayor,  are  charged 
with  the  public  safety  of  St.  Louis,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Missouri,  with  the  view  of  keeping  this  department  **  out  of  city  politics." 
In  1886  the  police  force  was  603  men  strong,  besides  200  private  watch- 
men, paid  by  their  employers,  but  wearing  a  uniform  and  sworn  in  by 
the  police  board. 

The  city  School  Board  consists  of  28  members,  one  from  each  ward, 
elected  for  three  years,  one-third  retiring  annually.  It  is  independent  of 
the  mayor  and  Assembly,  chooses  its  staff  and  all  teachers,  has  charge  of 
the  large  school  funds,  and  levies  a  school  tax,  which,  however,  the  city 
collector  collects. 

The  strong  points  of  this  charter  are  deemed  to  be  **  the  length  of 
term  of  its  municipal  officers ;  the  careful  provisions  for  honest  registra- 
tion and  the  party  purity  of  elections  ;  the  checks  on  financial  adminis- 
tration and  limitations  of  the  debt,  and  the  fact  that  the  important  oflices 
to  which  the  mayor  appoints  are  not  vacant  till  the  beginning  of  his  third 
year  of  office,  so  that  as  rewards  of  political  work  done  during  a  heated 
campaign  they  are  too  far  in  the  distance  to  prejudice  seriously  the 
merits  of  an  election."  ^ 

On  the  whole  the  charter  has  worked  well.  The  public 
works  are  efficiently  managed,  and  the  city  credit  stands  high. 
Nevertheless  the  European  reader  will  feel  some  surprise  at 
the  number  of  elective  offices  and  at  the  limited  terms  for 
which  all  important  offices  are  held.  He  will  note  that  even 
in  democratic  America  the  control  of  the  police  by  city  poli- 
ticians has  been  deemed  too  dangerous  to  be  suffered  to  rem^tin 
in  their  unclean  hands.  And  he  will  contrast  what  may  be 
called  the  political  character  of  the  whole  city  constitution 
with  the  somewhat  simpler  and  less  ambitious,  though  also 
less  democratic  arrangements,  which  have  been  found  sufficient 
for  the  management  of  European  cities. 

• 
1  Snow,  ut  supra. 


CHAPTER  LI 

THE  WORKING   OP   CITY   OOVRRNHEHTi 

Two  tests  of  practical  efficiency  may  be  applied  to  the  gov- 
emment  of  a  city :  What  does  it  provide  for  the  people,  and 
what  does  it  cost  the  people  ?  Space  fails  me  to  apply  in  de- 
tail the  former  of  these  tests,  by  showing  what  each  city  does 
or  omits  to  do  for  its  inhabitants ;  so  I  must  be  content  with 
observing  that  in  the  United  States  generally  constant  com- 
pla.intB  are  directed  againat  the  bad  paving  and  cleansing  of 
the  streets,  the  non-enforcement  of  the  laws  forbidding  gam- 
bling and  illicit  drinking,  and  in  some  places  against  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  and  management  of  public  buildings  and 
parks.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  greatest  cities  there  is  far 
more  dissatisfaction  than  exists  with  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  such  cities  as  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Ham- 
burg, Lyons. 

The  following  indictment  of  the  government  of  Philadelphia 
is  somewhat  exceptional  in  its  severity,  and  however  well 
founded  as  to  that  city,  must  not  be  taken  to  be  typical.  A 
memorial  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1883  by 
a  number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  Quaker  City  contained 
these  words :  — 

"  The  affairs  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  fallen  into  a  moat  de- 
plorable condition.  The  araounta  required  annnally  for  the  payment  ol 
inlereet  upon  the  funded  debt  and  current  ezpenaea  render  it  neceaaajy  U> 
impoBe  a  rate  of  taxation  which  Ih  an  heavy  as  can  be  borne. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  streets  of  the  city  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
Buch  a  state  as  to  be  a  reproach  and  a  disgrace.  Philadelphia  is  now 
lycogniied   as  the  worat-paved  and  worst-cleaned  city  in  the  civilized 

"  The  water  supply  is  bo  bad  thatdurine  many  weekaof  the  last  winter 
It  was  not  only  distasteful  and  unwholetmrne  for  drinking,  but  oSensive 
for  hath  in  K  purposes. 

"  The  effort  to  clean  the  streeta  was  abandoned  for  months,  and  no  at- 
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tempt  was  made  to  that  end  until  some  public-spirited  citizens,  at  their 
own  expense,  cleaned  a  number  of  the  principal  thoroughfares. 

*^The  system  of  sewerage  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  sewera  if 
notoriously  bad — so  much  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  and  most 
oftensive  to  the  comfort  of  our  people. 

**  Public  work  has  been  done  so  badly  that  structures  have  had  to  be  re- 
newed almost  as  soon  as  finished.  Others  have  been  in  part  constructed  at 
enormous  expense,  and  then  permitted  to  fall  to  decay  without  completion. 

^*  Inefficiency,  waste,  badly-paved  and  filthy  streets,  unwholesome  and 
offensive  water,  and  slovenly  and  costly  management,  have  been  the  rule 
for  years  past  throughout  the  city  government.*' 

In  most  of  the  points  comprised  in  the  above  statement, 
Philadelphia  was  probably  at  that  date  —  for  her  government 
has  since  been  reformed  —  among  the  least  fortunate  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  He,  however,  who  should  interrogate  one  of  the 
"  good  citizens  "  of  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  would  have  heard  then,  and 
would  hear  now,  similar  complaints,  some  relating  more  to  the 
external  condition  of  the  city,  some  to  its  police  administrar 
tion,  but  all  showing  that  the  objects  for  which  municipal 
government  exists  have  been  very  imperfectly  attained. 

The  other  test,  that  of  expense,  is  easily  applied.  Both  the 
debt  and  the  taxation  of  American  cities  have  risen  with  un- 
precedented rapidity,  and  now  stand  at  an  alarming  figure. 

A  table  of  the  increase  of  population,  valuation,  taxation, 
and  debt,  in  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States, 
from  1860  to  1875  shows  the  following  result :  — 

Increase  in  population 70.5  per  cent. 

**  taxable  valuation     ....  166.9        ** 

"  debt 270.9        " 

"  taxation 363.21      « 

Looking  at  some  individual  cases,  we  find  that  the  debt  rose 
as  follows :  — 

Philadelphia.  .  .  1867,  $36,000,000  — 1877,  $64,000,000 
Chicago  .  .  .  .  "  4,760,000—  **  13,456,000 
St  Louis  ..."  5,500,000—  '*  16,500,000 
Pittsburg        ..."          3,000,000—    "        13,000,000* 

1  Municipal  Development  of  Philadelphia^  by  Messrs.  Alliuson  and  Penrose, 
p.  275. 

2  Article  "  Cities "  (by  Mr.  S.  Stem)  in  Amer.  Cyclop,  of  Polit,  Science, 
He  observes:  "The  cost  of  opening  or  improving  highways  and  of  placing 
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Much  of  this  debt  is  doubtless  represented  by  permanent 
improvements,  yet  for  another  large^  and  in  some  cities  far 
larger,  part  there  is  nothing  to  show;  it  is  due  to  simple 
waste  or  to  malversation  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  author- 
ities. 

As  respects  current  expenditure,  New  York  in  1884  spent 
on  current  city  purposes,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of 
interest  on  debt,  sinking  fund,  and  maintenance  of  judiciary, 
the  sum  of  $20,232,786  —  equal  to  $16.76  (£3:  8s.)  for  each 
inhabitant  (census  of  1880).  In  Boston,  in  the  same  year,  the 
city  expenditure  was  $9,909,019  —  equal  to  $27.30  (£6:  9:  3) 
for  each  inhabitant  (census  of  1880).  In  1889  the  total  ordi- 
nary expenditure  of  New  York  was  $48,937,694  (being  $32.30 
for  each  inhabitant) ;  that  of  Boston,  $16,117,043  (being  $35.94 
for  each  inhabitant).^ 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  government  of  cities  is  the  one 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States.  The  deficiencies  of 
the  National  government  tell  but  little  for  evil  on  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  The  faults  of  the  State  governments  are  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and  mis- 
management which  mark  the  administrations  of  most  of  the 
great  cities.  For  these  evils  are  not  confined  to  one  or  two 
cities.  The  commonest  mistake  of  Europeans  who  talk  about 
America  is  to  assume  that  the  political  vices  of  New  York  are 
found  everywhere.  The  next  most  common  is  to  suppose  that 
they  are  found  nowhere  else.  In  New  York  they  have  re- 
vealed themselves  on  the  largest  scale.  They  are  "  gross  as 
a  mountain,  open,  palpable."  But  there  is  not  a  city  with  a 
population  exceeding  200,000  where  the  poison  germs  have  not 
sprung  into  a  vigorous  life ;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
down  to  70,000,  it  needs  no  microscope  to  note  the  results 
of  their  growth.  Even  in  cities  of  the  third  rank  similar 
phenomena  may  occasionally  be  discerned,  though  there,  as 

sewers  in  streets  is  of  course  not  included  in  this  vast  aggregate  of  moneys 
annually  levied  and  debt  rolled  up,  because  the  cost  of  those  improvements  is 
levied  directly  upou  the  land  by  way  of  assessments,  and  they  never  figure  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  city." 

In  New  York  the  total  net  funded  debt  was  in  Dec.  1801,  S97,867,230. 

1  'I'hese  totals  of  1890  (census  returns)  include  all  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures, but  not  sums  paid  for  investment  securities  or  redemption  of  municipal 
debt. 
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some  one  has  said,  the  jet  black  of  New  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco dies  away  into  a  harmless  gray. 

For  evils  which  appear  wherever  a  large  population  is  densely 
aggregated,  there  must  be  some  general  and  widespread  causes. 
What  are  these  causes  ?  Adequately  to  explain  them  would 
be  to  anticipate  the  account  of  the  party  system  to  be  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  for  it  is  that  party  system 
which  has,  not  perhaps  created,  but  certainly  enormously 
aggravated  them,  and  impressed  on  them  their  specific  type.^ 
I  must  therefore  restrict  myself  for  the  present  to  a  brief 
enumeration  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  malady,  and  the  chief 
remedies  that  have  been  suggested  for  or  applied  to  it.  No 
political  subject  has  been  so  copiously  discussed  of  late  years 
in  America  by  able  and  experienced  publicists,  nor  can  I  do 
better  than  present  the  salient  facts  in  the  words  which  some  of 
these  men,  speaking  in  a  responsible  position,  have  employed. 

The  New  York  commissioners  of  1876  appointed  "  to  devise 
a  plan  for  the  government  of  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York," 
sum  up  the  mischief  as  follows : '  — 

**  1.  The  accumulation  of  permanent  municipal  debt :  In  New  York  it 
was,  in  1840,  .$10,000,000  ;  in  1850,  §12,000,000  ;  in  1860,  $18,000,000  ;  in 
1870,  $73,000,000  ;  in  1870,  $113,000,000.8 

1  See  Part  III.,  and  especially  Chapters  LXII.  and  LXIII.    See  also  the 
chapters  in  Vol.  II.  on  the  Tammany  Ring  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Gas  Ring  in 
Philadelphia.    The  full  account  given  in  those  chapters  of  the  phenomena  of 
municipal  raisgovernmeiit  in  the  two  largest  cities  m  the  United  States  seems 
to  dispense  me  from  the  duty  of  here  describing  those  phenomena  in  general. 

2  The  commission,  of  which  Mr.  W.  M.  Evarts  (afterwards  senator  from 
New  York)  was  chairman,  included  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State,  and 
its  report,  presented  6th  March  1877,  may  be  said  to  have  become  classical. 
Most  of  it  is  as  applicable  now  to  great  cities  as  it  was  in  1876. 

8  The  New  York  commissioners  say :  "  The  magnitude  and  rapid  increase  of 
this  debt  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  poverty  of  the  results  exhibited  as 
the  return  for  so  prodigious  an  expenditure.  It  was  abundantly  sufficient  for 
the  construction  of  all  the  public  works  of  a  great  metropolis  for  a  century  to 
come,  and  to  have  adorned  it  besides  with  the  splendours  of  architecture  and 
art.  Instead  of  this,  the  wharves  and  piers  are  for  the  most  part  temporary 
and  perishable  structures ;  the  streets  are  poorly  paved ;  the  sewers  in  great 
measure  imperfect,  insufficient,  and  in  bad  order ;  the  public  buildings  shabby 
and  inadequate ;  and  there  is  little  wliich  the  citizen  can  regard  with  satisfac- 
tion, save  the  aqueduct  and  its  appurtenances  and  the  public  park.  Even  these 
should  not  be  said  to  be  the  product  of  the  public  debt ;  for  the  expense  occa- 
sioned by  them  is,  or  should  have  been,  for  the  most  part  already  extinguished. 
In  truth,  the  larger  part  of  the  city  debt  represents  a  vast  aggregate  of  moneys 
wasted,  embezzled,  or  misapplied." 
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*^2.  The  excessive  increase  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  ordinary 
purposes :  In  1816  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  was  less  than  ^  per 
cent  on  the  taxable  property  ;  in  1850,  1.13  per  cent ;  in  1860,  1.69  per 
cent ;  in  1870,  2.17  per  cent;  in  1876,  2.67  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  increase 
in  the  annual  expenditure  since  1860,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of 
population,  is  more  than  400  per  cent,  and  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  taxable  property,  more  than  200  per  cent." 

They  suggest  the  following  as  the  causes :  — 

1.  Incompetent  and  unfaithful  governing  boards  and  officers. 

**  A  large  number  of  important  offices  have  come  to  be  filled  by  men 
possessing  little,  if  any,  fitness  for  the  important  duties  they  are  called 
upon  to  discbarge.  .  .  .  These  unworthy  holders  of  public  trusts  gain 
their  places  by  their  own  exertions.  The  voluntary  suffrage  of  their 
fellow-citizens  would  never  have  lifted  them  into  office.  Animated  by 
the  exx)ectation  of  unlawful  emoluments,  they  expend  large  sums  to 
secure  their  places,  and  make  promises  beforehand  to  supporters  and 
retainers  to  furnish  patronage  or  place.  The  corrupt  promises  must  be 
redeemed.  Anticipated  gains  must  be  realized.  Hence  old  and  educated 
subordinates  must  be  dismissed  and  new  places  created  to  satisfy  the 
crowd  of  friends  and  retainers.  Profitable  contracts  must  be  awarded, 
and  needless  public  works  undertaken.  The  amounts  required  to  satisfy 
these  illegitimate  objects  enter  into  the  estimates  on  which  taxation  is 
eventually  based,  in  fact  they  constitute  in  many  instances  a  superior 
lien  upon  the  moneys  appropriated  for  government,  and  not  until  they 
are  in  some  manner  satisfied  do  the  real  wants  of  the  public  receive  atten- 
tion. It  is  speedily  found  that  these  unlawful  demands,  together  with 
the  necessities  of  the  public,  call  for  a  sum  which,  if  taken  at  once  by 
taxation,  would  produce  dissatisfaction  and  alarm  in  the  community, 
and  bring  public  indignation  upon  the  authors  of  such  burdens.  For  the 
purpose  of  averting  such  consequences  divers  pretences  are  put  forward 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  raising  means  for  alleged  exceptional  purposes 
by  loans  of  money,  and  in  the  end  the  taxes  are  reduced  to  a  figure  not 
calculated  to  arouse  the  public  to  action,  and  any  failure  thus  to  raise  a 
sufficient  sum  is  supplied  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  .  .  .  Yet  this  picture 
fails  altogetlier  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  elaborate  systems  of 
depredation  which,  under  the  name  of  city  governments,  have  from  time 
to  time  afflicted  our  principal  cities  ;  and  it  is  moreover  a  just  indication 
of  tendencies  in  operation  in  all  our  cities,  and  which  are  certain,  unless 
arrested,  to  gather  increased  force.  It  would  clearly  be  within  bounds 
to  say  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  present  city  debts  are  the  direct 
results  of  the  species  of  intentional  and  corrupt  misrule  above  de- 
scribed." 

2.  The  introduction  of  State  and  national  politics  into 
municipal  afEairs. 
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''The  formation  of  general  political  parties  upon  differences  as  to 
general  principles  or  methods  of  State  policy  is  useful,  or  at  all  events 
inevitable.    But  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  such  questions,  or  indeed  any 
upon  which  good  men  ought  to  differ,  arise  in  connection  with  the  con- 
duct of  municipal  affairs.     Good  men  cannot  and  do  not  differ  as  to 
whether  municipal  debt  ought  to  be  restricted,  extravagance  checked, 
and  municipal  affairs  lodged  in  the  hands  of  competent  and  faithful 
officers.     There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  control  of  the  public  works 
of  a  great  city  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican than  there  is  why  an  adherent  o(  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
parties  should  be  made  the   superintendent  of  a  business  corporation. 
Good  citizens  interested  in  honest  municipal  government  can  secure  that 
object  only  by  acting  together.     Political  divisions  separate  them  at  the 
start,  and  render  it  impossible  to  secure  the  object  desired  equally  by 
both.  .  .  .     This  obstacle  to  the  union  of  good  citizens    paralyzes  all 
ordinary  efforts  for  good  municipal  government.  .  .  .     The  great  prizes 
in  the  shape  of  place  and  power  which  are  offered  on  the  broad  fields  of 
national  and  State  politics  offer  the  strongest  incentives  to   ambition. 
Personal  advancement  is  in  these  fields   naturally  associated  with  the 
achievement  of  great  public  objects,  and  neither  end  can  be  secured 
except  through  the  success  of  a  political   party  to  which  they  are   at- 
tached.   The  strife  thus  engendered  develops  into  a  general  battle   in 
which  each  side  feels  that  it  cannot  allow  any  odds  to  the  other.     If  one 
seeks  to  turn  to  its  advantage  the  patronage  of  municipal  office,  the  other 
must  carry  the  contest  into  the  same  sphere.     It  is  certain  that  the  temp- 
tation will  be  withstood  by  neither.     It  then  becomes  the  direct  interest 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation  to  constantly  keep  their  forces  in 
hostile  array,  and  these  must  be  led  by,  among  other  ways,  the  pat- 
ronage to  be  secured  by  the  control  of  local  affairs.  .  .  .     Next  to  this 
small  number  of  leading  men  there  is  a  large  class  who,  though  not  dis- 
honest or  devoid  of  public  spirit,  are  led  by  habit  and  temperament  to 
take  a  wholly  partisan  view  of  city  affairs.     Their  enjoyment  of  party 
struggles,  their  devotion  to  those  who  share  with  them  the  triumphs  and 
defeats  of  the  political  game,  are  so  intense  that  they  gradually  lose 
sight  of  the  object  for  which  parties  exist  or  ought  to  exist,  and  consider- 
able proportions  of  them  in  their  devotion  to  politics  suffer  themselves  to 
be  driven  from  the  walks  of  regular  industry,  and  at  last  become  depend- 
ent for  their  livelihood  on  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs. 
Mingled  with  them  is  nearly  as  large  a  number  to  whom  politics  is  sim- 
ply a  mode  of  making  a  livelihood  or  a  fortune,  and  who  take  part  in 
political  contests  without  enthusiasm,  and  often  without  the  pretence  of 
an  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  and  devote  themselves  openly  to  the 
organization  of  the  vicious  elements  of  society  in  combinations  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  balance  in  a  closely-contested  election,  overcome  the 
political  leaders,  and  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  municipal  patronage,  or 
else  extort  immunity  from  the  officers  of  the  law.  .  .  .     The  rest  of  the 
community,  embracing  the  large  majority  of  the  more  thrifty  classes, 
averse  to  engaging  in  what  they  deem  the  *  low  business  *  of  politics,  or 
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hopeless  of  accomplisbiDg  an;  snbetantial  good  in  tbe  face  of  such  pow- 
erful opposing  inUTeals,  for  the  most  part  content  themselTeB  with  act- 
ing In  accordance  with  tteir  respfctive  parties.  ...  It  is  through  the 
agency  of  the  great  political  parties,  orgaiiized  and  operating  as  above 
descrilted,  that  our  municipal  ofBcern  are  and  hare  long  been  selected. 
It  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder  then  that  the  present  condition  of 
municipal  affairs  should  present  an  aspect  so  desperate." 

3.   The  assumption  by  the  State  legialatiire  of  the  direct 
control  of  local  affairs. 

"This  legislative  intervention  has  necesBaiil;  involved  a  disregard  of 
line  of  the  innat  fundamental  principles  of  republican  government  (the 
self -government  of  niunicipaliles).  .  .  .  The  representatives  elected 
to  tlie  cential  (Stal«)  leglstature  have  not  the  requisite  time  to  direct  the 
local  affairs  of  the  municipalities.  .  .  .  ITiey  have  not  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  details.  .  .  .  When  a  local  bill  is  utider  consideration 
in  the  legislature,  its  care  and  explanation  are  left  exclusively  to  the 
representatives  of  the  locality  to  which  it  is  applicable  ;  and  sometimea 
by  express,  more  often  by  a  tacit  understanding,  local  bills  are  '  log- 
rolled' through  the  houses.  Thus  legislative  duty  is  delegated  to  the 
local  representatives,  who,  acting  frequently  in  combination  with  the 
sinister  elements  of  their  constituency,  shift  the  responsibility  for  wrong- 
doing from  themselves  to  the  legislature.  Hut  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, ttie  general  representatives  have  not  that  sense  of  personal  interest 
and  personal  responsibility  lo  their  constituents  which  are  indispensahla 
to  the  intelligent  administration  of  local  affairs.  And  yet  tbe  judgment 
of  the  local  governing  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents,  are  liable  to  be  overruled  by  tbe  votes  of  legisla- 
tors living  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  ...  To  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  occupation  of  tbe  central  legislative 
body  with  the  consideration  of  a  multitude  of  special  measures  relating  to 
local  affairs,  some  good,  probably  the  larger  part  bad,  one  has  only  to 
take  up  the  session  laws  of  any  year  at  random  and  notice  tbe  subjects 
to  which  they  relate.  Of  the  808  acta  passed  in  1S70,  for  instance,  212 
are  acts  relating  to  cities  and  villageH,  94  of  which  relate  to  cities,  and  36 
to  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  A  still  larger  number  have  reference  to 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  These  212  acts  occupy  more  than  three-fourths  of 
tlie  2000  pages  of  tlie  laws  of  that  year.  .  .  .  The  multiplicity  of  laws 
relating  to  the  same  subjects  thus  brought  into  existence  is  Itself  an  evil 
uf  great  magnitude.  What  the  law  is  concerning  some  of  the  moat  im- 
portant interests  of  our  principal  cities  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the 
exercise  of  the  patient  research  of  professional  lawyers.  In  many  in- 
stances even  professional  skill  is  baffled.  Says  Chief-.InHtlce  Church: 
'  It  1h  scarcely  safe  for  any  one  to  speak  confidently  on  the  exact  con- 
dition of  tlie  law  in  respect  to  public  improvenienLs  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  anil  Brooklyn,  'I'he  emu'lTiients  referring  thereto  have  tieen  modi- 
fied, superseded,  and  repealed  so  often  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  Is 
VOL.  I  IT 
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difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  statutes  are  in  force  at  any  particular  time. 
The  uncertainties  arising  from  such  multiplied  and  conflicting  legislation 
lead  to  incessant  litigation  with  its  expensive  burdens,  public  and  private.' 
.  .  .  But  this  is  not  all  nor  the  worst.  It  may  be  true  that  the  first 
attempts  to  secure  legislative  intervention  in  the  local  affairs  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities  were  made  by  good  citizens  in  the  supposed  interest  of  reform 
and  good  govemmentf  and  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  corrupt  officials. 
The  notion  that  legislative  control  was  the  proper  remedy  was  a  serious 
mistake.  The  corrupt  cliques  and  rings  thus  sought  to  be  baffled  were 
quick  to  perceive  that  in  the  business  of  procuring  special  laws  concern- 
ing local  affairs  they  could  easily  outmatch  the  fitful  and  clumsy  labours 
of  disinterested  citizens.  The  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  municipal 
resources  from  the  localities  to  the  (State)  capitol  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  cause  a  like  transfer  of  the  methods  and  arts  of  corruption,  and  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  our  principal  cities  the  traffic  of  the  lobbies.  Munici- 
pal corruption,  previously  confined  within  territorial  limits,  thenceforth 
escaped  all  bounds  and  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the  State.  Cities  were 
compelled  by  legislation  to  buy  lands  for  parks  and  places  because  the 
owners  wished  to  sell  them  ;  compelled  to  grade,  pave,  and  sewer  streets 
without  inhabitants,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  award  corrupt  con- 
tracts for  the  work.  Cities  were  compelled  to  purchase,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  at  extravagant  prices,  the  property  necessary  for  streets 
and  avenues,  useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  market  for  the 
adjoining  property  thus  improved.  Laws  were  enacted  abolishing  one 
office  and  creating  another  with  the  same  duties  in  order  to  transfer  official 
emoluments  from  one  man  to  another,  and  laws  to  change  the  functions 
of  officers  with  a  view  only  to  a  new  distribution  of  patronage,  and  to 
lengthen  the  terms  of  offices  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  retain  in  place 
officers  who  could  not  otherwise  be  elected  or  appointed.'' 

This  last-mentioned  cause  of  evil  is  no  doubt  a  departure 
from  the  principle  of  local  popular  control  and  responsibility 
on  which  State  governments  and  rural  local  governments  have 
been  based.  It  is  a  dereliction  which  has  brought  its  punish- 
ment with  it.  But  the  resulting  mischiefs  have  been  immensely 
aggravated  by  the  vices  of  the  legislatures  in  a  few  of  the 
States,  such  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  As  regards 
the  two  former  causes,  they  are  largely  due  to  what  is  called 
the  Spoils  system,  whereby  office  becomes  the  reward  of  party 
service,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  party  government  made  to 
serve,  as  its  main  object,  the  getting  and  keeping  of  places. 
Now  the  Spoils  system,  with  the  party  machinery  which  it 
keeps  oiled  and  greased  and  always  working  at  high  pressure, 
is  far  more  potent  and  f»ernicious  in  great  cities  than  in  coun- 
try districts.     For  in  great  cities  we  find  an  ignorant  multi- 
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tude,  largely  composed  of  recent  immigrants,  untrained  in  self- 
government  ;  we  find  a  great  proportion  of  the  voters  paying 
no  direct  taxes,  and  therefore  feeling  no  interest  iu  moderate 
taxation  and  economical  administration;  we  find  able  citizens 
absorbed  in  their  private  businesses,  cultivated  citizens  un- 
usually sensitive  to  the  vulgarities  of  practical  politics,  and 
both  sets  therefore  specially  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  time 
and  tastes  and  comfort  in  the  struggle  with  sordid  wire-pull- 
ers and  noisy  demagogues.  In  great  cities  the  forces  that 
attack  and  pervert  democratic  government  are  exceptionally 
numerous,  the  defensive  forces  that  protect  it  exceptionally 
ill-placed  for  resistance.  Satan  has  turned  his  heaviest  bat- 
teries on  the  weakest  part  of  the  ramparts. 

Besides  these  three  causes  on  which  the  commissioners  dwell, 
and  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  in  the  great  cities  of  other 
States  as  well  as  of  New  York,  though  perhaps  to  a  less 
degree,  there  are  what  may  be  called  mechanical  defects  in  the 
structure  of  municipal  governments,  whose  nature  may  be 
gathered  from  the  account  given  in  last  chapter.  There  is  a 
want  of  methods  for  fixing  public  responsibility  on  the  govern- 
ing persons  and  bodies.  If  the  mayor  jobs  his  patronage  he 
can  throw  large  part  of  the  blame  on  the  aldermen  or  other 
confirming  council,  alleging  that  he  would  have  selected  better 
men  could  he  have  hoped  that  the  aldermen  would  approve  his 
selection.  If  he  has  failed  to  keep  the  departments  up  to  their 
work,  he  may  argue  that  the  city  legislature  hampered  him  and 
would  not  pass  the  requisite  onlinances.  Each  house  of  a  two- 
chambered  legislature  can  excuse  itself  by  pointing  to  the 
action  of  the  other,  or  of  its  own  committees,  and  among  the 
numerous  members  of  the  chambers  —  or  even  of  one  cham- 
ber if  there  be  but  one — responsibility  is  so  divided  as  to 
cease  to  come  forcibly  home  to  any  one.  The  various  boards 
and  officials  have  generally  had  little  intercommunication ; ' 
and  the  fact  that  some  were  (Hrectly  elected  by  the  people 
made  these  feel  themselves  independent  both  of  the  mayor  and 
the  city  legislature.     The  mere  multiplication  of  elective  posts 

>  In  Phlliulcliihia  Home  one  bas  obseiTeJ  thnt  there  were  four  dlstlaci  and 
lii<1e|K'ni)piit  nullioHtles  with  power  to  tear  up  the  BtreetN,  aaJ  tliat  there  was 
mi  Hiithuriiy  upon  whom  the  duty  wu  tpeciflcally  laid  lo  put  them  in  repftii 
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distracts  the  attention  of  the  people^  and  deprives  the  voting 
at  the  polls  of  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  reproof  or  commenda- 
tion.^ 

To  trace  municipal  misgovernment  to  its  sources  was  com- 
paratively easy.  To  show  how  these  sources  might  be  dried 
up  was  more  difficulty  though  as  to  some  obvious  remedies  all 
reformers  were  agreed.  What  seemed  all  but  impracticable 
was  to  induce  the  men  who  had  produced  these  evils,  who  used 
them  and  profited  by  them,  who  were  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  even  the  honester  sort  did  not  feel  their  turpitude,  to 
Qonsent  to  the  measures  needed  for  extinguishing  their  own 
abused  power  and  illicit  gains.  It  was  from  the  gangs  of  city 
politicians  and  their  allies  in  the  State  legislatures  that  reforms 
had  to  be  sought,  and  the  enactment  of  their  own  abolition 
obtained.  In  vain  would  the  net  be  spread  in  the  sight  of 
such  birds. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  New  York  commission  were 
the  following :  — 

(a)  A  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  State  legislature  to 
interfere  by  special  legislation  with  municipal  governments  or 
the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs.' 

(6)  The  holding  of  municipal  elections  at  a  different  period 
of  the  year  from  State  and  National  elections.  This  has  been 
again  taken  up  and  pressed  within  the  last  year  or  two  (1892) 
and  seems  to  have  a  chance  of  being  carried. 

(c)  The  vesting  of  the  legislative  powers  of  municipalities 
in  two  bodies :  —  A  board  of  aldermen,  elected  by  the  ordinary 
(manhood)  suffrage,  to  be  the  common  council  of  each  city.  A 
board  of  finance  of  from  six  to  fifteen  members,  elected  by 
voters  who  had  for  two  years  paid  an  annual  tax  on  property 
assessed  at  not  less  than  $500  (£100),  or  a  rent  (for  premises 

1  Mr.  Seth  Low  remarks :  —  "  Greatly  to  multiply  important  elective  officers 
is  not  to  increase  popular  control,  but  to  lessen  it.  The  expression  of  the 
popular  will  at  the  ballot-box  is  like  a  great  blow  struck  by  an  engine  of 
enormous  force.  It  can  deliver  a  blow  competent  to  overthrow  any  officer, 
however  powerful.  But,  as  in  mechanics,  great  power  has  to  be  subdivided  in 
order  to  do  fine  work,  so  in  giving  expression  to  the  popular  wiU  the  necessity 
of  choosing  amid  a  multitude  of  unimportant  officers  involves  inevitably  a  loss 
of  power  to  the  people."  —  Address  on  Municipal  Oovernmentt  February  1885. 

3  The  constitutions  of  many  States  now  prescribe  that  cities  shall  be  incor- 
porated by  general  laws.  This  prohibition  of  special  legislation  has  generally 
worked  well,  though  it  is  sometimes  evaded.    See  pp.  637  and  553,  ante. 
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occupied)  of  not  less  than  $250.^  This  board  of  finance  was  to 
have  a  practically  exclusive  control  of  the  taxation  and  expen- 
diture of  each  city,  and  of  the  exercise  of  its  borrowing  powers, 
and  was  in  some  matters  to  act  only  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

(d)  Limitations  on  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  municipal- 
ity, the  concurrence  of  the  mayor  and  two-thirds  of  the  State 
legislature,  as  well  as  of  two-thirds  of  the  board  of  finance 
being  required  for  any  loan  except  in  anticipation  of  current 
revenue. 

(e)  An  extension  of  the  general  control  and  appointing 
power  of  the  mayor,  the  mayor  being  himself  subject  to 
removal  for  cause  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 

To  introduce  all  of  these  reforms  it  became  necessary  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  the 
commission  drafted  a  series  of  amendments  accordingly. 
These  went  before  the  State  legislature.  But  the  birds  saw 
the  net,  and  naturally  omitted  to  submit  the  amendments  to 
the  people.  The  report,  in  fact,  fell  to  the  ground.  But  in 
the  recent  legislative  charters  of  several  cities,  and  notably  of 
Brooklyn  (as  to  which  see  next  chapter),  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners' suggestions  have  been  adopted,  and  with  excellent 
results.  The  most  novel  of  them,  however,  and  the  one  which 
excited  most  hostile  criticism,  that  of  creating  a  council  elected 
by  voters  having  a  tax-paying  (or  rent-paying)  qualification, 
has  never  been  tried  in  any  great  city.  It  is  deemed  undemo- 
cratic ;  practical  men  say  there  is  no  use  submitting  it  to  a 
popular  vote.*    Nevertheless,  there  are  still  some  who  advocate 

^  This  was  to  apply  to  cities  with  a  population  exceeding  100,000.  In  smaller 
cities  the  rent  was  to  be  3100  at  least,  and  no  minimum  for  the  assessed  value 
of  the  taxed  property  was  to  be  fixed. 

3  Though,  as  the  commission  pointed  out  (Report,  p.  33),  the  principle  that 
no  one  should  vote  upon  any  proposition  to  raise  a  tax  or  appropriate  its  pro- 
ceeds unless  himself  liable  to  be  assessed  for  such  tax,  was  one  generally 
applied  in  the  village  charters  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  even  in  the 
charters  of  some  of  the  smaller  cities.  The  report  repels  the  charge  that  this 
proposal  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  universal 
suffrage  by  saying,  "  No  surer  method  could  be  devised  to  bring  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage  into  discredit  and  prepare  the  way  for  its  overthrow  than 
to  pervert  it  to  a  use  for  which  it  was  never  intended,  and  subject  it  to  a  ser- 
vice which  it  is  incapable  of  performing.  .  .  .  To  expect  frugality  and  economy 
in  financial  concerns  from  its  operation  in  great  cities,  where  perhaps  half  of 
the  inhabitants  feel  no  interest  in  these  objects,  is  to  subject  the  principle  to  a 
strain  which  it  cannot  bear.  All  the  friends  of  the  system  should  unite  in  res- 
cuing it  from  such  perils.''^  Page  40. 
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it,  appealing  to  the  example  of  Australia,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  worked  well. 

Among  the  other  reforms  in  city  government  which  I  find 
canvassed  in  America  are  the  following :  — 

(a)  Civil  service  reform,  t.e.  the  establishment  of  examina- 
tions as  a  test  for  admission  to  posts  under  the  city,  and  the 
bestowal  of  these  posts  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  or  generally 
during  good  behaviour,  instead  of  leaving  the  civil  servant  at 
the  mercy  of  a  partisan  chief,  who  may  displace  him  to  make 
room  for  a  party  adherent  or  personal  friend. 

(h)  The  lengthening  of  the  terms  of  service  of  the  mayor 
and  the  heads  of  departments,  so  as  to  give  them  a  more 
assured  position  and  diminish  the  frequency  of  elections. — 
This  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  recent  charters  —  witness 
St.  Louis  (see  last  preceding  chapter)  and  Philadelphia, 

(c)  The  vesting  of  almost  autocratic  executive  power  in  the 
mayor  and  restriction  of  the  city  legislature  to  purely  legisla- 
tive work  and  the  voting  of  supplies.  —  This  also  finds  place 
in  recent  charters,  notably  in  that  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  worked, 
on  the  whole,  well.  It  is,  of  course,  a  remedy  of  the  "  cure  or 
kill "  order.  If  the  people  are  thoroughly  roused  to  choose  an 
able  and  honest  man,  the  more  power  he  has  the  better ;  it  is 
safer  in  his  hands  than  in  those  of  city  councils.  If  the  voters 
are  apathetic  and  let  a  bad  man  slip  in,  all  may  be  lost  till  the 
next  election.  I  do  not  say  "  all  is  lost,"  for  there  have  been 
remarkable  instances  of  men  who  have  been  sobered  and  ele- 
vated by  power  and  responsibility.  The  Greek  proverb  "oflSce 
will  show  the  man  "  was  generally  taken  in  an  unfavourable 
sense.  The  proverb  of  the  steadier  headed  Germans,  "  oflSce 
gives  understanding"  {Amt  gibt  Verstand),  represents  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  human  nature,  and  one  not  seldom  justified  in 
American  experience. 

(d)  The  election  of  a  city  legislature,  or  one  branch  of  it,  or 
of  a  school  committee,  on  a  general  ticket  instead  of  by  wards. 
—  When  aldermen  or  councilmen  are  chosen  by  the  voters  of  a 
small  local  area,  it  is  assumed,  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
must  be  residents  within  it ;  thus  the  field  of  choice  among 
good  citizens  generally  is  limited.  It  follows  also  that  their 
first  duty  is  deemed  to  be  to  get  the  most  they  can  for  their 
own  ward  j  they  care  little  for  the  general  interests  of  the  city, 
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and  carry  on  a  game  of  barter  in  contracts  and  public  improve- 
ments with  the  representatives  of  other  wards.  Hence  the 
general  ticket  system  is  preferable. 

(e)  The  limitation  of  taxing  powers  and  borrowing  powers 
by  reference  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property 
within  the  city. — Restrictions  of  this  nature  have  been  largely 
applied  to  cities  as  well  as  to  counties  and  other  local  author- 
ities. The  results  have  been  usually  good,  yet  not  uniformly 
so,  for  evasions  may  be  practised.  The  New  York  commis- 
sion say :  "  The  apparent  prohibition,  both  as  to  taxation  and 
the  percentage  of  debt,  could  be  readily  evaded  by  raising  the 
assessment.  Such  restrictions  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  the 
wastefulness  or  embezzlement  of  the  public  funds  otherwise 
than  by  limiting  the  amount  of  the  funds  subject  to  depreda- 
tion. The  effect  of  such  measures  would  simply  be  to  leave 
the  public  necessities  without  adequate  provision."^  And 
Messrs.  AUinson  and  Penrose  observe  — 

**  By  the  Constitution  of  1874  it  is  provided  that  the  debt  of  a  county, 
city,  borough,  township,  or  school  district  shall  never  exceed  7  per  cent 
on  the  assess^  value  of  the  taxable  property  therein.  This  provision  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  encumbering  of  the  property  of  any  citizen  for 
public  purposes  to  a  greater  extent  than  7  per  cent.  In  its  workings  it 
has  been  an  absolute  failure.  In  every  city  of  the  State,  except  Philadel- 
phia, the  city  is  part  of  the  county  government.  The  county  has  power 
to  borrow  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent :  so  has  the  city :  so  has  the  general 
school  district:  so  has  the  ward  school  district — making  28  per  cent  in 
all,  which  can  be  lawfully  imposed,  and  has  been  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  1874.  But  there  is  still  another  cause  of  failure  to  which  Philadelphia 
is  more  peculiarly  liable.  In  order  to  evade  tlie  provision  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution limiting  the  power  to  contract  debts  to  7  per  cent,  the  assessed  value 
of  property  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  State  was  largely  increased  —  in 
some  instances,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  to  the  extent  of  1000  per  cent. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  no  sufficient  protection  against  an  undue  increase 
of  municipal  debt  can  be  found  in  constitutional  and  legislative  provisions 
of  this  kind.'*  —  Philadelphia,  a  History  of  Municipal  Development  (1887), 
p.  270. 

Nevertheless,  such  restrictions  are  now  often  found  embodied 
in  State  constitutions,  and  have  usually,  so  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, diminished  the  evil  they  are  aimed  at.' 

1  Another  disadvantage  is  that  such  restriction  may  sometimes  compel  a 
public  improvement  to  be  executed  piecemeal  which  could  be  executed  more 
cheaply  if  done  all  at  once.    See  Chapter  XLIII. 

2  See  note  in  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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I  must  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  interesting  question  of  the 
results  of  entrusting  to  city  governments  the  supply  of  water, 
gas,  and  electricity,  perhaps  also  street  railways,  because  Amer- 
ican cities  are  accumulating  such  a  mass  of  experience  on  the 
subject  that  it  could  not  be  dealt  with  save  at  considerable 
length,  while  the  wise  still  differ  as  to  the  general  conclusions 
to  be  formed.^  The  objections  to  placing  this  function  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  rule  most  municipalities  are  obvious. 
One  group  of  these  objections  will  be  found  illustrated  in  a 
later  chapter,  describing  the  Gas  Ring  in  Philadelphia.  There 
are,  however,  some  reformers  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
when  city  councils  obtain  functions  whose  exercise  has  a  strong 
and  obvious  interest  for  the  citizens,  the  latter  are  roused  to  a 
more  active  and  watchful  control,  and  may  be  counted  on  to 
eject  corrupt  politicians  from  power.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  the  plan  of  leaving  the  function  to  private  corporate  com- 
panies is  open  to  evils  scarcely  less  patent  than  those  which 
flow  from  dishonest  management,  because  these  companies 
when  they  prosper  and  grow  large  bring  their  wealth  to  bear 
upon  the  municipal  authorities,  and  have  even  been  known  to 
scatter  bribes  widely  among  the  voters  for  the  sake  of  retain- 
ing or  extending  their  monopoly.  It  is  not  the  least  among 
the  many  mischiefs  entailed  by  the  pollution  of  city  govern- 
ments that  citizens  who  resent  the  high  prices  charged  and 
poor  supply  given  by  private  companies  often  prefer  to  bear 
these  hardships  and  to  wink  at  the  impure  methods  which 
some  companies  employ  rather  than  face  the  risk  of  throwing 
to  the  Rings  that  control  the  larger  municipalities  the  addi- 
tional mass  of  patronage  and  additional  material  for  jobbery 
which  the  business  of  water  and  gas  supply  carries  with  it. 

The  question  of  city  government  is  that  which  chiefly  occu- 
pies practical  publicists,  because  it  is  admittedly  the  weakest 
point  of  the  country.  That  adaptability  of  the  institutions  to 
the  people  and  their  conditions,  which  judicious  strangers  have 
been  wont  to  admire  in  the  United  States,  and  that  consequent 
satisfaction  of  the  people  with  their  institutions,  which  con- 
trasts so  agreeably  with  the  discontent  of  European  nations, 
is  wholly  absent  as  regards  municipal  administration.     Wher- 

^  Of  about  160  cities  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  water  supply  is  in 
09  left  to  private  corporations,  and  in  101  belongs  to  the  municipality. 
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ever  there  is  a  large  city  there  are  loud  complaints,  and  Ameri- 
cans who  deem  themselves  in  other  respects  a  model  for  the 
Old  World  are  in  this  respect  anxious  to  study  Old  World 
models,  those  particularly  which  the  cities  of  Great  Britain 
present.  The  best  proof  of  dissatisfaction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
frequent  changes  of  system  and  method.  What  Dante  said  of 
his  own  city  may  be  said  of  the  cities  of  America :  they  are  like 
the  sick  man  who  finds  no  rest  upon  his  bed,  but  seeks  to  ease 
his  pain  by  turning  from  side  to  side.  Every  now  and  then 
the  patient  finds  some  relief  in  a  drastic  remedy,  such  as  the 
enactment  of  a  new  charter  and  the  expulsion  at  an  election  of 
a  gang  of  knaves.  Presently,  however,  the  weak  points  of  the 
charter  are  discovered,  the  State  legislature  again  begins  to 
interfere  by  special  acts ;  civic  zeal  grows  cold  and  allows  bad 
men  to  creep  back  into  the  chief  posts;  Federal  issues  are 
allowed  to  supersede  at  municipal  elections  that  which  ought 
to  be  always  deemed  the  real  issue,  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  candidates  for  oflSce.  All  this  is  discouraging.  Yet  no 
one  who  studies  the  municipal  history  of  the  last  decades  will 
doubt  that  things  are  better  than  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  newer  frames  of  government  are  an  improvement 
upon  the  older.  Kogues  are  less  audacious.  Good  citizens  are 
more  active.  Party  spirit  is  still  permitted  to  dominate  and 
pervert  municipal  politics,  yet  the  mischief  it  does  is  more 
clearly  discerned  and  the  number  of  those  who  resist  it  daily 
increases.  In  the  increase  of  that  number  and  the  growth  of 
a  stronger  sense  of  civic  duty  rather  than  in  any  changes  of 
mechanism,  lies  the  ultimate  hope  for  the  reform  of  city  gor- 
ernments. 


CHAPTER   LII 

AK   AMERICAN    VIEW   OF    MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT   IN   THE 

UNITED    STATES* 

By  the  Hon.  Sbth  Low,  President  of  Colombia  College,  New  York,  and 
formerly  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 

A  CITY  in  the  United  States  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
a  city  in  its  technical  sense,  as  the  word  is  used  in  England. 
In  England  a  city  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  place  which  is  or 
has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop.'  The  head  of  a  city  govern- 
ment in  England  is  a  mayor,  but  many  boroughs  which  are  not 
cities  are  also  governed  hj  a  mayor.  In  the  United  States  a 
city  is  a  place  which  has  received  a  charter  as  a  city  from  the 
legislature  of  its  State.  In  America  there  is  nothing  whatever 
corresponding  to  the  English  borough.  Whenever  in  the 
United  States  one  enters  a  place  that  is  presided  over  by  a 
mayor,  he  may  generally  understand  that  he  is  in  a  city ;  save 
that  here  and  there  incorporated  villages  have  mayors. 

Any  European  student  of  politics  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  problem  of  government  in  the  United  States,  whether  of 
city  government  or  any  other  form  of  it,  must  first  of  all 
transfer  himself,  if  he  can,  to  a  point  of  view  precisely  the 
opposite  of  that  which  is  natural  to  him.  This  is  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  less  true  of  the  English  than  of  the  continental  student. 
In  England  as  upon  the  continent,  from  time  immemorial, 
government  has  descended  from  the  top  down.  Until  recently, 
society  in  Europe  has  accepted  the  idea,  almost  without  pro- 
test, that  there  must  be  governing  classes,  and  that  the  great 

1  This  chapter  is  copyright,  by  Seth  Low,  1888. 

2  In  Scotland,  where  there  have  been,  since  the  Revolution,  no  bishops, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  now  (1889)  Dundee  are  described  as  cities. 
In  England  Westminster  is  called  a  city.  It  had,  however,  for  a  short  time,  a 
bishop. 

060 
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majority  of  men  must  be  governed.  The  French  Revolution 
doubtless  modified  this  idea  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
France,  but  even  in  France  public  sentiment  on  this  point  is  a 
resultant  of  a  conflict  of  views.  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, that  idea  does  not  obtain  at  all,  and,  what  is  of  scarcely 
less  importance,  it  never  has  obtained.  No  distinction  is 
recognized  of  governing  and  governed  classes,  and  the  problem 
of  government  is,  in  effect,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  society  as 
a  whole  to  learn  and  apply  to  itself  the  art  of  government. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  immense 
tide  of  immigration  into  the  United  States  is  a  continually 
disturbing  factor.  The  immigrants  come  from  many  countries, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  being  of  the  classes  which,  in 
their  old  homes,  from  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  governed. 
Arriving  in  America,  they  shortly  become  citizens  in  a  society 
which  undertakes  to  govern  itself.  However  well-disposed 
they  may  be  as  a  rule,  they  have  not  had  experience  in  self- 
government,  nor  do  they  always  share  the  ideas  which  have 
expressed  themselves  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  foreign  element  settles  largely  in  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  New  York  City 
contains  eighty  per  cent  of  people  who  either  are  foreign-born, 
or  who  are  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  Consequently, 
in  a  city  like  New  York,  the  problem  of  learning  and  applying 
the  art  of  government  is  handed  over  to  a  population  that 
begins  in  point  of  experience  very  low  down.  In  many  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  indeed  in  almost  all  of  them, 
the  population  not  only  is  thus  largely  untrained  in  the  art  of 
self-government,  but  it  is  not  even  homogeneous.  So  that  an 
American  city  is  confronted  not  only  with  the  necessity  of  in- 
structing large  and  rapidly-growing  bodies  of  people  in  the  art 
of  government,  but  it  is  compelled  at  the  same  time  to  assimi- 
late strangely  different  component  parts  into  an  Americai 
community.  It  will  be  apparent  to  the  student  that  eithe 
one  of  these  functions  by  itself  would  be  difficult  enough. 
When  l)oth  are  found  side  by  side  the  problem  is  increasingly 
difficult  as  to  each.  Together  they  represent  a  problem  such 
as  confronts  no  city  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  Europe. 

The  American  city  has  had  problems  to  deal  with  also  of  a 
material  character,  quite  different  from  those  which  have  con- 
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fronted  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  With  the  exception  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York, 
there  is  no  American  city  of  great  consequence  whose  roots  go 
back  into  the  distant  past  even  of  America.  American  cities 
as  a  rule  have  grown  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the  Old  World 
presents  few  parallels.  London,  in  the  extent  of  its  growth, 
but  not  in  the  proportions  of  it,  Berlin  since  1870,  and  Kome 
in  the  last  few  years,  are  perhaps  the  only  places  in  Europe 
which  have  been  compelled  to  deal  with  this  element  of  rapid 
growth  in  anything  like  a  corresponding  degree.  All  of  these 
cities,  London,  Berlin,  and  Bome,  are  the  seats  of  the  national 
government,  and  receive  from  that  source  more  or  less  help  and 
guidance  in  their  development.  In  all  of  them  an  immense 
nucleus  of  wealth  existed  before  this  great  and  rapid  growth 
began.  The  problem  in  America  has  been  to  make  a  great 
city  in  a  few  years  out  of  nothing.  There  has  been  no  nucleus 
of  wealth  upon  which  to  found  the  structure  which  every  suc- 
ceeding year  has  enlarged.  Recourse  has  been  had  of  neces- 
sity, under  these  conditions,  to  the  freest  use  of  the  public 
credit.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  each 
with  a  population  now  (1892)  of  about  a  million  of  people,^ 
are  but  little  more  than  fifty  years  old.  In  that  period  every- 
thing has  been  created  out  of  the  fields.  The  houses  in  which 
the  people  live,  the  water-works,  the  paved  streets,  the  sewers, 
everything  which  makes  up  the  permanent  plant  of  a  city,  all 
have  been  produced  while  the  city  has  been  growing  from  year 
to  year  at  a  fabulous  rate.  Besides  these  things  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  public  schools,  the  public  parks,  and  in  the  case 
of  Brooklyn,  the  great  bridge  connecting  it  with  New  York, 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  by  Brooklyn.  Looked 
at  in  this  light  the  marvel  would  seem  to  be,  not  so  much  that 
the  American  cities  are  justly  criticizable  for  many  defects,  but 
rather  that  results  so  great  have  been  achieved  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  necessity  of  doing  so  much  so  quickly,  has  worked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  city  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  has  compelled  very  lavish  expenditure  under  great  pressure 
for  quick  results.  This  is  precisely  the  condition  under  which 
the  best  trained  business  men  make  their  greatest  mistakes, 
and  are  in  danger  of  running  into  extravagance  and  wasteful- 

1  Chicago  has  more  than  1,000,000,  and  Brooklyn  over  900,00a 
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ness.  No  candid  American  will  deny  that  American  cities 
have  suffered  largely  in  this  way,  not  alone  from  extravagance 
and  wastefulness,  but  also  from  dishonesty ;  but  in  estimating 
the  extent  of  the  reproach,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  considera- 
tion these  general  conditions  under  which  the  cities  have  been 
compelled  to  work.  The  second  disadvantage  which  American 
cities  have  laboured  under  from  this  state  of  things  has  been 
their  inability  to  provide  adequately  for  their  current  needs, 
while  discounting  the  future  so  freely  in  order  to  provide  their 
permanent  plant.  When  the  great  American  cities  have  paid 
for  the  permanent  plant  which  they  have  been  accumulating 
during  the  last  half  century,  so  that  the  duty  which  lies  before 
them  is  chiefly  that  of  caring  adequately  for  the  current  life  of 
their  population,  a  vast  improvement  in  all  these  particulars 
may  reasonably  be  expected.  In  other  words,  time  is  a  neces- 
sary element  in  making  a  great  city,  as  it  is  in  every  other 
great  and  enduring  work.  American  cities  are  judged  by  their 
size  rather  than  by  the  time  which  has  entered  into  their 
growth.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  larger  results  could  have 
been  produced  with  the  money  expended  if  it  always  had 
been  used  with  complete  honesty  and  good  judgment.  But  to 
make  an  intelligent  criticism  upon  the  American  city,  in  its 
failures  upon  the  material  side,  these  elements  of  difficulty 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Another  particular  in  which  the  American  city  may  be 
thought  to  have  come  short  of  what  might  have  been  hoped 
for,  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a  lack  of  foresight. 
It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  have  preserved  in 
all  of  them  small  open  parks,  and  generally  to  have  made  them 
more  beautiful,  if  there  had  been  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  these  things  and  of  the  growth  the  cities  were  to 
attain  to.  The  western  cities  probably  have  erred  in  this 
regard  less  than  those  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  But  while  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  large  foresight  has  not 
been  displayed,  it  is  after  all  only  repeating  in  America  what 
has  taken  place  in  Europe.  The  improvement  of  cities  seems 
everywhere  to  be  made  by  tearing  down  and  replacing  at  great 
cost,  rather  than  by  a  far-sighted  provision  for  the  demands 
and  opportunities  of  the  future.  These  unfortunate  results 
in  America  have  flowed  largely  from  two  causes :   first,  from 
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inability  on  the  part  of  the  cities  to  appreciate  in  advance  the 
phenomenal  growth  that  has  come  upon  them ;  and  second^ 
from  the  frequent  tendency  of  population  to  grow  in  precisely 
the  direction  where  it  was  not  expected  to.  A  singular  illus- 
tration of  this  last  factor  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Capitol  was  made  to  face  towards  the  east,  under 
the  impression  that  population  would  settle  in  that  direction. 
As  matter  of  fact  the  city  has  grown  towards  the  west,  so  that 
the  Capitol  stands  with  its  back  to  the  city  and  faces  a  district 
that  is  scarcely  built  upon  at  all. 

Probably  no  detail  strikes  the  eye  of  the  foreigner  more  un- 
favourably in  connection  with  the  average  American  city  than 
the  poor  paving  of  the  streets  and  their  lack  of  cleanliness. 
The  comparison  with  cities  of  Europe  in  these  respects  is 
immensely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  city.  But,  in 
this  connection,  it  is  not  unfair  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  era  of  good  paving  and  clean  streets  in  Europe  is 
scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  old.  Poor  as  is  the  condition 
of  the  streets  in  most  American  cities  now,  it  would  be  risking 
very  little  to  say  that  it  would  average  much  higher  than  ten 
years  ago.  There  are  several  contributing  causes  wliich  are 
reflected  in  this  situation  that  represent  difficulties  from  which 
most  European  cities  are  free.  In  the  first  place,  frost  strikes 
much  deeper  in  America,  and  is  more  trying  to  the  pavements 
in  every  way.  In  the  next  place,  the  streets  are  more  often 
disturbed  in  connection  with  gas  pipes,  steam  pipes,  and 
telegraph  service,  than  in  European  cities.  But,  apart  from 
these  incidental  difficulties,  the  fundamental  trouble  in  con- 
nection with  the  streets  of  American  cities  is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  appropriations  to  put  them  in  first-class  condition 
and  to  keep  them  so,  both  as  to  paving  and  as  to  cleaning. 
The  reason  for  this  has  been  pointed  out. 

All  the  troubles,  however,  which  have  marked  the  develop- 
ment of  cities  in  the  United  States  are  not  due  to  these  causes. 
Cities  in  the  United  States,  as  forms  of  government,  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  The  city  of  Boston,  for  example, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  although  the  settlement  was 
founded  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  received 
its  charter  as  a  city  so  recently  as  1822.  The  city  of  Brooklyn 
received  its  charter  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  1835.     In 
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other  words,  the  transition  from  village  and  town  government 
into  government  by  cities,  has  simply  followed  the  transition 
of  small  places  into  large  communities.     This  suggests  another 
distinction  between  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  Great  Britain.     The  great  cities  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  their   roots  in  the  distant  past. 
Many  of  their  privileges  and  chartered  rights  were  wrested 
from  the  Crown  in  feudal  times.     Some  of  these  privileges 
have  been  retained,  and  contribute  to  the  income,  the  pride, 
and  the  influence  of  the   municipality.     The  charter  of  an 
American  city  represents  no  element  of  prestige  or  inspiration. 
It  is  only  the  legal  instrument  which  gives  the  community  au- 
thority to  act  as  a  corporation,  and  which  defines  the  duties  of 
its  officers.     The  motive  for  passing  from  town  government  to 
city  government  in  general  has  been  the  same  everywhere  — 
to  acquire  a  certain  readiness  of  action,  and  to  make  more 
available  the  credit  of  the  community  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  its  own  growth.     The  town  meeting,   in  which 
every  citizen  takes  part,  serves  its  purpose  admirably  in  com- 
munities up  to  a  certain  size,  or  for  the  conducting  of  public 
work  on  not  too  large  a  scale.     But  the  necessity  for  efficiency 
in  providing  for  the  needs  of  growth  has  compelled  rapidly- 
growing  communities,  in  all  the  States,  to  seek  the  powers 
of  a  corporation  as  administered  through  a  city  government. 
Growing  thus  out  of  the  town,  it  happened  very  naturally  that 
the  first  conception  of  the  city  on  the  part  of  Americans  was 
that  which  had  applied  to  the  town  and  the  village  as  local  subdi- 
visions of  the  commonwealth.    Charters  were  framed  as  though 
cities  were  little  states.     Americans  are  only  now  learning, 
after  many  years  of  bitter  experience,  that  they  are  not  so 
much  little  states  as  large  corporations.     Many  of  the  mistakes 
which  have  marked  the  progress  of  American  cities  up  to  this 
point  have  sprung  from  that  defective  conception.     The  aim 
deliberately  was,  to  make  a  city  government  where  no  officer 
by  himself  should  have  power  enough  to  do  much  harm.     The 
natural  result  of  this  was  to  create  a  situation  where  no  officer 
had  power  to  do  much  good.     Meanwhile  bad  men  united  for 
corrupt  purposes,  and  the  whole  organization  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment aided  such  in  throwing  responsibility  from  one  to 
another.     Many  recent  city  charters  in  the  United  States  pro- 
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oeed  upon  the  more  accurate  theory  that  cities,  in  their  organic 
capacity,  are  chiefly  large  corporatior^.  The  better  results 
flowing  from  this  theory  are  easily  made  clear.  Americans 
are  sufficiently  adept  in  the  admin istration  of  large  business 
enterprises  to  understand  that,  in  any  such  undertaking,  some 
one  man  must  be  given  the  power  of  direction  and  the  choice 
of  his  chief  assistants ;  they  understand  that  power  and 
responsibility  must  go  together  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
every  successful  business  organization.  Consequently,  when 
it  began  to  be  realized  that  a  city  was  a  business  corporation 
rather  than  an  integral  part  of  the  State,  the  unwillingness  to 
oi^nize  the  city  upon  the  line  of  concentrated  power  in  con- 
nection with  concentrated  responsibility  began  to  disappear. 
The  charter  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  is  probably  as  advanced  a 
type  as  can  be  found  of  the  results  of  this  mode  of  thinking. 
In  Brooklyn  the  executive  side  of  the  city  government  is 
represented  by  the  mayor  and  the  various  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  legislative  side  consists  of  a  common  council  of 
nineteen  members,  twelve  of  whom  are  elected  from  three 
districts  each  having  four  aldermen,  the  remaining  seven  being 
elected  as  aldermen  at  large  by  the  whole  city.  The  people 
elect  three  city  officers  liesides  the  board  of  aldermen ;  the 
mayor,  who  is  the  real,  as  well  as  the  nominal,  head  of  the 
city ;  the  comptroller,  who  is  practically  the  book-keeper  of 
the  city;  and  the  auditor,  whose  audit  is  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  every  bill  against  the  city  whether  large  or  small. 
The  mayor  appoints  absolutely,  without  confirmation  by  the 
common  council,  all  the  executive  heads  of  departments.  He 
appoints,  for  example,  the  police  commissioner,  the  fire  com- 
missioner, the  health  commissioner,  the  commissioner  of  city 
works,  the  corporation  counsel  or  counsellor  at  law,  the  oi^ 
treasurer,  the  tax  collector,  and  in  general  all  the  officials  who 
are  charged  with  executive  duties.  These  officials  in  turn 
appoint  their  own  subordinates,  so  that  the  principle  of  defined 
responsibility  permeates  the  city  government  from  top  tc 
bottom.  The  mayor  also  appoints  the  hoard  of  assessors,  the 
board  of  education,  and  the  board  of  elections.  The  executive 
officers  appointed  by  the  mayor  are  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  that  is  to  say  for  a  term  similar  to  his  own.  The 
mayor  ia  elected  at  the  general  election  in  November ;  he  takei 
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a  the  first  of  Junuary  following,  and  for  one  month  the 
reat  departments  of  the  city  are  carried  on  for  him  by  the 
pppointeea  of  his  iiredeceasor.  On  the  first  of  February  it 
s  his  duty  to  appoint  his  own  heads  of  departments,  and 
ismuch  !is  tliey  serve  for  the  same  term  as  himself,  each 
incoming  mayor  thus  has  the  op|Kirtuaity  to  make  an  atbuiuia- 
■^ration  in  all  its  parts  in  sympathy  with  himself.  Eai;li  one 
I  of  these  great  executive  departments  is  under  the  uharge  of  a 
r  single  head,  the  charter  of  the  city  conforming  absolutely  to 
I  the  theory  that  where  executive  work  is  to  Iw  done  it  should 
1  be  committed  to  tlie  charge  of  one  man.  Where  boards  of 
I  officials  exist  in  Brooklyn,  it  is  because  the  work  committed 
to  them  is  discretionary  more  than  it  is  executive  iu  cliaraoter. 
These  boards,  also,  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  without  con- 
finnation  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  but  they  are  appointed 
for  terms  not  coterminous  with  his  own;  so  that,  in  moat 
eases,  no  mayor  would  appoint  the  whole  of  any  such  board 
unless  lie  were  to  he  twice  elected  by  the  people.  In  other 
words,  with  quite  unimportant  exceptions,  the  charter  of 
Brooklyn,  a  city  with  900,000  inhabitants,  makes  tlie  mayor 
entirely  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  city  government  on 
its  executive  side,  and,  in  holding  him  to  thia  responsibility, 
equips  him  fearlessly  with  the  necessary  imwer  to  discharge 
his  trust.  This  charter  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  January 
1882.  It  has  been  found  to  have  precisely  the  merits  and  the 
defects  which  one  might  expect  of  such  an  instrument.  A. 
strong  executive  can  accomplish  satisfactory  results;  a  weak 
one  can  disappoint  every  hope.  The  community,  however,  is 
so  well  satisfied  that  the  charter  is  a  vast  improvement  on  any 
system  which  it  has  tried  before,  that  no  voice  is  raised  against 
it.  It  has  had  one  notable  and  especially  satisfactory  effect. 
It  can  be  made  clear  to  the  simplest  citizen  that  the  entire 
character  of  the  city  government  for  two  years  depends  upon 
the  man  chosen  for  the  office  of  mayor.  As  a  consequence 
more  people  have  voted  in  Brooklyn  on  the  subject  of  the 
mayoralty  than  have  voted  there  as  to  who  should  be  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Tliis  is  a  great  and  a  direct  gain  for  good 
city  government,  because  it  creates  and  keeps  alert  a  strong 
public  sentiment,  and  tends  to  increase  the  interest  of  all 
citizens  in  the  affairs  of  their  city.     In  tlie  absence  of  a  hia- 
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toric  past  which  ministers  to  civic  pride,  and  in  the  preseooe 
of  many  thousands  of  new-comers  at  every  election,  this  effect 
is  especially  valuable.  It  may  also  be  said  that  under  present 
OonditioDB  the  voting  is  more  intelligent  than  formerly.  The 
issue  is  so  important,  yet  so  simple,  that  it  can  be  made  clear 
even  to  people  who  have  lived  but  a  short  time  in  the  city. 
The  same  influences  tend  to  secure  for  the  city  the  services, 
as  mayor,  of  a  higher  grade  of  men,  because  under  such  a 
charter  the  mayor  is  given  power  and  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish something.  It  appeals  to  the  best  that  is  in  a  man  as 
strongly  as  it  exposes  him  to  the  fire  of  criticism  if  he  does 
not  do  well. 

In  undertaking  to  administer  this  charter,  as  the  first  mayor 
to  whom  such  jKiwers  had  been  committed,  the  writer  adopted 
two  principles  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  success. 
In  the  first  place,  he  determined  to  hold  each  head  of  depart- 
ment responsible  for  results  within  his  department ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  he  determined  to  hold  himself  entirely  aloof  from 
the  use  of  patronage,  except  in  so  far  as  the  charter  of  the  city, 
in  express  terms,  made  it  his  duty  to  make  appointments.  The 
effect  of  this  attitude  towards  his  appointees  was  to  leave  them 
entirely  free  in  the  choice  of  their  subordinates.  Being  free, 
they  could  justly  be  held  responsible,  to  the  fullest  extent,  for 
results.  Further  than  that,  being  free  from  pressure  from  the 
mayor,  they  were  much  stronger  to  resist  pressure  as  to  pat- 
ronage from  outsiders,  than  otherwise  they  would  have  been. 
Another  effect  of  the  mayor's  attitude  with  reference  to  pat- 
ronage, was  to  secure  for  himself  the  confidence  of  the  commn- 
nity,  without  regard  to  party,  to  an  unusual  extent.  Any 
alarm  there  might  have  been,  as  to  the  use  of  the  great  and 
unusual  powers  committed  to  the  mayor  by  the  charter,  was 
quieted  at  once. 

The  duties  of  the  mayor  iinder  the  charter  may  be  consid- 
ered under  three  heads.  First,  in  his  relation  to  the  executiw 
work  of  the  city;  second,  in  his  relation  to  the  common  cooik 
oil  or  local  legislature ;  third,  in  his  relation  to  the  legislature 
of  the  State. 

The  successful  use  of  the  power  of  appointment,  in  the 
selection  of  efficient  heads  of  departments,  of  course  underlia 
the  success  of  a  city  administration  on  its  executive  side.    Tl» 
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ks  of  departments  having  been  appointed,  it  waa  the  custom 
,e  writer  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  mayor's  offioe  with  all 
his  executive  appointees,  once  every  week,  excepting  during 
the  snmnier  when  the  common  council  was  not  in  session. 
This  meeting  served  several  purposes.  The  minutes  of  the 
common  council  at  their  previous  meeting  were  laid  before  this 
informal  gathering,  and  the  mayor  received  the  advice  of  the 
officer  whose  department  would  be  affected  by  any  proposed 
resolution  or  ordinance,  as  to  its  prot)able  effect.  When  a 
question  was  brought  up  of  generaJ  interest  to  the  city  the 
whole  company  discussed  it,  giving  to  the  mayor  the  advantage 
of  their  experience  and  judgment.  These  weekly  councils  were 
of  great  value  to  the  mayor,  iti  determining  his  attitude  oo  the 
various  questions  raised  during  his  term  by  the  common  coun- 
cil of  the  city,  every  resolution  of  which  body  had  by  law  to 
be  passed  upon  by  the  mayor,  and  receive  either  his  approval 
or  hia  veto.  These  gatherings  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
eity  were  useful  in  other  ways  than  this.  They  made  all  heads 
of  departments  personally  acquainted  with  eacli  other,  and 
converted  the  machinery  of  the  city  government,  from  sepa- 
rate and  independent  departments,  into  one  organization  work- 
ing in  complete  harmony  and  with  singleness  of  aim.  The 
mayor's  oversight  of  the  executive  work  of  the  city,  in  its  cur- 
rent aspect,  was  further  maintained  by  quarterly  reports  sub- 
mitted fnim  each  of  the  large  departments.  The  mayor's 
office,  iu  an  American  city,  is  in  receipt  of  daily  complaints 
touching  this  or  that  matter  affecting  citizens.  The  receipt 
of  all  ermiplaiuts  was  immediately  acknowledged  to  the  per- 
sons who  made  them,  if  they  came  by  mail,  and  the  com- 
plaints were  forwarded  at  once  to  the  proper  department  for 
,%1'tion  or  exphination.  The  reply  was  mwle  to  the  mayor's 
office,  and  was  communicated  without  delay  to  the  maker  of 
the  complaint.  If  remedy  was  available,  this  metliod  secured 
itM  prompt  application.  If  the  matter  were  beyond  reach  of 
ri'medy,  the  citizen  had  at  least  tlio  satisfaction  of  knowing 
why.  The  multiplicity  and  chara/;ter  of  these  complaints 
gave  the  mayor  a  daily  insight  into  the  eflicienoy  of  tiie  de- 
jiartments.  By  these  methods,  tlje  mayor  waa  able  to  keep 
himself  almost  as  well  informed  as  to  the  work  in  each  depart- 
nii'nt  of  the  city  as  the  head  uf  a  great  business  house  is 
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informed  as  to  the  departments  into  which  his  business  is 
divided.  Nor  need  the  comparison  stop  there.  The  mayor 
was  able  to  bring  the  power  and  influence  of  his  office  to  bear, 
to  remedy  abuses  or  to  suggest  improvements  in  methods, 
with  the  same  directness  and  efficiency. 

The  mayor's  duties  in  relation  to  the  common  council  of  the 
city,  are  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  obligation,  laid  upon 
him  by  the  charter,  to  approve  or  disapprove  every  resolution 
passed  by  that  body.  The  mayor's  veto  is  fatal,  unless  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to  the 
council.  For  three  years  out  of  four  during  which  the  writer 
served  as  mayor,  the  common  council  was  politically  antago- 
nistic to  him,  half  of  the  time  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to 
five.  Notwithstanding  this,  only  two  vetoes  were  overridden 
in  the  whole  of  his  four  years  of  service.  Two  influences 
probably  contributed  to  this  result.  First,  the  care  with 
which,  under  the  advice  of  his  appointees,  the  mayor  took  up 
his  positions:  and  second,  the  mayor's  refusal  to  implicate 
himself,  in  any  way,  with  the  use  of  patronage.  Partisan 
opposition  largely  disappeared,  before  a  spirit  manifestly  free 
from  self-seeking  and  from  partisanship.  The  same  influences 
led  to  unusual  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, in  forwarding  the  plans  of  the  mayor  in  the  direction  of 
positive  action.  The  harmony  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature  of  the  city  was  scarcely  less  complete,  during  this 
interval,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  city,  than  was  the  har- 
mony between  the  different  executive  departments  themselves. 

The  relation  of  the  mayor  to  the  legislature  of  the  State 
proved  to  be  important  to  an  extent  not  easy  to  be  imagined 
The  charter  of  a  city,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  legislature,  is 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  legislature.  Just  as  there  is 
no  legal  bar  to  prevent  the  legislature  from  recalling  the  char- 
ter altogether,  so  there  is  no  feature  of  the  charter  so  minute 
that  the  legislature  may  not  assume  to  change  it.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  there  is  no  general  law  touching  the  goT- 
ernment  of  cities,  and  the  habit  of  interference  in  the  details 
of  city  action  has  become  to  the  legislature  almost  a  second 
nature.  In  every  year  of  his  term,  the  writer  was  compelled 
to  oppose  at  Albany,  the  seat  of  the  State  legislature,  legisla- 
tion seeking  to  make  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  policemen  aad 
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firemen,  without  any  reference  to  the  financial  ability  of  the 
city,  or  the  other  demands  upon  the  city  for  the  expenditure 
of  money.  Efforts  were  made,  also,  at  one  time,  to  legislate 
out  of  office  some  of  the  officials  who  had  been  appointed  in 
conformity  to  the  charter.  New  and  useless  offices  were 
sought  to  be  created,  and  the  mayor  found  that  not  the  least 
important  of  his  duties,  as  mayor,  was  to  protect  the  city  from 
unwise  and  adverse  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  State.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  most  of  these  propositions  had 
their  origin  with  members  of  the  legislature  elected  to  repre- 
sent different  districts  of  the  city  itself.  The  same  influ- 
ences which  made  the  administration  strong  with  the  common 
council,  at  home,  made  it  also  strong  with  the  legislature  at 
Albany,  so  that,  although  for  one  or  two  years  the  power  to 
make  changes  rested  with  a  majority  at  Albany  politically 
antagonistic,  no  law  objected  to  by  the  mayor,  during  this 
interval,  was  placed  upon  the  statute-book.  The  city  itself  is 
compelled  at  times  to  seek  legislation  for  the  enlargement  of 
its  powers ;  that  is  to  say,  the  powers  committed  to  a  city  are 
strictly  limited  to  those  defined  by  the  charter  or  granted  by 
special  acts  of  the  legislature.  Consequently,  when  an  unfore- 
seen situation  is  to  be  dealt  with,  calling  for  unusual  methods 
or  powers,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  authority  to  this  end  from 
the  legislature  of  the  State.  The  writer  found  the  same  gen- 
eral attitude,  which  has  been  referred  to  so  often,  effectual  in 
this  regard  also,  so  that  almost  every  bill  which  he  desired  in 
the  interest  of  the  city,  was  enacted  into  law,  and  this  alike 
by  legislatures  politically  in  sympathy  with  the  city  adminis- 
tration and  by  legislatures  politically  antagonistic  to  it.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  greatest  anxieties  of 
his  term  sprang  from  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  of  this 
annual  contest,  on  the  one  hand  to  advance  the  interest  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  other  to  save  it  from  harm  in  its  relations  to 
the  law-making  power  of  the  State. 

Imitating  this  charter  of  Brooklyn,  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
still  more  recently,  has  obtained  a  new  charter  involving  a 
great  departure  in  the  same  direction  from  old  methods.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  both  have  moved  partly  along  the  same  line, 
each  with  admitted  advantage  to  the  city,  although  neither  has 
gone  so  far  as  Brooklyn  or  Philadelphia.    Several  smaller  places 
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have  obtained  ch&rters  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  new  form  of  city  charter  is  the  result  alto- 
gether of  abstnuit  thinking.  It  has  grown  out  of  bitter  expe- 
riences. When  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  found  that  they  did 
not  receive,  as  matter  of  faet,  the  good  government  which  they 
desired,  it  did  not  at  first  occur  to  them  that  the  trouble  was 
to  a  large  extent  fundamental  in  their  form  of  charter ;  or, 
if  it  did,  the  first  effort  at  remedy  led  to  worse  mistakes  than 
before.  Starting  with  the  theory  that  the  path  to  safety  was 
through  division  of  power,  they  resorted  to  all  manner  of  ex- 
pedients which  would  compass  that  end.  They  established, 
for  instance,  police  boards  and  fire  boards,  which  at  different 
times  were  made  to  consist  of  three  members,  and  at  other 
times  of  four,  the  latter  being  knoivii  in  American  parlance  as 
non-partisan.'  It  was  supposed  that  a  single  individual  might 
be  tempted  to  use  his  department  unfairly  in  the  interest  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  but  that  by  associating  him 
with  others  of  different  parties  this  tendency  would  be  over- 
come. It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  moment  no  one  in 
particular  was  to  blame,  partisanship  took  complete  possession 
of  the  adminis trillion  of  every  department.  When  one  reflects 
that  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  immense  ad- 
ministrative dejiartments,  like  the  Treasury  and  the  Post-Office, 
have,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  been  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  single  man,  it  seems  strange  that,  in  theit 
cities,  American.i  should  have  been  so  unwilling  to  proceed  upon 
the  same  theory.  The  reason  probably  is  that  the  city,  ai 
above  pointed  out,  has  been  evolved  from  the  town  by  th» 
simple  process  of  enlargement.  In  the  town  the  theory  of  di- 
vision of  power  has  been  acted  upon  with  substantial  uni- 
formity, and  in  small  communities  has  worked  well.  ~" 
attempt  to  act  upon  the  same  lines  in  tiie  great  and  rapidlj- 
growing  cities  of  the  country  has,  in  the  judgment  of  manj. 
been  as  instrumental  as  any  other  one  element  in  causing  tht 
unsatisfactory  results  wliich  have  marked  the  progress  d 
many  American  cities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapti 
not  necessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  this  tlioiight.  It  is  en- 
phasized  thus  far  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  all  the  ]aiff\ 
It  the  tvo  great  parties  are  equall;  m 
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ss  of  difficulties  which  Ameticau  cities  have  been  obliged 
face  by  reasoa  of  faulty  charters  arc  Dot  inemediable.  The 
actual  process  of  change  from  one  system  of  chartt-r  to  an- 
other has  been  marked  incidentally  by  one  unfortunate  effect. 
The  city  charter,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  legislature,  lies 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  legislature.  The  many  ap- 
peals to  the  legislature  for  charter  amendment  of  one  kind 
and  another  have  bred  a  habit  in  some  of  the  States,  if  not 
in  all,  of  constant  interference  by  the  legislature  with  the 
local  details  of  city  actiou.  This  interference,  though  often 
prompted  by  a  genuine  desire  to  relieve  a  city  from  pressing 
evils,  has  tended  very  greatly  to  lessen  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  local  officials,  and  upon  the  part  of 
communities  themselves,  It  is  one  of  the  best  effects  of 
Brooklyn's  charter,  that  it  has  helped  to  create  in  that  city  a 
very  decided  spirit  of  home  rule,  which  is  ready  to  protest  at 
any  moment  against  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State 
with  looal  matters. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  one  organic  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  charters  of  cities,  which  apparently  remains 
as  far  from  solution  as  ever  in  America,  is  that  which  con- 
cerns the  legislative  branch  of  city  government.  lu  some 
cities  the  legislative  aide  is  represented  by  two  bodieSj  or 
houses,  kuown  by  different  names  in  different  cities,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  general  cliaracteriaticB  as  a  State  legislature 
with  its  upper  and  lower  house.  The  most  conspicuous  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  furnished  by  the  city  of  Boston  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  In  all  the  cities  of  New  York  State, 
the  legislative  branch  consists  of  a  single  chamber  indiffer- 
'?ntly  spoken  of  as  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  the  Common 
Council.  But  whether  these  bodies  have  been  composed  of 
•~jne  house  or  two,  the  moment  a  city  has  become  large  they 
have  oeased  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Originally  these  bodies 
were  given  very  large  powers,  in  order  to  carry  out  to  the 
utmost  the  idea  of  local  self-government.  As  a  rule  they  have 
MO  far  abused  these  powers  that  almost  everywhere  the  scope 
of  their  authority  has  been  greatly  restricted. ,  In  the  city  of 
New  York  that  tendency  has  been  acted  upon  to  so  great  aa 
extent  as  to  deprive  the  common  council  of  every  important 
lunction  it  ever  possessed,  exuejit  the  single  power  to  grant 
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public  franchises.  How  greatly  they  have  abused  this  remain- 
ing power  is  unfortunately  matter  of  public  record.  The  pow- 
ers thus  taken  away  from  the  common  council,  are  ordinarily 
lodged  with  boards  made  up  of  the  higher  city  officials.  Even 
in  the  city  of  New  York  it  has  seldom  been  the  case  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  has  not  been  a  man  of  good  repute  and  of 
some  parts.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  found  in  American 
cities  that  the  larger  the  constituency  to  which  a  candidate 
must  appeal,  and  the  more  important  the  office,  the  more  of  a 
man  the  candidate  must  be.  What  may  be  the  outcome  of  this 
ditBculty  as  to  the  legislative  body  in  cities,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Sometimes  it  seems  almost  as  though  the  attempt  would 
be  made  to  govern  cities  without  any  local  legislature.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many  matters  in  regard  to 
which  such  a  body  ought  to  have  power,  that  thus  far  no  one 
has  ventured  seriously  to  take  so  extreme  a  view.  It  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be,  tlierefore,  the  great  unsolved  organic 
problem  in  connection  with  municipal  government  in  the 
United  States.  That  it  is  so,  illustrates  with  vividness  the 
justice  of  the  American  view  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing,  in 
wholly  democratic  communities,  to  make  the  legislative  body 
supreme  over  the  executive. 

Thus  far  in  this  chapter,  the  shortcomings  of  the  American 
city  have  been  admitted,  and  the  effort  has  been  made  to  show 
the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which  such  a  city  has  to  deal-  It 
ought  to  be  said  that,  despite  all  of  these  difficulties,  the  average 
American  city  is  not  going  from  bad  to  worse.  There  is  sub- 
stantial reason  for  thinking  that  the  general  tendency,  even  in 
the  larger  cities,  is  towards  improvement.  Life  and  property 
are  more  secure  in  almost  all  of  them  than  they  used  to  be. 
Certainly  there  has  been  no  decrease  of  security  sucli  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  result  from  increased  size. 
Less  than  a  score  of  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  fair 
election  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  To-day,  and  for  the  last 
decade,  under  the  present  system  of  registry  laws,  everj-  elec- 
tion is  held  with  substantial  fairness.  The  health  of  our  cities 
does  not  deteriorate,  bnt  on  the  average  improves.  So  that  in 
tlut  large  and  fundamental  aspect  of  the  question  the  progress, 
if  slow,  is  steady  in  the  direction  of  Ijetter  things.  ]t  is  not 
strange  that  a  people  condiictiug  an  experiment  in  city  govern- 
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t  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  precedent,  under  condi- 
tions of  exceptional  difficnlty,  should  have  to  stumble  towards 
x>rrect  and  snccessful  methods  through  exjieriences  that  are 
Kboth  costly  and  distressing.     There  is  no  other  road  towards 
■improremeDt  in  the  coming  titue.     But  it  is  probable  that  in 
'  another  decade  Americans  will  look  back  on  some  of  the  scan- 
dals of  the  present  epoeh  in  city  government,  with  as  much 
surprise  as  they  now  regard  the  effort  to  control  fires  by  the 
volunteer  fire  department,  which  was  insisted  upon,  even  in 
i  the  city  of  Kew  York,  until  within  twenty-five  years.      As 
■American  cities  grow  in  stability,  and  provide  themselves  with 
W&e  necessary  working  ])lant,  they  approximate  mora  and  more 
'  in  physical  conditions  to  those  which  prevail  in  moat  European 
cities.     As  they  do  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  their 
pavements  will  improve  and  the  condition  of  their  streets  be 
more  satisfactory.     American   cities,  as  a  rule,  have  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  water  than  European  cities,  and  they  are 
more  enterprising  in  furnishing  themselves  with  what  in  Europe 
might  be  called  the  luxuries  of  city  life,  but  which,  in  America, 
are  so  common  as  almost  to  be  regarded  as  necessities.    Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  every  convenience  involving  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity.    There  are  more  telephone  wires,  for  example,  in  New 
L  York  and  Brooklyn,  than  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
B^he  problem  of  placing  these  wires  underground  therefore,  to 
^Bftke  in  passing  an  illustration,  of  another  kind,  of  the  dlffi- 
^pteilties  of  city  government  in  America,  is  vastly  greater  than 
~  in  any  city  abroad,  because  the  multiplication  of  the  wires  is 
so  constant  and  at  ao  rapid  a  rate  that  as  fast  as  some  are 
I      placed    beneath    the  surface,  those  which    have    been    strung 
^  while  this  process  has  been  going  on  seem  as  numerous  as 
H^fore  the  underground  movement  began. 
^B    It  may  justly  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  American  city,  if 
■  open  to  serious  blame,  is  also  deserving  of  uiuoh  praise.    Every 
one  understands  that  universal  suffrage  has  its  drawbacks,  and 
in  cities  these  defects  become  especially  evident.     It  would  be 
uneandid  to  deny  that  many  of  ttie  problems  of  American  cities 
spring  from  this  factor,  especially  because  the  voting  jwpula- 
tion  is  continually  swollen  by  foreign  immigrants  whom  time 
iilone  can  educate  into  an  intelligent  harmony  with  the  Ameri- 
_can  system,     But  because  there  is  scum  upon  the  surface  of  a 
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boiling  liquid,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  material,  nor  the 
process  to  which  it  is  subjected,  is  itself  bad.  Universal  suf- 
frage, as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  not  only  a  great 
element  of  safety  in  the  present  day  and  generation,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  mightiest  educational  force  to  which  the  masses 
of  men  ever  have  been  exposed.  In  a  country  where  wealth 
has  no  hereditary  sense  of  obligation  to  its  neighbours,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  condition  of  society  if 
universal  suffrage  did  not  compel  every  one  having  property  to 
consider,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
community. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  system  of  government  would 
have  been  able  to  cope  any  more  successfully,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  actual  conditions  that  American  cities  have  been  com- 
pelled to  face.  It  may  be  claimed  for  American  institutions 
even  in  cities,  that  they  lend  themselves  with  wonderfully 
little  friction  to  growth  and  development  and  to  the  peacefi^ 
assimilation  of  new  and  strange  populations.  Whatever  de- 
fects have  marked  the  progress  of  such  cities,  no  one  acquainted 
with  their  history  will  deny  that  since  their  problem  assumed 
its  present  aspect,  progress  has  been  made,  and  substantial 
progress,  from  decade  to  decade.  The  problem  will  never  be 
anything  but  a  most  difficult  one,  but  with  all  its  difficulties 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  hopeful. 
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Id  America  it  is  always  by  a  conventinn  (I.e.  a  rcpreBentatlve  body 
uUed  together  for  game  occasional  or  temporary  purpow)  that  a  cuniitltn- 
tioQ  i»  framed.  It  was  tlius  that  the  flrat  const!  tut  Ions  for  the  thirteen 
nvoIUng  colonies  were  drawn  up  and  enacted  in  1T7G  and  the  years  fol- 
lowing ;  and  as  early  as  1780  the  same  plan  bad  au^iigested  itself  iw  the 
Hghl  one  for  framing  a  conHtttution  for  the  whole  United  Stales.' 
BecDgniied  in  the  Federal  Coustilutlon  (Art.  v.)  and  in  tlie  successlce 
Constltutiona  of  the  several  States  as  the  proper  method  to  be  employed 
"When  a  new  coustitution  is  to  be  prepared,  or  an  existing  constitution 
revised  thronghont,  it  has  now  become  a  regular  and  familiar  part  of  the 
machinery  of  American  government,  almost  a  necessary  part,  l>ecauiie  alt 
American  legtslaturea  are  limited  by  a  fundamental  law,  and  thereluru 
when  a  fundamental  law  la  to  be  repealed  or  lately  recast,  it  is  desirable 
U>  provide  (or  the  purpose  a  body  distinct  from  tlie  ordiniiry  legislature. 
Whem  it  Is  sought  only  to  change  the  existing  fundamental  law  !n  a  fuw 
specified  pointiS,  the  function  of  proposing  these  changes  to  the  people  for 
their  acceptance  may  «afely  be  left,  and  generally  is  left,  to  the  legislature. 
Originally  a  ooiivenlion  was  conceiyed  of  as  a  sovereign  body,  wherein 
the  fall  powers  of  llio  ptoplc  were  vested  by  popular  election.  It  ia  now, 
however,  usually  an  advisory  body,  which  prepares  a  draft  Of  a  new  oon- 
siiiuUon  and  BUbmlts  it  to  the  people  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection.* 
And  It  is  not  deemed  to  be  sovereign  in  tlie  sense  of  possessing  the  plnn- 
Itry  auttiority  of  the  people,  for  ita  powers  may  be,  and  now  nlinost  invari- 
ibly  are,  limited  by  the  statute  under  which  ilic  people  elect  it.' 

It  Is  fnimd  In  a  private  letter  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (tlicn  only  twenty- 
Ihree  years  of  aee)  of  that  year. 

*  The  only  recent  exception  to  the  now  unvarying  mle  that  conventions 
merely  draft  conatitutioos  was  furnished  Iri  IWKl  Ijy  Uie  State  of  MisslBslppI, 
where  a  convention,  eonvoked  under  a  Blaluto,  not  only  prepared,  Iml  aetn- 
ally  eni>ate>l,  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Stnle,  The  eircumstancefl  were 
peculiar,  and  the  same  thing  would  not  bai>pen  tn  any  Northern  State.  As  to 
Kentnoky,  see  p.  *a3. 

■  The  State  Conventions  which  carried,  or  rather  aRecleil  to  eariy,  the  seced~ 
IneSlaveStfttesontof  the  Union,  acltnl  a"  aOTpMnn  bodies.  Their  proceedings, 
liowoviT,  though  clothod  with  legal  forms,  ncre  pracllcully  reviiliillonary, 
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Questions  relating  to  Uie  poweiB  of  a  ConstknttoiiBl  Convention  have 
several  times  come  before  tbe  courts,  so  that  there  exists  a.  small  body  of 
law  as  well  as  a  lai^  body  of  custom  and  practice  regarding  the  rights 
and  powers  of  such  assemblies.  Into  this  law  and  practice  1  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  indicate  certain  advantages  which 
have  been  found  to  attach  to  tlie  method  of  entrusting  the  preparation  of 
a  fundamental  instrument  of  government  to  a  body  of  men  specially 
chosen  for  the  purpose  instead  of  to  the  ordinary  legislature.  The  topic 
suggests  interesting  comparisons  with  the  experience  of  France  and  other 
European  countries  in  which  constitutions  have  been  drafted  and  enacted 
by  the  legislative,  which  has  been  sometimes  also  practically  the  execu- 
tive, authority.  Nor  is  it  wholly  without  bearing  on  problems  which 
have  recently  arisen  in  England,  where  Parliament  has  found  itself,  and 
may  find  itself  again,  invited  to  enact  what  would  be  in  substance  a  new 
constitution  for  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  American  Constitutional  Convention,  being  chosen  (or  the  sole 
purpose  of  drafting  a  constitution,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ordinary  administration  of  government,  no  influence  or  patronage,  no 
power  to  raise  or  appropriate  revenue,  no  opportunity  of  doing  jobs  for 
individuals  or  corporations,  is  not  necessarily  elected  on  party  tines  or 
in  obedience  to  party  considerations."  Hence  men  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  party  are  sometimes  elected  ;  while  tliose  who  seek  to  enter  a 
legislature  for  the  sake  o!  party  advancement  or  the  promotion  of  some 
private  gainful  object  do  not  generally  care  to  serve  in  a  convention. 

When  the  convention  meets,  it  is  not,  like  a  legislature,  a  body  strictly 
organized  by  party.  A  sense  of  individual  independence  and  freedom 
may  prevail  unknown  in  legislatures.  I'ropnsals  have  therefore  a  chance 
of  being  considered  on  their  merits.  A  scheme  does  not  necessarily  com- 
mand die  support  of  one  set  of  men  nor  encounter  the  hostility  of  another 
set  because  it  proceeds  from  a  particular  leader  or  group.  And  as  the 
ordinary  party  tjuestions  do  not  conic  up  fur  decision  wiiiie  its  delibera- 
Uons  are  going  on,  men  are  not  thrown  back  on  their  usual  party  afiGli- 
ations,  nor  are  their  passions  roused  by  exciting  political  issues. 

Having  no  work  but  constitution-making  to  consider,  a  convention  ia 
free  to  bend  its  whole  mind  to  that  work.  Debate  has  Icsa  tendency  to 
stray  ofi  to  irrelevant  matters.  Business  advances  because  there  are  no 
such  interruptions  as  a  legislature  charged  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
government  must  expect. 

Since  a  convention  assembles  for  one  purpose  only,  and  that  a  purpcee 
specially  inleresling  to  thoughtful  and  public-spirited  citizens,  and  ainrc 
it«  duration  is  short,  men  who  would  not  care  to  enter  a  legislature,  men 
pressed  by  professional  labours,  or  averse  to  the  "rough  and  tumble  "  of 
politics,  a  class  large  in  America  and  increasing  in  Kurope,  are  glad  lo 
serve  on  it,  while  mere  jobbers  or  ofBce-seekers  find  little  to  attract  them 

'  The  questions  of  practical  importance  to  the  States  whicrh  a  State  CoB- 
vention  deals  with  are  very  often  not  in  issue  lietweeti  the  two  State  partkn. 
seeing  that  the  Uttei  ue  lonaed  on  national  lines. 


in  its  fnnctions.'  Thus  the  level  of  honesty,  even  more  than  of  ability, 
\b  higher  in  i^onventiuiui  than  in  legislalureE. 

'i'be  fact  thai  ttie  uuuatitullon  when  drafted  has  to  be  submitted  to  tho 
people,  by  fhoHe  authority  it  will  (if  accepUd)  b«  enacted,  gives  to  the 
convention  a  aomewhac  ^get  freedom  for  proposing  what  they  thlnlc 
best  Uian  a  legislaturt',  courting  or  fearing  its  conBtitueuts,  commonly 
allows  itself.  As  the  convention  vanishes  altogether  when  its  work  Is 
lUMiomplished,  the  ordinary  motives  for  popularity-hunting  are  less  potent. 
As  it  does  not  legislati^  but  merely  proposes,  it  need  not  fear  to  ask  the 
people  lu  enact  what  way  otlend  certain  persons  or  ctaeeee,  for  lUe  o<Uum, 
U  any,  of  harassing  tliese  clasRes  will  rest  with  the  people.  And  as  the 
people  must  accept  or  reject  the  draft  ea  bloc  (unless  in  tlie  tare  case 
where  provision  is  made  for  voting  on  partlonlar  points  separately),  mora 
care  is  taken  in  preparing  the  draft,  iu  clearing  it  of  errois  and  repug- 
nanoes,  than  a  legislature  capable  of  repealing  or  altering  in  its  next 
sessinn  what  it  now  provides,  bestows  on  the  details  of  its  measures. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  liluropean  parliaments  may  conceive  that 
as  a  set-off  to  ttiesa  advantages  thoro  wiU  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  num- 
ber of  men  not  organised  by  parties  to  work  promptly  and  efficiently, 
that  a  conveutJon  will  be,  so  to  apeak,  an  amorphoiui  body,  that  if  it  has 
no  leaders  nor  party  allegiance  It  will  divide  one  way  to-day  and  another 
way  to-morrow,  Uiut  the  abundance  of  able  men  will  mean  an  abundance 
of  doctrinaire  proposals  and  a  reluctance  to  subordinate  individual  prc- 
poseeuions  to  practical  success.  Admitting  tbat  such  difficulties  do 
sometimes  arise,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  America  men  quickly  organ- 
ize themselves  for  any  and  every  purpose,  and  that  doctrlnalriam  Is  there 
so  nncommon  a  fault  as  to  be  almost  a  merit.  When  a  complete  new 
constliittion  is  to  be  prepared,  the  balance  of  convenience  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  giving  the  work  to  a  convention,  for  although  eonventious  are 
sometimes  unwise,  they  are  usually  composed  of  far  abler  men  thau  those 
who  fill  the  legiaiaturea,  and  discbarge  their  function  with  more  wisdom 
as  well  as  with  more  virtue.  But  where  it  is  not  desired  to  revise  Uie 
whole  frame  of  government,  the  simpler  and  better  plan  is  to  proceed  by 
submitting  to  the  people  specific  amendments,  limited  to  particular  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  constitution ;  and  this  is  the  method  now  most 
generally  employed  in  Improving  Stale  constitutions. 

The  above  remarks  are  of  eourse  chiefly  based  on  the  history  of  Sini^ 
convenUons,  because  no  national  constitutional  convention  has  sat  since 
ITST.     But  they  apply  in  principle  to  any  constitution-making  body. 

'  Many  nf  the  men  conlplcaoaa  in  the  public  life  ot  Massacliusntls  during  the 
■Ufcecdiug  thirty  years  first  iiiaile  tliciruark  iu  the  Constltutlunal  Coiivoiillon 
□f  18S3.  The  dralt  framed  by  that  Cunventluu  was,  however,  rejeeteii  by  the 
people.  The  new  Constltation  for  New  York,  [mmod  by  the  Canveniion  of 
1867,  was  also  lost  at  the  polls.  That  Conventlun  was  rcniarkahle  as  Iwing 
(according  to  Judge  Jameeoii)  the  only  one  In  which  the  nnjulrenienl  that  a 
delegate  must  be  resident  in  the  district  electing  lilm  was  dispensed  with 
ICoiuta.  Conventiont, }  Sfft). 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IV 


The  following  atatement  of  the  proviaioDS  of  tlie  Federal  Conatttatioii 
which  have  been  taken  from  or  modelled  upon  State  conatiCutions,  is 
extracted  from  a  valuable  article  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Jobnaton  in 
tlie  Nete  Fiinceton  Review  for  September  188T  :  — 

"That  part  of  the  Conatitution,  wbicb  has  attracted  most  notice 
abroad,  la  probably  its  division  of  Congreaa  into  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
RepresentatlTes,  with  the  resulting  scheme  of  the  Senate  as  based  on  the 
equal  representation  of  the  Statea.  It  is  probaljly  inevitable  that  the 
upper  or  hereditary  House  in  foreign  legislative  bodies  shall  disappear  in 
Ume.  And  it  ia  not  enay  to  bit  on  any  available  substitute  ;  and  English 
writers  for  examples,  judging  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  have  rated  too  hl|;h  the  political  skill  of  the  Con- 
vention in  bitting  upon  so  brilliant  a  succeaa  as  the  Senate.  But  the 
Buocesa  of  the  Convention  was  due  to  the  antecedent  experience  of  the 
States.  Excepting  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  which  then  gave  all 
legislative  powers  to  one  Houae,  and  executive  powers  to  a  governor  and 
council,  all  the  Slates  had  bicameral  systems  in  1TS7.' 

"The  name  'Senate'  was  used  for  the  Upper  House  in  Maryland, 
MaasachusetW,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  and  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia ;  and  the  name  '  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Lower  House,  was  in  use  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont. 

"  The  rotation,  by  which  one-third  of  the  Senate  goes  out  every  two 
years,  was  taken  from  Delaware,  where  one-third  went  out  each  year. 
New  York  (one-fourth  each  year),  Pennsylvania  (one.third  of  the  council 
each  year),  and  Virginia  (one-fourth  each  year).  The  provisions  of  the 
whole  fifth  section  of  Art.  i.,  the  administration  of  the  two  Houses,  their 
power  to  decide  the  election  of  tlieir  members,  make  rules  and  punish 
their  violation,  keep  a  journal,  and  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  are 
many  State  constitutions  that  no  specification  is  needed  for  them. 

"The  provision  that  money-bills  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repn- 
eentatives  ia  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  Conatitutions  of  Masn- 
chuselts  and  New  Hampshire,  as  ia  the  provision,  which  has  never  beeD 
needed,  that  the  President  may  adjourn  the  two  Houses  when  they  ca 
agree  on  a  time  of  adjournment.     Tlie  provision  for  a  message  is  from  Ilie 

'  Georgia,  however,  had  not  till  1789  a  true  second  chamber,  hpr  constita- 
tloD  of  177T  having  mertly  created  an  eiecQlive  council  elected  liy  the  Ai 
bly  from  among  its  own  mem  hers. 

Vermont  nas  not  one  of  the  tlitni'en  original  States,  but  was  a  seml^ndf- 
pendent  commonwealth,  not  a  mcmlior  of  tlip  Con  led  e  ration  of  1781,  pM 
represented  in  the  CoDventlon  of  I'S',  and  not  admitted  to  the  Union  til 
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lonstituUon  irf  New  York.  All  the  dettUls  of  the  process  of  impeachment 
adiipted  by  the  Conventioa  may  be  found  In  the  ConstituiionB  of  Dela- 
ire,  Miusaohuselta,  New  HampBhire,  New  York,  PennsylTania,  South 
[Ckrolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  even  to  the  provision  in  the  South  Ciuotln» 
•,m  that  conviction  should  follow  the  vole  of  tno-IhirdB  ot  the  mem- 
present.  (It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  limittition  of  sentence 
ise  of  conviction  to  reiooval  from  office  and  diaqualiScatlon  for 
farther  office-holding  is  a  new  feature.)  Even  the  much-praised  pro- 
cesB  of  the  veto  is  taken  en  bloe  from  the  Mcisaachusetts  Constitution  ol 
1780.  sjid  the  alight  changes  are  bo  evidently  Introduced  as  improTenienbi 
on  the  language  alone  as  to  dhow  that  the  aubxtance  was  copied. 

"  The  adoption  of  difftrent  bases  for  the  fo  Houses  —  the  House  of 
Representatives  representing  the  States  according  to  population,  while  the 
Senate  represented  them  equally  —  was  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  work  whioh  the  Convention  accomplished  as  weU  as  the  one  which  (t 
reached  most  unwillingly.  All  the  States  had  been  experimenting  to  find 
different  bases  for  their  two  Houses.  Virginia  had  come  nearest  to  the 
appearance  or  the  Hnal  result  in  baring  her  Senate  chosen  by  distrlotii  and 
ber  represeDtallves  by  counties ;  and,  aa  the  Union  already  bad  its 
■districU'  formed  (in  the  Slates),  one  might  think  that  the  Convention 
merely  followed  Virginia's  eiperience.  But  the  real  process  was  far 
different  and  more  circuitous.  There  were  eleven  Hlates  represented  in 
the  ConvenUou,  New  Hampiihire  taking  New  York's  place  when  the  lat«r 
withdrew,  and  llhmle  Island  sending  no  delegates-  Kuughly  speaking, 
Ave  States  wanted  the  '  Virginia  plan  *  above  Elated ;  five  wanted  one 
HouMi  as  in  the  Confederation  with  Btal«  equality  in  it ;  and  one  (Con- 
necticut) l\ad  a  plan  ot  its  own  to  which  Ibe  other  ten  Statm  finally 
acceded.  The  Connecticut  system  since  1690,  when  its  legislature  waa 
divided  into  two  Houses,  had  maintained  the  equality  of  the  towns  in  the 
Lower  House,  while  choosing  the  members  of  the  Upptir  House  from  the 
whole  people.  In  like  manner  its  delegates  now  proposed  tliat  the  Stales 
should  be  equally  represented  in  the  Seuatn,  while  Uie  House  ot  Kepre- 
sentalives,  chosen  from  the  States  in  proportion  tn  population,  should 
represent  the  people  numerically.  The  proposition  was  renewed  again 
and  again  for  nearly  a  month  until  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, unable  to  agree,  accepted  the '  Connecticut  compromise,'  as  Bancroft 
calls  It,  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Senate  waa  adopted. 

The  l^eident's  office  was  simply  a  development  of  that  of  the  gov- 
's «(  tlie  .States.  The  name  itself  had  been  familiar ;  Delaware,  New 
Bampshlre,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina,  had  used  the  title  f\t 
rpresldent  Instead  ot  thai  if  Governor.  In  all  the  States  the  governor 
commander-in-chief,  except  that  in  Rhode  Island  he  was  to  have  the 
■dvicfe  of  six  assisinntJi.  and  tbe  major  part  of  the  freemen,  before  enter- 
ing upon  bla  duties.  The  Prexldent's  pardoning  power  was  drawn  from 
the  example  of  the  States ;  they  had  granted  it  to  llie  governors  (in  some 
canes  with  the  advice  of  a  council)  in  all  the  Stales  except  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Georgia,  where  it  wna  retained  to  tlie  legislature,  and 
in  South  Carolina,  where  it  seems  U'  liave  iHaen  forgotten  in  tlie  Coostitu- 


tion  of  1TT8,  but  vaa  given  to  the  governor  in  1700.  The  governor  wu 
elected  directly  by  the  people  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Yotk, 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  indirectly  by  tiie  two  Housea  in  the  other  eight 
States ;  and  in  thin  nearly  equal  division  we  may,  perhaps,  find  a  reason 
for  the  Convention's  liesitAtion  to  adopt  either  system,  and  for  its  futile 
attempt  to  introduce  an  electoral  system,  as  a  compromise.  The  power 
given  to  the  Senate  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  President's  appointments 
aeems  to  have  been  an  echo  of  New  Yorlc's  council  of  appointment ;  the 
most  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  were  made  to  provide  a  council  to 
share  in  appointment*  with  the  I'rcsideut ;  the  admission  of  the  Senate 
as  a  substitute  was  the  furthest  concession  which  the  majority  would 
make  ;  and  hardly  any  failure  of  details  caused  more  he&rt-bumiiigs  titan 
the  rejection  of  this  proposed  council  for  appointments. 

"  The  President's  power  of  filling  vacancies,  by  commissions  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  is  ttjien  in  terms  from  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 

"  Almost  every  State  prescribed  a  form  of  oath  for  its  officers 
simple  and  impressive  oath  of  the  President  seems  to  liave  been  takeo 
from  that  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  su^eslion,  much  improved  in 
language,  from  the  oath  of  al1egia,nce  of  the  same  State.  The  office  of  vice- 
president  was  evidently  suggested  by  that  of  tlie  deputy,  or  lieiitenanl- 
governor  (in  four  States  the  vice-president)  of  the  States.  Tile 
prototype  of  tlie  office  of  vice-president  is  to  he  found  in  that  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  York.  He  was  to  preside  in  the  Senate,  witli- 
out  a  vote,  except  in  case  of  a  tie,  was  to  succeed  the  governor,  when 
cession  was  necessary,  and  was  to  Ik  succeeded  by  the  President 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

"The  provisions  for  the  recognition  of  inter-State  citizenship,  and  fot 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  and  criminals,  were  a  necessity  in  any  such 
form  of  government  as  was  contemplated,  but  were  not  at  all  new.  TTiej 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  New  England  Confederatioa 
of  1(W3.  Finally  the  first  ten  amendments,  whicli  were  tacitly  taken  ai  * 
part  of  the  original  instrument,  are  merely  a  selection  from  the  substamt 
or  the  spirit  of  the  Bills  of  Rights  which  preceded  so  many  of  the  SttU 
constitutions. 

"  The  most  solid  and  excellent  work  done  by  the  Convention  was  in 
Btalemciit  of  the  powers  of  Congress  (in  §  8  of  Art.  i,)  and  its  definitiM 
of  the  sphere  of  the  Federal  judiciary  (in  Art.  iii.).  Tlie  results  in  both  d 
these  cases  were  due,  like  the  powers  denied  to  the  States  and  to  ik 
United  States  (in  §5  B  and  10  of  Art.  i.),  to  the  previous  experience  <* 
government  by  the  States  alone.  For  eleven  years  or  more  (to  say 
ing  of  the  antecedent  colonial  expeiience)  the  people  had  been  nn^  _ 
in  their  State  governments  in  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  powas^JJ 
government.  The  failures  in  regard  to  some,  tlie  successes  In  regai^Hi 
others,  were  all  before  the  Convenlinn  for  its  consideration  and  Ruidaaa 

"  Not  creative  genius,  but  wise  and  discreet  selection  was  the  proper  wtitl 
of  the  Convention  ;  and  its  success  was  due  to  the  clear  perception  of  *( 
antecedent  tailnieB  aa^k  aucKsaea,  and  to  the  self-restraint  of  its 
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"The  (preside ntial)  electoral  system  was  almost  the  only  feature  of 
the  ConBtltutlon  not  HUg^ted  by  Slate  experience,'  almost  the  only 
feature  whicli  was  purely  artilicial,  not  a  natural  growtb ;  it  was  the  one 
which  met  with  least  criticiHm  from  contemporary  opponents  of  the 
Constitution  and  must  uureBerved  praise  from  the  Feileraliit ;  ftod  d«- 
mocrocf  has  ridden  right  over  it." 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  X 


A  QUORUM  ahatl  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  senators,  duly  chosen  and 


The  legislative,  the  executive,  the  confiduntial  legislative  proceedings, 
and  the  proceedings  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  shall  each 
be  recorded  in  a  separate  book. 

When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the  names  of  senators  shall  be 
called  alphabetically  ;  atid  each  senator  shall,  without  debate,  declare  Ills 
assent  or  dissent  to  the  question,  unless  excused  by  the  Senate ;  and  no 
senator  shall  be  permitted  Ui  vote  after  the  decision  shall  have  been 
announced  by  the  presiding  otScer,  but  may  for  sufficient  reasons,  with 
iinaiilmouB  consent,  change  or  withdraw  liis  vote. 

When  a  senator  declines  to  vote  cm  call  of  his  name,  he  shall  be 
required  to  assign  his  reasons  therefor,  and  on  liis  having  assigned  them, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  submit  the  ciuestiiui  to  the  Senate,  "  Shall  the 
senator  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  be  excused  from  voting  ?  "  which 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

In  the  appointment  of  the  standing  committees,  the  Senate,  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint  severally  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee,  and  Uien,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members 
necessary  to  complete  tlie  same.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a  standing 
comniittee,  but  a  plurality  of  viitts  sliall  elect  the  other  members  thereof. 
Ail  other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  ballot,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  and  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  appoint. 

At  the  second  or  any  subsequent  session  of  a  Congress,  the  legislative 
business  which  remained  undetermined  at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding 
■essiun  of  that  Congress  shall  be  resumed  and  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
*    manner  ss  if  no  adjournment  of  the  Senate  liod  taiien  place. 

S  1  But  It  is  well  nliserved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson  (Oriijinnl  and  Derived 

■  Features  of  the  Vnit'd  Stntm  Conllitulion,  p.  2fl)  that  this  system  may  have 

M  been  suggested  by  the  Conslltutlon  ol  Maryland  (1TT6) ,  which  provided  for  a 

10  rhoice  of  tlie  State  Senators  by  a  boily  of  electors  chosen  every  Ave  years  liy 

0  the  people  for  this  parpose.    Mr.  Robiusuti  rightly  disapproves  Sir  H.  Maine's 


On  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  eloee  the  doors  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  diBcuasion  of  any  buHinesB  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  senator, 
require  secrecy ,  the  preeidin);  officer  shall  direct  the  galleries  to  be  cleared ; 
aod  during  the  discuaaion  of  auch  motion  the  doora  shall  remain  closed. 

When  the  Presidtiil  of  tlit;  ITnited  States  shall  meet  the  Senate  in  the 
Senate  chamber  for  the  consideration  of  executive  bualness,  he  shall  ban 
a  aeat  on  the  right  of  tlie  presiding  otGct;r.  When  the  Senate  ahal)  be 
convened  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  place,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  senators  shall  attend  at  the  place 
appointed,  with  the  neceaaary  officers  of  the  Senate. 

When  acting  upon  confidential  or  executive  bosineas,  unless  the  same 
ahall  be  conaidered  in  open  executive  session,  the  Senate  chamber  sbill 
be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  the  secretary,  the  chief  clerk,  the  prin- 
cipal legislative  clerk,  the  executive  clerk,  the  minute  and  journal  clerk, 
the  aergeant-at-arms,  the  assistant  doorkeeper,  and  auch  other  officers  m 
the  presiding  officer  ahall  think  necessary,  and  all  such  officers  shall  be 
sworn  to  aecrecy. 

All  confidential  communications  made  by  the  I'realdent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Senate  ahall  be  by  the  senators  and  the  officers  of  the  Senati    I 
kept  secret ;  and  all  treaties  which  may  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  all   I 
remarks,  votes,  and  proceedings  thereon,  ahall  alao  be  kept  secret  until 
the  Senate  shall,  by  their  resolution,  take  off  the  injunction  of  secrecy, 
or  unless  the  same  shall  be  considered  In  open  executive  aession. 

Any  senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate  who  shall  disclose  the  sec 
confidential  business  or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be  liable,  if  i 
Hcnaior,  to  suffer  expulsion  from  the  body  ;  and  if  an  officer,  to  dismiaad 
from  the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment  for  contempt. 

On  the  final  question  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  i 

treaty  in  the  form  agreed  to,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirda  of  the  He 

present  shall  be  neceaaary  to  determine  it  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  all  other 
motions  and  questions  upon  a  treaty  ahall  be  decided  by  a  majority  to 
except  a  motion  to  poatpone  indefinitely,  which  shall  be  decided  by  a  n 
of  two-thirds. 

When  nominations  ahall  be  made  by  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Statv 
to  the  Senate,  they  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  be  referred  t 
propriate  committees;  and  the  final  queation  on  every  nomination  ^ 
be,  '■  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  this  nomination  ?  "  VMiB 
queation  shall  not  be  put  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  nomination  i 
received,  nor  on  the  day  on  which  it  may  be  reported  by  a  commitM 
unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

All  information  communicated  or  remarks  made  by  a  senator,  wU 
acting  upon  nominations,  concerning  the  character  or  qualiScatiou  i 
the  person  nominated,  also  all  votes  upon  any  nomination,  shall  be  k^ 
secret.      If,  however,  charges  ahal!  be  made  against  a  person  nominiU 
the  committee  may,  in  ita  discretion,  notify  such  nominee  thereof,  I 
the  name  of  the  person  making  sucli  chargea  shall  not  be  disclosed.    1 
fact  lliat  a  nomination  lias  been  made,  or  that  it  has  been  conflmud 
rejected,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  secret. 
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NOTE   (A)  TO  CHAPTER   XVI 

PRIVATE    BILLS 

In  England  a  broad  distinction  is  drawn  between  public  bills  and  local 
or  private  bills.  The  former  class  includes  measures  of  general  applica- 
tion, altering  or  adding  to  the  general  law  of  the  land.  The  latter  includes 
measures  intended  to  apply  only  to  some  particular  place  or  person,  as  for 
instance,  bills  incorporating  railway  or  gas  or  water  companies  or  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  such  bodies,  bills  authorizing  municipalities  to  execute 
public  improvements,  as  well  its  estate  bills,  bills  relating  to  charitable 
foundations,  and  (for  Ireland)  divorce  bills.^  Bills  of  the  local  and  per- 
gonal class  have  for  many  years  i)ast  been  treated  differently  from  public 
bills.  They  are  brought  in,  as  it  is  expressed,  on  petition,  and  not  on 
motion.  Notice  is  required  to  be  given  of  such  a  bill  by  advertisement 
nearly  three  months  before  the  usual  date  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
and  copies  must  be  deposited  some  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  second  reading  is  usually  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
after  second  reading,  instead  of  being,  like  a  public  bill,  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  it  goes  (if  opposed)  to  a  private  bill  com- 
mittee consisting  (usually)  of  four  members,  who  take  evidence  regard- 
ing it  from  the  promoters  and  opponents,  and  hear  counsel  argue  for  and 
against  its  preamble  and  its  clauses.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  on  private 
bills  are  to  some  extent  of  a  judicial  nature,  although  of  course  the  com- 
mittee must  have  regard  to  considerations  of  policy. 

Pecuniary  claims  against  the  Government  are  in  England  not  raised  by 
way  of  private  bill.  They  are  presented  in  the  courts  by  a  proceeding 
called  a  petition  of  right,  the  Crown  allowing  itself  to  be  sued  by  one  of 
its  subjects. 

In  America  no  such  difference  of  treatment  as  the  above  exists  between 
public  and  private  bills ;  all  are  dealt  with  in  substantially  the  same  way 
by  the  usual  legislative  methods.  A  bill  of  a  purely  local  or  personal 
nature  gets  its  second  reading  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  a  bill  of  general 
application,  is  similarly  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  (which  may 
hear  evidence  regarding  it,  but  does  not  hear  counsel),  is  considered  and 
if  necessary  amended  by  the  committee,  is,  if  time  permits,  reported  back 
to  the  House,  and  there  takes  its  chance  among  the  jostling  crowd  of 
other  bills,  Fridays,  however,  being  specially  set  apart  for  the  considera- 
tion of  private  business.  There  is  a  calendar  of  private  bills,  and  those 
which  get  a  place  early  u]^on  it  have  a  chance  of  passing.  A  great  many 
are  unopposed,  and  can  be  hurried  through  by  *'  unanimous  consent." 

Private  bills  are  in  Congress  even  more  multifarious  in  their  contents, 

^  The  official  distinction  in  the  yearly  editions  of  the  Statutes  is  into  Public 
General  Acts,  Public  Acts  of  a  local  character  (which  include  Provisional 
Order  Acts  and  Local  Acts),  and  Private  Acts.  But  in  ordinary  speech,  those 
measures  which  are  brought  in  at  the  instance  of  particular  persons  for  a  local 
purpose  are  called  private. 


u  well  u  incomparably  mora  numerous,  than  In  England,  altbough  the; 
do  not  include  the  vast  mass  of  bills  lor  the  creation  or  regulation  of  vut- 
aoB  public  undertakings  irlthin  a  particular  State,  since  these  would  bll 
within  the  province  of  the  State  legislature.  They  include  three  claniM 
practically  unknown  in  England,  pension  bills,  which  propose  to  grant  a 
pension  to  some  person  (usually  a  soldier  or  his  widow),  bills  for  aatis^- 
ing  Borne  claim  of  an  individual  agaiuHt  the  Federal  Government,  and 
bills  for  dispensing  in  particular  cases  with  a  variety  of  admlnistrstiTe 
statutes.  Hattera  which  in  England  would  be  naturally  left  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  are  thus  assumed  by  llie  legisla- 
ture, which  is  (for  reasons  that  will  appear  iu  later  chapters)  more  ani- 
lous  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  the  executive  than  are  the  ruling  legislatures 
of  European  countries.  I  subjoin  from  the  private  bills  of  the  session  of 
1880-81  some  instances  showing  how  wide  is  the  range  of  congressional 
Interference. 

In  the  Hodse   of   Re  present  a  tivss 

Read  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  and  oidercd 
to  tie  printed, 

lir.  Murch  introduced  llie  following  bill ;  — 

A  Bill 

For  the  relief  of  James  E.  Gntt. 
Be  it  enacted 

1  B'J  the  Senate  /ind  House  of  Bepreaenlatives  of  the 

2  United  Stales  of  America  in  Congreta  Asiembl«d. 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 

4  Authorized  and  directed  to  increase  tUe  pension  of  Jamea  E. 

5  Gott,  late  a  member  of  Company  A,  Fourteenth  Regiment, 

6  MiUne  Volunteers,  to  twenty-four  dollars  per  mouth. 

Read  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  War  Claims,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

For  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  George  W.  Hayes. 
Be  it  enacted. 

That  the  properaccountingofflcerof  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
directed  to  pay  to  the  lieire  of  George  W.  Hayes,  of  North  Carolina,  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  three  mules  furnished  the 
United  States  Army  in  eighteen  hundred  and  siity-fuur,  for  which  tbey 

hold  proper  vouchers.  

Read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
A  Bill 
For  the  relief  of  Thomas  G.  Corbin. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  restore  Thomas  G.  Corbin,  now  a  capt^n  on  the  retired  liat  of  Uw 
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Navy,  to  the  active  list,  and  to  take  rank  next  after  Commodore  J.  W. 
A.  Nicholson,  with  restitution,  from  December  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three,  of  the  difference  of  pay  between  that  of  a  commodore 
on  the  active  list,  on  **  waiting  orders  **  pay,  and  that  of  a  captain  retired 
on  half-pay,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Head  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Robinson  introduced  the  following  joint  resolution :  — 

Joint  Resolution 

Authorizing  the  remission  or  refunding  of  duty  on  a  painted-glass  window 
from  London,  England,  for  All  Souls'  Church,  in  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  remit  or  refund,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  duties  paid  or 
accruing  upon  a  painted-glass  window  from  London,  England,  for  All 
Souls*  Church,  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  imported,  or  to  be 
imported  into  Baltimore,  Maryland,  or  other  port. 


NOTE  (B)  TO  CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  LOBBY 

"The  Lobby"  is  the  name  given  in  America  to  persons,  not  being 
members  of  a  legislature,  who  undertake  to  influence  its  members,  and 
thereby  to  secure  the  passing  of  bills.  The  term  includes  both  those  who, 
since  they  hang  about  the  chamber,  and  make  a  regular  profession  of 
working  upon  members,  are  called  "  lobbyists,"  and  .those  persons  who 
on  any  particular  occasion  may  come  up  to  advocate,  by  argument  or 
solicitation,  any  particular  measure  in  which  they  happen  to  be  interested. 
The  name,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  impute  any  improper  motive  or 
conduct,  though  it  is  commonly  used  in  what  Bentham  calls  a  dyslogistic 
sense. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  lobbying  are  easily  explained.  Every 
legislative  body  has  wide  powers  of  affecting  the  interests  and  fortunes  of 
private  individuals,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  entertains  in  every 
session  some  public  bills,  and  of  course  many  more  private  (i.e.  local  or 
personal)  bills,  which  individuals  are  interested  in  supporting  or  resist- 
ing. Such,  for  instance,  are  public  bills  imposing  customs  duties  or  regu- 
lating the  manufacture  or  sale  of  particular  articles  (e.g.  intoxicants,  ex- 
plosives), and  private  bills  establishing  railroad  or  other  companies,  or 


granting  public  froochisea,  or  (in  State  legislatures)  altering  the  areas  of 
local  government,  or  varying  the  taxing  or  borrowing  powers  of  mnnici- 
palities.  When  such  bills  are  before  a  legislature,  the  promoterB  and  tin 
opponents  naturally  seek  to  represent  their  respective  views,  and  to  en- 
force Ihem  upon  the  members  with  whom  the  decision  rests.  So  fax  there 
is  nothing  wrong,  for  advocacy  of  thiij  kind  is  needed  in  order  to  bring 
the  facts  fairly  before  the  let^slature. 

Now  both  in  America  and  in  England  it  has  been  found  neceBHSiy, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  bills  and  the  difficulty  of  discussing  tbem  in  4 
large  body,  to  refer  private  bills  tu  committees  fur  inveatigatiun  ;  and  the 
legislature  has  in  both  countries  formed  the  babit  of  accepting  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  tbe  decisions  of  a  committee  upon  the  bills  it  ba* 
dealt  with.  America  has,  however,  gone  farther  than  Englaitd,  for  Con- 
gress refers  all  public  bills  as  well  as  private  bills  to  committe 
whereas  in  England  private  bills  arc  dealt  with  by  a  semi-judicial  proce- 
dure, the  promoters  and  opponents  appearing  by  professional  agents 
barristers,  in  America  no  such  procedure  has  been  created,  either  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  State  legtsl.ttiires,  and  private  bills  arc  handled  much  like 
public  ones.  Moreover,  tlie  range  of  private  bills  is  wider  in  America 
than  in  England,  in  respect  that  they  are  used  to  obtain  the  satinfactioa 
of  claims  by  private  persona  against  the  Government,  (although  thae 
exists  a  Federal  Court  of  Claims,  and  in  some  States  the  ?tate  penniti 
itself  to  be  sued)  whereas  in  England  such  claims  would  either  be  brou^ 
before  a  law-court  in  the  form  of  a  I'etition  of  Hight,  or,  though  this  raiet; 
happens,  be  urged  upon  the  executive  by  a  motion  made  in  Parliament. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  United  States  — 

All  business  goes  before  committees,  not  only  private  bills  but  pubb 
bills,  often  involving  great  pecuniary  interests. 

To  give  a  bill  a  fair  chance  of  passing,  the  committee  must  be  indoMJ 
to  report  in  favour  of  it. 

The  committees  have  no  quasi-judicial  rules  of  procedure,  bt 
into  and  amend  bills  in  Uieir  uncontrolled  discretion,  upon  such  evideoci 
or  other  statements  as  they  choose  to  admit  or  use. 

Bills  are  advocated  before  committees  by  persons  not  belonging  to  mit 
recognized  and  legally  repilated  body. 

The   committees,   both  in   the  State  legislatures  and  in   the  Feda^ 
House  of  Representatives,  are  largely  composed  of  new  men,  unused 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  state  of  facts  that  the  efforts  of  the  promote 
and  opponents  of  a  bill  will  be  concentrated  upon  tlie  committee  to  whirt 
tbe  bill  has  been  referred  ;  and  that  when  the  intereslH  affected  are  Ian 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  emplciy  every  possible  engine  of  influence 
influence  can  be  better  applied  by  those  who  have  skill  and  a  tact : 
by  experience  ;  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  know  how  to  tiandli 
mittec  collectively  and  its  members  individually.  Afcordiniily,  a  cli«< 
persons  springs  up  whose  profession  it  U  to  influence  comuiittees  f« 
against  bills.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  illegitimate  in  doing 
Ur.  SpofEord  remarlcs ;  — 
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"  What  Ih  known  as  lobbying  by  no  means  iroplies  in  all  esses  Ihe  use 
of  money  to  affect  k'^UUon.  This  corruption  Is  freiiuuiitly  wboUy 
nbaent  in  cases  nhere  the  lobby  is  most  industrious,  Dumerous.  persiatpnt, 
uid  KuuccMful.  A  uieaaurti  which  it  is  deuTed  to  pass  into  law,  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  interests  represented,  may  be  urged  upon  members  of 
the  t^siatJve  body  in  every  form  of  Influence  except  the  pecuniary  one. 
By  caaunl  iulerviewe,  by  informal  oouTersaUon,  by  formal  pnwenlnllon 
of  facts  and  arguments,  by  printed  appeals  in  pamphlet  form,  by  news- 
paper communications  and  leading  articles,  by  personal  introductions 
from  or  through  men  ol  supposed  Influence,  by  dinners,  leceptioiis,  and 
other  entertainments,  by  the  arts  of  social  life  and  the  charms  of  femi- 
nine attraction,  the  public  man  is  beset  to  look  favourabty  upon  the 
measure  whicfa  interested  parties  seek  to  have  enacted.  It  continually 
happeTis  that  new  measures  or  modiflcatlons  of  old  ones  are  agitated  in 
which  vast  pecuniary  Inleresls  are  involved.  'Vhe  power  of  the  hiw, 
which  when  faithfully  administered  is  supreme,  may  make  or  unmake 
the  fortnnea  of  inuumerable  corporations,  business  Arms,  or  individuals. 
Changes  in  the  tariff  duties,  in  the  internal  revenue  tftses,  in  the  bank- 
ing system,  in  the  mining  statutes,  in  the  Innd  laws,  in  the  extension  of 
patents,  in  the  Increasp  of  pensions,  in  the  regulation  of  mall  contracts,  in 
the  curreDcy  of  the  country,  or  proposed  appropriations  for  steamship 
subridies,  for  nilway  legislation,  for  war  damages,  and  tor  experiments 
in  multitudes  of  other  fields  of  legislation  equally  or  more  important, 
come  before  Congre^.  It  is  Inevitable  that  each  class  of  interests 
liable  to  be  aflected  should  seek  its  own  advantage  in  the  result.  When 
this  is  done  legitimately,  by  presentation  and  proof  of  tacts,  by  testi- 
mony, by  arguments,  by  printed  or  personal  appeals  lo  the  reason  and 
sense  o(  justice  ol  members,  there  citn  be  no  objection  to  it."  > 

Just  as  a  plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit  may  properly  employ  an  attoniey  and 
barrister,  so  a  promoter  may  properly  employ  a  lobbyist.  But  there  Is 
plainly  a  risk  of  abuse.  In  legal  proceedings,  the  judge  and  jury  are 
bound  to  take  nothing  Into  account  except  the  law  and  the  facts  proved 
in  evidence.  It  would  be  an  obvious  breach  »f  duty  nhould  a  judge 
decide  in  favour  of  a  plaintiff  because  he  had  dined  with  or  been  )in]iur- 
tuned  by  him  (as  in  the  parable),  or  received  £5()  from  him.  1'he  judge 
is  surrounded  by  the  safeguards,  not  only  of  habit  but  of  upiulon,  which 
would  condemn  his  conduct  and  cut  short  his  career  were  he  to  yield  to 
any  private  motive.  The  attorney  and  barrister  are  each  of  them  also 
members  of  a  recognized  profession,  and  would  forfeit  its  privileges  were 
Ihey  to  he  detected  in  the  attempt  lo  employ  underhand  influeuce.  N9 
such  sufeicnards  snrround  either  tlie  member  of  a  committee  or  tlie  lob- 
byist. The  former  usually  conies  out  of  obscurity,  and  returns  to  it;  tho 
Ittiicr  does  not  belong  lo  any  disciplined  profession.  Moreover,  the  ques- 
tions which  the  committee  has  to  decide  are  not  questions  at  law,  nor 
always  <iuestionB  of  fact,  hut  largely  questions  of  policy,  on  which  rea- 
sonable men  need  not  agree,  and  as  lo  which  it  la  often  impossible  to  say 

1  Mr.  A.  R.  Simff'inl  (Lilirarian  of  CoiigteM)  in  Jmerfcon  C]/Bl<ip»dla  <if 
rvlitieal  Selfnpe,  Artiolo  "Lobby." 


that  there  Is  a,  palpably  right  view  or  wrong  view,  because  the  determin- 
ing (yinsiderationa  will  be  estimaW'd  diKerently  by  different  minds. 

These  dajigers  in  the  Byalem  of  private  bill  legislation  made  theiuselvM 
so  manilest  in  Kngland,  eepeciaJly  duriug  the  great  era  of  railway  oon- 
struction  some  fifty  years  ago,  as  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  tbe 
quasi-judlcia]  procednre  described  in  the  Note  on  Private  Bills,  and  la 
the  erection  of  parliamentary  agents  into  a  regularly  constituted  profet- 
SLon,  bonnd  by  professional  rules.  Public  opinion  has  forttinately  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  that  each  member  of  a  private  bill  committee  is  to 
be  considered  aa  a  quaai-judicial  person,  whoae  vole  neither  a  brotlut 
member  nor  any  outsider  may  attempt  to  influence,  but  who  is  bound  to 
decide,  as  far  as  he  can,  in  a  judicial  spirit  on  the  footing  of  the  evi- 
dence tendered.  Of  course  practice  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  theory  in 
Parliament  any  more  than  elsewhere  ;  still  there  is  little  eolicitation  to 
members  of  committees,  and  an  almost  complete  absence  of  even  the  soi- 
piclon  of  corruption. 

"In  the  United  States,"  says  an  eiperienced  American  pnblicut, 
whose  opinion  I  have  inquired,  "  thou°;h  lobbying  is  perfectly  lei^tinialc 
in  theory,  yet  the  secrecy  and  want  of  peraonal  responsibility,  the  con- 
fusion and  want  of  system  In  the  committees,  make  It  rapidly  degenenlf 
Into  a  process  of  intrigue,  and  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  worst  men.  Itk 
so  disagreeable  and  humiliating  that  all  men  shrink  from  H,  unless  those 
who  are  stimulated  by  direct  personal  interest;  and  these  soon  throw 
away  all  scruples.  The  most  dangerous  men  are  ei-members,  who  kno« 
how  things  are  to  be  managed." 

That  this  unfavourable  view  is  the  prevailing  one,  appears  not  meret^ 
from  what  one  bears  in  society  or  reads  In  the  newspapers,  though  ii 
America  one  must  discount  a  great  deal  of  what  rumour  asserts  regaid- 
ing  illicit  influence,  but  from  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of  some  Stat^ 
which  endeavour  to  repress  it. 

What  has  been  said  above  applies  equally  to  Congress  and  to  tb 
State  legislatures,  and  to  some  extent  also  to  the  municipal  councils  d 
the  great  cities.  All  legislative  bodies  which  control  impiirtant  peca» 
ary  interests  are  as  sure  to  have  a  lobby  as  an  army  to  have  its  camp 
followers.  Where  the  body  is,  there  will  the  vultures  be  gathenl 
together.  Great  and  wealthy  .States,  like  New  York  and  PeniisylvaniL 
support  the  largest  and  moat  active  lobbies.  It  must,  however,  be  rem^ 
bered  that  although  no  man  of  good  position  would  like  to  be  called  if 
lobbyist,  still  such  men  are  often  obliged  to  do  the  work  of  lobbyinf-f 
f.e.  they  must  dance  attendance  on  a  committee,  and  endeavour  t 
ence  its  members  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  measure  through.  Tb^l 
may  have  to  do  this  in  the  interests  of  (he  good  government  of  a  city,*] 
the  refurm  of  a  charity,  no  less  than  for  some  private  end. 

Ttie  permanent  professional  staff  of  hobbyists  at  Washington  is  of  a 
from  time  to  time  recruited  by  persons  interested  In  some  particular  » 
terprise,  who  combine  with  one,  two,  or  more  professionals  in  trying  4 
push  it  through.  Tlius  there  are  at  Washington,  says  Mr.  Sp  ~ 
■' pension  lobb^Ute,  UiiS  lobbyists,  steamship  subsidy  lobbyists,  r 
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lobbyists,  Indian  ring  lobbyists,  patent  lobbyists,  river  and  harbour 
lobbyists,  mining  lobbyists,  bank  lobbyists,  mail-contract  lobbyists,  wat 
damages  lobbyists,  back-pay  and  bounty  lobbyists,  Istlimus  canal  lobby- 
ists, public  building  lobbyists,  State  claims  lobbyists,  cotton-tax  lobbyists, 
and  French  spoliations  lobbyists.  Of  the  office-seeking  lobbyists  at 
Washington  it  may  be  said  that  their  name  is  legion.  There  are  even 
artist  lobbyists,  bent  upon  wheedling  Congress  into  buying  bad  paintings 
and  worse  sculptures  ;  and  too  frequently  with  success.  At  times  in  our 
history  there  has  been  a  British  lobby,  with  the  most  genteel  accompani- 
ments, devoted  to  watching  legislation  affecting  the  great  importing  and 
shipping  interests." 

A  committee  whose  action  can  affect  the  tariff  is  of  course  surrounded 
by  a  strong  lobby.  ^  I  remember  to  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  quinine 
manufacturer,  who  had  kept  a  lawyer  as  his  agent  to  **look  after"  a 
committee  diuring  a  whole  session,  and  prevent  them  from  touching  the 
duty  on  that  drug.  On  the  last  day  of  sitting  the  agent  went  home, 
thinking  the  danger  past.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  the  committee  sud- 
denly recommended  an  alteration  of  the  duty,  on  the  impulse  of  some 
one  who  had  been  watching  all  the  time  for  his  opportunity. 

Women  are  said  to  be  among  the  most  active  and  successful  lobbyists 
at  Washington. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  check  the  practice  of  lobbying,  both  in 
Congress  and  in  State  legislatures.  Statutes  have  been  passed  severely 
punishing  any  person  who  offers  any  money  or  value  to  any  member 
with  a  view  to  influence  his  vote.  2  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the 
courts  that  *'  contracts  which  have  for  their  object  to  influence  legislation 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  such  open  and  public  presentation  of  facts, 
arguments,  and  appeals  to  reason,  as  are  recognized  as  proper  and  legit- 
imate with  all  public  bodies,  must  be  held  void.  "^    It  has  also  been 

1  The  phrase  one  often  hears  "  there  was  a  strong  lobby  "  (t*^.  for  or  against 
such  and  such  a  bill)  denotes  that  the  interests  and  influences  represented  were 
numerous  and  powerful. 

3  As  to  Congress,  see  $  5450  of  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  The 
provisions  of  State  Statutes  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  See  p.  462.  Massa- 
chusetts has  recently  endeavoured  by  Statute  to  regulate  her  State  lobby, 

r      with  what  success  seems  still  doubtful. 

f  <  Cooley,  Constit.  Limit.,  p.  16(>.     He  refers  to  the  observations  of  Justice 

Chapman,  in  Frost  v.  Belmont,  (J  Allen,  152:  — 

**  Though  Committees  proi)erly  dispense  with  many  of  the  rules  which  reg- 

l  ulate  hearings  before  judicial  tribunals,  yet  common  fairness  requires  that 
neither  party  shall  be  permitted  to  have  secret  consultations  and  exercise 
secret  influences  that  are  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party.  The 
business  of  '  lobby  members  *  is  not  to  go  fairly  and  openly  before  the  commit- 
tees and  present  statements,  proofs,  and  arguments,  that  the  other  side  has  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  refute  if  they  are  wrong,  but  to  go  secretly  to  the 
members  and  ply  them  with  statements  and  arguments  that  the  other  side 
cannot  openly  meet,  however  erroneous  tliey  may  be,  and  to  bring  illegitimate 
influences  to  bear  upon  them.  If  the  '  lobby  member '  is  selected  because  of 
his  political  or  personal  influence,  it  aggravates  the  wrong.    If  his  business  is 


suggested  that  a  regular  body  of  attorneys,  authorized  to  act  as  agents 
before  committees  of  Congress,  ebould  be  created.  A  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose was  laid  before  the  Senate  in  January  1876. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER   XXVII 


e  of  tbe  American  Federation  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
federal  system  familiar  to  many  Englishmen  from  its  existence  in  tbe 
two  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  aa  they  stood  conMi- 
tuled  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  analogy,  which  recent  legislation  baa 
rendered  leas  perfect  to-day  than  it  was  then,  appears  in  four  points. 

I.  Each  of  theHe  universilif  s  was  then  for  some  purposes  a  federation 
of  colleges.  Every  member  of  it  was  also  a  member  of  some  college  or 
hall ;  ■  as  no  one  can  he  an  active  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  a 
citizen  of  some  State.  The  colleges  made  up  the  university  as  the  States 
make  up  tbe  Union.  But  the  university  was  and  is  something  distinct 
from  the  colleges  taken  together.  It  has  a  sphere  of  its  own,  laws  of  its 
own,  a  government  of  its  own,  a  revenue  and  budget  of  its  own.  So  hu 
each  of  the  colleges.  Each  member  has  two  patriotisms,  that  of  hia 
college,  that  of  tlie  university ;  just  as  each  American  citizen  has  his 
State  patriotism  as  well  as  his  national  patriotism. 

II.  The  university  has  a  direct  and  immediate  jurisdiction  over  every 
one  of  its  members,  distinct  from  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  tbe 
colleges  over  the  same  persons.  An  offender  may  be  punished  for  certain 
offences  by  a  university  tribunal,  for  certain  others  by  a  college  tribunal, 
for  some  by  both  tribunals.  So  every  citizen  lives  under  the  jurisdic- 
Uon  of  the  Union  as  well  as  under  that  of  his  State. 

to  unite  various  interests  by  means  ot  projects  that  are  called  '  log-rolling,'  h 
Is  still  worse.  The  practice  of  procuring  members  of  the  legislature  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  what  they  have  eaten  and  lirunk  at  bousoH  of  entertaiD- 
ment  tends  to  render  those  who  yield  to  such  Influences  wholly  uii&t  to  ft 
such  cases." 

'  By  a  recent  statute  ot  the  University  of  Oxford  (which  I  take  (or  the 

o(simpltcity),  reverting  toils  earlier  couslitution  before  the  college  moDopol; 
bad  been  establislied,  persons  have  been  admitted  to  be  inemliers  who 
not  members  ot  any  college  or  hall;  they  are.  however,  treated  for  m. 
parposes  as  collectively  constituting  a  community  similar  to  a  collejire.  Tbtj 
might  be  compared  to  United  States  citizens  resident  in  tlio  Territories,  wwl 
it  not  that  the  cltixen  in  a  Territory  enjoys  no  share  in  tbe  national  rothi-J 
ment,  whereas  the  Oiford  non-collegiate  graduate  can  vote  in  Courocatiai 
and  Congregation  and  tor  the  election  ot  members  of  Council. 

There  is  of  courie  this  remarkable  difference  between  tbe  two  cases  I 
comparing,  that  in  the  English  universities  (he  university  \a  older  thai 
colleges,  whereas  in  America  tbe  States  are  older  than  the  nation. 
federal  character  ol  Oxhitd>  ilsXes  only  Irora  the  time  ot  Archbishop  Land, 
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III.  The  governing  authorities  of  the  university  are  created  partly  by 
the  direct  action  of  its  members  as  graduates,  partly  by  that  of  the 
colleges  as  communities.  So  in  America  Congress  is  created  partly  by 
the  citizens  as  citizens,  partly  by  the  States  as  communities.  Before  the 
reforms  of  1854  the  part  played  by  the  colleges  was  much  greater  than  it 
is  now,  because  the  Council,  which  is  a  sort  of  Upper  House  of  the 
university  legislature,  consisted  entirely  of  heads  of  colleges. 

IV.  The  university  has  very  little  authority  over  the  colleges  as  corpo- 
rations, and  indeed  scarcely  comes  in  contact  with  them  all.  Under  a 
recent  statute  they  are  obliged  to  make  certain  contributions  to  the 
imiversity,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  their  accounts  to  a  university  office.  But 
they  are  self-governing ;  the  university  cannot  interfere  with  their  inter- 
nal management,  nor  with  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction  over  their  mem- 
bers, which  is  their  own  and  not  delegated  by  it.  So  the  States  exercise 
an  original  and  not  a  delegated  authority  over  their  citizens,  and  cannot 
be  controlled  by  the  national  government  in  respect  of  all  those  numer- 
ous matters  as  to  which  the  Constitution  leaves  Uiem  free. 


NOTE  (A)  TO  CHAPTER  XXX 

CONSTITUTION   OP   TUB    CONFEDERATE    STATES,  1861-65 

The  Constitution  adopted  11th  March  1861  by  the  Slave  States  which 
seceded  from  the  Union  and  formed  the  short-lived  Southern  Confederacy, 
was  a  reproduction  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1788-89,  with  certain 
variations  interesting  because  they  show  the  points  in  which  the  States* 
Rights  party  thought  the  Federal  Constitution  defective  as  inadequately 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  several  States,  and  because  they  embody 
certain  other  changes  which  have  often  been  advocated  as  likely  to  im- 
prove the  working  of  that  instrument. 

The  most  important  of  these  variations  are  the  following :  — 

Art.  i.  §  2.  A  provision  is  inserted  permitting  the  impeachment  of  a  Federal 
otfii*or  acting  within  the  limits  of  any  State  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
legislature  thereof. 

Art.  i.§  ().  There  is  added:  "Congress  may  by  law  grant  to  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  either 
House,  with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any  measure  appertaining  to  his 
department." 

Art.  i.  §  7.  The  President  is  permitted  to  veto  any  particular  item  or  items 
in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Art.  i.  §  8.  The  imposition  of  protective  duties  and  the  granting  of  bounties 
on  industry  are  forbidden,  and  the  granting  of  money  for  internal  improve- 
ments is  strictly  limited. 

Art.  i.  §  9.  Congress  is  forbidden  to  appropriate  money  from  the  Treasury, 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  unless  it  be  asked  by  the  head 
of  a  department  and  submitted  by  the  President,  or  be  for  the  payment  oi  its 
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own  eipeiues,  or  at  claJnu  ag&lnat  tlie  Contedentc;  declared  b7  a  Jndldal 
trlbnoBl  to  be  just. 

Art.  ii.  S  1.  The  President  aad  Vice-Preside ut  are  to  be  elected  tor  Hi 
years,  and  the  Preaident  is  not  to  be  ro^ligible. 

Art.  ii.  §  2.  The  President  is  given  power  lo  remove  tbe  higbent  offlciala  U 
his  pleasure,  and  others  for  good  cause,  reporting  the  removala  lo  the  Senale. 

Art.  V.  Tbe  process  for  amending  the  ConstituCioo  is  to  be  by  a  CoaventJOD 
of  all  tbe  States,  followed  b;  the  ratlflcatioD  of  twonblrds  of  tbe  States. 

Of  these  changes,  the  third  and  fifth  were  obvious  improvements  ;  and 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  tbe  second,  seventh,  and  eighth,  llie 
second  was  a  slight  approxtmatiou  towards  tbe  Cabinet  system  ol 
England.' 

I  omit  tbe  important  changes  relating  to  slavery,  which  was  fully  pro- 
tected,  because  these  have  only  a  historical  interest. 

The  working  of  tbe  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  cannot  be 
fairly  judged,  because  it  was  conducted  under  tbe  exigencies  of  a  war, 
which  necessarily  gave  it  a  despotic  turn.  The  executive  practically  got 
its  way.  Congress  usually  sat  in  secret  and  "  did  little  beyoud  register 
laws  pt«pared  by  Che  e:iecutive,  and  debate  resolutions  for  the  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  war.  Outside  of  the  ordinary  powers  conferred  by  the 
legislature,  the  war  powers  openly  or  praetically  exercised  by  the  execn- 
tive  were  more  sweeping  and  general  than  those  assumed  by  Freaident 
Lincoln." — (Alexander  Johnston  in  American  Cj/ctopcedia  of  J'olitUal 
Science,  Art.  "  Confederate  States.") 


NOTE  (B)  TO  CHAPTER  XXS 


The  Federal  Constltutian  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  contained  ia 
the  British  North  America  Act  1867,  a  statute  of  the  British  Farliameni 
(30  Vict.  c.  3).2  I  not*  a  few  of  the  many  points  in  which  it  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  thai  of  tbe  United  States. 

The  Federal  or  Dominion  Government  is  conducted  on  the  eo-called 
"Cabinet  system"  of  England,  i.e.  the  Ministry  sit  in  Parliament,  and 

'  A  siujnilar  combination  of  the  Presidential  with  the  Cabinet  system  nu; 
be  found  In  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Hawatinu  kingdom,  promnlgatid 
TthJuly  1R87.  Framed  under  the  influence  of  American  traditions,  it  kNp 
the  Cabinet,  which  consists  of  four  ministers,  out  of  the  legislature,  but  baviq; 
an  irresponsllile  hereditary  monarcb,  it  is  obliged  to  eive  the  legislature  lt( 
power  ol  dismissing  them  by  a  vote  of  want  u(  confldence.  The  legislalar 
consists  of  two  sets  of  elective  members.  Nobles  (unpaid! ,  and  Representatin' 
(paid),  who  Bit  and  vote  together.  Two  successive  legislatures- can  alter  tt 
Constitution  by  certain  prescribed  majorities:  the  Constitution  la  therefora 
Rigid  one. 

1  S««  also  34  h  3&  Vict,  c  38,  and  49  and  SO  Viot.  c.  36. 
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hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Governor- 
General  is  in  the  position  of  an  irresponsible  and  permanent  executive 
similar  to  that  of  the  Crown  in  Great  Britain,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
responsible  ministerH.  He  can  dissolve  Parliament.  The  Upper  House  or 
Senate  is  composed  of  78  persons,  nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor- 
General,  i.e.  the  Ministry.  The  House  of  Commons  has  at  present  210 
members,  who  are  elected  for  five  years.  Both  senators  and  members 
receive  salaries.  The  Senate  has  very  little  power  or  influence.  The 
Governor-General  has  a  veto  but  rarely  exercises  it,  and  may  reserve  a 
bill  for  the  Queen's  pleasure.  The  judges,  not  only  of  the  Federal  or 
Dominion  Courts,  but  also  of  the  Provinces,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
i.e.  by  the  Dominion  Ministry,  and  hold  for  good  behaviour. 

Each  of  the  Provinces,  at  present  seven  in  immber,  has  a  legislature  of 
its  own,  which,  however,  consists  in  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba, 
and  New  Brunswick,  of  one  House  only,  and  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dominion  Government,  with  a  right  of  veto  on  the  acts  of 
the  legislature,  which  he  seldom  exercises.  Members  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  cannot  sit  in  a  Provincial  legislature. 

The  Governor-General  has  a  right  of  disallowing  acts  of  a  Provincial 
legislature,  and  sometimes  exerts  it,  especially  when  a  legislature  is 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  its  constitutional  competence. 

In  each  of  the  Provinces  there  is  a  responsible  Ministry,  working  on 
the  Cabinet  system  of  England,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  representing  the 
Crown  and  acting  as  a  sort  of  constitutional  sovereign. 

The  distribution  of  matters  within  the  competence  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  and  of  the  Provincial  legislatures  respectively,  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  existing  in  the  United  States;  but  there  is  this 
remarkable  distinction,  that  whereas  in  the  United  States,  Congress  has 
only  the  powers  actually  granted  to  it,  the  State  legislatures  retaining  all 
such  powers  as  have  not  been  taken  from  them,  the  Dominion  Pai'liament 
has  a  general  power  of  legislation,  restricted  only  by  the  grant  of  certain 
specific  and  exclusive  powers  to  the  Provincial  legislatures  (§§  91-96). 
Criminal  law  is  reserved  for  the  Dominion  Parliament ;  and  no  province 
has  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force.  Questions  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  statute,  whether  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  or  of  a  Provin- 
cial legislature,  come  before  the  courts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  if  appealed, 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  was  never  submitted  to  popular  vote, 
and  can  be  altered  only  by  the  British  Parliament,  except  as  regards  cer- 
tain points  left  to  its  own  legislature.  It  was  drafted  by  a  sort  of  conven- 
tion in  Canada,  and  enacted  en  bloc  by  the  British  Parliament.  There 
exists  no  power  of  amending  the  I*rovincial  constitutions  by  popular  vote 
similar  to  that  which  the  people  of  the  several  States  exercise  in  the  United 
States. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XXXUI 


The  famous  case  of  Darcmovth  College  v.  Woodieard  (i  Wlieat.  618) 
decided  in  ISIS,  has  been  so  oft^n  brought  up  in  European  discuBBions, 
that  it  seems  proper  to  give  a  short  account  of  it,  taken  from  an  authori- 
tative source,  an  address  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Miller  (then  senior  justice, 
and  one  of  the  moat  eminent  members,  of  tlie  Supreme  court),  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Michigan,  June  IS8T. 

"  It  may  well  be  doubled  whether  any  clecision  ever  delivered  by  any 
court  liaa  had  such  a  pervading  operation  and  influence  in  controlling  legis- 
lation Bs  this.  It  Is  founded  upon  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  L 
J  10)  which  declares  tbat  no  State  shall  make  any  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation at  contracts. 

"  Dartmouth  College  er.isted  as  a  corporalioii  under  a  charter  granted 
by  the  Britisli  crown  to  ils  trustees  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1T69. 
This  charter  conferred  upon  thera  the  entire  governing  power  of  the  col- 
lege,  and  among  other  powers  that  of  filling  up  all  vacancies  occurring  in 
their  own  body,  and  of  removing  and  appointing  tutors.  It  also  declared 
tiiat  the  number  of  trustees  should  for  ever  consist  of  twelve  and  no  more. 

'■  After  the  Hevolution,  the  legislature  of  Xew  Hampshire  passed  a  law 
to  amend  the  charier,  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  corporation.  It  increased 
the  number  of  trustees  to  twenty-one,  gave  the  appointment  of  the  addi- 
tional members  to  the  executive  of  the  State,  and  created  a  board  of  over- 
seers to  consist  of  twenty-five  persons,  ot  whom  twenty-one  were  also  to 
be  appointed  by  the  executive  of  New  Hanip-shire.  These  overseers  had 
power  to  inspect  and  control  the  most  important  acts  of  tlie  trustees. 

"Tlie  Supreme  court,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Superior  court  (rf 
New  Hampshire,  held  that  the  original  charter  constituted  a  contract 
between  the  crown,  in  whom  the  power  was  then  vested  and  the  trusteet 
of  the  college,  which  was  impaired  by  the  act  of  the  legiKlature  aborc 
referred  to.  The  opinion,  to  which  there  was  hut  one  dissent,  extablisba 
the  doctrine  that  the  act  of  a  government,  whetlier  it  be  by  a  charter  of 
the  legislature  or  of  the  crown,  which  creates  a  corporation,  ia  a  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  that  all  the  essential  franchises. 
powers,  and  lienetils  conferred  upon  the  corjxiration  by  the  ohiirter  become, 
when  accepted  by  it,  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  tb( 
Constitution  referred  to. 

"  The  opinion  has  lieen  of  late  years  much  criticised,  as  including  widi 
the  class  of  contracts  whose  foiuidation  is  in  the  legislative  action  of  tbt 
States,  many  which  were  not  properly  intended  to  be  so  included  by  tbr , 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Supiem 
court  itself  has  been  compelled  of  late  years  to  insist  in  tliis  class  of  csm 
upon  the  existence  of  an  actual  contract  by  the  State  with  the  corpon 
Uon,  when  relief  is  sought  against  subsequent  legi.station. 

"  The  ULua  leaton  of  the  case,  namely  tbat  a  State  can  make  a  cm 


[  tract  by  leglHlotion,  as  well  aa  in  Kny  other  way,  and  tbat  in  aa  mieh  cam 
[  atanl]  a  subsequent  act  of  thn  legislature  iuterpose  any  effectual  harrier  to 
Its  enforcement,  vhere  it  in  Diiforcvuble  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice, 
has  Tomalaed.  The  reeuit  of  tliU  principle  lias  bei^n  to  make  void  in- 
Dumerabie  acu  of  State  legiHlatures,  intended  In  times  of  dlaastrous  finan- 
cial deproMion  and  sufiitring  to  protect  llio  pnople  from  tliir  hardslilpB  of  a 
rigid  and  prompt  enfori;emenl  of  the  law  iu  regalxl  U>  Uit-ir  contracts,  and 
to  prevent  the  States  from  rt-pctiUng,  abrogating,  or  iivoiiting  by  legisla- 
tion contracts  fairly  enlered  Into  with  other  parties. 

■■'riiis decision  liasatoud  from  the  day  it  was  njiule  to  tbepreaent  hom' 
aa  a  great  bulwark  against  popular  effort  through  SUM  legislation  to  evade 
tiiB  payment  of  just  delils,  Uie  performance  of  obligatory  coutracta,  and 
~  le  general  repudiaiiou  of  the  rights  of  creditors." 

Ajs  here  intimated,  tlie  broad  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  case  has  been 
(  late  yeara  considerably  qnitlifled  and  restricted.  It  has  also  beoonie 
le  practice  for  States  making  contracts  by  grants  to  which  the  principle 
1  this  decision  could  apply,  to  reserve  power  to  vary  or  annul  them,  so 
IS  to  leave  the  banda  of  the  State  free. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XT,IX 


ARKANSAS:   Comsthuti 


r  1874 


E  XVI.  Section  1.  Neither  the  Stat*'  nor  any  city,  county, 
town,  or  other  municipality  in  this  titate  shall  ever  loan  its  credit  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Nor  shall  any  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal- 
ity ever  iasue  any  interest  bearing  ovideucea  of  indebledness,  except  such 
bonds  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  provide  forand  secure  the  [layment 
of  the  present  existing  indebtedness,  and  the  Slate  shall  never  issue  any 
Interest-bearinfr  treasury  warrants  or  scrip. 

Section  7.   No  city,  town,  or  ctthfr  municipal  corporation  other  than 

provided  for  in  this  article,  shall  levy  or  collect  a  larger  rate  of  taxation 

in  any  one  year  on  the  property  thereof  than  one-lialf  of  one  per  centum 

if  the  value  of  such  property  as  assessed  for  State  taxation  during  the 

I   preceding  year. 


COLORADO :     Co.nstitci 


'  1876 


.nTicLE  XI.  Section  7.  No  debt  by  loan  In  any  form  shall  be  con- 
I  tracted  by  any  school  district  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  furnishing 
I  Khool  buildings  or  purchasinp;  grounds,  unless  the  proposition  to  create 

1  debt  shikll  first  be  submitted  to  such  lualilled  electors  of  the  districts 
I  M  shall  have  paid  a  scbool  tax  therein  in  the  yuar  next  preceding  aucb 
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alectioa,  fL&d  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon  shall  vote  In  &Tonr  ol 
incurring  such  debt. 

Section  6.  No  city  or  town  Bhi^l  contract  any  debt  by  loan  in  u>j 
form,  except  by  means  of  an  ordiniuce,  which  shall  be  irrepeal&ble  nntD 
the  indebtedness  therein  provided  for  shall  have  been  fully  paid  or  dw- 
chained,  specifying  the  purposes  to  which  the  funds  to  be  raised  shall  be 
applied,  and  providing  for  the  levy  of  a  tax,  not  exceeding  twelve  milla 
on  each  dollar  of  valuation  of  taxable  property  within  such  city  or  town, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  interest  and  extinguish  the  principal  of  each 
debt  within  fifteen,  but  not  less  than  ten  years  from  the  creation  thereof ; 
and  such  tax,  wlien  collected,  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  purposes  in 
such  ordinance  specified  until  the  indebtedness  shall  be  paid  or  dis- 
charged ;  but  uo  such  debt  shall  be  created  unless  ttie  question  of  incur- 
ring the  same  shall,  at  a  regular  election  for  councilmen,  aldermen,  or 
officers  of  such  city  or  town,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  such  qualified 
electors  thereof  as  shall,  in  the  year  next  preceding,  have  paid  a  property- 
tax  therem,  and  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  question,  by  ballot 
<leposited  in  a  separate  ballot  box,  shall  vote  in  favour  of  creating  such 
debt ;  but  tlie  aggregate  amount  of  debt  so  created,  together  with  Uie 
debt  existing  at  the  time  of  such  election,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
three  per  cent  of  the  valuation  laat  aforesaid.  Debts  contracted  for 
supplying  water  to  such  city  or  town  are  excepted  from  the  operatjou  d 
this  section. 

ILLINOIS  :  Constitution  of  1870 

Abticle  IX.   Section  S.    County  authorities  shall  never  assess  I 
the  aggregates  of  which  shall  exceed  seventy-tive  cents  per  one  hui 
dollars  valuation,  except  for  the  payment  of  indebtednesn  existing  i 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  unless  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  peoptt 
of  the  county. 

Section  12.  No  county,  city,  township,  school  district,  or  other  n 
cipal  corporation  shall  be  allowed  to  become  indebted  in  any  niann 
for  any  purpose  to  an  amount,  including  existing  indebtedness,  ir 
aggregate  exceeding  five  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  propeitj 
therein,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  assessment  for  the  State  and  countj 
taxes  previous  to  the  incurring  of  such  indebtedness. 

Any  county,  city,  school  district,  or  otlier  municipal  corporation  in- 
curring  any  indebtedness  as  afore8ai<l,  shall,  before  or  at  the  time  of 
doiug  so,  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  direct  annual  tax  sufficient  w 
pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  diechai? 
the  principal  thereof  within  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  coutracting  Ik 

CALIFORNIA ;  Cosstitctiom  of  1879 

Abticle  XI.  Section  18.  No  county,  city,  town,  township.  Board 
Education,  or  school  ilistnct  shall  incur  any  indebtedness  or  liabiliQ 
any  manner,  or  for  any  purpose,  exceeding  in  any  year  the  Income  ii 
revenue  provided  for  it  for  such  year,  without  the  assent  uf  two-ihiidi 
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the  qualified  electors  thereof,  voting  at  an  election  to  be  held  for  that  pur- 
pose,  nor  unless,  before  or  at  the  time  of  Incurring  such  indebtedness, 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  collection  of  an  annual  tax  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  such  indebtedness  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  consti- 
tute a  sinking  fimd  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  thereof  within  twenty 
years  from  the  time  of  contracting  the  same.  Any  indebtedness  or  lia- 
bility incurred  contrary  to  this  provision  shall  be  void. 

NEW  YORK :  Conbtitdtional  Amendment  of  1884 
(to  Art.  viii.  §  11  of  Constitution  of  1846) 

No  county  containing  a  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
or  any  such  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  become  Indebted  for  any  purpose  or 
in  any  manner  to  an  amount  which,  including  existing  indebtedness, 
shall  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  estate  of 
such  county  or  city  subject  to  taxation. 

The  amount  hereafter  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  county  or  city  purposes 
in  any  county  containing  a  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
or  any  such  city  of  this  State,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  principal 
and  interest  of  existing  debt,  shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  in  any  one 
year  two  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  personal  estate 
of  such  county  or  city. 
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Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire^  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

Article  I.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  **  The  United  Stat» 
of  America." 

Art.  II.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  indepen- 
dence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  con- 
federation expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Art.  III.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of 
their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves 
to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upoD 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any 
other  pretence  whatever. 

Art.  IV.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the 
free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitiTa 
from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  d 
free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall  hait 
free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  theieii 
all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively  ;  pro- 
vided that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  property  imported  into  any  State,  to  any  other  State  of  whick 
the  owner  is  an  inhabitant ;  provided,  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  ttf 
restriction,  shall  be  laid  by  any  State  on  the  property  of  the  United  States 
or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  vrith,  treason,  felony,  or  other  hi^ 
misdemeanour  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  aay  i 
of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  executif 
power  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  I 
the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each  of  these  States,  to  th 
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records,  act«,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  And  rnxgistrateB  of 
every  other  State. 

Art.  V.   For  the  more  convenient  maaagement  ol  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in  auch 
manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  direut,  to  meet  in  CoogresB 
on  the  flrsl  Monday  in  Noveuiher,  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved 
o  each  State  to  recall  ita  deiegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within 
the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
No  State  shall  he  represented  in  Congress  hy  lesB  than  two,  nor  hy 
I  more  than  seven  members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
I  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any  term  of  sbc  years  ;  nor  shall 
Italy  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the 
^United  States,  for  which  he,  or  another  tor  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary, 
ir  emolument  of  any  kind. 
Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  In  any  meeting  of  the 
bites,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  States. 

In  determining  questionB  In  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
Kb  SUte  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or 

nestioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress  ;  and  the  memberB  of 

^ogress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  and  Imprison- 

s  during  the  iJme  of  their  going  to  and  from,  and  attendance  on 

I^Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

'  HT.  VI.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  Stales,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embass;  to,  or  receive  any  embassy 
from,  or  ent*r  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty,  wiUi 
any  Idng,  prince,  or  state :  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  the  United  Stales,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state  ;  nor  shall  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobiBty. 

>  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or 
llltance  whatever  l)etween   them,  without  the   consent  of  Uie   United 
tales,  in  Congress  iMembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for 
[prbich  the  same  is  to  be  entered  Into,  and  bow  long  it  shall  continue. 
No  States  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere  vrith 
stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
a  asBembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state,  in  pursuance  of   any 
Mtttes  already  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 
"">  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  lime  of  peace  by  any  State, 
ietcept  such  number  only  as  shall  he  deemed  necessary  by  the  United 
'tAtes,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such  StAt«  or  ile  trade ; 
IT  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kepi  up  by  auy  Slate,  In  time  of  peace, 
uept  such  number  only  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in 
mgresE  assembled,  shall  he  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  torts  uec- 
■saiy  for  the  defeuce  of  such  .Stat« ;  but  every  State  Hljnll  always  keep 
P'np  a  well-repulated  ajid  disciplined  inilltiii.  aidficlenlly  armed  and  ac- 
quired, and  sball  provide  and  cuuiiUntly  have  ready  lor  use,  in  public 
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stores,  a  due  number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  actually  invaded  by 
enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being 
formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger 
is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  can  be  consulted ;  nor  shall  any  State  grant  commis- 
sions to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal, 
except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  in  Congreas 
assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the  subjects 
thereof  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  such  State  be  invested  by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels  of  wsr 
may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall 
continue,  or  until  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  deter- 
mine otherwise. 

Art.  VII.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the  common 
defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  legislature  of  each  State  respectively  by  whom  such  forces  g^«n 
be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  State  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  up  by  the  State  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Art.  VIII.  AH  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be 
incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  all  land  within  each  State,  granted  to,  or  surveyed  for,  any 
person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shaO 
be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States,  in  Congiw 
assembled,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint.  The  taxes  foi 
paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

Art.  IX.   The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  tk 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war, 
except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  Article  ;   of   sending  and 
receiving  ambassadors  ;   entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided 
that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  powo 
of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  impoM 
and  duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  fiat 
prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  v 
commodities  whatsoever ;  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding,  in  all  cafici 
what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  priw 
taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  b 
divided  or  appropriated ;  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  s 
times  of  peace  ;  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonifl 
committed  on  the  high  seas ;  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  aa 
determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  capture ;  provided   that  > 
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member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  as  judge  of  any  of  the  said 
courts. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  be  the  last  resort 
on  appeal,  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter 
may  arise  between  two  or  more  States  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction, 
or  any  other  cause  whatever ;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in 
the  manner  following :  Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority,  or 
lawful  agent  of  any  State  in  controversy  with  another,  shall  present  a 
petition  to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hear- 
ing, notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or 
executive  authority  of  the  other  State  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned 
for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be 
directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  consti- 
tute a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question  ;  but  if 
they  cannot  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alter- 
nately strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be 
reduced  to  thirteen  ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more 
than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
gress, be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so 
drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and 
finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges 
who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination  ;  and  if  either 
party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  rea- 
sons which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present,  shall  refuse 
to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of 
each  State,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such 
party  absent  or  refusing  ;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court,  to 
be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall 
nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in 
like  manner  be  final  and  decisive ;  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other 
proceedings  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged 
among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  pro- 
vided, that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take 
an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court 
of  the  State  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  *^well  and  truly  to  hear 
and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, without  favour,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward."  Provided,  also, 
that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed  under  dif- 
ferent grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdictions,  as  they  may  respect 
such  lands,  and  the  States  which  passed  such  grants,  are  adjusted,  the  said 
grants  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated 
antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition  of 
either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  determined, 
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as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for  decid- 
ing disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  different  States. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled^  shall  also  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  stnudL 
by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States ;  fixing  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States  ;  regulat- 
ing the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of 
any  of  the  States  ;  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State,  within 
its  own  limits,  be  not  infringed  or  violated ;  establishing  and  regulating 
post-offices  from  one  State  to  another  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may 
be  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office ;  appointing  all  officers 
of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental 
officers ;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning 
all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  making  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  di- 
recting their  operations. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  authority  to  ap- 
point a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  "A 
Committee  of  the  States,"  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  frona  each  State; 
and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary 
for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direction ; 
to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  i>erson  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of 
three  years ;  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same 
for  defraying  the  public  expenses  ;  to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respectiTf 
States  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted  ;  to  build 
and  equip  a  navy ;  to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make 
requisitions  from  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  in  such  State,  which  requisition  shall  be  binding ;  and 
thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  regimental  di- 
cers, raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  man- 
ner at  the  expense  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and   men  » 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled; 
but  if  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  on  consideration  d 
circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should 
raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  State  should 
raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number 
shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  in  the  same  maniiff 
as  the  quota  of  such  State,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  State  shall  jo# 
that  such  extra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  wbid 
case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  as  many  of  such  cxtr 
number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared,  and  the  offiicers  and  men  • 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall   march  to  the  place  appointed,  la^ 
within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assemblfid. 
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The  United  StateSf  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  never  engage  in  a  war, 
nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into 
any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money  nor  agree  upon 
the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of 
land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to  the  same,  nor  shall  a  question 
on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined, 
unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that 
no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six 
months,  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly, 
except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  opera^ 
tions  as  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
delegates  of  each  State  on  any  question,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal, 
when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate  ;  and  the  delegates  of  a.  State,  or  any 
of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of 
the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Art.  X.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be 
authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  as  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of 
nine  States,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ; 
provided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the 
exercise  of  which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine 
States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled,  is  requisite. 

Art.  XI.  Canada  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining  in  the 
measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all 
the  advantages  of  this  Union  ;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Art.  XII.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts 
contracted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling 
of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  Confederation,  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment 
and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are 
hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Art.  XIII.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which  by  this 
Confederation  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  Articles  of  this  Confed- 
eration shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall 
be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in 
any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every 
State, 
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And  wherecLS  it  hath  pleased  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  to  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respecUveiy  represent  in  Congress  to 
approve  of,  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  perpetual  Union,  Know  ye,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by 
these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents, 
fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matten 
and  things  therein  contained.  And  we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and 
engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by 
the  determinations  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all 
questions  which  by  the  said  Confederation  are  submitted  to  them ;  and 
that  the  Articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we 
respectively  represent,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  Congress.  Done  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1778,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  Independence  of  America. 

[These  Articles  were  not  ratified  by  all  the  States  until  Ist  Maicfa 
1781,  when  the  delegates  of  Maryland,  the  latest  in  ratifying,  signed  for 
her,] 
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Wb,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
onion,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

[Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  terra  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.]  ^ 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subse- 
c|uent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand, 
but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative ;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled 
to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  lYovidence  Plan- 
tations one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsyl- 
vania eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina 
five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

1  The  clause  included  in  brackets  is  amended  by  the  XlVth  Amendment, 

2d  section. 
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When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  ex- 
ecative  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  yacaa- 
cies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
officers  ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years ; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first 
election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that 
one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State, 
the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president  pro 
tempore^  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When 
sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside ; 
and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to 
removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honour,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  imless  they  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  6.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members, 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 
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Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its 
members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment 
require  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house 
on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  0.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same  ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding  any  oifice 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origi- 
nated, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  house 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if 
approved  by  two-thinls  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  adjournment)  shall  be  pn^sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
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Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States  ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respec- 
tive writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  hig^  seas, 
and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations. 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions  ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  dis- 
trict (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
and  other  needful  buildings  ;  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof. 

Sec  9.   The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
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States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but 
a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  un- 
less when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion 
to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to,  or  from,  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States  ;  and  no  per- 
son holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title, 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sec.  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of 
credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws  ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  ton- 
nage, keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  en- 
gage in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  oif  delay. 

ARTICLE  II 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but 
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no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

[The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themselves.    And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  per- 
sons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ;  which  list  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.    The  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority  and  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President;   and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President.     But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one 
vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.     In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President, 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be 
the  Vice-President ;  but  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  votes,   the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them,  by  ballot,  the  Vice- 
President.  ]i 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes  ;  which  day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty -five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  ina- 
bility, both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compen- 
sation, which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  follow- 
ing oath  or  affirmation : 

1  This  clause  in  brackets  has  been  superseded  by  the  XHth  Amendment. 
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"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'' 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur ;  and 
he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law  ;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con- 
Tiction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

ARTICLE   m 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  Tlie  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and 
inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  com|)ensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity, 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
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shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States 
—  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  dif- 
ferent States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

/    In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consols, 

/and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 

'  original  jurisdiction.    In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 

Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 

exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by 
jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall 
have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial 
shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason, 
but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Section  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And 
the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who 
shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be 
due. 

Sec  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 
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Sbo.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  neces- 
fary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall 
be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratifica- 
tion may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE   VI 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under 
this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members 
of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States. 

ARTICLE   VII 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying 
the  same. 

Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present,^ 

1  Rhode  Island  was  not  represented.  Several  of  the  delegates  had  left  the 
Convention  before  it  concluded  its  laboars,  and  some  others  who  remained 
refused  to  sign.    In  all,  65  delegates  had  been  appointed,  55  attended,  39  signed. 

The  first  ratification  was  that  of  Delaware,  Det*.  7,  1787 ;  the  ninth  (bring- 
ing the  Constitution  into  force)  that  of  New  Hampshire,  June  21,1788;  the 
last,  that  of  Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790. 
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the  Seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of 
ther  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Twelfth. 
In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

Gq  Washington, 
Presidt.  and  Deputy  firom  Virginia, 

New  Hampshire  —  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Oilman.    Massachusetts 

—  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufus  King.  Connecticut  —  Wm.  Saml.  John- 
son, Roger  Sherman.     New  York — Alexander  Hamilton.     New  Jersey 

—  Wil.  Livingston,  Wm.  Paterson,  David  Brearley,  Jona.  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania  —  B.  Franklin,  Thos.  Fitzsimons,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Jared 
IngersoU,  Robt.  Morris,  James  Wilson,  Greo.  Clymer,  Gouv.  Morris. 
Delaware  —  Geo.  Read,  Richard  Bassett,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jan.,  Jaco. 
Broom,  John  Dickinson.  Maryland — James  M' Henry,  Dan.  Carroll, 
Dan.  Jenifer,  of  St.  Thomas.  Virginia — John  Blair,  James  Madison, 
Jun.  North  Carolina  —  Wm.  Blount,  Hugh  Williamson,  RichM  Dobbs 
Spaight.  8outh  Carolina  —  J.  Rutledge,  Charles  Pinckney,  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Pierce  Butler.  Georgia  —  William  Few,  Abr. 
Baldwin. 

Attest:  William  Jackson,  Secretary 


Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States^  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the  origi- 
nal Constitution. 

ARTICLE  II 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press  ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE   II 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  the  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE   IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio- 

1  Amendments  I-X  inclusive  were  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States,  Sept.  25,  1780,  and  ratified  178(f-91. 
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lated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law  ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE   VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VII 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE   IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people. 
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ARTICLE   XII 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  constnied  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one 
of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE   XII « 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  per- 
son voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  —  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ;  —  The  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall 
be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote ; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a 
President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shaU  act 
as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability 
of  the  President. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall 
be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ; 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-  President  of  the  United  States. 

1  Amendt.  XI  was  proposed  by  Congress  Sept.  6,  17fH,  and  declared  to  have 
been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  Jan.  8,  1798. 

2  Amendt.  XII  was  proposed  by  Congress  Dec.  12, 1803,  and  declared  to  have 
been  ratified  Sept.  25, 1804. 
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ARTICLE  Xmi 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV  2 

Section  1.    All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.    No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  n 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  > 
States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  - 
without  due  process  of  law ;   nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive 
and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof, 
is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or 
elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judi- 
cial officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized 
by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned. 
But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any 
debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 

1  Amendt.  XHI  was  proposed  by  Congress  Feb.  1,  1866,  and  declared  to 
have  been  ratified  by  27  of  the  36  States,  Dec.  18,  18G5. 

«  Amendt.  XIV  was  proposed  by  Congress  June  16,  1866,  and  declared  to 
have  been  ratified  by  30  of  the  36  States,  July  28, 1868. 
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United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 
Sbc.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 


ARTICLE  XVI 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  colour,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

1  Amendt.  XV  was  proposed  by  Congress  Feb.  26, 1869,  and  declared  to  have 
been  ratified  by  29  of  the  a7  States,  March  30. 1870. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 

STATE   OF  CALIFORNIA* 


Adopted  in  Conyention  at  Sacramento,  March  3,  a.d.  1879 ;  submitted  to 

and  ratified  by  the  People,  May  7,  1879. 


PREAMBLE  AND  DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 


PREAMBLE 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Calif omia,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for 
our  freedom,  in  order  to  secure  and  perpetuate  its  blessings,  do  establish 
this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE   1 

DECLABATIOM   OF   BIGHTS 

Section  1.  All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  de- 
fending life  and  liberty ;  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property ; 
and  pursuing  and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness. 

Sec.  2.  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people.  Government  is 
instituted  for  the  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  they 
have  the  right  to  alter  or  reform  the  same  whenever  the  public  good  may 
require  it. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  of  California  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  American 
Union,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

Sec  4.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  for  ever  be  guaranteed 
in  this  State ;  and  no  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to  be  a  wit- 
ness or  juror  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religious  belief ;  but 
the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  or  the  safety  of  the  State. 

1 1  take  these  extracts  (being  unable  to  find  space  for  the  whole  document) 
from  the  official  edition  of  1887,  which  contains  a  few  amendments  made  since 
1879, 
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Sec.  6.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  the  suspension. 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties  unless  for 
capital  offences  when  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  Ex- 
cessive bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed ;  nor  shall 
cruel  or  unusual  punishment  be  inflicted.  Witnesses  shall  not  be  unrea- 
sonably detained,  nor  confined  in  any  room  where  criminals  are  actually 
imprisoned. 

Sec.  7.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  secured  to  all,  and  remain 
inviolate  ;  but  in  civil  actions  three-fourths  of  the  jury  may  render  a  ver- 
dict. A  trial  by  jury  may  be  waived  in  all  criminal  cases,  not  amounting 
to  felony,  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  expressed  in  open  Court,  and  in 
civil  actions  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  signified  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law.  In  civil  actions,  and  cases  of  misdemeanour,  the  jury 
may  consist  of  twelve,  or  of  any  number  less  than  twelve  upon  which  the 
parties  may  agree  in  open  Court. 

Sec.  8.  Offences  heretofore  required  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  information,  after  examination  and  commitment 
by  a  magistrate,  or  by  indictment,  with  or  without  such  examination  and 
commitment,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  grand  jury  shall  be  drawn 
and  summoned  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county. 

Sec.  9.  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right ;  and 
no  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of 
the  press.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  for  libels,  the  truth  may  be  given 
in  evidence  to  the  jury  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury  that  the  matter 
charged  as  libellous  is  true,  and  was  published  with  good  motives,  and  for 
justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted ;  and  the  jury  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact.  Indictments  found,  or  informa- 
tions laid,  for  publication  in  newspapers,  shall  be  tried  in  the  county  where 
such  newspapers  have  their  publication  office,  or  in  the  county  where  the 
party  alleged  to  be  libelled  resided  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  publfcation, 
unless  the  place  of  trial  shall  be  changed  for  good  cause. 

Sec.  10.  The  people  shall  have  the  right  to  freely  assemble  together  to 
coasult  for  the  common  good,  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  to 
petition  the  Legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Sec.  11.   All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  imiform  operation. 

Sec  12.  The  military  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  No 
standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  by  this  State  in  time  of  peace,  and  no 
soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  except  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law. 

Sec.  13.  In  criminal  prosecutions,  in  any  court  whatever,  the  party 
accused  shall  have  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial ;  to  have  the 
process  of  the  Court  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf, 
and  to  appear  and  defend,  in  person  and  with  counsel.  No  person  shall 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence ;  nor  be  compelled,  in  any 
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criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself ;  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  Legislature  shall 
have  power  to  provide  for  the  taking,  in  the  presence  of  the  party  accused 
and  his  counsel,  of  depositions  of  witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  other  than 
cases  of  homicide,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  witness,  from 
inability  or  other  causes,  will  not  attend  at  the  trial. 

Sec.  14.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation  having  been  first  made  to,  or  paid  into  Court 
for,  the  owner,  and  no  right  of  way  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
any  corporation  other  than  municipal  until  full  compensation  therefor  be 
first  made  in  money  or  ascertained  and  paid  into  Court  for  the  owner, 
irrespective  of  any  benefit  from  any  improvement  proposed  by  such  cor- 
poration, which  compensation  shall  be  ascertained  by  a  jury,  unless  a  jury 
be  waived,  as  in  other  civil  cases  in  a  Court  of  record,  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 
Sec  15.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  any  civil  action,  on 
mesne  or  final  process,  unless  in  case  of  fraud,  nor  in  civil  actions  for 
torts,  except  in  cases  of  wilful  injury  to  person  or  property ;  and  no  per- 
son shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  militia  fine  in  time  of  peace. 

Sec.  16.  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligations  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  passed. 

Sec  17.  Foreigners  of  the  white  race  or  of  African  descent,  eligible  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  naturalization  laws  there- 
of, while  bona  fide  residents  of  this  State,  shall  have  the  same  rights  in 
respect  to  the  acquisition,  possession,  enjoyment,  transmission,  and  in- 
heritance of  property  as  native  bom  citizens. 

Sec  18.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  unless  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  shall  ever  be  tolerated  in  this  State. 

Sec  10.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secured  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  seizures  and  searches,  shall  not 
be  violated ;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue,  but  on  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persons  and  things  to  be  seized. 

Sec  20.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  it,  adhering  to  its  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act,  or  confession  in  open  Court. 

Sec  21.  No  special  privileges  or  immunities  shall  ever  be  granted 
which  may  not  be  altered,  revoked,  or  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  nor 
shall  any  citizen,  or  class  of  citizens,  be  granted  privileges  or  immunities 
which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall  not  be  granted  to  all  citizens. 

Sec  22.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  are  mandatory  and  pro- 
hibitory, unless  by  express  words  they  are  declared  to  be  otherwise. 

Sec  23.  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair 
or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Sec  24.  No  property  qualification  shall  ever  be  required  for  any  person 
to  vote  or  hold  office. 
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ABTICLE  IV 

LEGISLATIVE    DEPARTXENT 

Sec.  25.  The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws  in  any  of 
the  following  enumerated  cases,  that  is  to  say :  — 

First — Regulating  the  jurisdiction  and  duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Police  Judges,  and  of  Constables. 

Second  —  For  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

Third  —  Regulating  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice. 

Fourth  —  Providing  for  changing  the  venue  in  civil  or  criminal  actions. 

J^^  —  Granting  divorces. 

Sixth  —  Changing  the  names  of  persons  or  places. 

Seventh  —  Authorizing  the  laying  out,  opening,  altering,  maintaining, 
or  vacating  roads,  highways,  streets,  alleys,  town  plots,  parks,  cemeteries, 
graveyards,  or  public  grounds  not  owned  by  the  State. 

Eighth  —  Summoning  and  impanelling  grand  and  petit  juries,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  compensation. 

Ninth  —  Regulating  county  and  township  business,  or  the  election  of 
county  or  township  officers. 

Tenth  —  For  the  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes. 

Eleventh — Providing  for  conducting  elections,  or  designating  the  places 
of  voting,  except  on  the  organization  of  new  counties. 

Twelfth  —  Affecting  estates  of  deceased  persons,  minors,  or  other  per- 
sons under  legal  disabilities. 

Thirteenth  —  Extending  the  time  for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

Fourteenth  —  Giving  effect  to  invalid  deeds,  wills,  or  other  instru- 
ments. 

Fifteenth  —  Refunding  money  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

Sixteenth  —  Releasing,  or  extinguishing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  in- 
debtedness, liability,  or  obligation  of  any  corporation  or  person  to  this 
State,  or  to  any  municipal  corporation  therein. 

Seventeenth  —  Declaring  any  person  of  age,  or  authorizing  any  minor 
to  sell,  lease,  or  encumber  his  or  her  property. 

Eighteenth  —  Legalizing,  except  as  against  the  State,  the  unauthorized 
or  invalid  act  of  any  officer. 

Nineteenth  —  Granting  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual 
any  special  or  exclusive  right,  privilege,  or  immunity. 

Twentieth  —  Exempting  property  from  taxation. 

Twenty-first  —  Changing  county  seats. 

Twenty-second — Restoring  to  citizenship  persons  convicted  of  infa- 
mous crimes. 

Twenty-third  —  Regulating  the  rate  of  interest  on  money. 

Twenty-fourth  —  Authorizing  the  creation,  extension,  or  impairing  of 
liens. 

Twenty-fifth  —  Chartering  or  licensing  ferries,  bridges,  or  roads. 

Twenty-sixth  —  Remitting  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeiturea 
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Twenty- seventh  —  Providing  for  the  management  of  common  schools. 

Twenty-eighth  —  Creating  offices,  or  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties 
of  officers  in  countieSf  cities,  cities  and  counties,  township,  election,  or 
school  districts. 

Twenty- ninth  —  Affecting  the  fees  or  salary  of  any  officer. 

Thirtieth  —  Changing  the  law  of  descent  or  succession. 

Thirty-first  —  Authorizing  the  adoption  or  legitimation  of  children. 

Thirty-second  —  For  limitation  of  civil  or  criminal  actions. 

Thirty-third  —  In  all  other  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made 
applicable. 

Sec.  2C.  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  authorize  lotteries 
or  gift  enterprises  for  any  purpose,  and  shall  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the 
sale  in  this  State  of  lottery  or  gift  enterprise  tickets,  or  tickets  in  any 
scheme  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  corporations  in  any  stock  board,  stock  exchange,  or  stock  market 
under  the  control  of  any  association.  All  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  or  association,  on  margin, 
or  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  day,  shall  be  void,  and  any  money  paid  on 
such  contracts  may  be  recovered  by  the  party  paying  it  by  suit  in  any 
Court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sbc.  36.  Any  person  who  seeks  to  influence  the  vote  of  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  by  bribery,  promise  of  reward,  intimidation,  or  any 
other  dishonest  means,  shall  be  guilty  of  lobbying,  which  is  hereby  de- 
clared a  felony ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide, 
by  law,  for  the  punishment  of  this  crime.  Any  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, who  shall  be  influenced  in  his  vote  or  action  upon  any  matter 
pending  before  the  Legislature  by  any  reward,  or  promise  of  future 
reward,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
in  addition  to  such  punishment  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  shall  be 
disfranchised  and  for  ever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  public 
trust.  Any  person  may  be  compelled  to  testify  in  any  lawful  investiga- 
tion or  judicial  proceeding  against  any  person  who  may  be  charged  with 
having  committed  the  offence  of  bribery  or  coiTupt  solicitation,  or  with 
having  been  influenced  in  his  vote  or  action,  as  a  member  of  the  I^egis- 
lature,  by  reward,  or  promise  of  future  reward,  and  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  withhold  his  testimony  upon  the  ground  that  it  may  criminate 
himself,  or  subject  him  to  public  infamy  ;  but  such  testimony  shall  not 
afterwards  be  used  against  him  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  except  for 
perjury  in  giving  such  testimony. 

ARTICLE   XII 

CORPORATIONS 

Section  1.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall 
not  be  created  by  special  Act.  All  laws  now  in  force  in  this  State  con- 
cerning corporations,  and  all  laws  that  may  be  hereafter  passed  pursuant 
to  this  section,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed. 
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Sec.  2.  Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  hj  such  indiTidiial 
liability  of  the  corporators  and  other  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Each  stockholder  of  a  corporation,  or  joint-stock  association, 
shall  be  individually  and  personally  liable  for  such  proportion  of  all  ils 
debts  and  liabilities  contracted  or  incurred,  during  the  time  he  was  a  stock- 
holder,  as  the  amount  of  stock  or  shares  owned  by  him  bears  to  the  whole 
of  the  subscribed  capital  stock  or  shares  of  the  corporation  or  association. 
The  directors  or  trustees  of  corporations  and  joint-stock  associations  shall 
be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  creditors  and  stockholders  for  all 
moneys  embezzled  or  misappropriated  by  the  officers  of  such  corporation 
or  joint-stock  association,  during  the  term  of  such  director  or  trustee. 

Sec  4.  The  term  corporations,  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  be  construed 
to  include  all  associations  and  joint-stock  companies  having  any  of  the 
powers  or  privileges  of  corporations  not  possessed  by  individuals  or  part- 
nerships, and  all  corporations  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  be  sued,  in  all  Courts,  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 

Sec  6.  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  Act  grant- 
ing any  charter  for  banking  purposes,  but  corporations  or  associations 
may  be  formed  for  such  purposes  under  general  laws.  No  corporation, 
association,  or  individual  shall  issue  or  put  into  circulation,  as  money, 
anything  but  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  All  existing  charters,  grants,  franchises,  special  or  exclusive 
privileges,  under  which  an  actual  and  bona  fide  organization  shall  not  have 
taken  place,  and  business  been  commenced  in  good  faith,  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  thereafter  have  no  validity. 

Sec.  7.  The  Legislature  shall  not  extend  any  franchise  or  charter,  nor 
remit  the  forfeiture  of  any  franchise  or  charter,  of  any  corporation  now 
existing,  or  which  shall  hereafter  exist  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec  8.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  never  be  so 
abridged  or  construed  as  to  prevent  the  Legislating  from  taking  the  prop- 
erty and  franchises  of  incorporated  companies  and  subjecting  them  to 
public  use  the  same  as  the  property  of  individuals,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State  shall  never  be  so  abridged  or  construed  as  to 
permit  corporations  to  conduct  their  business  in  such  manner  as  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  individuals  or  the  general  well-being  of  the  State. 

Sec  9.  No  corporation  shall  engage  in  any  business  other  than  that 
expressly  authorized  in  its  charter,  or  the  law  under  which  it  may  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  organized  ;  nor  shall  it  hold  for  a  longer  period 
than  five  years  any  real  estate  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  its  business. 

Sec.  10.  The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  any  laws  permitting  the  leas- 
ing or  alienation  of  any  franchise,  so  as  to  relieve  the  franchise  or  prop- 
erty held  thereunder  from  the  liabilities  of  the  lessor  or  grantor,  lessee  or 
grantee,  contracted  or  incurred  in  the  operation,  use,  or  enjoyment  of 
such  franchise,  or  any  of  its  privileges. 

Sec  11.  No  corporation  shall  issue  stock  or  bonds,  except  for  money 
paid,  labour  done,  or  property  actually  received,  and  all  fictitious  increase 
of  stock  or  indebtedness  shall  be  void.    The  stock  and  bonded  Indebted- 
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ness  of  corporations  shall  not  be  increased  except  in  pursuance  of  general 
law,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  persons  holding  the  larger  amount  in 
value  of  the  stock,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  giving  sixty  days 
public  notice,  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  12.  In  all  elections  for  directors  or  managers  of  corporations  every 
stockholder  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  stock  owned  by  him,  for  as  many  persons  as  there  are 
directors  or  managers  to  be  elected,  or  to  cumulate  said  shares  and  give 
one  candidate  as  many  votes  as  the  number  of  directors  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  his  shares  of  stock  shall  equal,  or  to  distribute  them,  on  the 
same  principle,  among  as  many  candidates  as  he  may  think  fit ;  and  such 
directors  or  managers  shall  not  be  elected  in  any  other  manner,  except 
that  members  of  co-operative  societies  formed  for  agricultural,  mercantile, 
and  manufacturing  purposes  may  vote  on  all  questions  affecting  such 
societies  in  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  The  State  shall  not  in  any  manner  loan  its  credit,  nor  shall 
it  subscribe  to  or  be  interested  in  the  stock  of  any  company,  association,  or 
corporation. 

Sec.  14.  Every  corporation,  other  than  religious,  educational,  or  benev- 
olent, organized  or  doing  business  in  this  State,  shall  have  and  maintain  an 
office  or  place  in  this  State  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  where 
transfers  of  stock  shall  be  made,  and  in  which  shall  be  kept  for  inspec- 
tion, by  every  person  having  an  interest  therein,  and  legislative  commit- 
tees, books  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  amount  of  capital  stock  sub- 
scribed, and  by  whom ;  the  names  of  the  owners  of  its  stock,  and  the 
amounts  owned  by  them  respectively  ;  the  amount  of  stock  paid  in,  and  by 
whom ;  the  transfers  of  stock ;  the  amount  of  its  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  the  names  and  place  of  residence  of  its  officers. 

Sec  15.  No  corporation  organized  outside  the  limits  of  this  State  shall 
be  allowed  to  transact  business  within  this  State  on  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  are  prescribed  by  law  to  similar  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec  16.  A  corporation  or  association  may  be  sued  in  the  county  where 
the  contract  is  made  or  is  to  be  performed,  or  where  the  obligation  or 
liability  arises,  or  the  breach  occurs ;  or  in  the  county  where  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  such  corporation  is  situated,  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  Court  to  change  the  place  of  trial  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec  17.  All  railroad,  canal,  and  other  transportation  companies  are 
declared  to  be  common  carriers,  and  subject  to  legislative  control.  Any 
association  or  coi-poration,  organized  for  the  purpose,  under  the  laws  of 
this  State,  shall  haye  the  right  to  connect  at  the  State  line  with  railroads 
of  other  States.  Every  railroad  company  shall  have  the  right  with  its 
road  to  intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other  railroad,  and  shall 
receive  and  transport  each  the  other^s  passengers,  tonnage,  and  cars, 
without  delay  or  discrimination. 

Sec  18.  No  president,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employ^  of  any  rail- 
road or  canal  company  shall  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
furnishing  of  material  or  supplies  to  such  company,  nor  in  the  business 
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of  transportation  as  a  common  carrier  of  freight  or  passengers  over  the 
works  owed,  leased,  controlled,  or  worked  by  such  company,  except  such 
interest  in  the  business  of  transportation  as  lawfully  flows  from  the  owner- 
ship of  stock  therein. 

Sec.  19.  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  shall  grant  free 
passes,  or  passes  or  tickets  at  a  discount,  to  any  perison  holding  any  office 
of  honour,  trust,  or  profit  in  this  State  ;  and  the  acceptance  of  any  such 
pass  or  ticket  by  a  member  of  the  Legislature  or  any  public  officer,  other 
than  Railroad  Commissioner,  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  his  office. 

Sec.  20.  No  railroad  company  or  other  common  carrier  shall  combine 
or  make  any  contract  with  the  owners  of  any  vessel  that  leaves  p>ort  or 
makes  port  in  tliis  State,  or  with  any  common  carrier,  by  which  combina- 
tion or  contract  the  earnings  of  one  doing  the  carrying  are  to  be  shared 
by  the  other  not  doing  the  carryuig.  And  whenever  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion shall,  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  any  other  common  carrier, 
lower  its  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers  or  freight  from  one  point 
to  another,  such  reduced  rates  shall  not  be  again  raised  or  increased  from 
such  standard  without  the  consent  of  the  governmental  authority  in  which 
shall  be  vested  the  power  to  regulate  fares  and  freights. 

Sec.  21.  No  discrimination  in  charges  or  facilities  for  transportation 
shall  be  made  by  any  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  between 
places  or  persons,  or  in  the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  same 
classes  of  freight  or  passengers  within  this  State,  or  coming  from  or  going 
to  any  other  State.  Persons  and  property  transported  over  any  railroad, 
or  by  any  other  transportation  company  or  individual,  shall  be  delivered 
at  any  station,  landing,  or  port,  at  charges  not  exceeding  the  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  of  the  same  class,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  any  more  distant  station,  port,  or  landing.  Excursion  and 
commutation  tickets  may  be  issued  at  special  rates. 

Sec.  22.  The  State  will  be  divided  into  three  districts  as  nearly  equal 
in  population  as  practicable,  in  each  of  which  one  Kailroad  Commissioner 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof  at  the  regular  gubernato- 
rial elections,  whose  salary  shall  be  fixed  by  law,  and  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  four  years,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  day 
of  January  next  succeeding  their  election.  Said  Commissioners  shall  be 
(qualified  electors  of  this  State  and  of  the  district  from  which  they  are 
elected,  and  shall  not  be  interested  in  any  railroad  corporation,  or  other 
transportation  company,  as  stockholder,  creditor,  agent,  attorney,  or 
employ 6 ;  and  the  act  of  a  majority  of  said  Commissioners  shall  be 
deemed  the  act  of  said  Commission.  Said  Commissioners  shall  have  the 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  establish  rates  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  by  railroad  or  other  transporta- 
tion companies,  and  publish  the  same  from  time  to  time,  with  such 
changes  as  they  may  make ;  to  examine  the  books,  records,  and  papers 
of  all  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  and  all  other  necessary  process ; 
to  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  railroad  and  other  transporta- 
tion companies,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  take 
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testimony,  and  panish  for  contempt  of  their  orders  and  processes,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  Courts  of  record,  and  enforce 
their  decisions  and  correct  abuses  through  the  medium  of  the  Courts. 
Said  Commissioners  shall  prescribe  a  imiform  system  of  accounts  to  be 
kept  by  all  such  corporations  and  companies.  Any  railroad  corporation 
or  transportation  company  which  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  conform  to  such 
rates  as  shall  be  established  by  such  Commissioners,  or  shall  charge  rates 
in  excess  thereof,  or  shall  fail  to  keep  their  accounts  in  accordance  with 
the  system  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  each  offence  ;  and  every  officer,  agent,  or 
employ^  of  any  such  corporation  or  company,  who  shall  demand  or 
receive  rates  in  excess  thereof,  or  who  shall  in  any  manner  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year.  In 
all  controversies,  civil  or  criminal,  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights  estab- 
lished by  said  Commission  shall  be  deemed  conclusively  just  and  reason- 
able, and  in  any  action  against  such  corporation  or  company  for  damages 
sustained  by  diarging  excessive  rates,  the  plaintiff,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  damage,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  or  jury,  recover 
exemplary  damages.  Said  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Governor, 
annually,  their  proceedings,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed 
important.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  individuals  from  main- 
taining actions  against  any  of  such  companies.  The  Legislature  may,  in 
addition  to  any  penalties  herein  prescribed,  enforce  this  article  by  forfeit- 
ure of  charter  or  otherwise,  and  may  confer  such  further  powers  on  the 
Commissioners  as  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  on  them  in  this  and  the  foregoing  section.  The  Legislature 
shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
house,  to  remove  any  one  or  more  of  said  Commissioners  from  office,  for 
dereliction  of  duty,  or  corruption,  or  incompetency  ;  and  whenever,  from 
any  cause,  a  vacancy  in  office  shall  occur  in  said  Commission,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  fill  the  same  by  the  appointment  of  a  qualified  person  thereto, 
who  shall  hold  office  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term,  and  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  24.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  all  laws  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  Xm 

REVENUE    AND   TAXATION 

Section  1.  All  property  in  the  State,  not  exempt  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be 
ascertained  as  provided  by  law.  The  word  "  property,''  as  used  in  this 
article  and  section,  is  hereby  declared  to  include  moneys,  credits,  bonds, 
stocks,  dues,  franchises,  and  all  other  matters  and  thinpt,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  capable  of  private  ownership ;  provided,  that  growing  crops, 
property  used  exclusively  for  public  schools,  and  such  as  may  belong  to 
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the  United  States,  this  State,  or  to  any  county  or  municipal  corix>ration 
within  this  State,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  Legislature  may 
provide,  except  in  case  of  credits  secured  by  mortgage  or  trust  deed,  for 
a  reduction  from  credits  of  debts  due  bona  fide  residents  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Land,  and  the  improvements  thereon,  shall  be  separately 
assessed.  Cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  of  the  same  quality,  and 
similarly  situated,  shall  be  assessed  at  the  same  value. 

Sec.  .3.  Every  tract  of  land  containing  more  than  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  and  which  has  been  sectionized  by  the  United  States  Grovem- 
menty  shall  be  assessed,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  by  sections  or 
fractions  of  sections.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
assessment,  in  small  tracts,  of  all  lands  not  sectionized  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Sec.  4.  A  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  contract,  or  other  obligation  by 
which  a  debt  is  secured,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion, be  deemed  and  treated  as  an  interest  in  the  property  a£fected 
thereby.  Except  as  to  railroad  and  other  quasi-public  corporations,  in 
case  of  debt  so  secured,  the  value  of  the  property  affected  by  such 
mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  contract,  or  obligation,  less  the  value  of  such 
security,  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  and 
the  value  of  such  security  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  to  the  owner 
thereof,  in  the  county,  city,  or  district  in  which  the  property  affected 
thereby  is  situate.  The  taxes  so  levied  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  property 
and  security,  and  may  be  paid  by  either  party  to  such  security ;  if 
paid  by  the  owner  of  the  security,  the  tax  so  levied  upon  the  property 
affected  thereby  shall  become  a  part  of  the  debt  so  secured;  if  the 
owner  of  the  property  shall  pay  the  tax  so  levied  on  such  security,  it 
shall  constitute  a  payment  thereon,  and  to  the  extent  of  such  payment, 
a  full  discharge  thereof  ;  provided,  that  if  any  such  security  or  indebted- 
ness shall  be  paid  by  such  debtor  or  debtors,  after  assessment  and  before 
the  tax  levy,  the  amount  of  such  levy  may  likewise  be  retained  by  such 
debtor  or  debtors,  and  shall  be  computed  according  to  the  tax  levy  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Sec  5.  Every  contract  hereafter  made,  by  which  a  debtor  is  obligated 
to  pay  any  tax  or  assessment  on  money  loaned,  or  on  any  mortgage,  deed 
of  trust,  or  other  lien,  shall,  as  to  any  interest  specified  therein,  and  as  to 
such  tax  or  assessment,  be  null  and  void. 

Sec  6.  The  power  of  taxation  shall  never  be  surrendered  or  sus- 
pended by  any  grant  or  contract  to  which  the  State  shall  be  a  party. 

Sec  7.  The  Legislature  shall  have  the  power  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  on  real  property  by  instalments. 

Sec.  8.  The  Legislature  shall  by  law  recjuire  each  taxpayer  in  this 
State  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  County  Assessor,  annually,  a  statement, 
under  oath,  setting  forth  specifically  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
owned  by  such  taxpayer,  or  in  his  possession,  or  under  his  control,  at 
twelve  o'clock  meridian  on  the  first  Monday  of  March. 

Sec.  9.  A  State  Board  of  Equalization,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  Congressional  District  in  this  State,  as  the  same  existed  in 
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t  eighteen  bimdred  and  wventy-nine,  ahall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
I  flleclors  of  tbelr  reHpeclive  diBtricls,  at  tho  generiU  election  to  be  held 
I  year  one  thnusaud  ei(;bt  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  at  each 
L  gubenialorial  election  tjiereatler,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for  four 
[  jears  ;  whose  duty  it  abull  be  to  equalise  the  valuation  ol  the  taxable 
I  properly  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Stale  for  the  [turposes  of  taxation. 
'  The  Controller  of  State  shall  be  ex  ojflcio  a  member  of  the  Board.  The 
Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties  of  the  Slate  ahall  constitute 
Boards  of  Equalization  for  their  respective  counties,  whose  duty  it  slmll 
be  to  equalize  the  valuation  of  the  laiable  property  in  the  county  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  ;  proBided,  such  Slate  and  County  Boards  of  £qual- 
ixation  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  under  such  rules  of  notioe 
M  the  County  Boards  may  presciibe  aa  to  the  action  of  the  State  Board, 
to  Inurease  or  lower  the  entire  assessmeDt  roll,  or  any  aseessment  coa- 
taiued  therein,  so  as  to  equalize  the  assessment  of  the  property  contained 
In  Bald  assessment  roll,  and  make  the  assessment  conform  to  the  true 
value  in  money  of  the  property  contained  in  said  roll ;  provided,  that  no 
Board  of  Equalization  shiUl  raise  any  luortfage,  deed  of  trust,  contraeti 
or  other  obligation  by  which  a  debt  is  secured,  money,  or  solvent  credits, 
'  Bbove  iu  face  value.  The  present  Slate  Board  of  Equaliuktion  shall 
I  eontlnae  in  office  until  their  successors,  as  herein  provided  for,  shall  be 
relected  and  shall  qualify.  The  Legislature  sliall  have  power  to  redistriot 
■Hie  State  \aXa  four  distrivts,  aa  nearly  equal  in  population  an  practical, 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  members  of  said  Board  of  Equaliza- 
[Amendment,  adopted  November  4,  1884.] 
Skc.  id.  All  property,  except  as  hereinafter  in  this  section  provided, 
*  ahall  be  assessed  in  the  county,  city,  city  and  county,  town,  township,  or 
district  in  which  it  is  situated,  iu  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The 
franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  railroads  oper- 
ated In  more  thau  one  county  in  this  Stale  shall  be  assessed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalisation  at  their  actual  value,  and  the  same  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  counties,  cities  and  countleSi  cities,  towns,  townships,  and 
districts  in  which  such  railroads  are  located,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  miles  of  railway  laid  in  such  counties,  cities  and  counties,  cities, 
towns,  townships,  and  dlstrictA. 

Sac.  II.  Income  taxes  may  be  aMessed  to  and  collected  from  persoos, 
corporations,  Joint-slAck  associatlona,  or  companiea  resident  or  doing 
business  in  this  State,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  In  such  cases  and 
unounts  and  In  such  ninnner,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

tSec.  12.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  tor  the  levy  and  collection  of  an 
■nnual  poll  tax  of  not  less  than  two  dollais,  on  every  male  bihabltont  of 
tbis  Stale  over  twenty-one  and  under  sixty  yearn  of  sige.  except  paupers, 
Idiots,  insane  penions,  and  Indians  not  taxed.  Said  tax  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  State  School  Fuiul. 
Sac.  13.  The  Lefrislature  shall  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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ABTICLE  XrV 

WATER   AND   WATER   RIGHTS 

Section  1.  The  use  of  all  water  now  appropriated,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  appropriated,  for  sale,  rental,  or  distribution,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  public  use,  and  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  State, 
in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ;  provided,  that  the  rates  or  com- 
pensation to  be  collected  by  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  in  this 
State,  for  the  use  of  water  supplied  to  any  city  and  county,  or  city,  or 
town,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof,  shall  be  fixed,  annually,  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  or  City  and  County,  or  City  or  Town  Council,  or  other 
governing  body  of  such  city  and  county,  or  city  or  town,  by  ordinance  or 
otherwise,  in  the  manner  that  other  ordinances  or  legislative  acts  or  reso- 
lutions are  passed  by  such  body,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year 
and  no  longer.  Such  ordinances  or  resolutions  shall  be  passed  in  the 
month  of  February  of  each  year,  and  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
thereafter.  Any  Board  or  body  failing  to  pass  the  necessary  ordinances 
or  resolutions  fixing  water  rates,  where  necessary,  within  such  time,  shall 
be  subject  to  peremptory  process  to  compel  action  at  the  suit  of  any  party 
interested,  and  shall  be  liable  to  such  further  processes  and  penalties  as 
the  Legislature  may  prescribe.  Any  person,  company,  or  corporation 
collecting  water  rates  in  any  city  and  county,  or  city  or  town  in  this 
State,  otherwise  than  as  so  established,  shall  forfeit  Uie  franchises  and 
waterworks  of  such  person,  company,  or  corporation  to  the  city  and 
county,  or  city  or  town,  where  the  same  are  collected,  for  the  public 
use. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  collect  rates  or  compensate  for  the  use  of  water 
supplied  to  any  county,  city  and  county,  or  town,  or  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  is  a  franchise,  and  cannot  be  exercised  except  by  authority  of 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 


ARTICLE  XV 

HARBOUR    FRONTAGES,  ETC. 

Section  1.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  in 
the  State  to  all  frontages  on  the  navigable  waters  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  No  individual,  partnership,  or  corporation,  claiming  or  possess- 
ing the  frontage  or  tidal  lands  of  a  harbour,  bay,  inlet,  estuary,  or  other 
navigable  water  in  this  State,  shall  be  permitted  to  exclude  the  right  of 
way  to  such  water  whenever  it  is  required  for  any  public  purpose,  nor  to 
destroy  or  obstruct  the  free  navigation  of  such  water ;  and  the  Legis- 
lature shall  enact  such  laws  as  will  give  the  most  liberal  construction  to 
this  provision  so  that  access  to  the  navigable  waters  of  this  State  shall  be 
always  attainable  for  the  people  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  All  tide  lands  within  two  miles  of  any  incorporated  city  or 
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town  of  this  State  and  fronting  on  the  waters  of  any  harbour,  estuary, 
bay,  or  inlet,  used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  shall  be  withheld  from 
grant  or  sale  to  private  persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations. 


ARTICLE  XVI 

STATE    INDEBTEDNESS 

Section  1.  The  Legislature  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  create  any  debt 
or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities,  which  shall,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  with 
any  previous  debts  or  liabilities,  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  except  in  case  of  war  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, unless  the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  law  for  some  single  object  or 
work  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,  which  law  shall  provide  ways  and 
means,  exclusive  of  loans,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  such  debt  or 
liability  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  of  such 
debt  or  liability  within  twenty  years  of  the  time  of  the  contracting  thereof, 
and  shall  be  irrepealable  until  the  principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  be 
paid  and  discharged ;  but  no  such  law  shall  take  effect  until,  at  a  general 
election,  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  and  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it  at  such  election ; 
and  all  moneys  raised  by  authority  of  such  law  shall  be  applied  only  to 
the  specific  object  therein  stated,  or  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  thereby 
created,  and  such  law  shall  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in 
each  county,  or  city  and  county,  if  one  be  published  therein,  throughout 
the  State,  for  three  months  next  preceding  the  election  at  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  after  the  ap- 
proval of  such  law  by  the  people,  if  no  debt  shall  have  been  contracted  in 
pursuance  thereof,  repeal  the  same. 


ARTICLE  XVn 

LAND   AND   HOMESTEAD   EXEMPTION 

Section  1.  The  Legislature  shall  protect,  by  law,  from  forced  sale,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  homestead  and  other  property  of  all  heads  of 
families. 

Sec.  2.  The  holding  of  large  tracts  of  land,  uncultivated  and  unim- 
proved, by  individuals  or  corporations,  is  against  the  public  interest,  and 
should  be  discouraged  by  all  means  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
private  property. 

Sec  3.  Lands  belonging  to  this  State,  which  are  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, shall  be  granted  only  to  actual  settlers,  and  in  quantities  not  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  to  each  settler,  under  such  conditions 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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ARTICLE  XIX 

CHINESE 

Section  1.  The  Legislature  shall  prescribe  all  necessary  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  thereof, 
from  the  burdens  and  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  aliens  who  are  or 
may  become  vagrants,  paupers,  mendicants,  criminals,  or  invalids  afflicted 
witii  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  and  from  aliens  otherwijse  danger- 
cos  or  detiimental  to  the  well-being  or  peace  of  the  State,  and  to  impose 
conditions  upon  which  such  persons  may  reside  in  the  State,  and  provide 
the  means  and  mode  of  their  removal  from  the  State,  upon  failure  and 
refusal  to  comply  with  such  conditions ;  provided^  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  limit  the  power  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  pass  such  police  laws  or  other  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
necessary. 

Sec.  2.  No  corporation  now  existing  or  hereafter  formed  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  shall,  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  employ, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  capacity,  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian.  The 
Legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  this 
provision. 

Sec.  3.  No  Chinese  shall  be  employed  on  any  State,  county,  municipal, 
or  other  public  work,  except  in  punishment  for  crime. 

Sec  4.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  State, 
and  the  Legislature  shall  discourage  their  immigration  by  all  the  means 
within  its  power.  Asiatic  coolieism  is  a  form  of  human  slavery,  and  is 
for  ever  prohibited  in  this  State,  and  all  contracts  for  coolie  labour  shall 
be  void.  All  companies  or  corporations,  whether  formed  in  this  country 
or  any  foreign  country,  for  the  importation  of  such  labour,  shall  be  subject 
to  such  penalties  as  Uie  Legislature  may  prescribe.  The  Legislature  shall 
delegate  all  necessary  power  to  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  this 
State  for  the  removal  of  Chinese  without  the  limits  of  such  cities  and 
towns,  or  for  their  location  within  prescribed  portions  of  those  limits,  and 
it  shall  also  provide  the  necessary  legislation  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
into  this  State  of  Chinese  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This 
section  shall  be  enforced  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    NEW    WORLD    CALLED 

AMERICA. 

By   EDWARD  JOHN   PAYNE, 

Fellow  of  UNivERsiry  College,  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.     i2mo.    $3.00. 

"  Leads  the  student  in  a  novel  direction.  .  .  .  The  elucidation  of  the  subject 
surpasses  in  thoroughness  and  clearness  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  read 
before."— ;v:  K  Times. 

"  He  has  produced  a  volume  of  extraordinary  interest,  not  more  remarkable  for 
its  learning  and  force  than  for  the  extreme  freshness  of  the  point  of  view." —  A^.  K 
Tlmts  (second  notice). 

"...  A  work  that  promises  to  be  of  very  unusual  interest  and  value.  Mr. 
Payne  has  taken  up  his  important  theme  in  an  original  and  suggestive  manner : 
and  he  is  in  the  way  to  arrive  at  conclusions  of  great  moment  The  succeeding 
volumes  of  his  narrative  will  undoubtedly  be  looked  for  with  no  little  impatience." 
—  Boston  Beacon. 

"...  The  discussion  of  these  ingenious  theories  does  not  fa\\  within  our 
province.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  commending  the  painstaking  thor- 
oughness of  the  author's  researches."  —  Chicago  Tribune, 

"  We  have  before  us  the  first  instalment  of  the  most  comprehensive  and,  there- 
fore,  the  most  ambitious  History  of  America  that  has  ever  been  projected.  In  a 
series  of  volumes  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  limited  space  covered  by  the 
book  now  issued,  will  be  a  long  one,  the  author,  Mr.  Edward  John  Pa3me,  a  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  has  undertaken  to  present  a  well-ordered  and  artistic 
digest  of  the  results  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  annals  of  the  New  World  from  its 
discovery  to  the  present  day."  —  New  York  Sun  (first  notice). 

"  We  have  here  the  first  volume  of  a  history  of  this  continent  which  promises  to 
cover  a  broad  field,  and  to  be  more  unique  and  interesting  than  any  previous 
American  history.  It  is  refreshing  to  find,  amid  the  deluge  of  '  Columbus  *  litera- 
ture and  histories  which  the  approaching  celebration  is  producing,  such  a  learned, 
dispassionate,  £eir-sighted  opening  volume  of  a  history  that  bids  £air  to  set  all  others 
in  the  background."  —  Si.  Louis  Republican, 

"  To  the  exhaustive  scientific  and  ethnical  detail  displayed  in  this  first  volume 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  most  important  work  columns  of  review  would  fad\  to  do 
justice;  but  it  may  be  said  that  in  beauty,  dignity,  and  forcefulness  of  style  the 
book  is  extraordinary.  It  enriches  a  theme  still  unworn,  and  makes  the  pursuit  of 
it  a  pleasure  higher  than  a  pastime."  —  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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to  the  Establishment  of  the  German  Empire.  A.D.  1453-1871.     By  the  late 
Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer.    A  New  Edition.    5  vols.    $i4.oa 
The  Hiatory  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,  with  a  Prefotory  Dissertation  on  the 
Sources  and  Evidence  of  Early  Roman  History.    8vo.    ^50. 

VARLE  (JOHN.  M.A.)  and  PLUHMER  (Charles,  M.A.).— Two  of  the  Sazoo 
Chroniclea.  A  Parallel  Revised  Text,  with  Notes,  etc.  VoL  I.,  Text,  Appen- 
dices, and  Glossary.    8vo.    ^^2.75. 

ECONOMICS.  —  The  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Economica.  Single  numbers,  50  cents. 
Annual  subscription.  52/x>. 


ECONOMIC  JOURNAL  (The).— The  Jouxnal  of  the  British  Econcnnic 

tion.    Edited  by  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth.    Published  quarterly.   Annual 
subscription,  55*oo. 

ELLIS  (A.  R.).  —  Sylvestra:  Studies  of  Manners  in  England  from  1770  to  i8oa 
By  Annie  Raine  Ellis,  author  of "  Marie."  "  Mariette."  etc.  a  vols.  lamo. 
^.00. 

"  A  quaint  and  charming  record  of  English  university,  cathedral,  provincial,  and  metro* 
politan  life  in  the  last  century."  —  Blackwood* s  Magazint, 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES  (The).—  Edited  by  Henry  Craik,  M.A.    ismo. 
Each  volume,  $1.00. 
Central  Goyemment.    By  H.  D.  Traill.  D.C.L. 
The  Electorate  and  the  Legislature.    By  Spencer  Walpolk. 
Local  Govemment.    By  M.  D.  Chalmers. 
Justice  and  Police.    By  F.  W.  Maitland. 

The  National  Budget :  the  National  Debt,  Taxes,  and  Rates.  By  A.  J.  Wilson. 
The  State  and  Education.    By  Henry  Craik,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
The  Poor  Law.    By  T.  W.  Fowle,  M.A. 
The  State  and  the  Church.    By  Hon.  Arthur  Elliot.  MJE*. 
The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade.    By  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer.  Bart 
Colonies  and  Dependencies.    By  J.  S.  Cotton  and  E.  J.  Payns. 
The  Land  Laws.    By  F.  Pollock. 


I 
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I 


r  BBGLISH  CITIZES  SERIES,  -  Coitinuea. 

The  SUte  in  Relation  to  LKbor.     By  W.  Stanley  Jrvoms,  LL.D.,  H.A..  F.RS. 
Foreign  Relations.    By  Spencer  Walpole. 

The  PuQiahment  and  Preventios  of  Crime.    By  Sir  Edmund  F.  Du  Cams. 
Ibe  National  Defsnces.    By  LltutX:oI.  Maukice,  R^.    /la  Prtfaraiiim. 

ZVELTH'S  Diary  ami  Corwsptadence,  with  the  Phraie  Conespondenoe  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholaa,  and  beween  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (after- 
wBids  Earl  of  Claccndon)  iLnd  Sii  Richard  Browne.  Ediied  from  Ihe  Original 
MSS.  al  Woilon  by  W.  Bray,  FJ^5.  With  Index  (115  pages)  and  45  Engrav- 
ings.   4  vols.     Each  Ji.so. 

FAWCETT.  —  Works  by  tiie  late  Rt.  Hon.  Henrv  Fawcett,  M.P.,  F.RS. 
Hanual  of  Political  Economy.    Sixlh  Edition.    Revlaed,  with  a  Chapter  "On 

SlaleSociallsm  and  Nallanatiialionaf  the  Land/'andan  Inde*.    ismo.   ^3.60. 
Free-Trade  and  Protection.     An  Enquiry  inlo  Ihe  Caiises  which  have  relarded 

Ihe  General  adoption  of  Free  Trade  since  its  inirodiKtion  into  England.    Sixth 

Edhion.     wmc     $1,15. 
Speeehes  an  aome  Current  Political  Queations.    3vo.    53.00, 
Eaaaya  and  Lectures  on  Political  and  Social  Subjects.    Oni  :•/ f^mi. 
FAWCETT  (Mrs,).  — Political  Economy  for  Beginnets,  with  Queations.   Sixth 

Edition.    iBmo,    75  cenls, 

PIHLAT  (Geokge).  — History  of  Greece.  From  lis  Conquest  by  Ihe  Romaaa  to 
Ihe  present  lime.  H.C.  146  I0  A.D.  18G4.  A  New  Edition,  revised  throughouL 
Ediied  by  H.  F.  TOZER,  M.A,    7  vols.    Svo.    (i/.sa 

PLOREHCE  OF  WORCESTER'S  ChtoafclB,  with  (he  Two  Conii n nation  1 :  com- 
prising Annals  of  Knglish  History,  (rom  the  Deparlunt  of  the  Romani  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  [.  rranstalcd  from  ihe  Latin,  with  Noles,  by  THOMAS 
FoRRESTBB,  M.A.    With  Indei.    S1.50. 

PORTBSCUE  0')'  — TheGouvemaDce  of  England,  otherwise  called  Ihe  Differ- 
ence belween  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
C.  Plummer,  MjK.    8vo.    S3.a5. 


PREEM AW.  —  Works  by  E.  a.  Ffekm an.  D.C.L..  LL.D..  Professor  ot  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
A  Hew  Volume  of  Hiscellaneous  Egaayi.    Svo.    In  Iht  Prat. 
Hiatoty  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wella.    lamo.    ^1.35. 
Old  English  History.     With  Maps.     New  Edition,  revised.     i6mo.    J1.S0, 
HlatoHcal  Easays.    Fini  Series.    Fourth  Edlilon.    Svo.    (3.00. 
I  Seeotid  Series.    Third  Edition.     With  additional  Essays.     Svo.     13.00. 

I         Third*  Series.    Svo.    Sj.tio. 
Fourth  Series.    Svo.     (3.50. 
The  Growth  of  the  English  Conatltatiaa  from  tha  Earliest  Times.    Fourth 

Eilinon.     lamo.     jLys. 
Comparative  Politics,    Lectures.    To  which  Is  added  "  The  Unity  of  History." 


FHBEKAIT'B  Worki.  — Gm/mwA 
Snbjact  tad  HalEhbou  Laodi  of  TeslM.    With  Illiutnitions.    lamo.    (3.511 
Bnglllb  Towns  ud  Dlltilct*.    A  Series  of  Addnaiei  and  Euiji.   8vo.   $3joa. 
HUtoiy  of  tlie  Vormui  ConqnMt  ^  KatUnd.     Ei^liih  Edition.     Six  toIi. 
Bto.    $a}ao. 
Vols.  l.~I[.  logelber.    Third  Edidon.    ^fjao. 
VoL  111.    Second  Edition.    (5.35. 
Vol.  IV.    Second  Edition.    C5.95. 
V0I.V.    »5.as. 

Vol.  VI.    Index.    8vo.    (9.75. 
A  Short  Hlatoiy  of  tbe  Honnko  ConqiMat  of  Bn|Uiid.     Second  Editioa. 

Oartndlm  Prtss  Striti.     itma.    60  cent*. 
William  tbe  Conqasior.     Engluk  Slaltimtn  Seria.     lamo.     P^>cr  covers,  50 

cent!.    Cloib  limp,  60  cents.     Cioth  uncut.  75  cents. 
Tho  Rolsn  of  WlllUm  Rnfo*  and  tbo  AcMMioa  of  Heai;  tha  Fint.    a  toIx. 

S*o.    taxo. 
A  Hiatn?  of  Sldly  from  tbe  EaiUest  Tlmea. 

Vol.  I.    The  SatlTe  ITationg :  The  Fhcenidaa  aad  Greek  Sattlementa. 

Vol.  II.    From  the  Beginning  of  Qnek  Sattlomsnts  to  the  Bagianing  of 

AtbealaD  lateirentlon.    The  two  vols.,  wilh  numerous  Maps,  Bvo.  ivxoa. 

VoL  in.    The  Athenlaa  aad  Caitbaginlan  Eipedltlona.    8vo.    $fiao. 

Gnatai  Oieece  and  Greater  Britain,  and  George  Waahingbm,  tb*  Ezpandar 

of  England.     Two  Lectures.     lamo.     f  i.oo. 
The  Iletboda  of  Hletorical  Study.     A  Course  of  Lectunrs.     8vo.     (2.50^ 
Tbe  OtSca  of  tb«  Hiatortcal  Profeaioi.    lamo.    75  cents. 
Hiatoiy  of  Federal  Gorarnment  in  Gteece  and  Italy.    With  a  general  Intro- 
duction.     New  Edlilon.      Edited  by  J.  B.   BURV,  MA..  Fellow  of  Trinitj 
College,  Dublin.     Bvo,     (3.75. 
The  Cblef  Perioda  of  European  Hiatoiy.    Six  Lectures  read  in  the  University 

oC  Oxford.    Evo.    f  a.50. 
Four  Oxford  Lecturea.     Fifty  Years  of  European  History.    Teutonic  Conquesl 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.     Bvo.     £1.35. 
PRIEDHAini  (P.).  — Anne  Boleyn.    A  Chapter  of  English  History.  1537-36. 

3  vols.    8vo.    ^,00. 
FULLER'S  Cbntcb  Hlatoiy  of  Britain.    Edited  by  J.  S.  Bkeweh,  MA.   6  volv 

8vo.  tio-oo- 
FTFE.  — Annala  of  our  Time.  By  H.  Hamilton  Fvfe.  A  Recoid  of  Events 
Social  and  Polilical,  Home  and  Foreign,  VoL  III..  Pan  L  — From  the  Date 
of  Ihe  goth  Anniversary  of  [he  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  lo  the  end  of  the 
year  1890.  Bvo.  $i,-x%.  Part  H.,  iSgt.  fi.35. 
OARDinER  (S,  R,).  — The  Conatltutlonal  Docnmenta  of  the  Fniitan  Borolo- 
tion,  iSaS-lfilSo.     lamo.    {3,95, 


OIBB  and  SKELTOR.  — Relics  of  the  Royal  Hoaae  of  Stnait.  Drawings  ir 
Color  by  W,  GiBB ;  Letterpress  by  JOHN  Skelton,  Folio.  Three-quaitcn 
levant  morocco.    iy>,tx>. 


GIBBON'S  D«clltw  and  Fall  of  the  Rodmui  Emplra.  Complete  and  Unabridged, 
with  Variorum  Notesi  including,  in  oddilion  to  the  author's  ovnt,  thote  of 
Guiiot,  Wenck,  Niebubr,  Hugo.  Neander.  and  other  scholars.  Edited  by  an 
English  Churchman.  7  vols.  With  copious  Indei  and  a  Maps  and  a  Portnji 
of  Giblwn.     Each  vol  f  1.00. 

GILBAKT.  —  Ttie  HlBtoiy,  Pilndplea,  and  Practice  of  B*aki«g.  By  the  Late 
J.  W.  GlLBAKT,  F.R.S.,  Sormet\y  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Wesiminster  Bank.    New  E:dilion,  revised  by  A.  S.  MlcHlE.    Wilb 

PoitlsitOfGllbBn.      3  vols.      £3J30. 

I.  Mkhia  hu  executed  hii  difficult  [aik  id  an  udiuiuII^  complete  and  latiilactoiT 

OIFFEN.— Tbe  Onwth  of  Capital.  By  Robert  Giffen.  LL.D.,  F.S.S.  Con- 
tents:—Introduction.— The  Valuation  o(  1885.  — The  Recent  Progreis.— 
Distribution  between  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  —  Historical  Retro- 
spect. —  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  Foteign  Counlries.  —  The  Use  of  Natjooal 
Values.     Id  i  vol.    Svo.     (ajio. 

lulheno  been  uw  much  neglKled."  —  Salurday  Rrvim. 

"  Mr.  Giflen'i  calculiiiDiu  cuniui  fail  u  be  of  Ibe  liigbeil  tiIik  10  iIh  solilicUn  aod  the 
tEOiKimid.'-  —  Natanml  Oiumr. 

Ewaya  In  Ptnance.    FiKST  Series:  — The  Cost  of  the  Franco-German  War 

of  1870-71.  —  Depreciation  of  Gold  since  1S48.  —  The  Liquidations  of  1873-76. 

—  Depression  of  Trade  greater  in  Raw  Material  Producing  Countries  than 

Manufacturing  Countries.  —  Foreign   Competition. —  Excess   of   Imports. — 

Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital.  —  Depreciadon  of  Silver.— Mr.  Gladstone's 

Work  in  Finance. ~ Taies  on  Land.  —  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt.— 

Taxation  and  Representation  of  Ireland. —  Blmelallism.  —  Fall  of  Prices  of 

Commodities  in  Recent  Years.     Fifth  Edition,  revised.    Svo.    tyoa. 

**  It  ii  inpouible  la  read  m  pite  of  ihcie  ciuy*  without  bciav  struck  by  tbe  careful  and 

conscientiout  chamcMr  of  the  work  diiplnyed  in  them.    We  feS  that  we  are  dealint  with  a 

nan  who  i>  livini  iii  tbe  fruit  of  boneil  labor.    Every  problem  hi  attacks  it  faiilv  cooudeccd 

™  eveiy  lide."  -  Tkt  Timts. 

Secokd  Series:— Conuining:— Trade  Depression.- Gold  Supply,  the  Rale 
of  Discount  and  Prices.  —  The  Effects  on  Trade  of  the  Supply  of  Coinage. — 
Bank  Reserves.- Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Stales.  —  The  Use  of  Import 
and   Export   Statistics. -~  Foreign   Manubcturers  and  English   Trade.  — The 


The  Caae  Agalnat  Bl-HataUam.    f  9.00. 

GIRALDU8  CAXBRER8I8'  Historical  Woika.     Containing  his  Topography  of 

Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  translated  by  Th.  FORESTER, 
M.A.  Itinerary  IhrouRh  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales,  translated  by  Sir 
R.ColtHoare.  With  Index.  Revised  Edition,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    S1.50. 
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OOSCHSH  (G.  JO.-^fteports  and  Speeches  on  Local  taxation.    8to.    Jb.00. 

GRAMMONTS'  (Count)  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with  the  Boscobel 
Tracts,  etc    New  and  Revised  Edition.    ;^i.oa 

GREEN.  — Works  by  John  Richard  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.     New  Edition,  with  Maps,  Tables, 

and  an  Analysis  by  C.  W.  A.  Tait,  M.A.    12010.    #3.35. 
Also  in  four  parts.    With  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Analysis  bound  with 

each  part    lamo.    Each  75  cents.    The  four  parts,  in  box,  #3xx>. 
History  of  the  English  People.    In  4  vols.    8vo.    Each  $6,30. 
The  Making  of  England.    With  Maps.    8vo.    $6.5a 
The  Conquest  of  England.    With  Maps  and  Portraits.    8vo.    $6,30, 
Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy,    zamo.    I3.50. 

GREEN  (Mrs.  J.  R.).— The  English  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Centniy. 

2  vols.     Svo.     $5.00  »^•/. 

GRESWELL  (W.  Parr).— History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.   lamo.  $ajoQ. 

GROSS.  —  The  Gild  Merchant.  A  Contribution  to  British  Municipal  History  by 
Charles  Gross,  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University,  a  vols,  Svo. 
^.00. 


<« ' 


These  two  volumes,  in  fine,  with  their  apparatus  of  notes,  bibliography,  glossary,  and 
index  form  a  monograph  of  the  highest  value,  and  exhibit  the  modeni  critical  study  ci 
institutions  at  its  best.  Dr.  Gross  is  eminently  sober  and  cautious,  he  has  no  vagaries,  his 
position  is  baaed  on  and  defended  by  contemporary  documents,  and  he  demands  the  same 
vigorous  proofs  from  others."  —  Cotton. 

GUEST  (E.).  —  Origines  Celtica  (A  Fragment),  and  other  Contributions  to  the 
History  of  Britain.    With  Maps.    2  vols.    Svo.    ^.oa 

GUEST  (M.  J.).— Lectures  on  the  History  of  England.    With  Maps.    Third 
Edition.    lamo.    $1.50. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  the  Origin  of  Representatiye  Government  in  Europe. 

Translated  by  A.  R.  SCOBLK.     With  Index.    $1.00. 

History  of  the  English  Revolation  of  1640.  From  the  Accession  of  Charles  I. 
to  his  Death.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  its  Causes  and  Success.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  With  Portrait  of  Charles  (after  Vandyke). 
With  Index.    5 1*00. 

History  of  Civilisation,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French 
Revolution.  Translated  by  WILLIAM  Hazlitt.  With  Portraits  of  Guizot, 
Charlemagne  (after  Meissonier),  and  Louis  IX.  3  vols.  With  Index. 
E^ch  5i*co. 

"  Amons[  the  books  and  essays,  and  all  sorts  of  topics,  from  metaphysics  to  heraldry^  which 
I  read  at  this  time,  two  left  indelible  impressions  on  my  mind.  One  was  Gutsot*s  '*  History 
of  Civilization." —  Professor  Huxley,  in  the  Ninetetntk  Century* 

HADDAN  and  STUBBS.  — Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  relating  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Edited  after  Spelman  and  WiUcins. 

Vol.  I.    Svo.    $5.25. 

Vol.  II.,  Part  I.    Svo.    $2.75. 

Vol.  II.,  Part  II.    Stiff  Covers.    90  cents. 

Vol.  III.    Svo.    55.25. 

VI 


BALL  (Hubeht).  — Court  Llia  nndai  the  PUatageneti  (Reign  of  Heniy  di« 

Second).     Colored  Plalci  and  Fac-similn.     Svo.    ^4.00. 
Society  Id  the  EUiabethu  Age.      Wiib  Eight  Colored  and  other  PUtet. 

^     '      ~      .d  Enlarged.     Bvo.    £3.00, 

;  ud  mo>[  luelul  mnk."— JoHM  W.  Hales, 


cnti  of  the  EliubeihiD  perin 
of  Mt.  Huben  Hill't  highly  u 


The  Coming  Democncy.    lamo.    11.50. 
HENDXRSOIT.  —  Select  Hlatorical  Document!  of  the  Middle  A|es.    Transtated 

widEdiied  by  Ernest  Henderson.    Beiit.    umo.    Ji.so. 
HEintT  OP  HUBTIHGDOIT'S  Hletorr  of  the  English,  frotn  the  Romui  In- 
vasion lo  the  Accession  of  Henry  II. ;  wilb  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  The 
Letter  to  Welter,     Tranileted  and  Ediied  by  T.  Forester,  MA.     With 
Frontispiece  of  Baldwin  and  Stephen's  Baioni,  copied  fram  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,    f  1.50. 
BBRVET.  —  Daik  Daya  In  Chile.    An  Account  of  the  Revolution  of  1S91.    By 
MaI/RICE  H.  Hervbv,  SpeciiL]  Correspondent  of  the  Timti.     With  15  lull- 
page  Illustratioru.    Svo.    ^3^x1. 
HIBBERT.  — The  Influence  and  Development  of  EngUah  Ollda  •■  lUattiated 
by  the  Hlatoiy  of  the  Craft  Oilda  of  Shrawabury.     By  Francis  Aidan 
HlHBBkT,  BJl.    75  cent*. 
HtLL  (OcTAViAj.  —  Bomea  of  the  London  Poor.    tamo.    Paper, 40 cents. 
HILL  (Florencb  Davenport).  — Children  of  the  State.     Edited  by  Fannv 

FOWKE.    Second  Edllioo,  enlarged.     lamo.     I1.75. 
HODCEIH.— Italy  and  her  Invader*,  A.D.  376-535:    By  T.  HODGKIH.    inns- 
trated  with  Plates  and  Maps.    4  vols.     Bvo.     Sold  Separately. 
Vols.  I.  (3  parts)  and  II.    Bvo.    tii.50. 
Vols.  It  Land  tV.    Svo.    fejxi. 
The  Dysaity  of  Tbeodoaltwi  or.  Eighty  Years'  Struggle  with  the  Batborlatii. 
«i.Sa 
HOLE  (C).— Genealoelcal  Stamma  of   the  KU^a  of  England  and  Fiance. 
On  a  Sheet.     30  cents, 
A  Bilef  Biographical  Dtcttooaiy.    Second  Edition.     iSmo.    11.35. 
HOLLAHD.  —  Works  bv  Thouas  Erskinb  Holland,  D.CL. 
The  Blementa  of  jDiiapindenca.     Fourth  Eklition.     Bvo.     CAwamEm  Pren 

Siriti.    9.0.75. 
The  European  Conceit  In  the  Eaatani  Qneatlon.     A  Collection  of  Treaties 
and  other  Public  Acts.    With  Notes.    Svo.    (3.35. 
HOOPER.  — The  Campaign  of  Sedan:  The  Downbll  of  the  Second  Empire, 
Augusl-Seplember,  1870.    By  GSORSB  Hoofkr.    With  General  Map  and  Sla 
Plans  of  Battle.    Svo.    (4JJ0. 
Waterloo:  The  Downbll  of  Ihe  First  Napoleon.    A  History  of  Ihe  Campaign 
ofiBis.  ByGBOKOBHOOFBK.  Wilb  Maps  and  Plan*.  New  Edition,  revised 

#1*0. 
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^^TIk  mou  ulbonuiin  book  ou  ibc  nibiccl  em  mnaea'—Ltrndrm  Critic. 
n>  Ihike  of  WalllBftM'l  Plu,  and  otbet  Papen.    8to.    />  U<  ^Vicdl 

BOWELL.  — Tka  Coofllcta  of  CapiUl  aid  Later.     Hotoriollr  nd  ECaDami- 

cally  Considered.    Being  a  Kbtory  and  a  Review  of  (be  Trade  UoioBi  of  Gnat 

Britain,  sbowtog  Ibcir  Origin,  Progreas,  Conidtuiion.  and  Objecti  in  Ibeir  Vaiied 

Politica],  Social,  Economical,  and  Industrial  Aspedx.    B7  CeOKCE  HoweU. 

kLP^anlhocof  "The  Handy  Book  of  ihe  Labor  Lawi."  etc    lamo.    ^3.50, 

"  Titen  it  ctitainlr  a  mau  d'  inibniuiiDd  within  in  pain  which  bo  oac  wtatHaf  nh 

ibc  bbor  prohknu  of  lo^dar  cu  aflbrd  to  icnorc-"  —  Ckristimn  ml  IVrrk^ 

"  Wiinni  with  Ihorough  knowlcdcc  and  Miikiiu  capdot.~  —  CAu^v  7¥>hi. 

"AM*  iadtharau|h  .  .  ,  ii  will  be  uefal  and  e*— " '-- 

tJlC  vifaiect  CTCrTwbbe." —  CrilU- 

SOZIES.  —  WoKKs  Bv  Captain  H.  M.  Hozier. 
The  Seven  Weaka'  Wai :   iu  AntecedeoU  and  its  Inddenls.     With   Map*. 

Tke  lavaaiaiM  of  Eaclaiid.    A  History  of  tbe  Past,wiiliLeuonilbr  the  Ftmut. 
a  TOlt.    Sro.    f&ov 
HUGHES  (T.).-AKnd  tka  Oreat.    lamo.    %\tx>. 

HUHCAKT :  Ita  Hlatotr  kid  Kevolotlaa.  Together  with  a  copioDx  Memmr  of 
Kouulh  from  new  and  authentic  sources.  With  Index  and  Pottrait  of  Kos- 
Mth.    (1.00. 

□lOBAM  (J.  K.).  — A  Hlatmy  of  PoUtical  Bctnamy.  With  Preface  \tj  Prof. 
E.  J.  James,  Ph.D.    New  Edition.    lamo.    ft.sa 

nORAH  (T.  D.).  — AHiatoryot  tho  L«|;laUtlT«  UbIob  of  Gnat  Britain  and 
Inland.    8vo.    ^yaa. 
Two  Cbapten  of  Iiiah  Hiatmy.    I.  The  Irish  Parliament  of  James  I.    II.  The 
Alleged  Vialation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.    3vo.    (a.oo, 

IKVnfG  (J.).  —  Aimalo  of  Gnr  Time.    A  Diurnal  of  Events  froi 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Peace  o(  Versailles,  February,  1871.    Nn 

revised.    Bvo.     HaU.bound.    (5.00. 
Supplement.    From  Febniaty.  1871.  to  March.  1874.    8vo.    41.1$. 
Supplement.     From  March.  1874,  to  July.  1S78.    8vo.    (1.35. 
Supplement    1878-1887.    8vo.    ^3.75. 
Vol.11.     (871-1887.    Bvo,    (s-oo. 
JAMES  (W.).  — The  Biitloh  in  India.    Bvo.    (4.00. 


JEPHSOH.— The  FUtf«rm,  It*  KUb  and  PiosrtM.     By  Hehkv  Jefhson. 
a  vols.    lamo.    ^4^00. 
"  Dr.  Henry  Jcphion  liu  iiiuck  a  new  vela  in  poliliut  hiitoiy,  Kid  Iiu  worked  ii  cir- 
dtinly  with  diligcDce,  nod  ire  Ihiok  hia  leaden  wilt  uy  with  lucceu.    He  cUinu  thai  uDong 

inlcrcit  foi  alt  Gommuniliei  tinder  parlianKHIaiy  or  elective  gnvernment-  ...   A  very  UKful 
u  well  AS  a  very  interoting  Elddilion  to  political  literature."—  Woihlnfign  Post. 

"  Ml.  Jephlcu  i>  undaubledly  the  linl  wriln  to  tieat  the  Platfonn  lyiteniaticillly  ud  lo 
aindy  ii  io  itt  bistiHical  development  and  conaiituiiona!  bearing.  .  .  .  Ine  inteiett  and  im- 
poiunce  of  ihe  book  aie  gieat,  and  iia  meriti  cofltpicuoui.  .  ■  .    The  hittorical  fucu  and 

-'  Ttic  Biitiin  of  thii  work  icircely  luEgeBia  luffideolly  the  icape  oT  these  noble  volumes. 
Tbey  comprise  the  hiitory  of  every  nouble  political  movement  in  ibis  couniiy  fcom  the  ac»- 
(ioD  of  Gcoiie  III.  downwards  to  within  the  last  ten  yeus.    This  history  tako  itscoloui 

quence  of  which  is  Hn  amount  of  vivacity »  a  breadth  of  cjipasitiDD,  and  a  manly  toleratiaii  of 
diverse  opinions  that  lend  to  the  work  a  wonderful  freshness."  —  Lntrfott  Mfrfury. 

JESSE'S  Hetnoln  of  tha  Court  of  SngUnd  daring  the  Roign  of  tlw  Stiurta, 

including  ihe  Protectorale,    3  vols.    Eai;h  Ji.jo.    With  Indei  and  4s  Por- 

Momoin  of  the  Pretenders  and  theli  Adhennti.  ti-so.  Index  and  Por- 
traits of  Prince  James  and  Princess  Louisa;  J.  Buller,  Duke  of  Ormond; 
Prince  Charles  Edward ;  Flora  Macdonald ;  H.  Siuart,  Caidinal  York.  (After 
Kneller.  Wagcman,  and  olhen.) 

JEVOHS.  —  Works  bv  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Tbe  Theory  of  PoUtJcal  EMttomy.    Secirad  Edition,  with  New  Prehce.  etc 

Inveatlgations  In  Currency  and  Finance.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  b? 

H,  S.  FoxwELL,  M.A.    Illustrated  by  so  Diagrams,    8vt>.    17,50, 
Hethoda  of  Social  Refonn.    Out  of  Print. 

The  State  In  Relation  to  Laboni.     Engliih  Citaen  Striti,     tamo.     Ci.oa 
Letters  and  Journal.     Edited  by  bis  Wife.    Svo.    $^ao. 


EILLEIf  (W.  D.).  — EcdeilMtical  HlBtoryof  Ireland,  ftom  the  Earlies)  Dale  to 

the  Present  Time,    a  vols.    8vo.    J9.00. 

KIRKDI*.  — AHlatoryof  SodalUm,  By  Thomas  KiRKUr.  lamo.  aoth.<3Ax 
DTCHDI  (G,W.J.-A  Hiitory  of  Pwnce.  Wih  Maps,  Plan*,  ett  3  voli. 
Clamdtm  Prtis  Srrits.     lamo.     Each,  (a^o. 

Vol.  I.     Down  10  Ihe  Year  1453. 

Vol.  II.    From  1453-1634. 

Vol.  III.    From  1624-17^ 


<d  Ac  French  iLctfAoAfon.  bom  L'npubarticd 
Rrix.     WMi  ladei  aad  Fottni 


—  An  BfMjr  M 
CORHBWAI.L  Lkwu.  ICCa    Edited,  with  u  Innodnctioii,  bj  C  P.  Lucas, 

tODOI't  Portnits  of  nintbrtoat  P*rMiu|M  of  Gnat  BtttilB,  wttfa  Bio- 
fnphical  and  HUlorical  Memoirs.  340  Ponraiu  engraTCd  on  S<Ml.  with  the 
mpectlve  Blographia  uiubridged.    Complete  Id  t  vols.    Each  #1.50. 

I>01tG(a,).—TlM  Dfcliaa  of  tb«  Romu  Republic.    5  volt.    Sro.    17.50. 
Vol.  I.    Destruction  of  Carthage  lo  End  of  Jufimhine  War. 
Vol.  II.    To  Death  of  Sertorliu. 
Vol.  III.    Third  Milhrldatlc  War,  Catiline  Contpiracr-  <">d  Coniobhlp  of 

C.  Jullui  Cteiar. 
Vol.  IV.    Gallic  Campaigni  and  EvenU  in  Rome. 
Vol.  V,    Invaiion  of  llaly  to  Ca;sar's  Death. 


MACHIAVKLLI'S  Hittoty  at  Ftonnca,  and  of  the  Af&in  of  Ilaljr  from  die 
EarllcilTlmei  to  Ihe  Dealh  of  Lorenio  the  Magoificent:  together  with  the 
Prince,  SavonHrols,  vBrioui  Hlitorical  Tracti.  and  a  Memoir  of  MuhiavdlL 
Index  and  Poitrail,    ti.oo. 

MACKBRZIE.  — An  IntroducUon  to  Social  Philosophy.     By  John  S.  Mac- 

XKNXtR.  M.A..  B~A.,  Assiilani   Lecturer  on    Philosophy  in   Owens  Collie, 

Manchester,  formerly  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  (he  Unireisit)'  of  GlaifliDir. 

8vo.    Jl.75. 

".  .  .  Tlili  idcil  dcpcndii  upon  IhRf  elcmciiU  — individuil  culluic,  Ibc  niUnsMtiiia  of 

dauili  of  ihii  progmi  arc  WDiked  out  in  ■  luaEUIivt  Uld  inleiotini  luiuier,  ud  lbs  wbtia 
i>  n»tWe4  «itl>  KholtnV,;^  u  well  »  isod  RnM.-  -  /n£fndnH. 


MAOHA   CAKTA.     A  careful  Reprint.     Edited  bjr  W.  STUBK.    410.    Puptl. 

MABAPPY.— PnUema  In  Gnek  HUttny-     By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  tSA..  D.D. 

lamo.    ^150. 
MAITLAin)   (F.  W.).  — Fl«u  of  ths   CttFwa,  far  the  Couniy  of  Gloucester. 

gvo.    ^1.50. 
MALTHUS  and  hl«  Wink.    By  James  Bohah,  MJV.    Svo.    ^oo. 
MARXBY  (W.).  — Slamaats  of  Law.     ComideTed  with  reference  to  Principle* 

of  General  J  uiupnidence.    Third  Edition.    Clatenden  Prist  Strut.  Svo.  (3^0. 
HASHIOTT  IJ.  A.  R).  — The  Kaken  of  Hodeni  Italy:    Kaiiial,  Canni, 

OMUMOdi.    Three  Ledui'ei  delivCTed  at  Oxford.     i2mo.    60  cents. 
MARSHALL.  —  Works  bv  Alfred  Marshall,  M.A..  Professor  of  Political 

Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  Fellow  o(  Si.  John's  Collie,  Cain- 
bridge. 
BlemantH  of  the  Bconomlca  of  Indnatiy.    Globe  Sro,  being  Vol  I.  of  Elemeali 

of  Economics,     f  I  Jm. 
PllBdplea  of  Scanomica.     VqL  I.,  Second  Edition,  Reriied.    Bro.    |s.oa 
MABTEL  (C.).—]IiUtai7  Italy.    (3.00. 
MATERIALISM,  Ancient  ud  Modem.    By  a  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge.    Out  ef  Print. 
MABTHTBAU'S  (Harriet)  History  of  SngUnd,  firom  1S00-1S15.    With  New 

lodei  (containing  upwards  of  1700  references),     ti.00. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  the  work  pabliihed  under  the  title  "AN  iNTKODVCnOM 

TO  THE  History  of  the  Thirty  Yhars"  Peace." 
HUtoty  of  tho  Thirty  Teaia'  Peace,  a.d.  1815-46.    With  New  and  Copiow 
Index  (containing  upwards  of  4000  references).    4  vols.    Each  (IjOo. 

MATTHEW  PABIS'S  Engllah  Hiatory,  ftom  the  year  1335  lo  ia73-   Translated 

from  the  Latin  by  Rev.  J.  A.  GiLES,  D.C.L.    With  General  Index  to  Matthew 

Paris  and    Roger  of  Wendover,  and  Engraving  of  Matthew  Paris.     3  vols. 

Each  (1.50.  — See  also  ffff/fr  a/ IfnfAwtr. 
MATTHEW   OF   WESTHIIISTER'S   Plowora  of  Hlltoty,  especially  such  as 

relate  10  the  af&irs  of  BriUin,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  A.D.  1307. 

Translated  by  C.  D.  VONGE.    With  Index.    1  vols.    Each  Ir.jo. 
MAXWELL   (W.  H.).  — History  of  the  Iilili  RebeUlos  in   1798.    By  W.  H. 

Maxwell.   With  Portraits  and  Etchings  on  Steel  by  Gkorce  Cruiksuank. 

r3th  Edition,    (loo. 
MEHZSL'S  History  of  Geimany,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  a  recent  date. 

With  Index  and  Ponraiis  of  Charlemagne  (aJler  Meissonler),  Charles  V.  {aAet 

Holbein),  and  Prince  Mettemich  (after  Lawrence).    3  vols.    Each  1 1  ax 
MKSELBT.— Modern  Hiatory.    Translated  by  M.  C  M.  Simkon,  wltk  m»- 

tinuation.    i6nia.    (i.io. 
MJOHBT'B  mitory  of  tho  Praneh  HorolnUoB,  from  17S9  to  1814.    WUk  bdei 

and  Portrait  of  Napoleon  as  First  ConsuL    fun 


MILRB.— EnfUad  tn  Sgyft-  ByALitSD  MtLNea,  Ute  Under  Secreturof 
Finance  in  Egrpt  8to.  f  5.0a 
"  A  more  difluK  ud  cLHbDnEe  work  would  Dot  hire  been  10  dkCd]  h  thd  TOliunc,  wUck 
i*  coiupiciioui  lor  luddtty  uid  ordedincu  of  tnatmcni  moA  cxpoution'  The  Lttersry  snle  11 
abo  dUdocilT  bdteT  thui  it  would  have  been  if  it  lud  ben  ovcrUid  with  m  Tfnifrin^  df  OHiah. 
Hit  book  ii  Aa  imporUat  coatiibution  u>  the  liicraturc  cpf  ■  lubyect  wbicb,  from  tbc  davn  ai 

KOHTGOHERY  (W.E.).  — TheHiitoiyof  LudTMonfatnUnd.   8*0.  fj^nx 

MOHTBLIDS  (O.).  — Tbe  CiTillutioii  of  Swadon  la  Bsatha  TimM.  Tnn*- 
iBled  from  the  Second  Swedisb  Edition  by  Rev.  F.  H.  WOODS,  aD.  With 
Map  and  905  I  Itustralions.    Svo.    $4.00. 

MORB'fi  HUtoiy  of  Klnf  Richud  m.    Edited,  with  Notes,  b;  J.  R.  Uium. 
PitI  Prta  Seriti.     i6mo.    go  cents. 
Utopi«.    With  Notes  by  (he  Rev.  Profeuor  LUIIBV,  D.D.    PitI  Prtsi  Stritt. 
i6mo.    gocenls. 

mnntO  (J.  E.  C.).  — Ths  Conitltatloil  of  Oan&dx.    8vo.    $a£o. 

SAFOLSOH  I.  — Hlitoiy  of.  By  P.  Lanfkev.  A  Transkdon  made  with  the 
sanclion  of  the  Author,     New  and  cheopei  EditiotL    4  vols.    {9.00. 

HEILSOH.  — TrUl  by  Combat.  A  HUtoir  of  the  Judicial  Duel  Bf  GROKCE 
Nejlson.    faoo. 

BICBOL.— Works  by  John  Nichol,  MJ^„  LL.D. 
Tabloi  of  Eiuopean  Hiitoiy,  Lltaiatnn,  and  Art,   a.d.  aoo-iSSB,  and  of 
Aniaiican  Hiatoiy,  Llteiatnn,  and  Ait.    Fourth  Edition.    Enlarged.   $a.a$. 
TaM«*  of  Andont  Lltonitan  and  Hiatoi?,  b.c.  t5oo-A.D.  boo.    410.    f  1.50. 

ROROATB.— England  ondoi  the  Aosavln  Kings.  By  Kate  Nokgatk.  With 
Maps  and  Rans.    a  vols.    8vo,  gill  lops,  in  box.    (5.00. 

HUOEHT'S  (L.ord)  Hsmoilal*  of  Hampden,  hi*  Partj  and  Times.  With  ■ 
Mtmoir  of  the  Author.  Copious  iDdei.  an  Autograph  Letter,  and  Portraits  of 
Hampden:  John  Pym;  Archbishop  Abbott;  Fielding,  Earl  of  Denbigh; 
Marquis  of  Argyle  ;  Marquis  of  Montrose:  Oivcr  Cromwell;  G.  Sackville, 
Earl  Dorset;  Greville,  Lord  Brooke;  W.  Harvey,  M.D.;  Sir  R  Crenvil; 
Blanche  Somerset.     (After  Vandyke  and  others.)     I1.50, 

OCKLEy{S.).  — Hiatoiy  of  tha  Saiacena,  and  theli  CiHiqnaita  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  o<  Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik.  the  Eleventh  Caliph.  By  SiHoN  OcKLEV,  B.D.,  Pro- 
fessor ol  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Portrait 
of  Mohammed,    fi.00. 

ORDBRICUS  VITALIS'  EcclealBatlcal  Hiatoiy  of  England  and  Bomaady. 
Translated  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Guiiot,  and  the  Critical  Notice  of 
M.  Delllle,  by  T.  FORESTER,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
Evroull.     With  very  copious  General  and  Chronological  Indexes.     4  vols. 

PALQRAVE  (SirF.).- 

History  10  the  Deall; 
PALGRAVE  (R.  F.  D.).  — The  House  of  Conunona.     lUustiadoni  of  ita  Histoi7 

and  Practice.    New  Edition,    f  1.00. 


PALGRAVE(R.H.  I.).  — DIctlonuirofPciUtlwlBeciiomy.  Bra.  VoL  I.  A-B,- 
£6.50.     Also  in  lix  Parts,     (ivoo  each  Fan.    Vol.  II.  and  remBJning  Pus. 

PARKm.  — Imperial  Fedaiatloii.    By  G.  R.  Parkin.    lamo.    ti.i;. 
PABHBLL.  —  The  War  of  tb*  Sacceaalon  In  Spain  dnilDg  tbe  Rsisn  of  QoMm 
AaiM,  1703-1711.    Based  on  Original  ManuscripU  and  Contemporoir  Recorda, 
By  CoL  the  Hon.  Artuuk  Parnblu  R.E.    With  Map,  elc    Svo.    t*J=o- 
"  Tnfiniuly  the  beil  mUitary  dacnpticm  of  it  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  tonsuci  ot  Ennp*." 
-Mr.  W.  d'CoHHOi  MoiiKS.  in  Ihe  Aiadtmf. 
"  A  »lid  hiiioiy  of  Uk  wu."  -  SficUUr. 

PAULI  (Dr.  R.}.  — Life  of  Alfnd  tha  Onat.  Translated  from  the  Gennan. 
To  which  is  appended  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosius.  With  a 
literal  tianslalkin  inierpaged.  Notes,  and  an  Anglo^ion  Grammar  and  Gloa- 
saty,  by  B.  Thorpe.    With  Woodcut  Frontispiece,    f  1.50. 


PEPT8'  Diary  and  Coneapandence.     Deciphered  by  the  Re*.  J.  SMITH,  M.A, 

^m  the  originBl  Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian  library.  Edited,  with  a 
short  Life  and  Nolei.  by  RICHARD,  Lord  Bravbrooke.  4  vols.  Each  f  i.sa 
With  Appendix  and  additional  Letters,  an  Index,  and  31  Engravingi. 


PHILIP  DE  C0MHIIIB8,  Mamoin  of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIIJ.,  Kings  of  France,  and  Charles  the  Bold.  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous  Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  of  Louis  XI.,  by 
Jean  de  Troves.  Translated  from  the  French  and  Edited,  with  a  Ufe  of  De 
Commines  and  Notes,  by  Andrew  R.  ScobLC.  With  Index  and  Portraits  ol 
Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  IX.    a  vols.     Each  f  i/io. 

PIKE  (Warbukton).  — The  Bamn  Qnxuid  of  Rortbom  CMi«da.    avo.   %txix 

PLATO.  — Tho  Republic.    Translated  into  English,  with  an  Analysis  and  Intrc» 

duetion,  by  B,  JOWETT,  MA    New  Edition.    Bvo.    fe.as-     Half  roan,  gi 

top.    $4.oa 

Tbe  Republic.     Translated  into  English,  with  Noles,  by  J.  Ll.  Davies,  MJV., 

and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  MA.     Gelirn  Trtani/y  Striti.     i8mo.     Ji.oo. 
Tha  DUlognea  of  Plato.    Translated  into  English,  with  Analyses  and  Introduc- 
tions, by  B.  JOWBTT.  l/lji...  Master  of  Balliol  College.    Third  Edition,  nviaed 
and  corrected  throughout,  with  Additions.    5  vols.    (x>.oa 
Also  in  half  calf,  {40.00 :  and  half  morocco,  hs^oo. 
"  Here  F1>u>  talk>  in  all  hii  mrt  and  pUvful  amplitude.    Hen  we  feel  bii  fnoe,  hla 

Greek,  except  our  ^|iuh  uit^le,  hu  brought  over  w  fuUy  the  nchei  of  ia  ori^jul."'* 


POUnCAL  CTCLOPXDU.  — A  MethMHT  af  Ptdhkal,  C 
tkai,  and  Fomiic  Knowledge :  fonning  a  Work  cf  B 
GtU  Adminbtrition,  Polidca]  Economj,  Finuice,  uul  Soda!  B 
4  Toll.     Each  (ijoa 

POLLOCK.    WOKKS  By  Sir  Fkederick  Pollock,  Bamiter-ai-Lnr,  ILA. 
Aa  iBtndnctloa  to  tha  Hlatny  of  tbe  Sdmea  of  PoUtka.  OxL  umo.  Tsccntt. 

Ox&rd  Lactniaa,  ud  other  Diicounei.     Sto.    fa-SD. 
POOLS  (R.  L.).— A  BlatiiTjraf  tha  HnfuaMtaof  tba  DUpmsicn  at  the  BacaD 

of  tba  Edict  of  BaatM.    $2jm. 
PSICS  (I.R.D.).  — loduitiU]  Poaco:  Ita  AdTantagM,  Katkoda,  and  DiBl' 

eoltiM.    With  Pre&ce  by  A.  Marshal:.    Svo,    f  1.5a 
PSICHASI>(I.T.).  —  ThaAdmiBlatiatkD  of  India.    From  1B59 to  1868.    aroli. 

(Me/PniU. 
PBIDBAUZ.  —  CoDDoetioB  of  Sacrtd  and  Frafans  Hlstny.    3  toIs.    Sto.    fa-so. 
BALHOH  (T.).  — Elonwntaiy  POUtlM.    i6mo.    Stiff  cotct.    s^cenb. 
BALEIOB  (Sit  W.).  -  A  Biopaphjr.    B;  Wiluam  Stebbing.  MjV.  .  WiOi  ■ 

Frontispiece.    ta.6a 
RABEB  (LtOPOLn).^  A  Blatoiy  of  England,  principBll]' in  the  SereateeDth 

Cenliuy.    Tmulated  under  the  tuperinleDdence  of  C.  W.  Kitchin.  M.A., 

and  C.  W.  BOASE,  MA.    6  vols.    Svo.    f  16.0D. 
Hl«tOl7  of  the  Latin  and  Taatouic  Batlana,  1494-1514.    Tianstated  by  P.  A. 

ASHWOKTH.    (1.0a 
mitory  of  the  Popei,  their  Church,  and  Slate,  and  espedall;  of  their  conBicB 

with  Prolettanlism  in  the  i6th  and  17th  cenluriei.     Translated  by  E.  FOSTSL 

With  PortraitJ  of  Juliiu  II.  (after  Raphael),  InnocenI  X.  (after  Velasqaet), 

and  Clement  Vll.  (after  Titian).     3  vols.     Each  $i:oa. 
Hiatoiy  of  Beiria  and  the  Berrlan  RaTolntion.    With  an  account  of  the  Inant- 

rection  in  Bosnia.     Translated  by  Mrs.  KeKk.    To  which  is  added.  The  Slave 

Provinces  of  Turkey,  from  the  French  of  CVFRIRN  Rohbkt,  and  other  Kiiuees. 

J1.00. 
RECORDS  OP  TBS   BEPORHATIOB.  —  The  Divorce,  1537-1533.     Collected 

and  arranged  by  N.  POCOCK,  M,A.     a  vols.     Svo.     fexio. 
REEVES.  —The  PJndlng  of  Winsland  the  Good.    The  History  of  the  Icelandic 

Discovery  of  America.     Edited  and  Translated  from  the  earliest  records  by 

Arthur  Miudleton  Rkeves.     With  Phototype  Pl«ei  of  the  Velliun  MSS. 

of  the  Sagas.     4(0.     Bound  in  half  vellum.     $11.00. 
"The  impotuncrof  Mi.  R«vti' eilremely  ichobrly  volume  it  »i  onc«  aDparot.    The 
hutoiiaiii  uil  iludcata  of  America  have  now  before  ttwm,  in  fAc-fimile,  all  tfH  cvtdnKcoa 
which  the  claim  mu  ihii  AmeHca  wu  diicovcrcd  loni  befoie  the  day  of  Columbus  by 
Iceliadm  coloniiing  GRcnIand."  ~  Lilirary  WtrU, 

"  All  iludcnti  whoK  ioquiriu  lend  them  in  thli  diiEcnon  will  be  thankful  fbr  the  learcci 
of  information  here  laid  open  id  (hem.  .  .  .  He  hm  preftaed  Kven  well-writtcD  inlitiductDiy 
chaplera,  and  hai  added  1  profkuion  of  notes  elucidating  as  far  ai  posaiblc  vvqt  potnl  <H 
dilBcuky."  —  Critic , 

RICARDO.  —  Letten  of  DaTld  RIcards  to  Robert  Haltliiw.    iSio-iaas.    Edited 

byj.  BONAR,  MA.    Svo.    11.73. 
Ob  the  Princlptaa  of  Polltlca]  Sconomj'  and  Taxation.    Edited  by  E.  C  K. 

Conner,  M.A.    fi.50. 
UCBBT  (A.  G.).— The  lh«h  Land  Laws,    fi.as. 


BOOER  DE  HOIEDXH'S  Annals  of  Xnsllah  BUtory,  compriiiiig  the  HiMor; 
of  England  and  of  olher  Counlrles  of  Europe  from  A.D.  733  to  A.D.  taot. 
Translated  from  (he  Latin,  wilb  Notes  and  Indci,  by  H.  T.  Rcley,  BJi.. 

ROGER  OP  WENDOVER'S  Flowen  of  Hlitory,  comprising  tbe  Hiitory  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.D.  1135.  formerly  ascribed  to 
Matlhew  Paris.    Translated  from  ihe  Latin,  with  short  Notes  and  Index,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.    a  vols.     Each  (1.50. 
ROGERS.  ~  Works  bv  James  E,  Thokold  Rogers,  M.P. 
Cobdan  and  PoUti<:al  Opinion,    ^3.00. 
Hiatoilcal  Gleanings.    A  Series  of  Sketches,    fi.50.  • 

Second  Series.     ^1.75. 
Fiotaats  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been  expunged,  from  1634 

to  1874.    With  Historical  Inlroduclions.    3  vols.    8»o.    Jiaso. 
Hlatoiy  of  Agrlculttus  and  Ptlcas  In  England,  a.d.  ia59>i793. 
Vols.  L  and  II.  {1359-1400).    8vo.    fio^a 
Vols.  111.  and  IV.  (1401-1583).    8vo.    |ii.sa 
Vols.  V.and  VI.  (1583-1703).    8vo.    tia.50. 
The  Plxat  Nliie  Tean  of  the  Bank  of  England.    Svo.    ti.75. 
A  Kanoal  of  Political  Economy  for  tlio  Uao  of  SebooU.    Third  Ediiioo. 
Ciarmhn  Pttit  Striti,     i6[no.    f  i.io. 
ROUTLEDGE  jj.).  — Popular  Pngrasa  in  England.     Cbapt'tn  in  the  Hiitot? 

of  Popular  Progress.     Bto.    (5.00. 
RUSSELL  (Sir  Charles).  — ThoOpenlngSpeochfDTtlio  Defence.    Delivered 
before  the  Special  Commission  appointed  to  Inquire  into  Ihe  Charges  and 
Allegations  against   Irish   Members  and  others.      Carefully  revised  by  the 
author.    Sm.    Cheap  edition,  paper  covers,  75  cents. 
Maw  ViewB  on  Ireland ;  or,  Irish  Land  Grievances  and  Remedies,    f  1.00. 
RUSSIA,  Histoiy  of,  from  Ihe  eariiest  Period.    Compiled  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  including  Karamsin,  Tooke,  and  Stgui,  by  Walter  K.  Kellv. 
With  Index  and  Portraits  of  Catherine.  Nicholas,  and  MenschikoK    a  vol*. 
Eacbti.00. 
SCOTTISH  NATIOBAL  HEMORUXS.  —  With  30  lull-page  Phtles  anil  neatly 

300  Illustnttiofis  in  the  Text    4(0.    |i8.ao. 
SCRATCHLET  (Sir  PETeb).  — Anatnlian  DefencM  and  Mew  GoImb.     Wtlh 

an  Introductory  Memoir.    Svo.    $^jb. 
SCRUTTON.  — Laud  ia  Petton;   or.  the  History  and  Policy  of  the  Laws  re- 
straining the  AUenalion  and  SeKlement  of  Land  in  England.    By  T.  E. 
SCBinTON,  MJt.    Svo.    |a.oo. 
SBBLET  (J.  R.).— Tbo  Expansion  of  England.    Lectures.    I1.50, 
SBLBORNE  (Eari).  — A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  againat  IHanK«b- 
Uabmant.    t'as. 
Ancient  Facts  and  Pictiou  concerning  Chaidwa  and  Titbea.    fa-aj. 
SHDCKBUROH   (Evelvk   S.,   MA.).  — A  School   Histoiy   of   Rome.     With 

Maps  and  Plans.    lamo.    f  r.75. 
SHUCKPOBB'S   Sacnd  and  Ptofana  Hlatory  CouMCted   (in  cooilnuaiion  of 
Prldeaux).    a  vols.    Svo.    fa.50. 
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SIDOWICX.— WoKKS  ev  Hemkv  Sidgwick,  PrafcMot  ef  Hon!  PlukMO|ibTlB 
the  UniieBity  of  Cambridge. 
The  PiindplM  of  Political  EtaMmy.    Second  Edidaa,  reriml    Snx    S^ua. 
TIM  ElemenU  ol  PoUtica.    Sva.    S4.00. 

".    .    '    But  jLude  from  coalnjvencd  nuEWn,  (he  book  u  of  the  }agbKEt   merit  ■■  cvi- 
tainuiE  I  pro'aund,  exhauuivc,  uid  lyiienutic  enmiiuEiaa  of  ihc  whole  field  itf  politic"— 

"Pitt.  Sidgvkk   ha>  izonfeiRcl  ■  luliiil  beneGl  npon  the  palilical  snrid  bj  ihii  Botik 

WOlk."  — /"*««   O/IMUM. 

SQIP80H  (W.).  — As  Epitonuof  thi  Hiatoir  of  tlu  ChiiatiaB  Chmck.    Ne> 

EdilioD,  reyiMil.    Jijio. 
SIX  9LD  EHOLISB  CHSOHICLES ;  vii.,  Asui's  LUe  of  Albed  and  ihe  Cbroni- 
cles  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas.  Nennius,  Geotfrcf  o(  Manmoutfa.  and  Richard  of 
Cirencesler.     Edited,  with  Noles  and  Index,  by  J.  A.  GILES.  D.CL.     U'llh 
Poitrait  ofAlfied.    (i.ja 
8XABT.  — An  Introdnctiini  to  tho  Tlteoiy  of  Valoe.     By  Wiluam  Skakt. 

lamo.    ti'5- 
SMITH  (Adah).  — The  Wealth  of  KatlDna.    An  Inquiry  into  (be  Natme  aad 
Causes  of.     Edited  by  E.  Bf.LFORT  Ba\.    a  vols.    fun. 

New  Edition.     .^Joles  by  J.  E.  Thohold  ROGERS,  MA.    a  vols.  Bro.   ^5.15. 
SIOTH.  — Works  hv  Goldwin  Smjth,  D.CL. 
The  CoodDCt  of  England  to  Ireland.     An  Address.     OiU  of  Print. 
TbiM  EngUah  3tataamen.     A  Couise  of  Lecluies  on  Ihe  Political  History  of 

England,    ti.ja 
Canada  aad  the  Canadian  QneitioD.    With  Map.    Demf  Sro.    (a.00. 
The  United  Statea.    An  Oulline  of  Political  Hislory.     1491-1871.     fi.aoL 
SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectniea  on  Modem  History;  from  the  InuplioD  of  (he 
Noithem  Nations  (o  the  close  of  Ihe  American   Revolution.      With    Index. 
a  vols.     Each  Ji.oo. 
STATESMAN'S  Teai-Book,  The.    Statbdcal  and  Hblorical  Annual  of  the  Stales 
ot  Ihe  Civilized  World.    Edited  by  J.  ScOTT  KeLtie.    Revised  after  official 
returns.    Current  volume,  1893.    f  ^xxj. 


r  evny  one  who  has  occuion  10  know  of  the  forcmiBenr.  papD- 

■'  The  '  SUKiman'i  Veai.Book '  ii,  and  will  ccmain  ai  long  a>  it  b  in  compettat  hauls, 
the  king  of  books  of  reference ;  the  bcH  not  only  of  Iliit  coualry.  but  all  coDntna;  oatonhr 

GmlUnULn."— A'«.(™V^''''''>«"-  ""        " '"*""  "* 

STEPHEN  (J.  K.)  —  Intematlaiul  Law  and  Intenutioaal  Rclationa.    (1.50. 

STRICKLAND  (Agkes).  — Livea  of  the  Qneena  of  Eogland,  from  (he  Norman 

Conquesi  to  Ihe  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.     By  AtiNES  STRICKLAND.     Library 

Edition.    Wilh  Portraits.  Auiographs,  and  Vignettes,    8  loh.    8vo.    f  i6aj. 

Abridged  Edition  Ibi  Ihe  use  of  Schools  and  Families.    Large  lamo,    $1.75. 

LiT«a  of  the  Qaeena  of  England,  ftom  the  Norman  CooquesL     From  Official 

Records  and  othci  -luthetiiic  Documents,  public  and  private.   Rrvised  Edition. 

With  Portraits  of  Matilda  of  Flandeis:  Elizabeth  Woodviile;  Elizabeth  1  Anne 

ofDenmatk;  Mary  ofModena;  Mary  II,    With  Index.  6  voU.    Each  (1.50. 


dTRICKLABD.  —  CxUiniuA. 
Llfs  of  BU17  Qdmd  of  Scots.     With  Index  and  Two  Portraits  of  Maij 

avals.    Elach  (i^sol 
LItss  of  tha  Tudor  and  Stiuit  PriacMMa.    1  toL    With  Portraits.    I1.50. 
SmART,  RbUm  of  the  Roytl  Hdum  of.    lUustnted  by  a  series  of  40  Plates  In 
Colois,  drawn  from  Relics  of  the  Stuarts  b;  WlLUAM  GlBa     With  on  iMro- 
duction  bjr  JOHN  Skblton,  C.B.,  LL,D..  and  DescripliTe  Noles  by  W.ST, 
John  Hope,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.   Limited  Edition.   Royal 
4to.    %  levanl  moiocco,  gilt  edges,    Ssooa 
STUBB3.  — WOKKS  BV  William  Stubbs,  D.D„  Lord  Ksbop  of  Chester. 
The  Constitatlomal  Histoiy  of  England,   in  it*  OllgiB   and  DoTelopnmt. 
Library  Edition.    3  Tolj.    8»o.    $i3jao. 
Student'^  Edition.     Clartndai  Prtii  Strits.    3  vols.     lamo.     Each  (a.fin. 
Select  ChaiteiB  and  otbai  DlaatiatiDiia  of  English  Conatitntlanal  Hictecj, 

Irom  Ihc  Earliest  Times  10  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.    ^95. 
Magna  Carta.     A  careful  Reprint.    4I0.     Paper,    as  cents. 
The  Stadjr  af  Hediaval  and  Moden  HlBtoi;  and  Kindred  Sobjecta.    ta,a5. 
Regfstium  Sacrum  Angllcannm.   An  altempl  to  exhibit  the  courae  of  Episcopal 
Succession  in  England.     Small  41a.    fa.a5. 
STUBBS  (i::.W.).  — Village  Pditica:   Addresses  and  Sermons  on  the  Labor 

Question.    i6mo.    fi.35. 
SYBKEY.  —  England  and  the  Bngliah  is  tlie  ElKbteeotli  Century.     Chapten 
in  the  Social  History  of  the  Times.    By  William  Connor  Svdnev,  F.RjS. 


tkm.  and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  our  ErcA|.|[randfa1hen  in  their  habii  ■■  ihcy  lived.    The 

fly k  of  theautboT  b  clean-cut  and  accurate,  and  the  ty[i«raphica]  ooculioD  aomirsble."-' 

Efcck,  N.  y. 

Sodal  Lite  In  England.     From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  1660-1690. 

By  WILLIAM  Connor  Sydnbv,  author  of  "  England  and  the  English  in  the 

Eigbteenth  Century."    lamo.    Cloth.    fa.jo. 

*'  He  has  succeeded  In  ddtoeatinE  the  every-day  life  of  the  time  in  a  ainfularfly  graphic 

TAIT  (C.  W.  A.).-Analysi8  of  Engliah  Birtoiy.  Ne*  Editi..n,  rcvi^d  tr 
correspond  with  (he  latest  edition  of  Green's  "Short  History  of  the  English 
People."    fl.io. 

THBAL  (O.McCALL).  —  Hi8toi7  of  SoDth  Africa.    5  vols.    8vo.    (aoju. 

TH01IP80B  (Gso.  C).— Public  Opinion  and  I.OTd  BeaconiSold.    a  vols.    Svo. 

THOHPSOH  (Herbert  M.,MJ^.).  — Tba  Tbeoty  of  Wages,  and  its  Applica- 
tion to  the  Eight-Hour  Question,  and  other  Labor  Problems.     lamo.    $xao. 

THIERRT'S  HlBtoty  of  the  Conqooat  of  England  by  the  Hoimana :  its  Causei, 
and  its  Consequences  in  England.  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent, 
Translated  from  the  /Ih  Fans  Edidon  by  WILLIAM  HaZUTT.  With  short 
Memoir  of  Thierry,  Index,  and  Ponnuls  of  Thierry  and  William  (he  Conqueror, 
a  volt.    Each  {1.00. 


TWBLVB  BBOLISB  STATESKBII.    PHee  per  Tolume :  P^ier  coven,  so  ocati. 
Clolh,  flexible,  60  cenli ;  clolh,  uncut  edges,  75  ceoo. 
Wllllun  the  Conqueror.    By  Edwakd  A.  Freeman,  D.CI. 
Heniy  n.    By  Mn.  J.  K.  ureen. 

BdwiTd  I.     By  Professor  T.  F.  TOUT. 

HH117  Tn.    By  James  Cairdner. 

Caidlul  WoImj.    By  Prafessor  M.  Ckeigkton. 

KUiabetk.    By  Professor  E.  S.  Beeslv. 

OUtm  Cnmvall.    By  Frederic  Harriscw. 

William  m.    By  H.  D.  TRaill. 

Wftlpol*.    By  John  Morlby, 

Ch«tli«m.    By  John  Morlbv.    A  Pr^araiiBn. 

Pitt.     By   Lord  ROSEBERRV. 

Pnl.    By  J.  R.  Thursfibld. 
VIHOORASOFF.  —  VillalnAge  in  Englud.    Essays  in  English  Me^xral  Histoiy 
by  Paul  Vinocbadoff,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Moscow.    8vo.    t^-Co. 
TOH  SAHSOR-HIHIIIELSTIEIUTA.— Ruuia  under  Alsiandsr  m.  and  in  the 
preceding  Period.    Translated  from  the  German  of  H.  Von  Samson-Himmel- 
siiema  by  J.  Morrison,  MA.    Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  Feux  Volkhovskv.    8vo.    t3.oa 
WHEELER.— Works  by  J,  Talboys  Wheeler. 
lodiji  luider  Brltlah  Rule,  from  the  Foundatlim  of  the  Eut  India  Com- 

pMiy.    Bvo.    I3J0, 
A  Short  History  of  India.     Elmbodying  the  History  of  the  Three  Frontier 

States  of  A%hanistaa,  Nepaul,  and  Burma.    With  Maps.    {3.50, 
Collage  Hiatory  of  India,  Asiatic  and  European,    f  r.ci(X 
Primer  of  Indian  Hlitory,  Asiatic  and  EuropearL    rStno.    35  cents. 
WILLIAH  OF  MALKESBURT'S  Chronicle  of  the  Kinga  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Reign  of  King  Stephen.      Translated  by  Rer.  ). 
Sharps.     Edited,  with   Notes  and  Index,  by  J.  A  Giles,  D.C.U.     With 
Ftontispiece.    fi,50. 
WniOATE.  —  Madhlism  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.     Being  an  Account  ol  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Mahdiism.  and  of  subsequent  erenls  in  the  Soudan  lo 
the  present  lime.    By  Major  F.  R.  WiNGATE,  RJV.,  D.S.O.,  Assistant  Adjulanl- 
Gencral  for  Intelligence,  Egyptian  Army.     With  to  Maps  and  Numerous 
Plans.    8vo.    <  10.00^ 
Compiled  from  official  lources,  and  Ukcly  to  be  ngaided  u  Ibe  final  iccounl  of  the 
eaapaign  which  ended  in  ihe  death  of  Gencial  Gordon.    The  fullest  pofsible  dcEaiJi  an 
(JvcB  ai  to  the  tail  of  Khartoum. 

ene  of  themAit  uulecly  works  of  ill  k?ad7  M^o>  WinEatc'i  account  of  the  liifc  and  fall  .'i 
Khsnoum  i>  at  complcu  u  it  u  ever  likely  lo  be  maSe.  llie  real  chancier  ofMahdn-m. 
too.  lUndl  out  clearly.''— 0sn>  Tilrfrafk. 

'  Molt  eicdieni  and  conpithenHve  ;  it  lupplies  an  admirable  hiiloty  at  the  Soudan 
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